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Take a PANAMA. Light a PANAMA Ig 
Smoke a PANAMA. Smoke it slowly 
leisurely, gently, as naturally as you 
breathe and you'll enjoy all the 
goodness of choice tobaccos — the 
smoothness, mildness and satisfaction 


! — that you so much need. 


A good cigarette gives you a lot of 
pleasure, peace cf mind and comfort. 


PANAMA is a Good Cigarette 
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DIESEL ENGINES, BOILERS, STEAM 
TURBINES, PUMPS AND CRANES 
009 AND 63 FERGUSON 
SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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` NEW DELHI ADRAS 1 BOMBAY-1 CALCUTTA-1 
Post Box 187 Post Box 1876 Post Box 1238 Post Box 823 


PATNA LUCKNOW 
Post Box 103 Post Box 134 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES : ? 

AB -: Yogendra P. & Company, Doshiwada Pole. 
JAIPUR : United Engineering bo oration, Post Box 38. 
NAGPUR : Kale Sons & Co., ed, Post Box 27. 
OGALEVADI : Ogale Brothers Ltd.. (Distt. N. Satara). 

OT : Parimal AAA Gondal Road. 
SRINAGAR : Sein Anand & Co.. Post Box 31. 
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| THE PODAR MILLS, LTD.. 


BOMBAY. 
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Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. - 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


“Podar Chambers", 


109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


| Telegrams : Telephones $ 
“PODARGIRNI”. xx Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
Mills: 40149 
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BOMBAY IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW ! 


tlegant Spun #.0.0. Lamp Posts. 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR LAMP POSTS 


e No painting. No maintenance cost. 

Look attractive.‏ ٭ 

* Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 

* Erection simple and easy. 

* Economical in cost. 

* Supplied from nearest factory in India. 

* Patronised by Government and Municipalities. 
* Scientific Process used. 


50 Factorles in Indla, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and details write to 


THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO. LTD. 


Construction House, Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY 1. 
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aatlon marks tho famous 
leading House of JUGGILAL 
KAMLAPAT Founded la the 
eniddie of last century, this 
Wlustricus house by steady and 
Consistent progress has 
become a gigantic institution cf its typs In Indisa—a truly national concerp 
having 3a its fold multifarious manufacturing and commercial Dnes. 


INDUSTRIES 


KANPUR — - BOMBAY — CALCUTTA 
By setting up factorles aij over India of such goods as were fmported from zbroz9 


1.1 Industries have planted India's feet firmly or the road to adult sclf-suffidleagp 
end material prosperity, The trade mark of this House is your guarantee ef quali. 
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STYLED FOR YOU The new Dodge gives you new sleeker beauty 
with refreshingly simple lines and smart new grille. 


DESIGNED FOR YOU The interior is tasteful, luxurious and 
more convenient with wide, comfortable seats, clear all-round vision 
and one-piece curved windshield. 

BUILT FOR YOU The efficient, six-cylinder engine, stronger, 


wider chassis, new suspension system with exclusive new shock 
absorbers and many features for your safety and convenience: 


IT IS ON DISPLAY TODAY AT YOUR DEALER'S—SEE IT. 
Progressively Manufactured By: 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


AGRA ROAD, KURLA 
Ó————————————— 


اس 
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Telephone: (Three Lines) 38981 Telegrams : “FILTER” BOMBAY. 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 
9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 

Leading Flour Millers in India 
Biggest Unit Under One Management in 
ASIA 
Manufacturing 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents: 

VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. 
Mills : ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’ & *C' and || Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 
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“PROGRESS” 


SAFETY VALVE STOVES AND 
SPARE PARTS. 


HOLDING GOVERNMENT TEST 
CERTIFICATE SIMILAR TO 
WORLD KNOWN PUMP STOVES. 


-H- x 
HIRJI PESTORJI (SONA WALLA) 


EXPORTORS, IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS & REPRESENTATIVES 
13/15, Arab Street, Grant Road Corner BOMBAY, 8, (India). 
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So Appetising 
So Nourishing 
WHEN COOKED IN 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. lt is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins ۹ 
- from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 








BOOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Subscription Order Form 
The Book University Journal, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty Road, 
BOMBAY 7. 
Dear Sirs, 


Please enlist me as a subscriber fOT..........................» 
months 16033. and send the copy to the following 


address : 





I am remitting the ee Se by M.O 


half-yearly subscription of Rs. 3/- 
Yours faithfully, 
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x Gorakhnath 


x Lumbini Forest 





Hage meets 


No. 


x Muharram 


x. Deva Sharif 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 
FEBRUARY 13, 1955. 


Nawab Vazirs in Lucknow, are 
splendidly lit up for several nights 
to commemorate the martyr. 707105 
or effigies of his tomb, replicas of 
his horse Dhuldhul and of his 
standards called alams are display- 
ed with scrupulous zeal. 


But that is not all. The Tajia 
with Dhuldhul and the alams are 
also carried in the streets, accom- 
panied by crowds of mourners who 
recite the story of the 11138 
martyrdom. The mourners, who 
are probably professional, beat 
their breasts. Some walk on fire; 
others lash themselves with chains, 
or stab themselves with knives. 
Women, overpowered by memo- 
ries which have long been sancti- 
fied by religious tradition, cry hys- 
terically. 


In this way and although the 
event took place in a far-off land 
many centuries ago, the poignant 


My,jYounGc FRIEND, 


T is September 8, the day of 
the Muharram. 


Muharram is no longer as 
great an event on our side as it is 
in Lucknow. As you probably 
know, on this day, centuries ago, 
Imam Husain, the noble grandson 
of the Prophet of Islam, was slain 
at Kerbala. For nine days he 
fought his persecutors with daunt- 
less courage, but on the tenth he 
fell along with seventy-two of his 
followers. 


Year after year the Kerbala tra- 
gedy is kept fresh in the minds of 
Muslims all over the world. But 
Lucknow, as you know, was ruled 
over by the Nawab Vazirs of 
Oudh, who were Shias, which 
means that they claimed the great 
martyr as their Imam. 

During the Muharram, the three 
Imambaras, the prayer houses, con- 
Structed by one or other of the 
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I visited both it and Kapilavastu, 
the capital of Shuddhodana where 
reigned the father of Gautama, who 
later became the Enlightened. 


I love to visit such places. India 
to me is the living Mother, and 
every time I visit her shrines, I 
feel a sense of physical identity 
and my love for her comes in fresh 
waves of intensity. 

On the 16th, from Nutanva, the 
last railway station in Uttar Pra- 
desh, we motored down to the 
forest which has now grown over 
the buried debris of Kapilavastu. 
The only relics of the city we could 
find were the remains of a huge 
tank with its broken embankments, 
nearly covered over with trees and 
shrubs. There was a small temple 
of recent date, dedicated to some 
goddess, to whom the villagers had 
been offering mud water-pots shap- 
ed like elephants. I wonder whe- 
ther such peculiarly-shaped  offer- 
ings had something to do with 
some long-forgotten Buddhistic tra- 
dition. 

Then we returned to the spot 
where the Lumbini forest had 7 
once stood. You know how it de- 
rives its significance. When on the 
eve of her delivery, Mahamaya 
Devi left for her father’s house at 
Devadah. On the way she rested 
in this forest of shal trees. As her 


. pains started, she caught hold of 


the branch of a shal tree, and Gau- 
tama, who was to be the Buddha, 
was born. It was Vaishakhi Pur- 
nima. 

Until only a few years ago, no 
one had been sure where the Lum- 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 
memory of the Imam’s martyrdom 
evokes collective emotion genera- 
tion after generation. Who shall 
say that a beautiful event can ever 
be forgotten, if it is on a grand 
enough scale? 


I have a vivid recollection of the 
Muharram as it was celebrated in 
my native town of Broach, sixty or 
so years ago. 

On the eve of the Muharram, cer- 
tain Muslims of the town painted 
themselves yellow, drew black 
stripes on their bodies, donned pe- 
culiar head-dresses, and, armed 
with iron claws, played at being 
tigers. These “tigers” then went 
about the town sparring, shouting 
and pretending to fight one another, 
to the delight of the youthful in- 
habitants. I remember that during 
these days most of us little child- 
ren also painted ourselves yellow 
and black and played at tigers in 
our houses. It was great fun. 

On the day of Muharram the 
whole town collected at the shops, 
or in windows, to see the Tajia pro- 
cession pass by. The great attrac- 
tion of the day was the men who 
lashed themselves with chains, 
shouting “Husain Ya Husain”, and 
as the water-carriers drenched 
them at intervals, their thin blood 
drops were lengthened out into 
flowing reddened streams, giving 
us shivers. 

* 

I have seen the spot on which 
stood the famous Lumbini Forest, 
where Lord Buddha was born. 
Accompanied by my friend, Shri 
R. R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar, 
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I then returned to Gorakhpur. 
As you know, it is named after 
Gorakhnath, the great medieval 
saint who re-organised the Nath- 
yogi Sampradaya. On our side the 
sadhus of this sect are called Kan- 
phata bavas, for they pierce their 
ears for an ear-ring. 


The head of this shrine in Go- 
rakhpur is Mahant Digvijainath, a 
tall, well-built, educated person, 
with a modern outlook, who also 
runs a college. This is the one of 
the very few colleges in U.P. that 
has a sense of mission and its stu- 
dents are conspicuous by their dis- 
ciplined behaviour. 


In my young days the Gorakh- 
panthi sadhus visited Gujarat in 
large numbers. Gorakhtonk, a peak 
of Mount Girnar, is, as you know, 
one of their great shrines. The tra- 
velling minstrels of the sect also 
came to Broach, singing the bal- 
lads of Bhartrihari and Gopichand, 
both of whom, according to the tra- 
dition of the sect, became immortal 
in human body by giving up the 
world—one because his wife betray- 
ed him, and the other because his 
mother found him too handsome to 
be allowed to die. 


Sixty years ago, both of them 
were reported to be alive and walk- 
ing about on the banks of the Nar- 
mada at a place of pilgrimage call- 
ed Shulpanji. When I was a boy, 
this information was vouched for 
by a very old relative of mine, who, 
aS a young man, had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Shulpanji and actual- 
ly talked to them! This was direct 
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bini forest had stood two thousand 
five hundred years ago, but the site 
was identified by the chance dis- 
covery of the fragments of the 
broken pillar which had been erect- 
ed by Asoka on the spot. The res- 
tored pillar now stands in its ori- 
ginal position. On it is inscribed: 
“King Piyadasi—Beloved of the 
Gods—having been anointed for 
twenty years came in person and 
worshipped here.” -` 

The place was neglected even 
when Hieun-Tsang, the Chinese pil- 
grim, visited it in the seventh cen- 
tury, for he reported having found 
the pillar split by lightning. 

In the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries of the Christian era, Buddhism 
gradually disappeared from India 
and was replaced by Tantrism. A 
few years ago, however, it under- 
went a spurt of revival. 

In 1944, on account of political, 
rather than religious reasons, the 
Bauddha bhikshus were prohibited 
from either preaching or ordaining 
anyone into the Sangh. This led to 
an agitation in the Buddhistic reli- 
gious centres in Ceylon, Burma and 
Cambodia and the Dharmodaya 
Sabha was founded at Sarnath in 
order to deal with the matter. 


In 1950, when popular govern- 
ment was established in Nepal, the 
prohibitory orders were cancelled. 
"With the co-operation of the Nepal 
Government, the Dharmodaya Sa- 
bha installed the sacred relics of 
و‎ Sariputra and Mahamoggallana, the 

disciples of Lord Buddha, at Kath- 

mandu. 

وت : 
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they shared with Pashupata and 
other ancient Shaiva cults. 

Few historical data are available 
about Gorakhnath. Undoubtedly a 
powerful man, and one gifted with 
miraculous powers, he made his 
cult very powerful in Northern 
India. The shrines and following 
of the sect extended from Kabul to 
Assam. One of their main temples 
is in Nepal. I do not know what 
has happened to the one now situat- 
ed in Pakistan. 


In the Gorakhnath Temple at Go- 
rakhpur, I saw quite a few weird 
Nathyogis sitting between sacred 
fires. I had a great mind to go and 
talk to them, for I have little doubt 
that there are certain yogis in the 
sect who have developed super- 
natural powers. At any rate, it 
was one of the wandering Kanpha- 
ta bavas who first shook my 
scepticism by the performance of 
a miracle. 7 : 

Some time between 1918 and 
1921, I was reading my brief in my 
chambers one evening after Court 
hours, when a Nathyogi with an 
ear-ring presented himself at the 
door and demanded ten rupees. 
Very much annoyed, I shouted for 


my chaprassi and told the bava to 


go away. “This is not the place for 
begging,” I shouted. “Get out!” 

The old man stood imperturbably 
in the doorway. “My son”, he said, 
“Ramji is kind to you.” I shouted 
again, but he only smiled. . 

“Give me ten rupees. Look at 
your hand. Ramji has blessings for 
you. Give me ten rupees.” 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


evidence. Not even the Evidence 
Act will enable you to reject it! 


But the most popular story in 
our day was that of the great Nath- 
yogi Matsyendra Nath. I wonder 
whether you know something 
about him. Though a great ascetic, 
he fell in love with a lovely queen 
of Kamrup, where women were the 
lords—or shall I say ladies?—of 
creation, and men no better than 
Yahoos. After years of effort, his 
pupil Gorakhnath traced his master 
to where he was living in royal 
pomp, reminded him of his vows 
and brought him back to the asce- 
tic fold. “Chet Machhendra Gorakh 
aya’ has become a saying all over 
Northern India. 


Gorakhnath was not the founder, 
nor even the first of the saints of 
this cult. The God Shiva himself 
is accepted as having been the 
founder of the sect. Nathyogi sam- 
pradaya appears to me to be a sur- 
vival of the oldest ascetic order in 
India and possibly of the pre-Aryan 
age. Most of the other ascetic 
orders may have branched off from 
that parent stock. The scriptures 
of the sampradaya are Shivagamas, 
most of which are lost. The sect 
follows Shiva and Shakti worship. 
Its traditions, which are distinctly 
pre-Shankarite, emphasise yoga and 
specialise in developing miraculous 
powers; its highest aim is the at- 
tainment of ‘Shiva-hood’ in life. In 
pursuit of this gospel the Nath- 
yogis give prominence to hathyoga, 
which is concerned essentially with 
attaining the physical indestructi- 
bility of the body, an aim which 
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Born in 1819, of a devout Sufi 
family, Haji Saheb developed mys- 
tic tendencies early in life. Though 
not book-learned, he began to ini- 
tiate disciples at the age of four- 
teen. The source of his power was 
his faith in God. 


At fifteen he gave away all his 
properties at Deva and left for 
Mecca. From there, he proceeded 
on foot to Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Turkey, Rus- 
sia and Germany. In Germany, it 
is said, he was the guest of Prince 
Bismark, In Constantinople he 
met Sultan Abdul Majid I. 


In 1857 he returned to his home- 
village Deva. His relatives were 
uneasy, for they were afraid that 
this unexpected visitor might claim 
the properties they were enjoying. 
But he soon left India again, jour- 
neying alone and on foot. 


In 1899 he returned to Deva and 
settled there finally. 


From the time of Haji Saheb’s 
first visit to Mecca he had dressed 


himself in a single piece of yellow 


cloth. I saw his disciples wearing 
such clothes, and, but for their 
beards, I should have taken them 
for Buddha Bhikshus. 


Throughout his life Haji Saheb 
was characterised by Tawakkul 
and Taslim wa Raja: complete de- 
pendence on God and resignation 


72 His will; Sharanagati, as we call 


He had foresworn possessions. 
He accepted no nazar. Whatever he 
Was presented with, he gave away 
to others. He was truly God-mind- 
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Instinctively I looked down at 
my hand. On my right palm was 
imprinted in black  Devanagari 
script, “Sri Ram". It would have 
taken no more than a feather to 
knock me down. The man was 
eight feet away from where I was 
sitting and he had not come within 
touching distance. 


I took out my purse which con- 
tained, I remember, about twenty- 
five rupees. I handed them all to 
my chaprassi to give to the sadhu, 
who accepted the money, blessed 
me and left. 

I rubbed my eyes. There was no 
question of its having been hypno- 
lism, for I had to use soap before 
I could remove that sooty imprint. 

This was one of the early occa- 
sions upon which I saw materiali- 
Sation by yogic powers. I dare say 
the man knew no other feat than 
this. It may have been taught him 
by some guru, so that he should be 
able to ‘impress his followers. In 
any case it was a phenomenon 
which confirmed my faith in the 
possibilities of yogic powers. These 
are not unnatural. It is only that 
they operate by laws which we 
have not yet learnt to consider as 
natural. Some day I will tell you 
-of the various miraculous things of 
this kind which I have come across 
in the course of my life. 

* 


On the 20th of October, 1954, we 
went to Deva Sharif, a shrine near 
Barabanki, which is twenty miles 
or so from Lucknow. It is the tomb 
of Haji Hafiz Syed Waris Ali Saheb, 
a sufi saint. 
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monument, one of the finest in 
Uttar Pradesh. 


When in the shrine I saw his 
photograph. He had a noble pre- 
sence; handsome, impressive fea- 
tures, a broad intellectual forehead, 
magnificent and irresistible eyes; 
and on him was the peace of the 
dedicated. 


The annual Uras was being held 
the day we went to Deva. The date 
of the Uras associated with his 
father, was also fixed by the Haji- 
Saheb in a characteristic manner. 
He had only been three when he 
became an orphan, and he did not 
remember the date of his father's 
death. So he fixed the day on the 
kadva-chauth, when the harvest is 
gathered and the villagers are free 
to enjoy themselves. 


Hundreds of the villagers had 
gathered at the Uras. Many were 
enjoying themselves in the exhibi- 
tion and the merry-go-rounds were 
full of laughing children. A hockey 
match was being played enthusias- 
tically. 


In the evening we had fireworks 
which had been prepared by com- 
peting makers, all of whom, I un- 
derstand, live in one village. 'The 
fireworks were magnificent and the 
crowds were full of joy. 

The memory of Haji Saheb could 
not have been better celebrated. 


Yours sincerely, 
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ed, rising above and beyond mere 
religious beliefs. Among his disci- 
ples were not only Muslims but 
Hindus and Christians. He never 
asked any of his followers to abjure 
their own religion. To every one 
of his disciples he said: “You and I 
are the same"; and to the Hindu 
disciples he would say: RESO. in 
Brahma’. 


Haji Saheb had disciples in many 
parts of the world. A Spanish 
nobleman, Count Galaraza, came 
all the way to London to be initiat- 
ed by him. When the Count failed 
to find him there, he came all the 
way to Deva. Haji Saheb said to 
him: “You are come and are united 
with me. Blessed be your coming. 
You and I shall be together.” The 
Count ultimately settled in Calcutta 
and his will, a copy of which I saw, 
gave the residue of his property to 
the shrine. 


Haji Saheb was a Sufi in the spi- 
rit of the great Jalaluddin Rumi: 
“Fools exalt the mosque, but ignore 
the true temple in the heart." 


Haji Saheb never made any 
claims to supernatural powers, but 
many came to him and went away 
healed. He lived simply and hum- 
bly, and in God. “Love”, he said, 
“is better than formal righteous- 
ness". 

He died on the 7th of April, 1905. 
He appointed no successor, for, as 
he had said: *My creed is Jove, and 
a lover has no successor." 

Haji Saheb was buried on the 
very spot where he died at Deva. 
Now it is covered by an elaborate 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


WOMAN AND HER ROLE 


she was to supply with her life, 
whose materials were to be produc- 
ed and gathered by her comrade. 


. However, it is evident that an 
increasing number of women in the 
West are ready to assert that their 
difference from men is unimport- 
ant. The reason for the vehement 
utterance of such a paradox can- 
not be ignored. It is a rebellion 
against a necessity, which is not 
equal for both the partners. 


Love in all forms has its obli- 
gations, and the love that binds 
women to their children binds them 
to their homes. But necessity is a 
tyrant, making us submit to injury 
and indignity, allowing advantage 
over us to those who are wholly or 
comparatively free from its burden. 
Such has been the case in the social 
relationship between man and wo- 
man. Along with the difference in- 
herent in their respective natures, 
there have grown up between them 
inequalities fostered by  circum- 
stances. Man is not handicapped 
by the same biological and psycho- 
logical responsibilities as woman, 
and therefore he has the liberty to 
give her the security of home. This 
liberty exacts payment when it 


offers its boon, because to give or. 


to withhold the gift is within its 
power. It is the unequal freedom 
In their mutual relationships which 


REATIVE expressions attain 
their perfect form through 
¦ emotions modulated. Woman 
has that expression natural to her 
—a cadence of restraint in her be- 
haviour, producing poetry of life. 
She has been an inspiration to man, 
guiding, most often unconsciously, 
his restless energy into an immense 
variety of creations in literature, 
art, music and religion. 'This is 
why, in India, woman has been des- 
cribed as the symbol of Shakti, the 
creative power. 


But if woman begins to believe 
that, though biologically her func- 
tion js different from that of man, 
psychologically she is identical 
with him; if the human world in 
its mentality becomes exclusively 
male, then before long it will be 
reduced to utter inanity. For life 
finds its truth and beauty, not in 
any exaggeration of sameness, but 
in harmony. 


If woman’s nature were identical 
with man’s, if Eve were a mere tau- 
tology of Adam, it would only give 
rise to a monotonous superfluity. 
But that she was not so was prov- 
ed by the banishment she secured 
from a ready-made Paradise. She 
had the instinctive wisdom to rea- 
lise that it was her mission to help 
her.mate in creating a paradise of 
their own on earth, : whose ideal 
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deal of it is a forced growth of com- 
pulsion. bearing seeds of degrada- 
tion. 

In those ages when men acknow- 
ledged spiritual perfection to be 
their object, women were denounc- 
ed as the chief obstacle in their 
way. The constant and conscious 
exercise of allurements, which gave 
women their power, attacked the 
weak spots in man's nature, and 
by doing so added to its weakness. 
For all relationships tainted with re- 
pression of freedom must become 
sources of degeneracy to the strong 
who impose such repression. 


Balance of power, however, bet- 
ween man and woman was in a 


Shiri Rabindranath T looking over the creciings ‘received on his 2007 | birthday - m “al. 


has made the weight of life’s tra- 
gedies so painfully heavy for wo- 
man to bear. 


Some mitigation of her disadvan- 
tage has been effected by her ren- 
dering herself and her home a lu- 
xury to man. : She has accentuated 
those qualities in herself which in- 
sidiously impose their bondage over 
her mate, some by pandering to his 
weakness, and some by satisfying 
his higher nature, till the sex-con- 
sciousness in our society has grown 
abnormal and overpowering. There 
is no actual objection to this in it- 
Self, for it offers a stimulus, acting 
in the depth of life, which leads to 
creative exuberance. But a great 
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From the beginning of our soci- 
ety, women have naturally ac- 
cepted the training which imparts 
to their life and their home a spirit 
of harmony. It is their instinct to 
perform their services in such a 
manner that these, through beauty, 
might be raised from the domain of 
slavery to the realm of grace. Wo- 
men have tried to prove that in the 
building up of social life they are 
artists and not artisans. But all 
expressions of beauty lose their 
truth when compelled to accept the 
patronage of the gross and indiffer- 
ent. Therefore when necessity 
drives women to fashion their lives 
to the taste of the insensitive or 
the sensual, then the whole thing 
becomes a tragedy of desecration. 
Society is full of such tragedies. 


Many of the laws and social re- 
gulations guiding the relationships 
of man and woman are relics of 
a barbaric age, when the brutal 
pride of an exclusive possession 
had its dominance in human rela- 
tions, such as those of parents and 
children, husbands and wives, mas- 
ters and servants, teachers and dis- 
ciples. The vulgarity of it still per- 
sists in the social bond between the 
sexes because of the economic help- 
lessness of woman. Nothing makes 
us so stupidly mean as the sense 
of superiority which the power of 
the purse confers upon us. 


The powers of muscle and of 
money have opportunities of imme- 
diate satisfaction, but the power of 
the ideal must have infinite pati- 
ence. The man who sells his goods, 
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measure established when home 
wielded a strong enough attraction 
to make men accept its obligations. 
But at last the time has come when 
the material ambition of man has 
assumed such colossal proportions 
that home is in danger of losing its 
centre of gravity for him and he is 
receding farther and farther from 
its orbit. 


The arid zone in the social life is 
spreading fast. The simple com- 
forts of home, made precious by 
the touch of love, are giving way 
to luxuries that can only have 
their full extension in the isolation 
of self-centred life. Hotels are be- 
ing erected on the ruins of homes; 
productions are growing more stu- 
pendous than creations; and most 
men have, for the materials of 
their happiness and recreation, 
their dogs and horses, their pipes, 
guns, and gambling clubs. 


Reactions and rebellions, not be- 
ing normal in their character, go 
on hurting truth until peace is res- 
tored. Therefore, when woman re- 
fuses to acknowledge the distinc- 
tion between her life and that of 
man, she does not convince us of 
its truth, but only proves to us 
that she is suffering. AH great suf- 
ferings indicate some wrong some- 
where. In the present case, the 
wrong is in woman's lack of free- 
dom in her relationship with man, 

which compels her to turn disabili- 
ties into attractions, and to use un- 
truths as her allies in the battle of 
life, while she is suffering from the 
precariousness of her position. 
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force in their world. Our women 
know by heart the legends of the 
great women of the epic age—Savi- 
tri who by the power of love con- 
quered death, and Sita who had no 
other reward for her life of sacri- 
fice but the sacred majesty of sor- 
row. They know that it is their 
duty to make this life an image of 
the life eternal, and that love’s 
mission truly performed has a spi- 
ritual meaning. It is a religious 
responsibility for them to live the 
life which is their own. For their 
activity is not for money-making, 
or organising power, or intellectual- 
ly probing the mystery of exist- 
ence, but for establishing and main- 
taining human relationships requir- 
ing the highest moral qualities. It 
is the consciousness of the spiritual 
character of their life’s work, which 
lifts them above the utilitarian 
standard of the immediate and the 
passing, surrounds them with the 
dignity of the eternal, and trans- 
mutes their suffering and sorrow 
into a crown of light. 


I must guard myself from the 
risk of a possible misunderstand- 
ing. The permanent significance of 


-home is not in the narrowness of 


its enclosure, but in an eternal mo- 
ral idea. It represents the truth of 
human relationship; it reveals lo- 
yalty and love for the personality 
of man. Let us take a wider view, 
in a perspective. truer than can be 
found in its DM. conventional 
associations. 


With the discovery and -develop- 
ment of agriculture there came a 
period of settled life in our history. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


or fulfils his contract, is cheated if 
he fails to realise payment, but he 
who gives form to some ideal may 
never get his due and be fully paid. 
‘What I have felt in the women of 
India is the consciousness of this 
ideal—their simple. faith in the 
sanctity of devotion lighted by love 
which is held to be divine. 


. True womanliness is regarded in 
our country as the saintliness of 
love. It is not merely praised 
there, butliterally worshipped; and 
she who is gifted with it is called 
Devi, as one revealing in herself 
Woman, the Divine. That this has 
not been a mere metaphor to us is 
because, in India, our mind is fami- 
liar with the idea of God in an 
eternal feminine aspect. Thus the 
Eastern woman, who is deeply 
aware in her heart of the sacred- 
ness of her mission, is a constant 
education to man. It has to be ad- 
mitted that there are chances of 
such an influence failing to pene- 
trate the callousness of the coarse- 
minded; but that is the destiny of 
all manifestations whose value is 
not in success or reward in honour. 


Woman has to be ready to suffer. 
She cannot allow her emotions to 
be dulled or polluted, for these are 
to create’ her life's atmosphere, 
apart from which her world would 
be dark and dead. 'This leaves her 
heart without any protection of in- 
sensibility, at the mercy of the 
hurts and insults of life. Women of 
India, like women everywhere, have 
their share of suffering, but it ra- 
diates through the ideal, and be- 
comes, like sunlight, a creative 
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spir itual. Its powerful pressure 
from all sides narrows the limits of 
home, the personal region of the 
human world. Thus, in this region 
of life, women are every day hustl- 
ed out of their shelter for want of 
accommodation. 


But such a state of things can 
never have the effect of changing 
woman into man. On the con- 
trary, it will lead her to find her 
place in the unlimited range of 
society, and the Guardian Spirit of 
the personal in human nature will 
extend the ministry of woman over 
all developments of life. 


Habituated to deal with the 
world as a machine, man is multi- 
plying his materials, banishing 
away his happiness and sacrificing 
love to comfort, which is an illu- 
sion. At last the present age has 
sent its cry to woman, asking her 
to come out from her segregation 
in order to restore the spiritual 
supremacy of all that is human in 
the world of humanity. She has 
been aroused to remember that 
womanliness is not chiefly decora- 
tive. It is like that vital health, 
which not only imparts the bloom 
of beauty to the body but joy to 
the mind and perfection to life. 


[Courtesy: “Vishvabharati”.} 





The nomad ever moved on with his 
tents and cattle; he explored space 
and exploited its contents. The cul- 
tivator of land explored time in its 
immensity, for he had leisure. Com- 
paratively secured from the uncer- 
tainty of his outer resources, he 
had the opportunity to deal with 
his moral resources in the realm of 
human truth. This is why agricul- 
tural civilisation, like that of India 
and China, is essentially a civilisa- 
tion of human relationship, of the 
adjustment of mutual obligations. 
It is deep-rooted in the inner life of 
man. Its basis is co-operation and 
not competition. In other words, 
its principle is the principle of 
home, to which all its outer adven- 
tures are subordinated. 


In the meanwhile, the nomadic 
life with its predatory instinct of 
exploitation has developed into a 
great civilisation. It is immensely 
proud and strong, killing leisure, 
and pursuing opportunities. It mi- 
nimises the claims of personal re- 
lationship and is jealously careful 
of its unhampered freedom for 
acquiring wealth and asserting its 
will upon others. Its burden is the 
burden of things, which grows hea- 
vier and more complex every day, 
disregarding the human and the 





Life finds its wealth by the claims of the world, and 


—Tagore. 


its worth by the claims of love. 


Wrong cannot afford defeat, but Right can. 


—Tagore. 
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Sri Aurobindo 


INDIA'S DESTINY 





tion of the ideal....She can, if she 
will, give a new and decisive turn 
to the problems over which all 
mankind is labouring and stumbl- 
ing, for the clue to their solutions 
is there in her ancient knowledge. 


. Whether she will rise or not to the 


height of her opportunity in the 
renaissance which is coming upon 


her, is the question of her destiny. 


[Courtesy : Aurobindo Ashram] 








wı NDIA can best develop herself 
I and serve humanity by being 
4! herself and following the law 
of her own nature. This does not 
mean, as some narrowly and blind- 
ly suppose, the rejection of every- 
thing new that comes to us in the 
stream of Time or happens to have 
been first developed or powerfully 
expressed by the West. Such an 
attitude would be intellectually 
absurd, physically impossible, and 
above all unspiritual; true spiri- 
tuality rejects no new light, no 
added means or materials of our 
human self-development. It means 
simply to keep our centre, our es- 
sential way of being, our inborn 
nature and assimilate to it all we 
receive, and evolve out of it all we 
do and create. 


This is the direction in which the 
philosophy, poetry, art of the West 
is, still more or less obscurely, but 
with an increasing light, beginning 
to turn, and, even some faint glints 
of the truth are beginning now to 
fall across political and sociological 
ideals. India has the key to the 


knowledge and conscious applica- 
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C. Rajagopalachari 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST 
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in the fields to be gleaned. For 
many days the brahmana and his 
family starved. One day after wan- 
dering in hunger and heat, with 
great difficulty they came home 
with a small quantity of maize 
which they had gathered. They 
ground it and after doing their 
prayers they divided the flour into 
four equal parts and offering 
ae to God sat down eagerly to 
eat. 


Just then a brahmana entered 
and he was exceedingly hungry. 
seeing an unexpected guest arrive 
they got up and made due obeis- 
ance and asked him to join them. 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari who has 
been awarded the title of Bharata- 
Ratna last year is ripe with 
honours and age, by service ren- 
dered to the nation in a number 
of ways. Not the least of them is 
noble literature which has flowed 
from his pen. Here is reproduced. 
a golden story from his masterly 
rendering of our national epic 
Mahabharata. 








€ BRAHMANA lived in Kuru- 

| kshetra who obtained his 
! daily food by gleaning in the 
fields. He and his wife, son and 
daughter-in-law, all four lived in 
this manner. Every day in the 
afternoon they would sit down and 
have their only meal for the day. 
On days when they failed to find 
enough grain, they would fast until 
the next afternoon. They would 
not keep over anything for the 
next day if they got more than 
they required for the day. This was 
the strict unchchavritti discipline 
they had pledged themselves to 
observe. 

They passed their days thus for 
many years, when a great drought 
came and there was famine all over 
the land. All cultivation ceased 
and there was neither sowing nor 
harvesting nor any grain scattered 
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“You are versed in the sastras, 
best of brahmanas," replied the 
wife. "Is it not true that dharma, 
artha and all the objects of human 
activity are to the common and 
equal benefit to both of us who 
have been joined together? Do look 
on me with compassion and take 
my share of the flour and satisfy 
the requirements of this our guest. 
You are hungry as I am and you 
should not make any distinction 
between us. I entreat you not to 
deny my request." 


The husband yielded and took 
the wife's share and gave it to the = 
guest who took it greedily and ate E 
it. But he was still hungry! " 


Great was the distress of the poor. 
brahmana of Kurukshetra. His 
son who saw this came forward. 
“Father, here is my share,” said 
he. “Give it to this guest who 
seems to be still hungry. I shall 
be indeed happy if we shall thus 
be able to fulfil our duty.” 


The father’s distress increased. 
“Child!” he exclaimed, “old men 
can stand starvation. Youth’s hun- 
ger is severe. I am not able to find 
it in my heart to accept what you 


say.” 


The son insisted. “It is the duty 
of the son to look after his father 
in his declining years. The son is 
not different from his father. Is it 
not said that the father is born 
afresh in his son? My share of the 
flour is yours in truth. I beg of 
you to accept what I give and feed - 


this hungry guest.” S 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


The pure-souled brahmana and his 
wife and son and daughter-in-law 
were exceedingly delighted to have 
the good fortune of receiving a 
guest at that juncture. “Oh best 
of brahmanas, I am a poor man. 
This flour of maize was obtained 
in accordance with dharma. Pray 
accept this. May blessings attend 
on you,” said the brahmana of 
Kurukshetra and gave his share of 
the flour to the guest. 


The guest ate it with avidity but 
he was still hungry when he had 
finished. 


Seeing his hungry and unsatis- 
fied look, the brahmana was griev- 
ed and did not know what to do, 
when his wife said: “Lord, give my 
share also to him. I shall be glad 
if the guest’s hunger be satisfied.” 
Saying this, she handed her share 
of the flour to her husband to be 
given to the guest. 


“Faithful one," said the husband, 
"the beasts and the birds and all 
the animals tend the females of 
their species with care. May man 
do worse? I cannot accept your 
suggestion. What shall I gain in 
this or in the other world if I leave 
you to starve and suffer in hunger, 
you who help me and serve me to 
do the sacred duties of a house 
holder's life? Beloved one, you are 
now skin and bone and famished 
and exceedingly hungry. How can 
I leave you to suffer in that con- 
dition and hope to attain any good 
by feeding the guest? No, I can- 
not accept your offer." . 
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Thus implored by his daughter- 
in-law, the brahmana accepted her 
share of the flour and blessed her 
saying, “Loyal girl, may every good 
be yours!” . 


The guest received this last por- 
tion avidly and ate it and was sa- 
tisfied. 


*Blessed is your hospitality given 
with the purest intent and to the 
uttermost of your.capacity. Your 
gift has pleased me. Lo there! the 
gods are showering flowers in ad- 
miration of your extraordinary sac- 
rifice. See! the gods and the gan- 
dharvas have come down in their 
bright chariots with their attend- 
ants to take you with your family 
to the happy regions above. Your 
gift has achieved swarga for you 
as well as for your ancestors. Hun- 
ger destroys the understanding of 
men. It makes them go aside from 
the path of rectitude. It leads 
them to evil thoughts. The pious 
when suffering the pangs of hun- 
ger lose their steadfastness. But 
you have, even when hungry, 
bravely set aside your attachment 
to wife and son and placed dharma 
above all else. Rajasuya sacrifices 
completed in splendour would pale 
into insignificance before the great 
sacrifice you have done through 
this single act of hospitality. The 
chariot is waiting for you. Enter 
and go to swarga, you and your fa- 
mily.” Saying this the mysterious 
guest disappeared. 


“Dear boy, your nobility and 
your mastery over the senses fill 
me with pride. Blessings on you; 
I shall accept your share!” said the 
father, and he took the son’s flour 
and gave it to the guest to eat. The 
guest ate the third part of the flour 
also but he was still hungry! 


The brahmana who lived on scat- 
tered grains was confused. 


While he was in distress not 
knowing what to do, his daughter- 
in-law addressed him thus: 


“Lord, I shall give my share too 
and gladly complete our efforts to 
feed this guest. I beg of you to 
accept it and bless me, your child, 
for by that I shall have eternal 
good as my reward.” 


The father-in-law was sad beyond 
measure. “O girl of spotless cha- 
racter, pale and emaciated as you 
are from starvation, you propose 
to give your part of the food also 
to me so that I may earn merit by 
giving it to this guest. If I accept 
your offer, I shall indeed be guilty 
of cruelty. How could I possibly 
look on when you wither in hun- 
ger?” 

The girl would not listen. “Fa- 
ther, you are lord of my lord and 
master, preceptor of my preceptor, 
god of my god. I implore you to 
accept my flour. Is not this body 
of mine dedicated wholly to serve 
my lord? You should help me to 
attain the good. Do take this flour, 
I entreat you.” 
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K. M. Munshi 


THE SOCIAL WORKER: 


It may change external conditions; . 


it will never change the outlook of 
those who need help, or bring them 
happiness. 

The success of our social work, 
therefore, is bound up with train- 
ing a band of social workers who 
not merely know the technique of 
social work but who have acquired 


a human approach to the problems; . 


who feel oneness with the unfortu- 
nates among whom they are work- 
ing; who have conquered the ego- 
istic desire to teach and improve 


. from a high pedestal; who have de- 


veloped a sense of dedication of life 
to spiritual ends. 

The task of social workers in the 
villages is much more difficult, for 
it means changing the whole out- 
look on life and includes not mere- 
ly setting up or running relief insti- 
tutions, but includes activities re- 
lating to health, literacy, education, 
social relations and moral and reli- 
gious traditions and even agricul- 
ture. ۱ | 

To deal only with one of these 
factors is not to achieve anything 
at all Like multi-purpose develop- 
ment projects we must have multi- 
purpose social workers. Such wor- 
kers should be so educated that 
they love the rural life and have 
an insight into the rural philoso- 
phy. They should have the capa- 


(Continued on page 37) f 


NE of the greatest difficulties 
in the field of social work is 





spirit of dedication. Many persons 
take to social work at present as 
an incident of public life or for 
personal or professional advance- 
ment; some, through such work, 
seek psychological satisfaction 
which is not available to them in 
their own sphere of life. Such 
workers are a hindrance rather 
than a help. Those who have not 
made particular success of their 
lives are not likely to be good 
social workers. 


It is because of such workers 
that most of our institutions for 
the relief of the destitute or the 
delinquent lack that human touch 
so essential for human uplift. 


In European countries, the tradi- 
tion of social service was built up 
by the spiritual urge which impell- 
ed monks and nuns to serve Christ 
through the love of man. Similarly, 
we had our sadhus and sannyasis; 
now they are a dying race. 

Only when a worker possesses 
the aspiration to uplift life by com- 
plete surrender of his egoistic im- 


pulses, he acquires the power to 


invoke a response in others. With- 
out such an aspiration social ser- 
vice is superficial and mechanical. 
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MATHURA 


The latter was married to Vasu- 
deva. Kamsa is depicted as a 
tyrant and it was predicted that 
the eighth child of Devaki would 
kill him. Kamsa who was suppos- 
ed to be the great demon Kalanemi 
in human form, usurped the 
throne of his father and coming to 
know of the prophecy, he got im- 
prisoned his sister and Vasudeva 
and put to death six of their child- 
ren immediately after they were 
born. The seventh embryo was 
miraculously transferred to  Ro- 
hini, another wife of Vasudeva, 
and Sankarshana (a son born of 
extraction and transference) or 
Balarama was born of her. The 
eighth child born at Mathura in 
the prison cell was Krishna, wor- 
shipped by Hindus as Purna Puru- 
shottama and the eighth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. Vasudeva ex- 
changed Krishna with the daughter 
of Nanda and Yashoda at Gokul. 
Kamsa tried to kill her, the Yoga- 
hidra, but she miraculously went 


‘up to heaven and became Durga to 


the great terror of Kamsa. 
Krishna’s boyhood and young 
age are described in detail in Hari- 
vamsa and the 10th Skandha of 
Bhagavata. Efforts were made by 
Kamsa to kill Krishna at Gokul 
but they failed. Ultimately 
Krishna accepted the treacherous 


ES EVAKI visualises the Divine 
jon Krishna's birth and 





| prays: 
aga sut ٠٢۳ ۱ 
3 LOEO EAD 


l چ‎ wt جج‎ ARATAT : ١ 
۱ Bhagavata X-3-24. 


“Vedas describe you as the non- 
manifest, the first cause, the Brah- 
man, the resplendent conscious- 
ness, one without qualities or mo- 
difications, pure existence without 
any particularity or desires. You 
are Vishnu incarnate who illumi- 
nates the intellect, mind and other 
internal organs." 


Mathura situated on the right 
bank of Yamuna between Delhi 
and Agra is reputed to have been 
founded by Satrughna, brother of 
Rama. This place was known as 
Madhuvana. Madhu ruled over 
this area. He and his son Lavana 
challenged Rama who sent Satru- 
ghna to deal with him. Madhu 
and Lavana were killed in the 
fight and Satrughna founded the 
city of Mathura. à 


From the Solar race, the area 
came under the rule of the Yada- 
vas. The Yadu king Ugrasena had a 
son Kamsa and a daughter Devaki. 
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A view of the Yamuna Ghats at Mathura. 


Tirtha but a sin committed in a 
Tirtha sticks hard. This is true of 
other Tirthas but in Mathura, the 
sin committed there is destroyed in 
Mathura itself—such is said to be 
the greatness of the Tirtha. 


md wr Yi fT |‏ ہج 
In the word derived from‏ 
Mathura, M, U, and A are said to‏ 
represent the three components of‏ 
the mystic syllable “aum”. They‏ 
also represent the three divinities‏ 


of the Hindu ‘Trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. 


Krishna figures in the Mahabha- 
rat story at the time of the Svayam- 
vara of Draupadi; he is the friend, 
guide and philosopher of the Pan- 
davas, instructs Bhima to. kill 
Jarasandha of Magadha and him- 


self kills Sisupala, the Chedi king. : 


It is said that a sin comr^ 


invitation of Kamsa, came to Ma- 
thura, killed Kamsa, and re-estab- 
lished Ugrasena on the throne. 
Kamsa was the son-in-law of Jara- 
sandha, the powerful ruler of 
Magadha. The latter, in vengeance, 
invaded Mathura several times and 
Krishna for the safety of the Yada- 
vas preferred to leave Mathura 
and established himself in Dwa- 
raka in Saurashtra. Kalayavana 
was also harassing the population 
of Mathura and that was the addi- 
tional reason for shifting. 


¥ 

Mathura is the celebrated centre 
of pilgrimage being the birth-place 
of Krishna. Varaha Purana says 
that the Mathura Mandala is 20 
yojanas in measure and one bath- 
ing in Yamuna is purified from all 
Sins. j 
mitted elsewhere is destroyed in à 
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from the prison of Jarasandha 
really put a stop to an intended 
human sacrifice and the inhuman 
treatment meted out to women by 
Jarasandha and thus emphasised 
the right conduct. In Rigveda, 
Vishnu is referred to as Gopa 
or Cowherd. facor ET: The 
Jain tradition “is that Vasu- 
deva-Krishna was a contemporary 
of the Jain Tirthankara Arishta- 
nemi who preceded  Parsvanath. 
The Buddhist canonical works 
Mahaniddesa and Chullaniddesa 
(1st century A.D.) mention wor- 
shippers of Vasudeva and Bala- 
rama. 


Krishna was identified with the 
vedic Vishnu as His Avatara and 
the Vasudeva cult and the Bhaga- 
vata religion began to flourish. 


In the maamaa 16 we 
have the TTT waar viz. 
0010 faa? 8829 


wat fac: sala‏ ابا ا 
Here Vasudeva is identified with‏ 
Vishnu and Narayana. Nara and‏ 
Narayana are identified with Ar-‏ 
juna and Krishna. The Narayaniya‏ 
section of Santi Parva states that‏ 
Narayana is the Supreme Being‏ 
and Krishna is Its Avatara.‏ 


The Bhagavata religion which 
had its rise in the land of the 
Yadavas, Satvatas, and Vrishnis 
of Mathura spread widely in North 
and West and also in the South. 
The name of the Pandya capital 
Madura is the same as Madhura or 


28 


He acted as the ambassador of 
peace in the great war and then as 
Arjuna’s guide and  charioteer. 
After Krishna gave up his mortal 
coils in the forest, Arjuna estab- 
lished Vajra, the surviving grand- 
son‘ of Krishna, on the throne of 
Mathura.  Historicity of Krishna 
is not now questioned by scholars 
nor is it generally questioned that 
he was the same cow-herd hero at 
Gokul who established Dwaraka, 
helped Pandavas, and was the 
great Royal sage who gave to hu- 
manity the Bhagavad Gita which is 
called the Yogasastra, is placed on 
the level of Upanishads, and is re- 
verentially referred to in plural. 


* 


The deification of Krishna as an 
Avatara of Vishnu must have been 
long before the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali and even Panini (5th 
century B.C.). Panini refers to 
Vasudevakas, i.e. persons whose 
object of worship is Vasudeva. 
Megasthenes (4th century B.C.) 
says that in Sourasenoi, ie. the 
Surasena country of which Ma- 
thura was the capital, Herakles 
(Vasudeva-Krishna) was specially 
worshipped. Heliodorus (2nd cen- 
tury B.C.) the great Ambassador 
of the Indo-Greek King Antialcidas 
was a devotee of Vasudeva Krishna. 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
Krishna, son of Devaki, is referred 
to as a sage and disciple of Ghora 
Angiras. The latter was a wor- 

, shipper of the Sun and laid empha- 
sis on the right conduct. Krishna 


who liberated the kings and women 
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The tower of Sri Krishnaji's Temple 
at Mathura. 


tury onwards. References are also 
available of Jain teachers and the 
donors. One Jain inscription refers 
to the Chaturvarna sangha of the 
Jain community which consisted of 
four classes of monks, nuns, lay 
brothers and sisters. 


Mathura was thus a centre of 
Bhagavata religion, prior to Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, even before the . 
6th century B.C. Later on for 
several centuries Buddhism and 
Jainism flourished in this area. 
From the statement of Hieun 
Tsang it appears that in the 7th 


Raney 2 te‏ کہ م nen‏ حصہ 
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Mathura, the homeland of the 
phagavata religion. 
* 


Mahakachhayana, one of the fa- 
mous disciples of Buddha, actively 
preached Buddhism in Mathura. 
When Buddha visited the city, he 
noticed the abundance of women 
folk. It is mentioned as the most 
famous place in Milinda Panha. 
Upagupta, the preceptor of Empe- 
ror Asoka whom he converted to 
Buddhism was the son of Gupta 
and a perfumer. The accepted 
view is that Upagupta was born in 
Mathura where he built a big Bud- 
dhist monastery which existed till 
the 7th century A.D. He converted 
many people of Mathura to Bud- 
dhism. Eighteen thousand pupils 
attained sainthood through Upa- 
gupta. The well-known courtesan 
Vasavadatta, who was ultimately 
converted to Buddhism was a resi- 
dent of Mathura. Fa-Hien called 
Mathura the Peacock city. In his 
days Buddhism was flourishing 
here. Hieun Tsang also visited it 
and found it 20 li in circuit. In his 
days there were five Deva temples, 
three stupas built by Asoka, twenty 
Buddhist monasteries and 2000 
Buddhist priests. 


xX 


Mathura was also a famous cen- 
tre of Jainism during the reigns of 
.the Kusana kings. Here there 
are ruins of a Jain Shrine of the 
pre-Christian period and a number 
of small inscriptions, images, tab- 
lets, arches, etc. from the 1st cen- 
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again it was restored. Tavernier 
saw the temple in the beginning of 
Aurangazeb's reign in about 1659 
A.D.  Aurangazeb destroyed it 
again. It has again been restored. 

The present temple of Dwarka- 
disha is the biggest temple in 


Mathura. The worship is conduct- 
ed according to the Vallabha 
Sampradaya. 


From Visram Ghat starts the 
perambulation of five krosas. It is 
considered very meritorious to 
bathe in Yamuna on Kartik 2nd 
day of the bright half which is 
known as Yama Dvitiya. Yama is 
said to have gone to his sister 
Yamuna on this day and on being 
satisfied with a good meal provid- 
ed by his sister, he promised his 
sister that any one who bathed in 
Yamuna on that day of the year 
would be relieved of going to the 
region of Yama. 

The Potra Kunda is identified 
with the place where the clothes 
of Krishna when a baby were 
washed. 

In the north is situated the tem- 
ple of Mahavidya. 

Ganga purifies through a bath, 
Yamuna through the drinking of 
her sweet waters. 


* 


In the ruins of old Mathura have 
been found many objects of 
archaeological importance. Many 
mounds have been dug in the area 
near about and the objects of 
Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jain 
Sculptures, images, inscriptions 


ہہ 
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century A.D. orthodox Hinduism 
was again re-establishing itself 
and was equally prominent. By 
the eleventh century, Mathura was 
completely dominated by orthodox 
Hinduism. Buddhism had disap- 
peared in 1017 A.D. when Mohamad 
of Gazni burned the city. 


X 

Varaha Purana mentions various 
places in Mathura as. connected 
with incidents in  Krishna's life. 
Visranti Ghat (Visram Ghat) on the 
bank of Yamuna is pointed out as 
the place where Krishna took rest 
after killing the tyrant Kamsa. 
Kamsa ka Tila near the Southern 
Gate of Mathura is identified with 
the place where Kamsa was killed. 
The Yog Ghat is the place where 
Kamsa dashed to the ground 
Nanda's daughter Yoganidra. 


Bhutesvara Mahadeo's Temple is 
the place where there was the 
Stupa of Sariputta, one of the fa- 
mous disciples of Buddha. 

The Kesav Deo Temple was built 
on the site where the great Bud- 
dhist monastery called Yasa Vihara 
stood. 

It is clear that Buddhist stupas 
or monasteries were built on holy 
spots of orthodox Hinduism and 
with the decline of Buddhism, tem- 
ples of the orthodox Hindu faith 
were again constructed on those 
very spots. 


The Kesav Deo Temple was des- 
troyed by Mahmud of Gazni in 
1017 A.D. but it was soon rebuilt. 
`~ Sikandar Lodi destroyed it and 
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AD. Sanatana, Rupa and Vallabha 
are considered to be three brothers. 
Rupa was the minister of Hussain- 
shah. He and Sanatana were the 
pupils of Chaitanya. 


Vallabhacharya, whose i descen- 
dants are known as Gokul Gosains, 
was the second son of Lakshmana 
Bhatta, a Tailangana Brahmin of 
the Vishnuswami Sampradaya. He 
was born in 1479 A.D. in North 
India at a place called Champara- 
nya near Banaras while his parents 
were on a pilgrimage. On account 
of some alarm he was left behind 
but was soon taken back by his 
parents and brought to Banaras 
where he mastered Sanskrit lang- 
uage and Indian philosophy. He 
became a religious teacher and is 
said to have won the Sastrartha at 
Vijaynagar where Krishna Deva 
Raya accepted him as a great 
Acharya. He is the author of Anu- 
bhashya, Subodhini, Tatvartha- 
deepa, and numerous other works 
and his Sampradaya is known as 
the Suddhadvaita or Pushti Marga. 
He worshipped Balakrishna. His 
Sampradaya has spread much in 
Rajputana and Gujarat particu- 
cularly among the wealthy Bania 
and Bhatia communities. He vi- 
sited many places including Jagan- 
nath Puri, where it is said that the 
Lord summarised the doctrine in 
the following verse:— 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


and other remains of great histo- 
rical and archaeological impor- 
tance have been excavated. These 
objects are preserved in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta and the 
Curzon Museum at Mathura. 


Mathura sculptures are mainly 
in the spotted red sandstone. The 
main figure is raised in height and 
is prominently depicted. The 
figures are carved out’ boldly. 
Those representing action, particu- 
larly the feminine figures, show 
abundant sensuality. What was 
only a spontaneous gesture in the 
early art has become in the 
Mathura art conscious gestures 
and the symbolic expression has 
become sensuous and erotic. 
Foreign influence is also visible. 
Kanishka’s statue with a peculiar 
dress and heavy boots indicate the 
Scythic tradition and 86 6 - 
lian scenes are influenced by the 
Western Art. 


By about the 15th century A.D. 


Mathura became the centre of the’ 


Vaishnava reformers. Ramanujites 
established themselves in Brinda- 
"van. The Nimbarka Vaishnavas 
have one of.their oldest shrines on 
the Dhruva Hill at Mathura. The 
Bengali Vaishnavas, the Radha 
Vallabhis and disciples of Swami 
Haridas also spread their cult in 
this area. Rupa and Sanatana 
Gosains were the recognised leaders 
of the Brindavan community and 
they were the authors of several 
works. They were helped in their 
work by their nephew Jiva Gosain. 
Rupa flourished in about 1500-1560 
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King Uttanapada, when insulted 
by his father and _ step-mother, 
came down to Madhuban near 
Mathura and as instructed by 
Narada performed severe penance 
even though a child and ultimate- 
ly realised the Darshan of Vishnu. 
He was so young that on seeing 
the Lord, he could not speak any- 
thing and the Lord gave him 
speech by touching his cheek with 
His conch which was nothing but 
the embodiment of Vedas. Bhaga- 
vata’ says, Dhruva immediately 
obtained the power of speech and 
sang: 
:ا‎ shat ہ‎ 55۲+ Wed 
١-۹71٥ 518۰ ۹۲۳ | 
TAT CAAA MATa 
5٦٦٦ Wad FEIT TAA ۱١ 
Obeisance be unto you, the Lord 
and the manifestation of the Sup- 
reme Principle. You are my Ant- 
aryamin or the inner controller 
and with your supreme power and 
resplendent consciousness, you 
have enkindled to life this speech 
of mine which til now had re- 
mained dormant, as also my hands, 
feet, ears, sense of touch and the 
rest, including my very life-breath. 


Bhagavata IV-9-6. 
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“There is only one scripture and 
that is the one sung by the son of 
Devaki, Krishna, as the Bhagavad 
Gita. There is only one God and 
that is Krishna. There is only one 
Mantra being the various names 
of Krishna. There is only one duty 
and that is the seva or worship of 
that Krishna.” 


* 


There are 12 vanas in the vici- 
nity of Mathura. They are Madhu- 
ban, Talaban, Kumudban, Bahu- 
laban,  Kamaban,  Khadiraban, 
Brindaban, Bhadraban, Bhandir- 
ban, Belban, Lohaban, and Moha- 
ban. 


Gokul and  Govardhana are 
counted among the Upavanas. 


On Vaisakha Purnima, there is 
the festival of Vana-Vihara from 
the Visram Ghat. The Pancha 
Tirtha Mela begins for five days 
from Shravan Sukla 5th, pilgrims 
starting from Mathura to Brinda- 
ban. .Numerous other festivals 
take place during the course of 
the year. 


The other famous ghat on 
Yamuna is the Dhruva Ghat. The 
legend is that Dhruva, the son of 


Those who bring sunshine into the lives of others can- 


| —J. M. Barrie. 


not keep it from themselves. 
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C. R. Attlee 1 


THE ATOMIC PRESENT 


SUPPOSE that most of us in 

our time have read of the 

great civilizations of the past, 
and reading with a knowledge of 
the event we say, “What fools. these 
people were not to realize what was 
happening"—the rival emperors 
struggling for power in a Roman 
Empire with the barbarians ready 
to break in and usher in those cen- 
turies which we call the Dark Ages. 
Great civilizations have been des- 
troyed, sometimes from internal 
weaknesses, sometimes from exter- 
nal attacks. The Roman Empire 
came down through the forces of 
the uncivilized world. The destruc- 
tive force today is something which 
we have ourselves made, and it is 
operating in a one world civiliza- 
tion more closely linked than ever 
before. Would not a visitor from 


another planet say just the same autocracies alike—Comimunist coun- 
cee uid Hed ا‎ quarrel- tries, socialist countries, semi-social- 
l : ist countries, capitalist- countries, 

Russia is engaged in building up all are exposed to danger; and. un- 
her social system and an economy, less there is some change, I believe 
which we do not like, very differ. that the danger of world destruc- 
ent from our own. It is not our tion is very real. The forces of des- 
Way of life, but it is their concern. truction will keep piling up. "We 
We in the West have our way of cannot stop these things. It may 
life, our different economies, and be that the knowledge of how. to 
We do not wish to see them des- make these weapons may get more 
troyed. But the threat that we and more extended. Incidents lead- 
meet hangs over democracies and ing to war continue; the burden of 
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ticular creeds on other people, . I 
believe that democratic socialism 
will succeed on its own merits. If 
the Russian Communists and the 
American capitalists have as strong 
a faith as I have, they will believe 
that in due time their views will be 
accepted everywhere, but until then 
they must accept the fact that 
other people have different ideas. 


The time has come to make the 
United Nations organization a real 
ity and to realize the high hopes 
entertained at San Francisco. This 
must mean a gradual renunciation 
of the idea of absolute sovereignty 
and the building up of international 
organization. It means, too, that 
the ideal of dreamers of the past 
has become the necessity of the 
atomic present. Civilization can be 
saved, but only if the peoples of 
the world are roused to action. 


[Condensed from the “Listener”.} 
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armaments presses on the nations 
and causes impatience. 


The world today cannot afford to 
have any more wars. The only 
way open to us seems to be to make 
a new approach to world problems 
with the consciousness of this great 
danger. After all, all other prob- 
lems are really dwarfed by this. 
But I do not think it can be done 
just by discussing weapons. One 
must discuss causes. Inevitably 
there must be a real effort to effect 
some understanding, to live and to 
let live. If all the peoples of the 
world realize this great danger they 
must take action to avoid it. They 
must realize how small, in compari- 
son to this, are squabbles about bits 
of territory and the like. Those 
things can be settled if there is the 
will to settle them. But everything 
depends on acceptance of the need 
for toleration and upon the renun- 
ciation of all attempts to force par- 





I had rather take my chance that some traitors will 

_ escape detection, than spread abroad a spirit of general 
suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumour and gossip 
in place of undismayed and unintimidated inquiry. I 
believe that community is already in process of dissolution 
where each man begins to eye his neighbour as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the accepted creed, poli- 
tical as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; where 
denunciation, without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom. of dis- 
sent; where faith in eventual supremacy of reason has 


convictions 


—Judge Learned Hand. 


become so timid that we dare not enter our 
. in the open lists to win or lose. 
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Humayun Kabir 


SYNTHESIS OF INDIAN CULTURE 





A man who accepts western 
science intellectually is  steep- 
ed emotionally in traditions of 
ancient or medieval India. The lat- 
est fashion of thought exists side 
by side with a primitive mode of 
behaviour and feeling. In any case, 
there is no denying that the co- 
existence of three independent sys- 
tems has impoverished the intellec- 
tual life of a majority of educated 
men and women of India. 


The absence of a common system 
‘of national education has been one 
of the main reasons why so many 
Indians exhibit even today a re- 

(Contd. on page 46) 


` 







UCH that is unsatisfactory 
IAH in modern Indian life is due 
IL] to segregation of different 
groups in different compartments. 

Today, we have people whose 
education is influenced solely by 
the ideals and modes prescribed in 
ancient India. Time for them 
came to a stop some fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. 


There is another group versed in 
Arabic and Persian but innocent of 
the traditions of Sanskrit learning 
and the modern knowledge of the 
West. 


Students of the modern uni- 
versities are, on the other 
hand, often ignorant of Sans- 
krit, Arabic and Persian. Universi- 
ties and other higher organs of edu- 
cation have thus failed to reflect 
the synthesis which saints and 
poets, reformers and preachers and 
even simple men and women of lit- 
tle learning have achieved on the 
planes of religion, ethics and art. 


Men and women living together 
can neyer be segregated complete- 
ly. Groups isolated intellectually 
have therefore established contacts 
in the fields of feeling and beha- 
Viour. 'This lack of integration bet- 
ween intellect and feeling has, by a 
curious reaction, led to growth of 
compartmentalism in the indivi- 
dual mind. 
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V. V. Baxi 


"Power of Prayer 


sires, which in their own turn lead 
to a circle of incessant activity cul- 
minating into recurring bondage. 
therefore, is not only a 
purifier but a liberator. It gene- 
rates a force whose power it is diffi- 
cult for any element to withstand. 
It brightens the dim lamp of faith 
from which it takes rise. Without 
faith there is no prayer. Faith is 
the soii on which prayer takes 
root. 


Prayer again is the unbreakable 
bridge between man and God. Vic- 
tor Hugo defines prayer as “the 


"bringing by pure thought the un- 


known below in contact with the 
It is remem- 
It is 
constant remembrance also of our 
veaknesses. It is the soul’s cry 


for mercy, for forgiveness from sins 


nd relief from suffering, for in- 
iumerable acts of omission and 
commission and for the softening 
of the ego in man which makes 
him forget his Creator. 


Prayer is further an act of love, 
for no one who does not love can 
pray, and no one who does not 
pray can love. For like prayer, love 
is also Divine. Without the purity 
of the heart there is neither love 
nor is there prayer. God resides 
in the heart, which is softened with 


‘Prayer, 


‘unknown above”. 
‘brance in gratitude of God. 


RAYER is an act of faith; it 

is not'a mere mechanical re- 

cital to the Divine for grace, 
for God's grace is all-pervading like 
the gentle dew. If the receptacle 
of one's heart is open, it can receive 
the grace even without asking: 
Prayer is an experiment in self- 
purification, a discipline to bring 
the restive mind under control. It 
is the first aid to the soul lacerated 
with sufferings from a material 
world. Step: by step on the hea- 
venly ladder of prayer man rises 
to the heights of self-reverence, 
self-knowldge, self-control. For, as 
Tennyson has said, these three 
alone lead to sovereign power 
which chastens and subdues the 
ignoble claims of a material world 
on a soul willing to wend its way 
upwards to a nobler and.grander 
existence. 


rayer is the purifier of thoughts 
and, therefore, of the world of man; 
for our world is made up of our 
thoughts. Even as a spider weaves 
his web around him and enmeshes 
himself, so does man weave a web 
around him from his own thoughts 
and binds himself. ‘A heart’s gen- 
ile prayer clears the cobwebs and 
leads to lasting freedom. For if 
man needs anything, it is freedom 
from his thoughts which create de- 
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everything on the touchstone of 
reason and dry intellectualism, 
prayer provides the simplest ritual 
to bring peace and happiness 
which man’s mind so sadly needs 
today. ‘Therefore, it should’ be the 
cardinal faith of man of all climes 
and countries to devote some time 
to prayer and to teach the growing 
generation the importance of 
prayer. This alone will be able to 
stem the tide of disaster and im- 


‚prove the future of mankind. Man 


has in this age become a moral 
coward, bereft of religion, bereft of 
that softening grace which entitles 
him to be described as human and 
the religion of prayer ۰ constitutes 
the most powerful weapon for the 
destruction of this moral cowardice 
and for the re-making of man as 
God wished him to be. 


———- دنت 
THE SOHAL WORKER-—(Contd.)‏ 


city to fit modern ideas into the 
pattern of ancient ways. They 
should not spurn local conditions: 
and customs, nor should they be 
anxious to inject urban traditions. 
and standards into rural areas. 
They should have the gift to make 
the villager’s life—spiritual and 
emotional—more efficient and fruit- 
ful in terms of his own culture and 
his own personal values. If he has 
not this equipment, the worker is 
not likely to succeed. All he will 
do is to leave the villager frustrat- 
ed and discontented. . l 


[From his address at the Indian Co? 5 
ference of Social Work at Lucknow.) ۶/1۴ 
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jove and purified by prayer. No 
man who has risen to. great 
heights, was not devoted to prayer 
or love. 

Prayer is not self-seeking; it 
does not ask for things. It is not 
a barter. It does not seek anything 
for the one who prays, for the qua- 
lity of prayer is to flow and not to 
freeze. Prayer for one’s selfish 
gains limits its beneficent power, 
and he who prays for his own good 
is denied the joys and peace that 
prayer brings and also the experi- 
ence which its all-pervading and 
beneficent power bestows; because 
by its very nature, prayer is the 
alchemy of universal good; ‘aq 


Wat: ET wag without even 
asking for anything an act of 
prayer benefits him who prays and 
also others though this may not be 
a conscious experience. Prayer is 


{thus the soul’s strength. It is a 
‘way of life and the radiator of hap- 
' piness. 


Prayer can also be described as 
universal religion. It is not cir- 
cumscribed by ritual of sect. It has 
no confines of time or space or 
caste or creeds. On the contrary, 


jit is a potential living force which 


v combines together man to man and 


transcends all limitations.. It can- 


J 
` 


: not be anything else because it is 


God’s own incarnation in langu- 
age. He who prays not misses his 
soul, and no wonder, is never free 
from bondage and the unending 
cycles of countless lives of painful 
births and more painful deaths. 


In a world torn with doubts and 
disbeliefs, in an age which tests 


` 
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Chandrashanker Shukla 


Gandhian Interpretation of History 


war. A better statesman in his 
place, I believe, would have suc- 
ceeded in averting the war even 
then. Was not Helen the cause of 
the Trojan War? But why go so 
far? The Rajput wars, which be- 
long to modern history, had never 
their origin in economic causes.” 


On this point, Gandhiji has the 
strong support of Shri Radhakrish- 
nan who, in the course of a pene- 
trating analysis of Marxism, deal- 
ing with the Marxian theory that 
“the history of all societies that 
existed up to our time is the his- 
tory of class-struggles,” remarks: 


“History, however, is not a mere 
record of class-struggles. Wars 
between nations have been more 
frequent and violent than domestic 
struggles, and in the earlier history 
of mankind tribes and towns fought 
with one another. The feeling of 
nationality is stronger than class- 
consciousness in the present war. 
All through history the rulers and 
the ruled, the rich and the poor, 
fought side by side against the ene- 
mies of the country. We hate 
foreign workers more than we do 
our own capitalist employers. 
There are wars of religion, such as 
the wars for and against the Re- 
formation which went on in Europe 
for two centuries....Marxists, with 
a few exceptions, are fighting to- 
day for the capitalist states to 






ment with what in Marxian 
d terminology is known as 
“the economic interpretation of 
history", which propounds the doc- 
trine that “the driving force is not 
the thoughts and wills of men, but 
changes of climates, discoveries of 
raw materials, and the inventions 
of new technical processes which 
determine the course of history... 
Thus even the activity of inventing 
or creating is not, as it appears to 
be, a spontaneous mental activity, 
but is a function or by-product of 
environmental circumstances.” 


"I do not believe," said Gandhiji, 
"that it is Prakriti which originates 
and governs the thought-processes 
of Purusha.” He believed in the 
power of the spirit of man to shape 
its environment to some extent and 
thus affect the course of history. 
"I do not consider economic fac- 
tors to be the source of all the 
evils in the world,” he added. “Nor 
is it correct to trace the origin of 
all wars to economic causes. What 
were the causes of the last War? 
Insignificant ones. When the pre- 
sent War started, Chamberlain, who 
had till then bent all his ‘energies 


G ANDHIJI was not in agree- 


- on averting a war, changed his opi- 


nion overnight, because presumably 
he was afraid of losing the support 
of his party if at that stage he 
sought to keep England out of the 
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we have made the art of history. 
To say that human actions have 
depended on economic support is 
like saying that they have depend- 
ed on having two legs. It accounts 
for action, but not for such varied 
action; it is a condition, but not a 
motive; it is too universal to be 
useful.... There would be no his- 
tory if there were only economic 
history. All the historical events 
have been due to the twists and 
turns given to the economic in- 
stinct by forces that were not eco- 
nomic.” 

To sum up: 

“The emphasis on the importance 
of economic conditions is correct; 
the suggestion that they are exclu- 
sively determinant of history is in- 
correct.” 

Dealing with the assertion by the 
Marxists of the mastery of matter 
over spirit, the same British writer 


observes: 


“All revolution is the mastering 
of matter by the spirit of man, the 


emergence of that human author- 


ity within us which, in the noble 
words of Sir Thomas Browne, ‘owes 
no homage unto the sun’.” 

If ideas have no important place 
in the shaping of man and his his- 
tory, and if these latter in their 
origin and main currents the 
resultants of an interplay of mate- 
rial forces, why need there be such 
prodigious efforts after propaganda 
aimed at the conversion of men to 
ideologies? Indeed that propagan- 
da, by its very nature, presupposes 
the power of men to shape their .J. 
own conduct in conformity with f i 
their beliefs. 7 
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which they happen to belong.... 
The conflicts between the Hindu 
and the Muslim in India, or bet- 
ween the Protestants and Catholics 
in Ireland, are not manifestations 
of class-struggles. There are class- 
struggles and civil wars, but there 
are wars of religions and nations 
‘also. ‘The latter have been more 
decisive for human evolution. 
Again, it is not historically correct 
to argue that war is the inevitable 
consequence of capitalism.... To 
represent history as a series of in- 
ternal struggles, to ignore the 
forces of race, religion and patriot- 
ism, is to over-simplify the complex 
problem of human evolution." 

A British thinker, probing deep- 
ly into “the materialist theory of 
history”, remarks: 

“The theory, roughly, is this: that 
all the important things in history 
are rooted in an economic motive. 
In short, history is a science; a 
science for the search for food. 
Now I desire, in passing only, to 
point out that this is not merely 
untrue, but actually the reverse of 
truth. It is putting it too feebly 
to say that the history of man is 
not only economic. Man would not 
have any history if he were only 
economic. The need for food is 
certainly universal, so universal 
that it is not even human.... The 
economic motive is not merely in- 
side all history; it is actually out- 
side all history. It belongs to bio- 
logy or the science of life; that is, 
it concerns things like cows that 
are not so very much alive. Men 
are far too much alive to get into 
the science of anything; for them 


= " 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—14 . 
—— وک‎ Pople 14 


ANTHONY EDEN 


movement than any other. Perhaps 
his snow-white silk shirts and im- 
peccable deep-pointed attached col- 
lars add to the illusion. By main- 
taining them well he wears them 
‘longer, as closer scrutiny will 
doubtless reveal their distinguish- 
ed much-wornness. Strangely 
enough he refuses to carry an um- 
brella; probably he is allergic to 
the Chamberlain memory! 


At his official residence at 1, Carl- 
ton Gardens overlooking St. James 
Park, Eden works hard from early 
morning lying in bed, reading im- 
portant telegrams from his Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers abroad and 
arrives at his desk in the Foreign 
Office at 10 a.m. walking his way 
in his formal morning dress, bare 
headed. Then comes the round of 
consultations with his official ad- 
visers, instructing representatives 
abroad, receiving foreign dignita- 
ries, attending official functions and 
Cabinet meetings and—not the 
least—conferring with the P.M. 
When the Parliament is in session ' 
his duties become more arduous, 
being Deputy P.M. too. 


Eden sits on the green leather 
Government front bench in the 
House of Commons on Churchill's 
left, possibly because the P.M. is 
becoming slow of hearing and who 


journey I am about to under- 

take, I avail myself of your 
Majesty's gracious permission to 
advise that you should entrust the 
formation of a new government to 
Mr. Anthony Eden." This was the 
unprecedented message sent to late 
King George VI by Winston Chur- 
chill before he emplaned on a peril- 
ous flight to the U.S. in 1942 to 
meet President Roosevelt. Chur- 
chill has not changed his mind 
since. © 


In his black homburg, clipped 
moustache and perfect accent, 
handsome, elegant mannered Ro- 
bert Anthony Eden is the beau 
ideal of the diplomats of the world. 
The Americans called him “gla- 
mour king” when as a boy wonder 
he became Foreign secretary of the 
British Empire in his thirties and 
curiously enough, Mussolini named 
him “the best dressed fool in 
Europe”. 


Speaking of his streamlined if 
stereotyped appearance, it may be 
news to know that he owns com- 
paratively smaller number of suits 


1 N case of my death on this 


_ than an average American business 


man. Although made by famous 
Saville Row tailors, their elegant 
“appearance is attributable more to 


. nis own good figure and graceful 
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Krishna Menon. 

Eden was born on 12th June, 
1897 with a double silver spoon: a 
great estate, Eton, Oxford, first- 
class Honours in Oriental language, 
the army, active service in the first 
World War, marriage to heiress 
Beatrice Beckett, a little journalism 
and lucky entry into politics under 
the fostering care of Chamberlain, 
Baldwin and Churchill—this in a 
nutshell constitutes his early his- 


tory. 


Perhaps his most useful years 
have been the gap between the time 
Churchill’s. ministry was thrown 
out after the Second World War 

“and his re-entry along with Chur- 
chill, when he got himself tho- 


roughly acquainted with his home 


Eden aud Shri 





Sor‏ نم 


Shrimati Vijayclakehii.. ۰ 


turns to him increasingly these 
days before his rapier thrusts. Oc- 
casionally when his chief is dis- 
inclined Eden leaps to his feet to 
reach out for the gauntlet thrown 
by the Opposition. 


And yet no two persons could 
be more dissimilar. 'They are as 
different as Scotch from Burgundy 
or the epic from the lyric. Chur- 
‘chill is a genius with his foibles, 
colourful, controversial, and hated; 
Eden, charming, conciliatory and 
Popular. At any rate Eden has not 
been known for.any “indiscretion” 
of the kind Churchill made last 
year which a section of the press 
Whipped up into a lather of politi- 
Cal hullabaloo. : 
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ters’ Conference in London in 
which he played such a vital part 
is another feather in his cap. 


Eden is an Honorary Doctor of 
many universities; he has been de- 
corated with the Knight Comman- 
der of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter by Queen Elizabeth. 


A scholar in Persian, Eden has 
quite a good collection of Persian 
manuscripts. 


The esteem in which he is held 
by his countrymen will be obvious 
from the fact that divorce, nor- 
mally a bar to political advance- 
ment in Britain, was overlooked in 
his case when he divorced his first 
wife in 1950 on grounds of deser- 
tion. Simon, his first son, had join- 
ed the R.A.F. and was killed in 
Burma in 1945. Nicholas, his sec- 
ond son, studied at Oxford and 
after military service has become 
A.D.C. to the Governor-General of 
Canada. | 


Clarissa, his second wife whom 
he married in 1952 is Churchill's 
niece. She is no novice to the de- 
corum of the Foreign Office, having 
worked there during the war years. 
Like her husband she is a lover of 
art and literature and has a passion 
for gardening, especially in the cul- 
tivation of roses. 
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politics and thus prepared himself 
for the prospect before him, the 
Prime Ministership of England. He 
was during this period frequently 
consulted by Labour’s Foreign Mi- 
nister Ernest Bevin. 


It has sometimes been alleged by 
his critics that Eden is a careerist 
which is wrong. If proof were 
needed his resignation on the 
memorable Sunday evening in 1938 
from Chamberlain’s Cabinet as a 
protest against the latter’s appease- 
ment policy will show that it is far 
from the truth, for Eden was, at 
that time strongly entrenched. In- 
deed behind his stylish exterior, he 
hides an idealism, a passionate de- 
sire to fight for the cause he consi- 
ders dear to his heart. 


When a prepared speech is before 
him he is hardly harsh in his utter- 
ances, but when prevoked to a ri- 
poste, he can be deadly. His is a 
complex personality. 


Perhaps Eden’s great achieve- 
ments in the present day context 
are his work as Chairman of the 
Geneva Conference last summer 
which brought about the cease-fire 
in Indo-China and the Nine-Power 
London Conference which paved 


. the way for the Western defence 


community. ‘The recent moment- 
ous Commonwealth Prime Minis- 





He alone teaches who has something to give, for teach- 
ing is not talking, teaching is not imparting doctrines, it is 


—Vivekananda. 


communicating. 


, 
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J. Robert Oppenheimer 


SCIENTIST IN DESPAIR 


inevitable accompaniment of pro- 
gress; yet it is full of dangers and 
it is cruelly wasteful, since so much 
that is beautiful and enlightening 
is cut off from most of the world. 
In the situation of the artist, it is 
the differences which are most 
striking and which raise the pro- 
blems that touch most on the evil 
of our day.... 


The artist depends on a common 
sensibility and culture, on a com- 
mon meaning of symbols, on a com- 
munity of experience and common 
ways of describing and interpreting 
it. He need not write for everyone 
or paint or play for everyone. But 
his audience must be man; it must 
be man, and not a specialised set of 
experts among his fellows. To-day 
that is very difficult. Often the ar- 
tist has an aching sense of great 
loneliness, for the community to 
which he addresses himself is large- 
ly not there; the traditions and the 
history, the myths and the common 
experience which it is his function 
to illuminate and to harmonise and 
to portray, have been dissolved in 
a changing world.... 


‘What is new is that in one gene- 
ration our knowledge of the natural 
world engulfs, upsets, and comple- 
ments all knowledge of the natural 
world before. ‘The techniques, 
among which and by which we live, 


=| HIS is where we learn, that 
٠ more people are engaged in 
2-4 scientific research to-day than 
- ever before, that the Soviet world 
and the free world are running 
neck and neck in the training of 
scientists, that more books are 
published per capita in England 
than in the United States, that the 
social sciences are pursued actively 
in America, Scandinavia, and Eng- 
land, that there are more people 
who hear the great music of the 
past, and more music is composed 
and more paintings are painted... 
In the natural sciences these are, 
and have been, and are most surely 
likely to continue to be, heroic days. 
Discovery follows discovery, each 
both raising and answering ques- 
tions, each ending a long search, 
and each providing the new instru- 
ment for new search.... 






The frontiers of science are sepa- 
rated now by long years of study, 
by specialised vocabularies, arts, 
lechniques, and knowledge from 
the common heritage even of a most 
civilised society, and any one work- 
Ing at the frontier of such science 
is in that sense a very long way 
from home and a long way, too, 
from the practical arts that were its 
Matrix and origin, as indeed they 
Were of what we to-day call art. 
The specialisation of science is an 
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the means by which the stories and 
songs of to-day travel and resound 
throughout the world. But they 
are also the means by which the 
true human community, the man 
knowing man, the neighbour under- 
standing neighbour, the schoolboy 
learning a poem, the women danc- 
ing, the individual curiosity, the 
individual sense of beauty are being 
blown dry and issueless. The 
means by which the passivity of 
the disengaged spectator presents 
to the man of art and science the 
bleak face of inhumanity. 


This cannot be an easy life. We 
shall have a rugged time of it to 
keep our minds open and to keep 
them deep, to keep our sense of 
beauty and our ability to make it, 
and our occasional ability to see it, 
in places remote and strange and 
unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged 
time of it, all of us, in keeping these 
gardens in our villages, in keeping 
open the manifold, intricate, casual 
paths, to keep these flourishing in 
a great open windy world; but this 
is, as I see it, the condition of man; 
and in this condition we can help, 
because we can love one another. 


[From his speech at the Columbia 


University.] 


At 


multiply .and ramify, so that the 
whole world is bound together by 
communication, blocked here and 
there by the immense synopses of 
political tyranny, the global quality 
of the world is new; our knowledge 
and sympathy with remote and di- 
verse peoples, our involvement 
with them in practical terms, and 
our commitment to them in terms 
of brotherhood. What is new in the 
world is the massive character of 
the dissolution and corruption of 
authority, in belief, in ritual, and in 
temporal order. Yet this is the 
world we have come to live in.... 


. The very difficulties which it 


presents derive from growth in un- : 


derstanding, in skill, in power. To 
assail the changes that have un- 
moored us from the past is futile 
and in a deep sense I think it is 
wicked. We need to recognise the 
change and learn what resources 
we have. 


The super highways do not help 
....they are the purveyors of art 
and science and culture for the mil- 
lions upon millions. . . they are 
the means by which we are remind- 
ed of the famine in remote places 
or of war or trouble or change... 





[ suppose there is hardly a country—and I mean no 
disrespect to other countries—which has such high ideals 
as India. And I may add that there is hardly a country 
where the gap between ideals and perjormance is so big 


—Jawaharlal Nehru. 


as in India, 
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Norman Smith 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUMS | 


the things they have just seen and 
been told about. > 


Examining the strange and 
colourful costumes of foreign lands 
is a fine way for children to begin 
to understand and appreciate the 
problems and customs of other peo- 
ples. But it is even better when 
the youngsters can clothe themsel- 
ves in the splendid robes of a Chin- 
ese mandarin or the brilliant head- 
dress of an American Indian chief, 
as this museum permits them to 
do. 


A similar technique is used to in- 
terest and instruct the youngsters 
in history and good citizenship. 
Vital events in world. history are 
depicted by museum; staff members 
in memorable detail that the child- 
ren carry away with them a clear, 


never-to-be-forgotten lesson. 


The success of this experiment 
won it well-merited emulation else- 
where. 


Up in Hartford, Connecticut, 
there is a similar children's mu- 
seum. Here the boys and girls can 
see how America's earliest inhabit- 
ants made pottery, leather jackets, 
beaded vests, bows and arrows, sil- 
ver ornaments and the like. 


Another room in the Hartford 
centre contains what is probably 
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HE first childrens museum 
T in the United States is just 
: across the river in Brooklyn, 
New York. Established in 1899 by 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, this children's museum 
has expanded to the point where 
it is now considered one of the 
nation's leading institutions in the 
field of visual education. 


At this treasure-house of arts, 
crafts and nature, boys and girls 
from the age of four to their early 
teens are able to increase their 
knowledge and to develop their 
talents through instruction and fa- 
cilities beyond those available in 
their regular public schools. 


By seeing, touching and doing, 
the youngsters at this museum are 
acquiring not-easily-forgotten know- 
ledge about the pleasures of art, 
the world of nature and the com- 
plexities of science—explained to 
them in practical visual terms. 


There are stuffed animals, just 
as in many museums of natural 
history, but there are also living 
creatures which the children can 
fondle and study. Similarly, this 
art centre goes beyond the usual 
displays of the ordinary museum 
9f science and industry by having a 
Workroom where the youngsters 
«an experiment for themselves on 
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suits as part of the plan for living 
fuller, more productive lives. 


, Particularly intriguing is “The 
Little School” for four-and-a-half- 
year-olds that meets twice a week. 
These stress rhythms, painting and 
simple crafts linked to the subject 
of the week. 


Largely because of these imagin- 
ative programmes, many children 
are growing up with cultural op- 
portunities and advantages hardly 
known to their parents and grand- 
parents. We can count as tangible 
benefits not only the cultural en- 
richment they can expect to enjoy 
personally; they will also obtain 
from an appreciation of the beauty 
and inspiration of art and nature, 
a broader and more responsive atti- 
tude to the world around them. 


the world’s largest doll collection. 
Here there are centuries-old dolls 
from many places, figurines with 
wax, wooden and .China heads, and 


others made from; corn husks, nuts. 


and other unusual materials. Most 
impressive is another exhibit which 
shows early musical instruments 
from different parts of the world: 
Asian rattles, flutes and clappers; a 
Chinese fiddle and Tahitian drums; 
an African marimba and Arabian 
gourds used to produce musical 
tones. 


The museum officials are also in- 
terested in teaching their young 
patrons about the world around 
them, and they are currently stress- 
ing such matters as conservation of 
water resources, forests and wild 
life. But they are just as conscious 
of the need to inform the young on 
art, music and other cultural pur- 


SYNTHESIS OF INDIAN CULTURE—(Conia.) 


knowledge of the many sources 
from which it is derived. All insti- 
tutions of higher learning in India 
as repositories of culture and pio- 
neers of progress must therefore 
evolve courses which reflect the 
many-sidedness of Indian life. They 
must provide a meeting ground 
Where values inherited from anci- 
ent and medieval India can be com- 
bined with the fresh influx of 
knowledge and experience from be- 
yond the seas, 


[From his Convocation Address at 
Kashi Vidyapith on January 28, 1955.) 


gional, linguistic or communal out- 
look. In other countries, universi- 
ties have helped to bring into one 
common pool the heritage of every 
element in the national life. This 
has not happened in India with the 
result that different communities 
and linguistic areas have developed 
and retained a sectional outlook. 


In the free Republic of India, 
every citizen must seek to imbibe 
the essence of the Indian outlook 
on life. The significance, variety 
and vitality of Indian culture can- 
not be understood unless we haye 
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Kendras have been organised and 
21 educational institutions have be- 
come institution members of the 
Sanskrit Vishva Parishad. 25 more 
branches are likely to be opened in 
the near future and at different 
places and the matter is in the 
stage of negotiations. 


The Sanskrit Vishva Parishad 
has started enrolling ordinary mem- 
bers and we request our branches, 
Kendras, Vishva Parishad Profes- 
sors, and other workers to take up 
this work vigorously. 


Branches have been frequently 
requested to send their reports but 
very few have done so either regu- 
larly or in time. The Sanskrit 
Vishva Parishad, Baroda, the 
Chotrodaya Pandit Parishad, Tri- 
vandrum, the Bilaspur and the 
Dhamada branches of the Madhya 
Pradesh, the Punjab branch, the 
Tiruchirapalli branch, the Vindhya 
Pradesh branch and a few others, 
however, have kept us informed 
from time to time of the excellent 
work done by them. 


- For the working of the Kendras 
it is suggested that evening or 
night classes of adults may be 
started to impart at least some ele- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit so 
that the people may be induced to 
read original but easy portions of 
Mahabharata, Ramayana a nd 
Bhagavad Gita with the help of a 
little grammar. 


igen me MITT eee‏ ہے 
“Below are- given’ extracts from |‏ " 
the. Hon. : Gen. - Secretary's. Report |‏ 
read. at the meeting of the: Council:‏ 
held on 2nd January 1955 in Bom- |‏ 
‘bay under the’ Presidentship: of Shri;‏ 
Munshi. E‏ 
SS9HE third Session of the Sans-‏ 
krit Vishva Parishad was‏ ۹85۴ 
ÛÎ held at Nagpur on April 24‏ 





Vl 
and 25, 1954, under the President- 
ship of our Rashtrapati Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad. The Session was at- 
tended by 305 delegates, scholars 


and pandits representing various 
governments, Pathashalas and Ori- 
ental Research Institutes. 


The grants for one professorship 
each promised by the States of 
Assam and Orissa have been realis- 
ed during the course of this year. 
The question of the grant by the 
Hyderabad Government is pending 
and we hope that it also will soon 
be realised. The Uttar Pradesh 
State Government has kindly sanc 
tioned a fresh grant of Rs. 5,000/-. 
His Highness. Shri Padmanabha- 
dasa Balarama Varma, Rajpramukh 
of Travancore-Cochin State has 
given a munificent grant of Rs. 
9,000/- for the third successive year. 
‘During the period of the last 8 
Months after the Nagpur Session 
there has been a substantial addi- 
tion of 32 new branches to the ori- 
8inal number of 49 branches, bring: 
ing the total to 81; in addition 6 
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NEWS. & NOTES 


is considered by them as the patron 
deity of their culture, even as in 
matters religious he has been the 
guardian .of all that makes for 
exalted Brahminism. 


In the last fortnight, Bombay 
celebrated Magha-Pushya, the date 
of His marriage, in an elaborate 
festival lasting for ten days, when 
besides Vedic rituals, dissertations 
on many aspects of Hinduism were 
conducted. One of the speakers 
Sivanandavari in particular re- 
galed the audience by his great 
erudition in the Saiva literature 
and profound humour. 


S NEWS 


classical Bharatanatyam. Rita Chat- 
terii (nee Mukerjea), great-grand- 
niece of the Poet Tagore, comes 
from a rich and splendid heritage 
of art, literature and music. Ho- 
nours graduate of the Bombay Uni- 
versity in English and Sanskrit, 
she brings to her art a mind that 
is sensitive, fastidious and artistic 
to the core. She has studied the 
entire curriculum of  Manipuri 
dances under Guru Sri H. Atomba 
Singh of Manipur. She has also 
completed the full course of study 
in Bharatanatyam under N atya- 
kalavisharada Pandanallur Sri 


- Chokkalingam Pillai, and secured 


the diploma and the title of Natya- 
kalabhushanam awarded by the In- 


MAGHA-PUSHYA 


Magha-Pushya is a sacred day 
for Hindus. Many deities are 
offered special worship on this day, 
Lord Kartik or Subrahmanya 
being the most important among 
them. In Rigveda, Kila, occurs: 


8۳۲۲٤۴5 |‏ ہہ ج٭٭ 
RASS at HA PRATT ١‏ 
Son of Lord Shiva, this deity‏ 
appears to have been the favourite‏ 
in South India historically, as‏ 


several Tamil kings have for gene- 
rations been His worshippers. He 


: .. BHAVAN? 


DRAMAS 

Kala Kendra presented on the 8th 
three One-Act plays in Marathi: 
"Ashich Ek Ratra Yete”; “Ghu- 
bad" and “Swargachya Vatevar”. A 
very appreciative audience wit- 
nessed them to their great enjoy- 
ment. 


On the 13th morning there was 
repeat performance of “Panch Pan- 
dav” ballet to a full house. 


On the same evening the Guja- 
rati play "Amaldar" was staged for 
the third time and evoked the ap- 
preciation of a large audience. 


DANCE RECITAL 

Kala Kendra, Bhavan's art wing, 
will present on the 15th at 6-30 
p.m. Shrimati Rita in a recital of 





dian Institute of Fine Arts, Madras. 
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SUNDARI 


| This is the eleventh of the twenty- 
| five absorbing stories by means of 
| which the clever ghoul tries to lure 
King Vikramaditya to break his 
vow oj silence which is the sine qua 
| non for the success of his under- 
| taking. 





He remained silent on hearing 
his speech of hers. ; 

Afterwards, when he stirred out 
he went to the king at.the time of 
his holding a court, and obtaining 
his permission to go on leave, set 
out on a pilgrimage. 

Journeying on, he reached 

Rameshwar, on the sea-coast. 
As soon as he arrived there, he 
visited the shrine of Mahadeva, 
and came out of the temple, when, 
his gaze happening to stray towards 
the sea, what does he behold, but 
a marvellous tree of gold come up 
out of it, the leaves of which were 
emeralds, the blossoms topazes, the 
fruits corals,—it presented a most 
beautiful sight! 

And seated on the tree was. a 
very beautiful woman, holding a 
lute in her hands, and singing in 
most soft and sweet strains. 

After a few minutes the tree dis- 
appeared in the ocean. 


*- 
After bebolding this spectacle 
there, the minister, turned back 


HE shoul said: 

| Your Majesty! there is a city 
۲۲ named Punyapur, the king of 
which was Ballabh, and his minis- 
ter Satyaprakash. The name of the 
minister's wife was Lakshmi. 

One day the king said to his 
minister, “If one who is a king 
does not enjoy himself with beauti- 
ful women, his holding sove- 
reignty is in vain." 

Having said this and handing 
over the burden of the government 
to the minister, he himself gladly 
entered upon a life of amorous 
pleasures. 

He abandoned all cares of the 
state, and commenced spending 
his days and nights in enjoyment. 


X 


it so happened that, one day, 
the minister was sitting dejected 
at home, when his wife asked him, 
"My lord! you seem to me to be 
very weak?" ٠ | 

He replied, saying, "Night and 
day the cares of government weigh 
heavily on me, and hence my body 
has become feeble; while the king 
IS occupied the whole day long 
With his own pleasures and enjoy- 
ment.” 

The  minister's wife said, “My 
lord! you have carried on the gov- 
ernment for a long time, now take 
leave of the king, and undertake a 
Pilgrimage for a few days." 
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“Valiant man! 
come hither?” 

The king replied, “I have come, 
attracted by thy beauty.” 

She rejoined, “If thou wilt not 
touch me during the dark  fort- 
night of the lunar month, I will 
marry thee.” 

The king consented to this ar- 
rangement. 

Notwithstanding this, however, 
she took the king's solemn  pro- 
mise, and then married him. 


* 


When the last day of the dark 
fortnight came, she said, *Your 
Majesty should not remain near 
me today." 

On hearing this, the king left 
her, taking his sword with him; 
and going apart, kept secret watch. 

When it was midnight, a demon 
eame, and, on the instant of arriv- 
ing folded her in his arms. 

No sooner did the king witness 
this, than he rushed forward with 
his sword, and said, “Foul fiend! 
Lay not thy hand on my wife 
before my eyes! First fight with 
me." 

This said, he drew his sword, 
and struck such a blow, that the 
head of the demon was severed 
from the body, and lay quivering 
on the ground. 

On beholding this, she said, “O 
gallant man! 'Thou hast done me 
a great kindness!" 

After saying this, she spoke 
again, "It is not every mountain 
that contains rubies, nor every city 
that holds true men, nor does the 
sandal tree grow in every forest, 


Why hast thou 


50 


and came to his own city, and, pro- 
ceeding to the king, made obei- 
sance, and joining his hands, said, 
“Your Majesty! I have witnessed 
a marvellous sight!” 

The monarch said, “Describe it.” 


The minister said, “Your Majesty! ` 


Men of olden time have said that 
one should not speak of such 
things as are beyond the compre- 
hension of any one, and which no 
one would credit. But this thing 
I saw plainly with my eyes, and 
hence I speak of it. Your Majesty! 
At the place where the Lord 
Raghunath has bridged the ocean, 
lo! a golden tree came up out of 
the sea, which was so splendidly 
loaded with emerald leaves, topaz 
flowers, and coral fruit, that a des- 
cription of it is impossible! And 
upon it was a very beautiful 
woman, with a lute in her hands, 
singing the sweetest of strains. 
But after a few minutes that tree 
was lost to sight in the ocean.” 

On hearing these words, the 
king entrusted the government to 
the minister, and set out alone for 
the sea-shore. 

After several days he arrived 
there, and entered the temple to 
pay adoration to Mahadeva; and 
having bowed down and worship- 
ped, he came out, when lo! the 
Same tree, woman, and all, rose 
up out of the sea. 

AS soon as the king saw her, he 
leaped into the sea, and went and 
sat on the same tree. 

She, together with the king, des- 
cended to the nether ا‎ ; 

She looked at the king and said, 
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congratulations at the court. The 
king gave away many presents, 
and performed many pious: acts. 

Again, after some days that fair 
one said, “Now, Your Majesty! I 
will go to my father's." 

The king said in sadness, “Very 
well: go." 

When she perceived the king to 
be sad, she said, “Your Majesty! I 
will not go." 

The king asked; ^Why hast thou 
given up the idea of going to thy 
father?" , 

She replied, “I have now become 
one of the human race, and my fa- 
ther is a demi-god; were I to 0 
now, he would show me no respect: 
this is my reason for not going.” 

On hearing this the king was 
highly delighted, and gave away 
lacs of rupees in presents and reli- 
gious offerings. 

. Hearing of these matters touch- 
ing the king, the minister died bro- 
ken-hearted. 


* 


Having told so much of the tale, 
the ghoul asked, “O king! why did 
the minister die?” 

Then King Vikramaditya said, 
“The minister perceived that the 
king had taken to sensual enjoy- 
ments, and banished all the cares 
of government from his mind; that 
the subjects had lost their master; 
and so, no one would heed what he 


f 


, (the minister) said. This is the an- 


xiety of which he died.” 

Having heard this, the ghoul 
went again and hung himself on 
that tree. لی‎ 

[To be continued] 
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nor do pearls exist in the head of 
every elephant." 

Thereupon the king enquired, 
‘Why did this demon come to thee 
on the fourteenth night of the 
waning moon?" 

She said, *My father is a Vidya- 
dhara. Sundari is my name. Now 
it was an established custom for 
my father not to partake of food 
without me. One day I was not at 
home at meal-time; thereupon 
father became angry and pro- 
nounced a curse on me, saying, ‘A 
demon will come and embrace thee 
every fourteenth night of the wan- 
ing moon.’ On hearing this, I said, 
‘Father! you have indeed given 
me your curse; but now have 
mercy on me!’ He replied, ‘When 
an intrepid man shall come and 
slay that demon, thou wilt escape 
from this curse.’ Now, therefore, 
I have escaped from that curse; 
and I will now go and pay my res- 
pects to my father.” 

The king said, “If thou appre- 
ciatest the kindness I have done 
thee, come at once and visit my 
dominions; after that, go and visit 
thy father.” 

She said, “Very well; I consent 
to what you say.” 


X 

Thereupon the king brought her 
with him to his capital. Festive 
music and rejoicing began to take 
Place. The news spread through- 
out the city that the king had ar- 
rived. Then songs of congratula- 
tion and merry-making commenc- 
ed in every house; and after that, 
all the musicians and singers of 
the city came and offered their 
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importance, covering the best in Indian and world literature. 
They are elegantly produced and priced uniformly at Rs. 1-12-0 
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To Badrinath 
(Illustrated) 1 
—Shri K. M. Munshi 


Janu’s Death & Other Kulapati’s 
Letters 


faimiki Ramayana 
—Shri N. Chandrasekhara lyer 


Fundamentals of Indian Art 
—Shri S. N. Dasgupta 


Living Biographies of Grcat 
Philosophers 
—Thomas & Thomas 


Bose 


A Fundamental Unity of India 


—Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 


^ Annie Besant 


hri Sri Prakasa 


Glory that was Gurjara Desa 
(A.D. 550—1300) 


Forthcoming Volumes: 
Epics and Puranas 

—Dr. A. D. Pusalker 
Hindu Civilization 

—Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerii 


cographical Factors in Indian History 
—Sardar K. M. Panikkar 


Minsirels of God 
—Shri Bankey Behari 
Bhagavad Gita and Modern Life 
—Shri K. M. Munshi 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
—Shri R. R. Diwakar 
Rajaji’s Spcéches 


City of Paradise & Other Kulapati’s 
Letters 7 


~ Call of the Vedas 
—Dr. A 


Already Published: 
Mahabharata 


(3rd Edition—thoroughly revised) 


—Shri C. Rajagopalachari 


The Art of Life in the Bhagavad Gita 
—Shr. 


i H. V. Divatia 


Sparks from the Anvil 
—Shri K. M. Munshi 


Gandhi’s View of Life 
—Shri Chandrashankar Shukla 


Aspirations from a Fresh World 
—Smt. Shakuntala Rao Shastri 


The God that Failed 
—Arthur Koestler and others 


Things of Beauty 
(Vol. I) 
— y. N. Bhushan 


Somnath—The Shrine Eternal 
-—Shri K. M. Munshi 


Freedom and Culture 
—John Dewey 


Women in Vedic Age 
—Smt. Shakuntala Rao Shastri 


Life of Mahatma Gandhi 
Vols. I & II) 
—Louis Fischer 
Y Women in the Sacred Laws . 
—Smt. Shakuntala Rao Shastri 
Our Greatest N 
—Shr EK. M. Munshi 


R. R. Diwakar‏ ہے 


Ramayana 
(Vols. I & II) 
—Smt. Shudha Majumdar 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Consult: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION | 
| 


Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
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= eae Road, Fort, Mulund (District 
اہ‎ toni er. 1 Bombay, 1. Thana). 
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Phone: 60445 Phone: 30167 Phone : اع‎ 
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Bigger, better and more luxurious, the Hindusthan 
Landmaster is new through and through. The new 
features that add to your riding pleasure and come 
fort are : improved suspension, dust-proof body ; 
large, one-piece opticurve windscreen ; extra-large 
luggage boot of more than 16 cubic feet capacity ; 

etrol pump at the rear for silent performance ; soft 
fives-feam cushioning ; seats cradled between the 
axles ; new mono-construction body of very smooth 
outline and easy accessibility to all engine paris 
requiring frequent attention. 


With the emergence of the Landmaster, a new cha. 
pter in the history of India's automobile industry 
commences, a chapter holding the promise of more 


and better vehicles manufactured in India at less. 


cost. Visit your local dealer's showroom and sce 


` for yourself the remarkable strides that the Hindus- 


than 14 has made since it first came out Of India’s 
leading automobile manufacturing plant. 


LUXURY NEW MOTORING ECONOMY 3 


SH 
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WHINOUSTAN MOTORS LTD, CALCUTTA 
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Enjoy something different — 















— Smoke that’s always te 

elean, fresh, and pure pon 

$pecially blended from the best v. 
selected Virginia tobacco, under us 


the most hygienical process which 
seals the natural flavour of finest 
tobaccos right into the blend, 
PANAMA: have true tobacco 
flavour, finer taste, superior 
mildness—a luxury in smoking 
unsurpassed by any other brand: 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult : 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE || 
VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE || 
HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, || 
FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, | 
STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, PYLONS, || 

GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. | 


also 


SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Works No. 1: Registered Office : Works No. 2: 

Fort Road, . Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd., 
Wadala, Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 
Bombay, 31. . Road, Fort, Mulund (District |} 

Bombay, 1. Thana). À 
Grams: Structural Grams: Bhagatson Grams: Weldstruc 


Phone: 60445 Phone: 30167 Phone: 87981 
: $7982 
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The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 


Sales Managers of : 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
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 Ught & Heavy 
Industrial: Mining? 
Agricultural: Electrical 







Machiínerles - Equipments 
Non-ferrous Metals-Alloys 


KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, 


and 


KAMAN! METALS à ALLOYS LIMITED. BOMBAY. 
In The Service Of Industrial India. 
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Function 
inked to fashion 


GRACE 

With graceful styling which reveals a masterful attention to form and 
line—the new Plymouth leads among the 1954 fashion cars. 
PERFORMANCE 

Linked to fashion is the famous Plymouth performance. The new 
powerful engine is teamed with one of the soundest chassis and the 
most rugged suspension system. 

ECONOMY 

Its big hydraulic brakes, safety rim wheels, excellent road vision and 
complete driving ease make this classic beauty the safest, the most 
comfortable and economical car. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 
Progressively Manufactured By: 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD, 


AGRA ROAD, KURLA 


SIST'S PAL. 100 
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So Appetising 3 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN - 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from bes: 
materials. |t is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 


THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 






THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sqr., East, Calcutta. 
Board of Directors : 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE, CIE, (Chairman) 

Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
„ Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, | » Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
» Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE,! و‎ B. H. Reporter, 

Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt-Works at: 

SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East Africa. 

KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model Salt- 
Works in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: 

CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 


MESSRS. JAMNADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 
Grams: "SEASALT" Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2631 
82/5, Muktaram Babu’s St., Calcutta. 
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INDUSTRY 


SLUICE 


87۵ 
DIESEL ENGINES, BOILERS 
PUMPS, STEAM TURBINES 


GATES, AND ROLLING. 227 - Q R 
STOCK, ; 


CRANES, BRIDGES 


£ AGRICULTURE 
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TRACTORS AND 63 
FERGUSON SYSTEM 


IMPLEMENTS 1 
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7, HEAVY AND LIGHT A 
“h ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT {7 
72 OF EVERY TYPE 47 


GO, TELEPHONE a ELECTRIC گی‎ ALLTYPES OF ELECTRICAL 5 
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c ESCORTS 


PRATAR: ات‎ CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI, (INDIA) 





MADRAS- 1 BOMBAY-! CALCUTTA-I KANPUR PATNA LUCKN 
Post Box 1876 Post Box.[238 Post Box 823 Post Box 340 Post Box 103 بی‎ MSN 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES : 


Yogendra P. & Co ny, Doshlwada Pole. 


ee oration, Post Box 38. 
Co. Limited, Post Box at 
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Make yourself THE KING 
OF DRINKS / 


Add a ‘little of this 
concentrated syrup to a glass 




















of ice-cold water or 
soda and you have made 
Parle’s GOLD SPOT. 


by By KS ECGHONICAL 
Po pel fe .. because it 





¥ Makes a cooling, refreshing 
drink that guests enjoy, 


Sold all over India. 
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* A Living Monster K The Saptarshi Ashram 
* The Ganga Canal 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1955. 


wrong individual. The angel would 
only deliver the treasure to the 
right man. 


No sooner is the Lucknow trea- 
sure-hunt over, than we had a 
monster possessed by no other 
town in India. 


Have you seen the film “The 
Beast From Twenty Fathoms?” A 
monster had been hibernating in an 
iceberg for a few million years, 
when some scientists blew up the 
iceberg and released the imprison- 
ed beast. Awakened from its long 
sleep, it went about sinking steam- 
ers till it marched roaring into New 
York and demolished sky-scrapers 
with its mighty paws. 


One fine morning, a monster, half 
alligator and half tortoise and 
with a scaly body, a longish snout, 
but a long tongue, marched into 
the industrial capital of U. P.— 
Kanpur. There was panic all round, 







My YOUNG FRIEND, 

FEEL in quite a gossipy mood. 

Didn’t I tell you that Lucknow 

is unique? It always throws 
up something extraordinary. After 
the Wolf-Boy we had the treasure- 
hunt. An enterprising gentleman 
went on digging down into old 
palace grounds to find bufied trea- 
sure; he claimed positively to know 
the spot. But although it lasted 
for days, nothing came out of his 
strenuous toil except two or three 
coins of little importance. A cock 
was pressed into service; but it re- 
fused to work its magic; it found 
no treasure and died the next day. 


It seems that the treasure-hunt- 
ers in’ Lucknow are not familiar 
with the ways of buried treasures 
in Gujarat. In days gone by, every 
buried treasure had an attendant 
guardian angel, who would shift the 


treasure to another spot, if the 


treasure-hunter happened to be the 
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now undergoing the discipline of 
Brahmacharinis with the aspira- 
tion of some day reaching the 
status of a -Dashnami sanyasini. 
The Bhavan, as you Know, has con- 
tributed Kumari Kalpalata Munshi, 
one of its brilliant products, to this 
group. I do not know whether 
Shankaracharya, the founder, ever 
thought of women sanyasis, but I 
am sure that neither Sri Hama- 
krishna nor Vivekananda would 
have had any objection to them. 

These young ladies impressed me 
as being an enthusiastic band full 
of spiritual fire and the resolution 
to do selfless service. It was a 
joy for us to meet Kalpalata after 
two years. 

This experiment will be -watched 


‘with interest by the whole coun- 


try. Nothing.can help the Indian 
woman more than lady workers in- 
spired by ۰8 sense of mission, for 
there are few women in India who 
work in the spirit of humility and 
faith, like, for instance, the Roman 
Catholic nuns. I have found in 
these nuns a passionate desire to 
work for delinquents, destitutes 
and the maimed—possibly as the 
result of training and tradition. 

Our ordinary. Indian women 
workers have no religious urge and 
no sense of mission, and, in conse- 
quence, no. abiding. loye for the 
destitute and the maimed whom 
they serve. Their work remains an 
uninspired routine of a wholly 
professional nature. 

Next day we went to the Belur 
Math. When I visited it several 
years ago, the temple was incom- 
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same as was in New York in the 
film. No one had seen such a 
monster before. Crowds gathered. 
Policemen brought forward their 
weapons. Unlike the New York 
monster, however, this, its small 
edition, was entirely non-violent. It 
cheerfully bore the blows which the 
Kanpurians inflicted upon it, and it 
survived them. 

It was brought to our zoo at 
Lucknow. Scientists discovered 
that it was a five-foot pengolin, an 
anteating beast which could look 
like an alligator or a tortoise at 
wil and could roll itself into a 
spiked ball not at all easy to handle. 


It created a problem for us all. 
It only ate ants and termites, and 
Lucknow had to find a sufficient 
number of ants to keep the creature 
alive. 

And then it died. 


* 


In the beginning of September, 
when we were in Calcutta, we 
visited the Sister Nivedita Girls’ 
school. The school was set up in 
this backward area of the city by 
Sister Nivedita, that noble lover of 
India, herself. The present school 
—a very large one—which comme- 
morates her services, is an extreme- 
ly well-run institution, with a rare 
atmosphere of simplicity and reli- 
gious devotion. 

We also visited. the Sharda 
Mandir, which is. located on the top 
floor of the school.. There live 
about twenty young . ladies, most 
of them double-graduates, who are 
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unquestioned leader of the Sana- 
tana Dharma Sabha of the province 
with its many schools and colleges 
and the guiding spirit of the Maha- 
vir Sena, which helped in organis- 
ing Hindu festivals, defended 
Hindus in trouble and controlled 
various newspapers. 


With Partition, his beloved home- 
state was riven in two. He then 
settled in Delhi. With his vast 
organising power he brought re- 
lief to the refugees in the distress- 
ing days of 1947, looked after them, 


‘housed them for some days in the 


Lakshminarayan Mandir and be- 
came, for many of them, both a 
material support and a spiritual 
guide. 


The Goswami looks after many of 
the vast charities of Jugal Kishore- 
ji, the eldest of the Birla brothers. 
He is the Chairman of the Arya 
Dharma Seva Sangh. There is no 
cause in which Hindu interests are 
involved that is not dear to him. 
The Punjab Sanatana Dharma 
Sabha still controls over a hundred 
schools, a number of colleges and 
several temples. 


Some years ago, the Goswami dis- 
covered a forgotten ancient Tirtha, 
a couple of miles up the river from 
Hardwar. According to the Pura- 
nas, when Bhagiratha was bringing 
down the Ganga to the plains, she 
refused to move forward from the 
spot where the seven great Rishis, 
Vishvamitra, Vasistha, Jamadagni, 
Atri, Gautama, Bharadwaj and 
Kashyap—all now transfixed in the 
heavens as the Ursa Major—had 
their ashram. To pass near the 
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plete. Now the image of Sri Rama- 
krishna is installed there and we 
offered it worship. We also paid 
our homage to the samadhis of 
Swami Vivekananda and: Sharda 
Mata. 


|. We then visited the Dakshinesh- 


war Temple, so full of the memo- 
ries of Sri Ramakrishna. We saw 
the room in which he had lived; 
the cot on which he had slept; the 
place where his mother had cooked 
his food and the terrace from which 
he had invoked the Mother to send 
his disciples. A visit to all these 
places brought me vivid memories 
of one of the noblest lives recorded 
in history. 


. We also offered flowers to the 


image of the Mother, worshipped | 


by Sri Ramakrishna with such ar- 
dour and faith. Who can say that 
a stone idol cannot become a living 
God, if the worshipper has the 
necessary faith and self-surrender? 


* 


On October 11, we were in Har- 
dwar in connection with the 
President's visit. He was due there 
on the 12th to inaugurate the 
Saptarshi Ashram, a handiwork of 
fhe indefatigable Goswami Ganesh- 
dattaji. ۱ ۱ 

The Goswami is one of the most 
remarkable men in India. He lives 
on alms, is a sadhu, dresses in 
white and works for social and 
religious uplift. His work is not 
altogether dissociated from politics. 


. Before the Partition he was a 
power in the Punjab. He was the 
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modern Hindi to him as much as to 
Tandon. Deeply learned, but un " 
assuming, he embodied grace, — 
patience and passionate love for the 
heritage of India, such as few of 
his contemporaries had. He built 
up the Hindu University at Banaras 
at a time when even the idea of 
such a thing was unfamiliar 
to our people. It is a pity, indeed, 
that there has been no permanent 
memorial to this architect of 
modern India, nor even a decent 
biography recording his achieve- 
ments and personality. I wonder 
what prevents people from naming 
the Hindu University after him. If 
anybody deserves such a memorial, 
it is he. 
X 


The next day we went to Rishi- 
kesh, where the Ganga is full of 
charm, but where the town, full of 
hideous, old buses, looks more like 
a third-rate modern suburb than a 
holy place. It. is a centre from 
which most of the motor services 
start into the Himalayas. On the 
authority of many a happy dweller 
of this region, these services have 
contributed to this god-fearing re- 
gion a new element. The people of 
this place were honest; crime was 
unknown. ‘Then came the buses, 
and wherever they went crime fol- 
lowed. 

We went to Muni-ki-Reti, crossed  : 
the broad, rushing waters of the 
Ganga in -a motor launch and 
visited the Gita Bhavan, that vast 
sanitorium set in a religious atmos- 
phere which has been constructed 


a 
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ashram of one of the Seven would 
be to show disrespect to the others. 
So she halted there, till at a divine 
command she divided herself into 
seven. streams serving all the 
Rishis at the same time. 

At this traditional spot, the Go- 
swami decided to construct an 
ashram as a monument to the 
seven ancient Fathers of our race 
whom we remember—often without 
being conscious of it—in many 
prayers and most rituals. 

On October 12, when the Presi- 
dent arrived, he worshipped the 
Ganga to the haunting Vedic 
chants. Since my childhood, I have 
never heard them without strange 
echoes being stirred in my heart. 
And as he poured flowers and rice 
on to the current, the fish, un- 
afraid in this ancient sanctuary, 
flashed like dark gems in the sur- 
face waters. 

In the evening the President in- 
augurated the Saptarshi Ashram 
with due rituals in the presence of 
about twenty thousand men and 
women. I was also asked to declare 
open a monument to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. I was moved as 
I did it. He was the first among the 
great leaders of the country to take 
an interest in me at a time when 
I had just started in life and he 
continued to be very kind to me 
while he lived. 

One of the noblest of men, from 
the mid-eighties of last century, 
Malaviyaji served the country and 
its culture with unwavering stead- 
fastness. Among other things, we 
Owe the development and spread of 
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tinted Himalayas. Flowing towards 
the Bungalow, the river divides 
itself into two currents which 
sweep round on either side. 


In the distance the river is a 
wide belt of frozen silver. Nearer 
the Bungalow the silver begins to 
melt, and the slow-moving liquid 
creeps towards me between the 
ghats and the dharmashalas on the 
one side, and the serried ranks of 
dark trees on the other. 


Sprays of scintillating pin-points 
rise and fall; a million crestlets re- 
flect the moon as the swift current 
rushes down in liquid splendour 
and in never-ending roar and hiss. 


Wonder fills my soul. I see this 
broadening stream rushing down 
to. the plains like a mighty living 
lyre of God, with its heart of music 
and the might of its sound, rising, 
sinking, swelling, as if in a great 
eternal song. No wonder that to 
see her, or to hear her sweep by, 
was to the rishis and poets to feel 
an indescribable ecstasy. 


A few miles from here is the 
land of Gangotri and Jamnotri, of 
Kedarnath and  Badrinath, of the 
great Shankar, of great sages and 
mythic rulers, of caves and forests 
where live men who seek God in 


the solitude of the Himalayan 
forests. 


Verily the banks of the Ganga 
from Rishikesh onwards form the 
land of .the Spirit. The dark 
spectre of materialism has not yet 
raised its ugly head here. Men and 
women can live here without fear, 
wrapped in a godly life; and so can 
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by the Gita Press of Gorakhpur. 
Here, hall after hall reminds us of 
the words and deeds of Sri 
Krishna. Then we visited the 
Paramartha Ashram, where the 
devout congregate for sadhana. 
: We had our lunch at the Atma- 
vigyana Bhavan of the Kali 
Kamaliwala Trust, a vast settle- 
ment intended for those who seek 
spiritual peace. I hope it does not 
become the usual sort of sanito- 
` rium, where there is everything 
but peace and nothing of the Spirit. 
In the afternoon we visited the 
` Ashram - of Swami Sivananda. 
_ Once a successful doctor at Kuala 
|. Lampur, he has, for-many years 
. now, given up the world. From 
this far-off place, apart from 
` sadhana, he preaches to the world 
the need for a saintly life and the 
approach to God through modern 
methods of propaganda. -It was a 
happy crowd that we met. We 
were also surprised to find among 
the sanyasinis the young daughter 
of a Bombay friend, dressed in 
ochre-coloured clothes, her head 
clean-shaven, and happy. 


* 


. We are in Hardwar. 
. The full moon of Sharad Purnima 
—October 12, 1954—is in the sky in 
full resplendence. As I stand in the 
balcony of the Canal Inspection 
Bungalow of the Mayapur Dam, I 
gaze upon one of the loveliest 
scenes I have ever seen. 

In front of me the Ganga flows 
down from the distant horizon, be- 
yond which stand the shadowy, dull- 
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tiers and national unity. But 


Cautley has triumphed in this age | 


of freedom. We have taken to irri- 
gation in right earnest and his 
dreams are coming true in an 
abundant measure. 


The Canal serves 4000 miles and 
another 4000 miles by subsoil tribu- 
taries. With its aid, over 340 lakhs 
of maunds of foodgrains are grown. 
By 1956 the food production will go 
up to 500 lakh maunds and by 1961, 
to 700 lakhs. 


The Centenary celebrations went 
off very. well. The President wor- 
shipped the Ganga, opened the 
pavilion of the Exhibition, inaugu- 
rated the celebrations and attended 
an evening party. The guests had 
a hearty lunch and the town was 
gay with illuminations at night. 

I also had my share of the cele- 
brations. I laid the foundation- 


stone of a bridge across the Ganga, 


thus connecting both sides of the 
river. 


And we had a procession of boats. 
The boat in which the President 
and we sat, led. It had on one side 
a hood which looked like the 
Shesha-nag, on the other a tail 
which curled up vigorously. But as 
the boat started, the many-headed 
serpent moved with the tail for- 
ward! 


* 
`~ 


Yours sincerely, 


^ 


Ab, a 
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even the fish, in the sacred waters, 
unafraid of the hunger-lust of man. 


* 

On the 10th December I was at 
Hardwar again to welcome the 
President of India. He had come 
there to inaugurate the Centenary 
celebrations of the Ganga Canal. 


The Ganga Canal, opened in 
1854, has been an epic, born of the 
imagination of Colonel Cautley 
of the Bengal Artillery. He was a 
true disciple of Bhagiratha, first 
and greatest of irrigation engineers, 
who, if our Puranas tell the truth, 
brought down the Ganga right from 
the source to the Bay of Bengal and 
made India the land of plenty. 


Cautley conceived the idea of this 
Canal; fought critics and opponents; 
moved the Parliament; succeeded in 
realising his dream. The Ganga 
Canal thus became the parent of all 
the irrigation works in modern 
India. 


Rajashekhar, the great poet of 
the tenth century, as you know, has 
described the land between the 
Ganga and Yamuna from Vinashan 
Tirtha to Prayag as Antarvedi. 
The Ganga Canal, emerging from 
the Ganga at the Mayapur Dam 
cuts across this Antarvedi to pour 
the waters of the Ganga in the 
Yamuna and to meet the parent 
stream at Kanpur. 


Cautley had a hard time fighting 
the Railway engineers who did not 
want irrigation canals, but railway 
lines. The Railway engineers won. 
The result was well-defended fron- 
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Mahatma Gandhi 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 


that one who still goes on with the 
japa in faith will conquer in the 
end. The manira becomes one’s 
staff of life and carries one 
through every ordeal. 


One should not seek worldly pro- 
fit from such sacred mantras. The 
characteristic power of the man- 
tras Jies in their standing guard 
over personal purity, and every di- 
lizent seeker will realise this at 
once. 


It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the mantra is not to be 
repeated parrotlike. One should 
pour one's soul into it. The par- 
rot repeats such mantras mechani- 
cally, we must repeat them intelli- 
gently in the hope of driving out 
undesirable thoughts and with full 
faith in the power of the mantras 
to assist us to do so. 


Ramanama gives one detachment 
and ballast, and never throws one 
off one's balance at critical mo- 
ments. 


A Tamil saying has always re- 
mained in my memory, and it 
means: “God is the Help of the 
helpless”. If you would ask Him 
to help you, you would’go to Him 
in all your nakedness, approach 
Him without reservations, also 
without fear of doubts as. to. Dp 


“(Continued ¢ on page 45) 


tried formula that has never 

failed, namely to invoke the 
assistance of God every morn- 
ing before sunrise and every evell- 
ing before bed-time. 


Millions of Hindus know Him 
under the name of Rama. As a 
child, I was taught to call upon 
Rama when I was seized with fear. 
I know many of my companions 
to whom Ramanama has been the 
great solace in the hour of their 
need. I present it to the reader 
whose vision is not. blurred and 
whose faith is not damped by over- 
much learning. Learning takes us 
through many stages in life, but it 
fails us utterly in the hour of dan- 
ger and temptation. Then, faith 
alone saves. 

Our most powerful ally is Rama- 


| eae a simple and well- 


. nama or some similar mantra, The 


Dwadashakshara mantra IAT AT- 
aa TERT :5م‎ Will also serve the 


same purpose. . One may repeat 
any mantra one pleases. I have 
‘suggested Ramanama as I , have 
been familiar with it since child- 
hood and as it is my constant sup- 
port in my struggles. 

One must be completely absorb- 


' ed in whatever mantra one selects. 


One should not mind if other 
thoughts disturb one during the 
japa (recitation). I am confident 
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That we are fallen upon an age in which corruption is 
barely not universal is universally confessed.... A few 
years longer and perhaps all endeavours will be vain... 
We may be delivered to our enemies or abandoned to that 
discord which must inevitably prevail among men who 
have lost all sense of divine superintendence and have no 
higher motive of action or forbearance than present opinion 


of present interest.... Let religion be once more restored 


and the nation shall once more.be great and happy. 


—Dr. Johnson. 


THE LIVING TREE 
Li 2 


C. Rajagopalachari 


HE ancient tree of human 
progress has developed cer- 
: tain defects, the reasons for 
ch lie in the dominating indi- 
vidual desire as against the general 
weal. The urge for improvement 
should be made to coincide with 
the interest of society as a whole 
and not allowed to run at a tangent 
off the general weal. 
Can this be achieved without re- 
ligion and by compulsion, the com- 
pulsion of a dictatorship which 
must be not only wise and good but 
also powerful enough to enforce 
its commands and achieve its 
aims? The dictatorship of in- 
dividual men has lost ground. 
Some thought that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat could achieve the 
object. But it was soon found that 
there is no shadow of a hope that 
it can do it! 
It is only faith and religion that 
can do it. We cannot make any- 
thing but compost out of a heap of 


equalised EYE وی‎ 0 01 Collection. 
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you will look about for the compul- 
sion of the State and for adult 
franchise and all that democratic 
elections imply. It is a vain and 
foolish idea that man can co-operate 
and progress without God. 


We have a grand and good reli- 
gion, which if we will not forget, 
will hold us together and on which 
we can grow strong with cheerful- 
ness shining in our faces, and with 
no need for cruelty in our hearts. 

Religion is religion only when it 
is clothed with its own organic in- 
cidents of forms and beliefs with- 
out which it will be dead matter. 
Every religion is a live religion. 
But polish them white and all of 
them will be alike and without life. 
Faith is a vitamin that dies with 
analysis and polishing. 

The breadth of understanding 
that is laid down in Vedanta is com- 
mon to all religion, and it is this 
that unites—not the deprivation of 
all individual characteristics. For 
God’s sake, do not call it by the 
ugly name of tolerance. It is some- 
thing positive. 


Philosophy will not help; only 
bhakti can help to build life. 


[Condensed from Jana, July 1954.} 
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down all inequalities—but who is 
to do it? And if it is done, will it 
be for the general good? We want 
not a heap of dead matter but a tree 
with life running through it. 

The water that the old tree re- 
quires is religion. Our religion can 
restore the tree to health. The aim 
to be achieved is the selfless co-ope- 
ration of men and women in all 
social effort. This can be got only 
if hearts are made to throb for this 
as a fulfilment of life. “Help 
others”, “Help others”—this should 
no need for cruelty in our hearts. 

Can I trust my neighbour if I 
have no religion and he has no reli- 
gion? Can I cooperate with my 
neighbour if I do not trust him? 
Can the world ever improve, if we 
do not co-operate? What is the 
way of co-operation except Faith 
which makes men trustworthy? 
“Faith in Humanity" say some. 
"The distilled doctrine of Humanity 
without God is as worthless for 
health as any other distilled stuff! 

What we want is not a proposi- 
tion but living dynamic faith. If 
you have a good bit of inherited 
God you ean carry on with Hu- 
manity for some time, but soon 
your asset will be exhausted and 





A laughter cannot be compelled by the scientific exposi- 
tion of the structure of a joke, so a philosophic discussion 
of the attributes of God, or an impersonal substitute is like- 
ty to miss the intimate. response of the spirit which is the 
central point of the religious experience. 


' —A. S. Eddington 
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fA. Patanjali Sastri 


CULTURAL SWARAJ 


neering have captured our imagi- 
nation and cast a. spell on our 
minds.: We have come to regard 
the accumulation of material goods, 
the harnessing of material resour- 
ces and the control of various kinds 
of power as our standards of suc- 
cess. : X 

But our moral life is being un- 
dermined, and two World Wars in 


. one generation have shattered our 


traditional faith in spiritual values. 
Fortunately, the advent of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi in our midst has turned 
our attention in the direction of 
our own culture with its accent on 
spiritual values like. truth, non-vio- 
lence, tolerance and renunciation, 
and its insistence in the-supremacy 
of dharma and the moral order. : 
„It is this cultural heritage, so 
vast and varied, ranging as it does 
‘over almost every branch of sci- 
ence, art and literature, that has 
given our ancient land its distinc- 
tive colour and individuality. And 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is essentially the product of 
Sanskrit. | Pa fu 
Professor Max Muller says: “I 
maintain that for everybody - who 
cares for himself, for his ancestors, 
for his history and for his intel- 
lectual development, a study of 
(Continned on page 48) " 





1 


aE have achieved political 






swaraj. We are making 
Hy mighty planned efforts to 
achieve economic and social swa- 
raj. But what about Cultural 
Swaraj? ا‎ 


Ever since Macaulay introduced 
the system of English education in 
this country, we have been absorb- 
ing Western culture and Western 
thought through the medium of 
that language so readily and rapid- 
ly that our minds and outlook have 
been completely dominated by 
‘Western culture. Its achievements 
in the fields of science and engi- 
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Out of the trinity—Shiva, Vishnu 
and Brahma—Shiva is the destroy- 
er, according to the Puranas. But 
he is also the creator, acting 
through Brahma. Just as we go to 
sleep at night and cease from all 
conscious activities, a time comes 
when the entire creation falls into 
final sleep. This is known as 
pralaya. Shiva alone remains 
awake at that time—to begin a 
fresh act of creation. 


N. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 


WES death and destruction 
W overtake the entire creation, 

God Shiva alone remains 
immortal, even though he drank 
the deadly kala-kuta poison which 
issued out of the ocean when it was 
churned and at the sight of which 
the devas and the asuras 0 pell- 
mell. : 


In Saundarya-Lahari, Shri Shan- 
kara attributes this deathlessness 
of Shiva imaginatively to the pro- 
tective influence of the ear-rings of 


the Mother in the following verse: : 


.۳۰× سسسشست 

faces RRR: | 
qT ا‎ TTR ETF ۱۱ 
. The allusion is to the practice in 
the South of married women to re- 
move their ear-ornaments when 
they lose their husbands. 

In another place in the same 

‘work, the philosopher-poet extols 
' the greatness of Shakti by pointing 
out that unless Shakti and Shiva 
combine, the latter becomes power- 


Jess and that He cannot move even 
to the slightest degree. 


q Fed 3 ade 27.۰۱ 
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jungle-wala who hunted animals - 
for his food. One day as he was dig- 
ging the earth to create a small 
spring of water, his arrow struck 
a stone which bled. Quite amazed 
and suddenly struck with compas- 
sion, he wiped the blood with his 
sandals. The blood did not stop 
and so he went to a little distance 
and brought water in his mouth 
which he spouted out on the stone. 
Even then the bleeding continued. 
He took a piece of flesh which he 
had with him and stuck it as a kind 
of plaster on the abraded portion. 
God Shiva who resided in the stone 
and pervaded it became mightily 
pleased with the treatment that he 
thus had. The shoes served as a 
brush; the salivated water was the 
holy Ganges; and the flesh-piece 
was the daintiest food. The Lord 
conferred on Kannappar, the forest 
hunter, the status of a prince 
among his devotees. 


TTT GESTIRE 
Teig Refer | 


fefe zterat 848.1 


Just as Vishnu is pleased with 
alankara (adornment) Shiva is 
most happy when He has his abhi- 
Sheka (bath). Of the two Gods, 
Shiva is easier to please. He is 
hence called Ashutosha. Worship 
of him on the Maha Shivaratri day 
wil bring manifold ا‎ on 


the worshippers. 
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The Devi, who like Shiva is not 
affected by the pralaya, worships 
him during that fateful night bet- 
ween extinction and creation and 
propitiates Him for the benefit of 
mankind. This particular night of 
worship has been held sacred from 
times immemorial and it is called 
the Maha Shivaratri, for then, 
pralaya (extinction) ends and 
srishti (creation) begins. 


Worship of Shiva on the Maha 
Shivaratri day is hence considered 
highly auspicious and meritorious. 
Complete fasting, control of the 
mind, His nama japa and worship- 
ful vigil during that night, are 
ordained for those who seek pros- 
perity in this life and moksha or 
liberation after death. 

wh 


j 


A hunter sought to escape from 
punishment at the hands of vil- 
lagers by climbing up a tree at 
night. It happened to be a bilwa 
tree, the leaves of which are special- 
ly sacred to Shiva. He kept awake 
the whole night, which happened to 
be the Shivaratri, by plucking 
the bilwa leaves and dropping them 
on the ground, where there was a 
Shiva-linga. Even though he was 
not conscious of the fact that he 
was thus observing the Shivaratri, 
a secure place was found for him 
in heaven! 


. Sri Kannappar, one of the 
Tamil Nainmars or saints was a 


EN 
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Abinash Chandra Bose 


VITALITY OF HINDUISM 


But within a few centuries India 
absorbed the new sect into the 
parent body and _ little trace of 
Buddhism as an independent reli- 
gion was left in this couniry. In 
doing so it adopted many of the 
new attractive features of Bud- 
dhism, like temples, image-worship 
etc. as also some of the ethical 
points, like the emphasis on non- 
violence. Hinduism (as the Vedic 
religion, nationalised among the 
people of India, has come to be 
called) had adopted the theory of 
tavataras! or divine incarnations 
and according to that Buddha him- 
self was accepted as the ninth in 
a line of ten ‘avataras.’ 


Muslim sailors from Arabia were 
settled in Malabar by the Hindu 
king there in very early Muslim 
times. Arabs invaded and conquer- 
ed Sind in 711. But they could not 
proceed further and never re- 
appeared as invaders. Other Mus- 
lim invaders came in the lith 
century and later, and a large part 
of the Indian sub-continent was 
almost. wholly under Muslim rule 
for 500 years or so. But the 
Muslim power that had conquered 
and converted, almost to a man, 
great countries like Persia, Turkey, 
Egypt, Afghanistan and parts of 
Europe, could affect the religion of 
the Hindus very little indeed; for 


CEPT for certain non-con- 
ormist cults, all religious 
enominations in the different 
in India have recognised the 
Vedas as the supreme authority. 
Not only this, but the texts of the 
four Vedic Samhitas have been re- 
garded as the most precious reli- 
gious documents from the earliest 
times onwards and for the last 
three thousand five hundred 
years and more, have been handed 
down. by oral tradition—a feat 
unequalled in the history of the 
human race. The same attention 
has not been paid to the Upa- 
nishads or the Epics or the works 
of Sanskrit classical writers. 
Equally surprising is the fact 
that the Vedic religion should have 
survived through these thousands 
of years in spite of great social and 
political upheavals and terrific 
onslaughts on it from age to age. 
A consideration of these onslaughts 
and of the reaction of the religion 
to them may throw some light on 
its inner power. eer rey ES 
The first great impact was’ that 
of Buddhism, a non-conformist 
sect of the Vedic religion’ which 
arose in the 6th century B.C. It 
persuaded’ about one half of India 
to accept the original religion in 
a restricted ethical sense, by re- 
nouncing ritual and metaphysics. 
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28 
gion did not make a headway in 
this country. In fact, after nine- 
teen hundred years the followers 
of St. Thomas are still confined, as 
a group, to Kerala and even there 
they form hardly a third of the 
population. 


Christianity came a second time 
to India with the Portuguese in the 
16th century. The Spaniards and 
the Portuguese had forced their 
religion on the Red Indians of 
Central and South America. Spain | 
forcibly converted the whole of 
Philippines. But Portugal could not 
convert the whole of even the 
small tract of Goa, with all its 
inquisitorial activities. Even to-day 
the Christians do not form a majo- 
rity there. : : 


The third wave of Christianity 
came with the missionaries of the 
British Period. Now the contest 
was unequal. On the Christian side 
were the new scientific knowledge 
of the modern world and the pre- 
stige and power of the Government: 
on the side of Hinduism, the ignor- 
ance of the masses with hardly any 
leaders for them.  Hinduism re- 
ceived a few shocks in the begin- 
ning. Some of the enlightened 
western-educated Hindus renounc- 
ed their religion. But a strange and. 
powerful reaction followed. Great 
leaders of the religion appeared 
and produced a feeling of pride 
among its followers in its venerable 
antiquity. and noble heritage and 
its unique . position in the world. 
The activities of the Christian mis- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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after so many centuries, the Mus- 
lims, including later converts, do 
not form even one-fourth of the 
population of the sub-continent 
today. At the end of their palmy 
days, early in the 18th century, be- 
fore new tracts like East Bengal 
provided numerous converts from 
the submerged classes, including 
unassimilated Buddhists, the Mus- 
lim percentage must have been at 
the most a third of what it is now— 
îe. about 8, including foreign im- 
migrants. Hinduism preserved 
itself almost miraculously against 
the military, social and economic 
pressure exerted by Islam. The 
Vedas were preserved against the 
vandalism of all times by being 
handed down through oral tradi- 
tion. Great saints arose who 
established religious sects (Vaish- 
navite and Shaivite) that were de- 
mocratic in character and carried 
a mass appeal through the cult of 
devotion (bhakti). And Indian 
womanhood distinguished itself by 
great loyalty in the face of terrible 
_ defeat and destruction. 


Shortly after the passing away 
of the founder of Christianity, 
missionaries were at work in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and every- 
where the new religion entirely 
supplanted the old. The worship 
of Odin and the religion of Druids 
as well as Greek and Roman Paga- 
nism became completely extinct, 
everybody having changed over to 
Christianity. To India there came 


` an Apostle, St. Thomas, in the first 


century and preached in Kerala 
(Travancore-Cochin). But the reli- 
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K. M. Munshi 


having been endowed with the 
thinking and the higher mind, has 
entered the material body. 


The aim of Yoga is to hasten this 
supreme object of our existence. It 
bypasses the slow and confused 
growth which follows natural evo- 
lution. Such evolution works 
through pressure of environments; 
by groping education; by clumsy 
unpurposive efforts and haphazard 
use of opportunities. In the course 
of this evolution, all efforts become 
subject to blunders, lapses and re- 
lapses; to apparent accidents, cir- 
cumstances and vicissitudes. All of 
these veil or keep back the Divine 


intervention. 
Yoga provides a rapid, conscious, 
self-directed evolution, in the 


nature of a rebirth. It liberates the 
spirit and arms it with a perfected 
force. And if the individual effort 
at perfection grows into an all-em- 
bracing effort on the part of the 
individual to realise God, it can help 
in developing a new race of man. 
Through Yoga man will enter the 
life of the Spirit. He will draw sus- 


tenance not from desire, but from 
the very delight of existence. 


His mind shedding its egoistic 
nature would be filled by Truth. 


(Continued on page 40). 


Yoga: Experiments and Experiences-10 


MEANING OF YOGA: 


HE field of Yoga is not a re- 

motely silent or high uplifted 

life; it is life as it is, a struggle, 
a battlefield. For, the central pur- 
pose of Yoga is to transform our 
superficial, fragmentary way of 
living into deep and wide consci- 
ousness, as also into an integrated 
inner and outer experience, trans- 
muting ordinary life into a divine 
life. The ordinary life of man has, 
therefore, to grow by conscious 
effort into a meaningful develop- 
ment of consciousness, which would 
ultimately lead him to the dis- 
covery of the God in us. 
` The progressive unfolding of the 
Spirit is the purpose why man, 


*Sri Aurobindo’s “Synthesis of Yoga” 
is, after the Yoga-Sutra and the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, the best exposition of Yoga 
that I have come across, not as a text- 
book of Philosophy, but as a book 
whee provides practical training in 

Oga. 

. However, it is a difficult book. Before 
one can understand it, one should be 
able to follow the meaning in the rather 
elaborate style of Sri Aurobindo. Nor 
could the meaning be clear unless one 
has undergone some knowledge of a 
preliminary training in Yoga. | 
- My notes may not represent what the 
aster meant exactly, but they do 
represent what I understood his mean- 
ing to be. They also contain certain 
amplifications based on study and 
whatever little experience I have had. 


K. M. M. 
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J- H. Dave 
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IMMORTAL INDIA—I3 


PANDHARPUR 


also known as Chandra-. 
bhaga, which is a tributary of 
Krishna. The chief attraction of 
the town is the temple of Vithoba 
situated in the centre of the town 
on the river bank. 


Bhima, 


The temple is situated in an area 
350 x 170 feet. It has six gates. 
The chief or the front gate on the 
east side is called the Namdev gate, 
Namdev being the first great 
Vaishnava saint of Maharashtra 
who flourished in the 13th century 
A.D. Near the first step there is 
a brass bust of Namdev. 'The tradi- 
tion is that at this place there is 
the Samadhi of Namdev, the tailor- 
saint who was the inhabitant of 
Pandharpur. Opposite Namdev's 
bust is a stone in a deep recess 
which is worshipped as the abode 
of Chokhamela, a Mahar devotee of 
Vithoba who flourished about 1278 
A.D. 


In the inner chamber or garbha- 
griha 8 x 8 feet is the image of 
Vithoba, also called Pandurang, 
Pandhari, Viththala, or Viththal- 
nath. The standing image of stone 
is about three feet nine inches with 
a base of one foot square. Its ap- 
pearance has become rough due to 
the effect of time. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, writing about the Vithoba 
temple in the Bombay Gazetteer, 


٤ء77۲‎ FTE ۴76۴۳ | 
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*Viththala Panduranga, the high- 
est, stands at Pandharpur as the 
embodiment of the three Vedas. It 
is I, Vishnu Janardana, who is 
standing there with firm balanced 
feet on a brick to impart know- 
ledge to the ignorant people, the 
one who can only be indicated by 
the Upanishadic Mahavakyas like 
“That thou art" (Tatvamasi). The 
image has the lotus-like hands 
placed on the waist; it is highly 
agreeable on account of its having 
the shape of Omkara. This deity 
is the highest truth, his face shines 
like. the full-moon; his form is 
richly decorated with ornaments, 
and he gives liberation to the faith- 
ful." 


w ANDHARPUR, situated forty 
1 D } miles west of Sholapur, is one 
Li lof the most frequented places 
of pilgrimage in the State of Bom- 
bay. It is on the bank of river 
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Image of Vithoba 


the word Vishnu in Kannada where 
it becomes Vitta. The name Vith- 
thala is also derived from Vit + 
tha+la, ie. one who receives 
for giving His grace those who are 
without (tha) knowledge (vit). 
Pandurang is a Sanskritised form 
of Pandarga i.e. of Pandarge which 
was the old name of Pandharpur. 
After its association with the story 
of Pundalik, the place became 
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Vol. 20, states that the dress and 
ornament of the image helong to 
a little later than the Guptas, pro- 
bably not later than the fiith or 
sixth century after Christ. Padma- 
purana (Uttar Khand) mentions 
Viththala’s image on Bhimarathi 
and Dr. Kane states that this por- 
tion of the Padmapurana cannot he 
placed earlier than 1000 A.D. Hema- 
dri (1260 A.D.) in his work on 
Tirtha quotes Skanda to describe 
this Tirtha. 


In a copper plate inscription of 
Bendigere of 1249 A.D., Pundarika 


Khetra and Vithoba are referred to. . 


In a stone inscription at Pandhar- 
pur of 1270 A.D. a reference is 
made to the Aptoryama sacrifie at 
Pandurangapura by which Vithoba 
was pleased. "There is another in- 
scription in the Vithoba temple of 
1237 A.D. refering to God Viththala- 
deva residing in Pandarge who 
made the heart of Sage Punderika 
expand with devotion. A copper 
plate inscription of the Rashtra- 
kuta king Avidheya believed to be 
of 516 A.D. records a grant of 
Pandaranga-Pali and four other 
villages to a Brahmin Jayad-Vittha. 
The part of the name Vittha is 
rightly believed to be an early form 
of Viththala. The last inscription 
takes back the Vithoba temple to a 
oe earlier than the sixth century 
.D. 


Vithoba is a form of Krishna. 
His consort is Rukmini or Rakhu- 
mai. The name Vithoba means 
Father  Viththala.  Viththala is 
taken to have been derived from 
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cry fage—the Hari 
Vithathala who was graceful to 
Pundalik. About 500 yards from 
Vithoba’s temple is the temple of 
Pundalik. 


Behind Vithoba’s temple is the 
temple of His consort Rakhumai. 


The worship is carried on with 
great elaboration. The staff of 
priests and attendants consist of 
Badvas (Pujaris), Benaris (Hym- 
nists), Paricharaks (Bathmen), 
Haridases (Singers), Dingres (Bar- 
bers), Danges (Mace-bearers) and 
Divtes (Light men). Badvas or 
Pujaris take the chief part in wor-- 
ship. 

The mass of Maharashtra Vaish- 
navas worships Vithoba, who is 
Vishnu addressed with the soft and 
affectionate suffix Ba. He is 
Krishna and stories associated with 
Krishna’s childhood are current 
about Him. Janmashtami is cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm and 
with curds. But here Krishna is 
not Rada-Vallabha but the Lord of 
Rukmini or Rakhumai. The Vaish- 
nava religion here is mainly deriy- 
ed from the Puranas and augment- 
ed by the great Vaishnava saints 
of Maharashtra who flourished 
from 13th to 17th centuries A.D. 
Though influenced, it is not parti- 
cularly associated with any one 
single Sampradaya or Acharya. 
The Maharashtra saints preached 
in Marathi and a majority of themi 
were Sudras. This also accounts 
for a large number of devout ad- 
herents in the lower strata of the 
society. 
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known as Pundarika-pura or 
Paundarika-pura. 


The story of Pundalik is told this 
way.  Pundalik, an inhabitant of 
Pandharpur, was the son of one 
Brahmin Janudev and his wife 
Muktabai. Pundalik was ill-treat- 
ing his parents. He made them 
work in spite of their old age and 
treated them cruelly. Once they all 
started on a pilgrimage. On the 
way they met the dutiful cobbler 
Rohidas attending his parents. At 


night, Pundalik saw some heaven- 


ly female figures. He fell at ine 
feet of one of them and requested 
her to reveal her identity. She said 
they were the sacred rivers of 
India who had come to Rohidas to 
purify themselves as they had be- 
come impure with the sins of the 
numerous sinful pilgrims bathing 
in them. Then she told him that 
there was no sin worse than the ill- 
treatment of parents. Pundulik 
repented for his sin and changed 
overnight in his treatment of his 
parents. After this incident, Punda- 
lik remained engrossed in serving 
his parents. Krishna and Ruk- 
mini once came near his door 
but Pundalik continued his filial 
service. He threw a brick to- 
wards Krishna to stand and 
wait till he finished his work. 
After completion of that work, he 
worshipped Krishna. The merciful 
Lord was pleased with his filial 
affection and on Pundalik’s special 
request, He agreed to stay there on 
the brick on which he stood and 
became Viththala—standing on the 
brick. Since then started the mass 
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Bathing Ghat on Chandrabhaga 


giri (Tryambak) and Jnaneshvar 
was initiated by his elder brotner 
Nivrittinath. Most of these Naths 
appear to be historical persons. 
Some of them like Jalandhar are 
claimed by Bengal; others by 
Maharashtra. There is a samadhi 
of Matsyendranath in the Satara 
District. 


Looking from 88 
achievements, the spiritual lights 
of Naths was undoubtedly stagger- 
ing. The great-grandfather of 
Jnaneshwar was Tryambakpant 
and it is said that he was initiated 
by Gorakhnath. Jnandev’s father 
Vitthalpant was the Kulkarni of 
Apegaon near Paithan on the Goda- 
vari. He had married Rakhamabai, 
the daughter of Siddhopant, the 
Kulkarni of  Alandi. After his 
father’s death, Vitthalpant lost all 


The Varkaris are the time-keep- 
ing pilgrims. Most of them belong 
to the lower classes and are op- 
posed to Brahmin exclusiveness. 
The sect is very catholic and in- 
cludes even Muhammadans. This 


' sect was founded in the 13th cen- 


tury by Jnaneshvar. He himself 
did not make converts, ke only 
visited Pandharpur. 


Jnaneshvar (1275 to 1296 A.D.) 
was the great founder of the 
Bhagwat religion in Maharashtra. 
He was a Maha-Yogin and an un- 
rivalled author. He was influenced 
by the Nath Sampradaya. The tra- 
Gition is that Matsyendranath took 
initiation from Lord Shankar; 
Gorakhnath from Matsyendranath; 
and Gahininath from Gorakhnath. 
It is further said that Gahininath 
initiated Nivrittinath at Brahma- 
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Jnanraj was mainly the phi- 
losopher saint but Namdev, he- 
lieved to be his contemporary and 
survivor, wrote simple appealing 
devotional songs and was a great 
Bhakta Kavi of Maharashtra. He 
was the son of a tailor Damaseth 
and his wife Gomabai, and is believ- 
ed to have been born in 1270 A.D. 
He has sung of the greatness of 
Pandhari whom he calls his Kama- 
dhenu. The following song is illus- 
trative of his tender emotions: 


q wet Arse, HY at GAT Wee 

qmi SAIS, wig ll 
d Wet reser Al gs ATS 

Tal Teel AS, TST URI 
d met eft, at 3F wea 

ast HT, TEU ۷۱ 
d met .۸ا‎ at gat atest 

IT ATT AT, TET ۷ 
ATT  :ج‎ lal KIT ۳ 

aT gà wur, 8۱۲۲ ۱ 


“My mother thou, thy sucking 
babe am J; 

Feed me with love, my Pandu- 
rang, I cry. 

I am the calf with thou the 7 
mother cow; | 

Thy milk, my Pandurang, T 
withhold not now. 

I am thy fawn, the mother 
doe thou art; 

Rend the world's snare, 
my Pandurang, apart. 

Thou mother bird and I 
among thy brood; 
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interest in life and having no sons, 
he left for Banaras, and became a 
sannyasin by name Chaitanyasram. 
His guru once come to Alandi, saw 
his miserable wife, and ordered his 
disciple to again become a house- 
holder. Thereafter Vitthalpant had 
four children—Nivrittinath, Jnane- 
shvar, Sopan and Muktabai. They 
were all born within 2 or 3 years 
after each elder one; and they were 
all short-lived. There is some con- 
troversy regarding their dates of 
birth but Jnaneshvari, the famous 
commentary on Gita, was written in 
1290 A.D. As they were the child- 
ren of a sannyasin turned again 
into a householder, orthodox Brah- 
mins did not sanction the Sacred- 
Thread ceremonies of these Brai- 
min children. It is said that after 
feeling their high yogic and 
spiritual powers they relented. 
Perhaps with the help of Hemadri 
Bopdev and others, they got a 
Suddhipatra from Paithan. 


The famous works of Jnaneshvar 
are his Jnaneshvari, Amritant- 
bhav, Abhangas, and Changdev 
Pasashti. Jnaneshvari is full of 
charming illustrations and fresh 
arguments, and it is still the un- 
rivalled and the best work in 
Marathi literature and has been 
translated into numerous other 
languages. It is the work of a great 
philosopher and yogin who was 
also the Jnanottar Bhakta writing 
after self-realisation and his words 
spoken with authority go straight 
to the heart. His brethren are also 
credited with having composed a 
few Abhangas. 


۰ 
^ 
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shavji and younger was Kanhoba. 
His father died when he was 17; 
then his elder brother whose Wife 
died, left the house. There Was a 
famine. Tukaram’s first wife died, 
So also his eldest son. All this 
made him turn to God. He had a 
partition with his younger brother 
—one half of the precious docu. 
ments of property he gave to his 
younger brother and the docu. 
ments coming to his share he 
threw away in the Indrayani river. 
He used to go to the Bhambnath 
Hill near Dehu for meditation and 
worshipped Vithoba in the temple. 
He used to do small jobs of people 
and maintain himself. He started 
kirtans and for that purpose com- 
posed Abhangas. His guru Babaji, 
a descendant of Keshavchaitanya 
and Raghavachaitanya, appeared to 
him in a dream and enjoined upon 
him to repeat the words Rama 
Krishna Hari at the beginnings of 
all devotions. Tukaram popula- 
rised the worship of Vithoba. Large 
crowds came to hear his kirtanas 
and Abhangas. Even Shivaji Maha- 
raj heard his kirtanas at Lohagaon 
and presented him gold mohurs 
which Tukaram distributed among 
Brahmins. 


Tukaram himself did not prosely- 
tise but his followers made many 
disciples. His sect was divided in- 
to two sections, Dehukar and 
Vaskar. All these varkaris have 
marks of gopichandan, garlands of 
Tulsi, fast on Ekadashi, and do 
Hari-bhajan. They must go to Pan- 
dharpur on the great Ekadashis of 
Ashadh and Kartik. On these occa- 
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O fly, my Pandurang, and bring 
me food; 
Ah, heart’s beloved, hear thy 
Nama say, 
On every side thou hedgest up 
my way.” 
[Macnicol's Translation—Heritage 
of India Series—Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.] 


.Among the contemporaries of 
Namdev are counted Gora Kum- 
bhar, Visoba Khechar, Savanta 
Mali, Narhari Sonar, Chokha Mela, 
Janabai, Sena, and Kanhopatra. 


Eknath (1533-1599 A.D.) was ano- 
ther big name in the Bhagwat re- 
ligion after Jnaneshvar and Nam- 
dev. He prepared a correct edition 
of Jnaneshvari and gave it to the 
world in 1584 A.D. on Kapila 
Shashthi. He is the author of 
numerous works, the most wel] 
known being  Eknathi Bhagwat. 
He received from Janardanswami 
the Mantra of Viththala and the 
advice to give food to all irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed. 


But considered the last in the 
line but the most famous of these 
saints was Tukaram (1607 to 1649 
A.D.) born at Dehu, 14 miles from 
Poona. He was a Marathi Kunbi 
and he notes that he had be 
come insolvent in the middle 
of his life, i.e. at the age of 21 
years. His eighth ancestor 
Vishvambhar who was a great de- 
votee of Vithoba, had found from 
the ground one image of the Lord, 
and he established it at Dehu. 
Tukaram was the son of Bolhoba 
and Kanakai. His elder brother Was 
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Gat Fat AT ۷۱۱ 
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feet afi Teal AT ۱ 
feat ala Salas "mg 
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qrafaei qrx TOUT FT | 
TSAN 5 8625 ۱ 
Gat FET AM TS ۱ 
diér gr 31۹ fae ۷۷ 


[Paranjape’s Ed. of Shri 0> 
rayanche Abangas p. 47.] 


*I do not know what Mantra is 
secretly given in the ears or what 
knowledge is imparted in secluded 
solitude. All of you saints! please 
hear me respectfully. I shall show 
vou the Lord incarnate in His Full- 
ness, whom you have not seen SO 
far with your eyes. I am happy in 
His contemplation. Tuka says— 
I know not what is misery. 


“I have my open Mantra of the 
Lord—Rama Krishna Hari—I have 
not snatched it away from any one. 
I have constantly contemplated on 
it in my mind. I have thought of 
the feet of the Lord standing on 
the brick (Vithoba) with all devo- 
tion. With strong conviction and 
full faith I contemplate on those 
feet. In the past, Jnaneshvar, 
Namdev and other Saints. were 
liberated in the same way—I am 
following their path and autho- 


rity.” 
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sions palkhis or palanquins of Sri 
Jnaneshvar Maharaj and Tukaram 
are taken out. They meet in 
Poona and remain there for one 
day on Jeshtha Krishna 10th. The 
crowds shout with devotion “Shri 
.Jnaneshvar Mauli Samarth" and 
have their darshan. Palkhis of 
other saints are also taken out but 
the devotees mainly crowd near 
those of Jnaneshvar and Tukaram. 
On the way many more devotees 
join the procession of these Bhajan 
Mandalis. On the way the villagers 
religiously receive these  varkaris 
and supply them food. On Ashad 
Sukla 10th they reach Pandharpur. 
For several centuries, these var 
kari processions and palxhis have 
regularly gone this way. It has 
consolidated the masses and satis- 
fied their religious thirst. High and 
low are all treated on the same 
level and this is a great levelling 
force. Lakhs of people collect in 
this way year after year without 
any invitation card and pocr vil- 
lagers gladly take the responsibility 
of treating them hospitably, supply- 
ing them with cart-loads of breads 
and simple food. With a full- 
throated voice, they sing “Jnanba 
Tukaram, Jnanba Tukaram.” 


Tukaram says: 
3 BRT RTT | 8 ۱۱ 
۲ج‎ AAT st 1 
WAT ATT 8۹11: ۱۱ 
«réf ٥۹١۲ ٢ ۱١ 5 


eq aah ob UR 
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H S. Kularatne 


ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM 


life-time of the Buddha. This 
Bhikkhu became sad and dis. 
appointed finding it very hard to 
obey strictly all the minor and 
major injunctions laid down in the 
Vinaya for the monks and contem- 
plated giving up the robes and re- 
verting to the householder's life. 


- When his associates heard of this 

they took this Bhikkhu to the 
Buddha, to whom he admitted his 
difficulty and his intention. 


The Buddha said, “If you cannot- 
follow all the rules, can you follow 
one rule which I will lay down for 
you?” 

The Bhikkhu was very happy at 
this suggestion and replied that he 
would gladly observe one rule. 


Then said the Buddha: “Keep 
your mind pure, let no evil thought 
enter your mind at any time dur- 
ing day or night.” 


The Bhikkhu agreed, perhaps not 
realising how difficult was his 
undertaking. Yet.by earnest effort 


in due course he was able to keep 


his mind pure and consequently 
became utterly pure in word, deed 
and thought. 


[Condensed from Buddhist World]: 


SHE Tripitaka (the Buddhist 
Î Bible) consists of the Sutta, 
m Vinaya and the Abhidhamma 
Pitakas. Pitaka literally means a 
casket. The Sutta Pitaka contains 
some of the discourses of the Bud- 
dha addressed at various times and 
various places to the Sangha 
(Bhikkhus or Monks) or the 
learned Brahmins, Kings, ministers 
and to many religious mendicants 
or ordinary laymen. These sermons 
are of general applicability. 


In addition to these there are 
commentaries on almost all these 
volumes by the early Elders of the 
Sasana. One can imagine the im- 
mensity of this literature by the 
fact that either the first Nikaya- 
Digha of the Sutta Pitaka or 
Patthanappakarana, the seventh 
book of the Abhidhamma will by 
themselves alone be of the size of 
the Old and New Testaments if 
translated into English. Pattha- 
nappakarana deals with causal rela- 
tions and Relativity and the subject 
matter dealt with is more abstruse 
than Einstein's theory of Relativity. 


"How can I find the time to study 
and understand Buddhism?" 
thought a certain Bhikkhu in the 
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Fundamental Unity of india 
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Indos by the Greeks, dropping the 
hard aspirate. The name Bharata- 
varsha is not a mere geographical 
expression like the term India, hav- 
ing only a physical reference. It 
has a deep, historical significance 
symbolising a fundamental unity 
which was certainly perceived and 
understood by those who invented 
the name. | 


It isa well-known doctrine of - 
logic that when a common name is 
applied to different things, it is be- 
cause of some principle of unity 
which connects them to a system | 
in spite of the differences. It was 


culture and civilisation. 





admitted on all hands that 
i; Indian unity is largely, if not 
solely, the creation of the British 
rule, a by-product of the Pax Bri- 
tannica, the inevitable outcome of 
a centralised administration which 
controls the whole country from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 


What is not generally known and 
recognised, however, is that the 
idea of this fundamental unity is 
much older than British rule, that 
it is not a recent growth or disco- 
very but has a history running 
back to a remote antiquity. 


There are many proofs to show 
that the great founders of Indian 
religion, 
were themselves fully conscious of 
the geographical unity of their vast 
mother-country and sought in vari- 
ous ways to impress it on the po- 
pular consciousness. 


The first expression they appear 
to have given to this sense of unity 
was their description of the entire 
country by the single name of Bha- 
ratavarsha, which is the old indi- 
genous classic name by which India 
was known to the Hindus. The 
name India was given to the coun- 
try by foreigners. The river Sin- 
dhu by which the country was. first 
known to outsiders was changed 
into Hindu by the Persians, and 
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Bharata, therefore, stood before 
the multitudinous peoples inhabit- 
ing the country that was called 
after him as the embodiment, the 
representative, of the dominant 
Aryan Power which was fast ac- 
complishing its work of colonising 
the whole country and bringing its 
different parts under the unifying 
discipline of a common culture and 
civilisation. 

Bharatavarsha is therefore an- 
other name of Aryanised India, the 
congenial fertile soil where Aryan 
culture planted itself and attained 
its fruition, the chosen abode which 
the pioneers of human civilisation 
adopted as the scene of their la- 
bours for the proper expression of 
their particular genius. And Bhara- 
ta was held up as a convenient sym- 
bol, a comprehensible token of this 
early renaissance of the conquest 
of a new thought and a new faith 
finding expression through their ap- 
propriate literature, disciplines and 
institutions—social, economic and 
political, —of the accomplishment 
of a new cultural unity imposed 
upon and pervading a rich, mani- 
fold variety, round which were ga- 
thered as in a system of federation, 
different creeds, cults and cultures 
with liberty to each to preserve its 
own typical features and genius 
and contribute its own quota to en- 
rich the central culture. 
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hence a consciousness of unity that 
really made the Rishis of old to 
apply a single, individualising ap- 
pellation to a vast stretch of terri- 
tory with parts divided by endless 
varieties and peopled by many 
races speaking many dialects, pro- 
fessing many faiths, owning many 
cultures. 

Bharatvarsha is derived from 
Bharata as Rome is derived from 
Romulus. Bharata is a great hero 
of Indian history and tradition, 
just as Romulus is of Roman. The 
Rig-Veda first mentions him as the 
leader of a powerful Aryan tribe 


. that played its full part in the ori- 


ginal struggles and conflicts by 
which Aryan polity and culture 
were being shaped into proper form 
in the dawn of Indian history. The 
Aitareya Brahmana refers to his 
coronation ceremony and subse- 
quent career of conquests leading 
to his overlordship which is duly 
solemnised by the performance of 
the usual Asvamedha sacrifice. 


This story is also followed up by 
the Srimad-Bhagavatd, which 'ap- 
plies to him the epithets Adhirat 
and Samrat, i.e. king of kings, and 
describes his subjugation of a num- 
ber of races, tribes and kingdoms 
such as the Kiratas, the Hunas, the 
Yavanas, the Paundras and the like, 
and his ultimate renunciation of 
the world as an unreality in es- 
sence, 


ee 


Beauty is truth’s smile when she beholds her own face 


—Tagore. 


im a perfect mirror. 
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A RENAISSANCE 


pride in our age-old civilisation and 
culture is not only permissible but 
highly desirable and the eagerness 
to seek inspiration from our glori- 
ous past is extremely commendable. 
What is dis turbing, however, are 
the inclination to overstep the 
limits of healthy revivalism, fairly 
widespread in our midst, and the 
tendency to mistake narrow, irra- 
tional cultural fanaticism for a cul- 
tural reawakening. 


The attitude of most of our revi- 
valists is putting. the clock back. 
It is an approach which is oblivious 
of the facts of history and the reali- 
ties of the present and unrespons- 
ive to the call of the future. It is 
blind to the inevitable consequen- 
ces of historical and contemporane- 
ous circumstances and of the fact 
that a nation however great and 
mighty is a part of the great human 
family and as such cannot exist in 
isolation. 


Isolationism is, perhaps, more 
impracticable in the cultural field 
than in any other sphere of acti- 
vity. . It therefore stands to reason 
that whatever we have received 
from our intimate contacts with 
the West is a part of our heritage 
and we can no more disown it 
than change the facts of history. 
Our culture must no doubt retain 
its own character but cultural in- 


$ ` 
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Eleuterio Soares 


TOWARDS 


= NDIA is today in the grips of 
۱)1 a silent revolution. The poli- 
|i tical and economic conditions 
are’ undergoing a rapid transforma- 
tion, old values are losing their sig- 
nificance and our ways of thinking 
and behaviour are reshaping them- 
selves under the irresistible impact 
of the new forces at work. The re- 
percussions are no less marked in 
the cultural field and the need of 
the hour is a cultural readjustment 
to the fast evolving new order and 
the changing outlook of an ancient 
but reawakened nation. 


Fortunately India’s is an ancient 
culture which has survived many 
crises and vicissitudes. It has al- 
ways risen equal to the challenge 
of the times, thanks to its inherent 
vitality which has enabled it to 
absorb and assimilate varied influ- 





ences and incursions without los-' 


ing its integrity or disturbing its 
basic unity. There is also no doubt 
that New India is actually in the 
process of evolving a new cultural 
pattern compatible with her pre- 
sent stature but if the process is to 
be smooth and harmonious it is ne- 
cessary to be vigilant about cer- 
tain unhealthy trends and tenden- 
cies. 


Among the most important of 
these tendencies is the spirit of re- 
vivalism. Certainly, a genuine 
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ing western civilisation, and which 
in the light of our acute economic 
problems offer tempting baits. This 
is contrary to the spirit of India’s 
traditions which are characterised 
by a genuine respect for spiritual 
values and which have provided 
the stabilising influence to our 
civilisation: It is again our spiri- 
tual heritage that has enabled India 
to view international problems in 
the correct perspective and exert 
her wholesome influence on world 
affairs far out of proportion to her 
military or economic potential. 
Unless we persevere in the practice 
of this virtue of subjection to spiri- 
tual and moral values at home we 
cannot implement them abroad. 


similarly the need for social re- 
form should not blind us to the im- 
perishable value of some of our 
social customs and traditions. 
Strong family loyalties, respect for 
the sanctity of marriage, and the 
various practices that promote a 
truly family atmosphere in Indian 
homes, which have been the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the In- 
dian way of life, are factors that 
contribute towards social stability 
and must be preserved from being 
"outmoded" by more attractive but 
not so sound ideas which are in- 
"vading the Indian mind. Our so- 
‘ciety undoubtedly needs to be re- 
‘vitalised but not at the cost of 
“sacrificing the very factors that 
‘give it character and strength. 
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termingling is a normal pheno- 
menon and indispensable to pro- 
vide the necessary stimulus to cul- 
tural processes and avoid stagna- 
tion. Furthermore, cultural bigotry 
is totally foreign to India’s tradi- 
tions of broad-minded tolerance; it 
is both un-Indian and anti-Indian. 


There are other matter-of-fact 
reasons why the cultural pattern of 
India should display traces of other 
influences. Our political, economic 
and even educational institutions 
are modelled largely on the pattern 
of similar institutions in the West 
and function accordingly. It is in- 
evitable that this factor should in- 
fluence the cultural outlook of the 
nation and even if we evolve our 
own ways to manage our affairs it 
is imperative for us to learn from 
those who progressed while we re- 
mained dormant under the paralys- 
ing effects of foreign rule. If we 
wish to profit from the experiences 
of other countries in matters like 
industrialisation and socialism a 
certain degree of cultural adapta- 
tion is indispensable lest the nation 
develops a split personality. 

The real greatness of the nation 
lies not so much in its - material 
prosperity, however important this 
may be, but essentially in the cha- 
racter of the people. No false con- 
ceptions of progress therefore 
should lead us to be carried by the 
glitter of western materialistic 


. ideas which are today disintegrat- 
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Lilavati Munshi 


VOLUNTARY WELFARE WORK 


and sadvrat, i.e., giving free food to 
needy, sadhus and faqirs, are 
more or less religious charities. The 
motive underlying these charities 
is religious merit. 


Educational charities are largely 
supported by donors whose motive 
is either to earn a good name in the 
public or to come to the notice of 
the Government; of course, there 
are exceptions though they are 
mostly from common people. 
Establishing schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, libraries and hostels or 
giving scholarships can come under 
this class. 


In a majority of cases unless the 
donor's name is given to that parti- 
cular institution, the money is not 
forthcoming. The same is the 
case with charities connected with 
social welfare, i.e., establishing or 
running hospitals, different types 
of Homes for boys and girls, men, 
women and the mentally deficient. 


Sometimes charities are given in 
the memory of the late and dear 
ones too. 

* 


Unfortunately these charities are 
now drying up and people are look- 
ing to the State for everything. 
They feel that ours being a Welfare 
State it should provide all the needs 
of the society. | na) 





E EFORE Independence was 





‘achieved by the country, social 
3# | activities were mostly sup- 
ported or run by private agencies 
like charities. There were three 
types of charities—religious, educa- 
tional and social welfare charities. 


Largest among them were and 
are religious charities. Running 
and supporting of temples, church- 
es or mosques, dharamshalas or 
yatimkhanas, building tanks and 
wells, running Sanskrit pathshalas 
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lishment of the Social Welfare 
Board. Though it is yet to function 
efficiently, the idea behind its 
establishment is to encourage every 
type of social work which is strug- 
gling for existence. The help given 
by it to private agencies may put 
heart into social workers. How- 
ever care should be taken that it 
does not degenerate into giving 


patronage or encourage haphazard 
work. 


* 


People who are working for 
Social welfare are always worried 
on how to collect money. Here are 
Some ways: 

Direct approach is the first. Next 
comes organising dramas, shows, 
balls, races, music soirees, exhibi- 
tions, auctions, raffles, lottery, 
advertisement, etc. 

When a big calamity befalls the 
country, the newspaper columns 
are thrown open for getting funds. 


Some of our people have become 
so used to the idea of getting a re- 
turn for charity that if there is a 
drama or a show or a ball, they 
give easily. Arranging such shows 
or entertainment serves a double 
purpose. Budding. and amateur 
artists get scope where they can 
show their. talent and gain experi- 
ence and at the same time serve a 
good cause. ied y | 

Unfortunately, it "happens some- 
times that a great portion of money 
SO collected is spent in organising 
the show itself. But it is not so in 
the majority of cases. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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` In countries like America private 
charities exist in the shape of big 
foundations and community trusts 
whereas in some other countries 
like Russia, I am told, there is no 
Scope for private charities because 
the State itself looks after every 
citizen and every citizen is depen- 
dent on the State for everything. 


In our country too the State is 
increasingly taking more and more 
responsibilities and trying to meet 
the needs of people. We are shap- 
ing ourselves as.a Welfare State. 
Our aim is to relieve misery, pain, 
difficulties and help people to get 
along and go forward in every pos- 
sible way. Although this is a 
laudable aim, still the State is not 
yet in a position to reach every in- 
dividual because the resources and 
the machinery of the State in many 
directions is yet to be built up. 


* 


Dependence upon the State for 
everything makes ordinary people 
indifferent to the suffering and 
misery of their fellow-beings. There 
are defects in private agencies too. 
Most of the private welfare 
agencies are invariably short of 
money and all the time many of 
them have to run after the Govern- 
ment in search of grants or coax 
monied people to give them some 
dan. Besides, some of the. charities 
are mismanaged and go into bad 
hands losing the confidence of the 
public. . 5 ےج‎ 


“However, our Government has 
done one good thing, i.e., the estab- 
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Chester Bowles 


TRAGEDY OF WRONG PRIORITY 


hazard, piecemeal approach. When 
an agricultural worker went to a 
village alone to induce the pea- 
sants to sow or cultivate in a more 
efficient way he usually made some 
progress. And so did a literacy ex- 
pert assigned to the task of setting 
up schools, or a publie health doc- 
tor bent on curbing malaria. 


But Dr. Yen discovered that far 
more could be accomplished in each 
of these fields if these three wor- 
kers went as a team, entering the 
villages together and developing a 
broad, co-ordinated development 
program. Later as it became clear 
that permanent progress was only 
possible when the villagers them- 
selves controlled their local govern- 
ments, a fourth worker was added 
whose speciality was the encou- 
of democratic  self- 
government. 


Under Dr. Yen’s driving energy, 
more than twenty million people 
were covered by this program be- 
fore the war brought it to what he 
hoped was only a temporary stop. 
In 1945 Dr. Yen asked Chiang Kai- 
shek for the resources to spread 
this tested village development ef- 
fort into all of rural China. The 


“Generalissimo was impressed but 


insisted that a military victory over 
the Communist forces was the first 
order of business. 


-ragement 





R. YEN, a graduate of Yale 
University, had returned to 
China after the First World 
War fired with determination to 
help set his people free from: the 
bonds of ignorance, poverty and 
disease. As Minister of Education 
in Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
government he had thrown his 
energies into an imaginative and 
effective program of village deve- 
lopment which might have changed 
the face of China. 

One of his first discoveries was 
the relative ineffectiveness of a hap- 
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have been averted if Dr. Yen had 
had his way, but we do know that 
Mao’s strength in the villages con- 
tinued to grow and that his peasant 
soldiers, fired with the hope of land 
and plenty, defeated the dispirited 
Nationalists in battle after battle. 
American army officers testified be- 
fore Congress that the Nationalist 
army “could have defended the Yel- 
low River line with broomsticks if 
the soldiers had had the will to 
fight.” 

[From Ambassador's Report.] 
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“When we have crushed Mao Tse- 
tung’s armies we will give full sup- 
port to your plan,” he is supposed 
to have said. “But you cannot de- 
feat communism on . the Battle- 
feld”, Yen is said to have replied, 
“until you have first conquered it 
in the villages and rice fields; it is 
the poverty and hopelessness of the 
peasants which is giving Mao his 
chance.” 


. No one knows whether the tra- 
gic debacle that followed might 





¥OCGA—(Conid.) 


endeavour nor union with God 
could be comprehended. 


To those who have inner light, 
words are superfluous. To those 
who lack it, words can bring no 
more than vague knowledge. But 
it is the inner experience which 
transfigures the words into right 
knowledge. 


The Gita, therefore, rightly 
pauses at the gates of the highest 
experience, summed up in ‘mad- 
bhavam agatah’—, ‘Come to My- 


hood’. It only emphasises Surrend- 
er, the method of entering the 
gates. ` 


Once the gates are entered, God 


permeates the mind ‘and acts 


through the individual: 


MEANING OF 


His ego would then be replaced 
by his individual will acting in uni- 
son with the Will of God. - 


His egoistic emotions would be 
replaced by the movements of Love 
and Bliss Anand. 


Yoga, therefore, is the true sci- 
ence of Life. The Gita has four 
definitions of Yoga, of progressive 
import. Yoga is perfection in 
works. Yoga is equality. Yoga is 
perfect peace. Yoga is the union 
with God. 


The Gita works out the path. But 
the fulfilment is only hinted at, for, 
it can only be understood or achiev- 
ed by experience. ‘Without trans- 
muting the quality of experience, 
neither the fulfilment of the 


T 
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Adapa Rameakrishna.Rac ` 


Literature And Morality 


tion to ‘Look before you leap; in 
Hamlet perhaps a proof that 
‘Procrastination is the Thief of 
Time,’ or in King Lear an indica- 
tion that ‘Your sins will find you 
out.’ ” 

. Great poetry is the spontaneous 
expression of genuine emotions, 
and is not the product of minds 
governed by -a sense of perpetual 
duty towards fellow-men. 

Literature wields moral influence 
on us, not by placing maxims be- 
fore us, but by awakening the 
spirit, by enlarging ‘the mind, and 
making it a receptacle of a thou- 
sand unapprehended combinations 
of thought. By strengthening the 
affections and nourishing the ima- 
gination, it elevates us. 

The: beautiful always - refines. 
Unless we are as dull and stolid as 
Peter Bell, we feel a: humanising 
effect in the song of a bird and the 
smile of a flower, in the tenderness 
of a mother's heart and the inno- 
cence of a child's prattle. Litera- 
ture which reflects these softens us, 
as do the countless stars of the 
firmament, before whose eternal 
vigilance and immense grandeur 
the shortlived voyage of man's life 
pales into  insignificance. The 
moral influence of great literature 
is, thus, subtle and indirect. 


(Continued on page 45) 


* 


V ATTHEW Arnold first coined 
„A4 the phrase “criticism of life" 
ato denote the function of 
literatur e, and maintained that 
“more and more mankind will dis- 
cover that we have to turn to 
poetry to interpret life for us, to 
console us, to sustain us.” 


Radhakrishnan goes a step fur- 
ther, and observes that literature 
is *not the criticism of life, but the 
transforming of it.” 


Great literature aims not at mere 
information but at real transforma- 
tion. It opens new windows in our 
souls, and lights up with the 
lustrous rays of awareness and 
compassion the regions once dark- 
ened by- ignor ance and indiffer ence. 


For, literature is the “r ecord of 
the best and happiest moments of 
the happiest and best minds.” It 
is the highest form of expression of 
thought and emotion. 


By tracing the whole gamut of 
human experience, it prepares us 
to respond fully to our environ- 
‘ment and leads to a better under- 
‘standing of our own lives. 


The poet does not write with a 
moral end in view. I. A. Richards 
rightly ridicules the type of interest 
“which discovers in Macbeth the 
moral that ‘Honesty is the best 
policy; in Othello a recommenda- 
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VITALITY OF HINDUISM—Conia. 


high moral and spiritual ideals 
embodied in them, by generations 
of sages and saints, kings and com- 
manders as well as by the masses 
of the people. True, the Vedic reli- 
gion through hundreds of years has 
accumulated a vast number of im- 
perfections, but there were also 
proper adjustments made from age 
to age to meet the requirements of 
the time-spirit. Perhaps nowhere 
else has the spiritual ideal of life 
and character been so lofty and 
nowhere else has the approxima- 
tion of practice to some of these 
ideals been so close, as it has been 
among Hindus. The weakness of 
Hinduism lies in the fact that all 
its ideals have not been followed 
with equal persistence or sincerity. 
The social ideal has been most 
neglected—caste and untouchabili- 
ty, in spite of their economic ad- 
vantages, have proved to be great 
stumbling-blocks in its way. 

. But if the Vedic religion, so dis- 
organised and neglected, could exer- 
cise such powerful influence as its 
history shows, how much more can 
it do for humanity if it is truer to 
its noble aspirations and ideals! 


sionaries were now limited to the 
poorest and most backward com- 


munities, particularly the abori-: 


gines, from among which they have 
Still been  effecting conversion, 
though the means adopted by them 
are not always purely religious. 
But with all that, Christians form 
hardly 2 per cent of the population 
of'the Indian sub-continent (2.3 
p.c. in India and 1.7 p.c. in Pakis- 
tan according to 1951 census). It 
may be stated by way of contrast 
that in modern China and Japan 
conversion to Christianity, especial- 
ly among the educated classes, is on 
a much larger scale than in India. 


Thus it will be seen that for the 
last three thousand and five hun- 
dred years or so, Hinduism has 
flourished with a-strange vitality, 
withstanding very severe on- 
slaughts. 


How to account for the magic of 
Hinduism? We think that the root 
of the whole matter lies in the 
imperishable truths and uncon- 
querable spirit contained in the 


. original documents, the Vedas, and 


the noble lives lived according to 





The Gita is not a weapon for dialectical warjare; it 
1s a gate opening on the whole world of spiritual truth and 
experience and the view it gives. us embraces all the pro- 
vinces of that supreme region. It maps out, but it does 
not cut up or build walls or hedges to confine our vision. 


—Aurobindo. 
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HOLLAND 


inveigled him into her web. 

It was by ‘sheer fortuity of cir- 
cumstances that Holland tumbled 
into the political arena. His father 
who was a member of the New Zea- 
land Parliament withdrew from the 
election affray in 1935 due to an 
accident. Then George decided to 
contest the seat from the same con- 
stituency. He won, but the Con- 
servative Party to which he belong- 


ed was routed and lost anchor. But 


he held on stubbornly, collected to- 
gether the remnants of what was 
once his party and became leader 
of the what is now known as the 
National Party. 

As Leader of Opposition in the 
New Zealand Parliament he con- 
solidated his party and his posi- 
tion, brick by brick, for fourteen 
years, till 1949 when he made his 
successful bid and got 46 seats in 
a House of S0. He had the stamina 
to build that Party from organiza- 
tion to victory through a program- 
me attractive enough to win an 
election against the ,well-entrench- 
ed Labour under the stewardship 
of no less a person than the late 
Peter Frazer. 

. That was not the last of him. 
Hardly had he “set the house in 
order" by de-socializing the coun- 
try's economy when the dock wor- 
kers of the major ports struck work 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—15 


5. G. 


ALL, stocky, clean-shaven, 
round-faced Sidney George 
=" Holland belongs to that rare 
species of a successful business 
man turned successful politician. 
At sixty he wears his age light 
what with rugby and hocky in his 
student days he has inherited a 
sturdy constitution fit enough to 





uA. 


- pilot a country through the rough 


and tumble of the atomic weather. 

There is hardly a white patch on 
his once luscious hair despite the 
age and care of running a large 
country. He looks fresh and vigor- 
ous like the provincial he is. But 
for the stoop of his shoulders one 
would take him for a jay-walker. 

Born in a small township outside 
Christchurch on the east coast of 
South Island, New Zealand, of far- 
mer stock, his father ran a mobile 
threshing. machine which he hired 
out to neighbouring farms. 

Holland attended one of the ordi- 
nary state schools but threw up 
the sponge at the age of fifteen. 
He secured a commission, served 
the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force and saw war till he was in- 
valided from France. After reco- 
very he started an engineering 
business together with his brother 
which has grown to large propor- 
tions. He indulged in sheep-farm- 
ing for some time till politics 
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visited India in Aug 
secured 50 seats in a House of 80. 
When people complimented him, 
he simply shrugged his shoulders. 

Holland has grown with his po- 
wer. 

You cannot: distinguish Holland 
from an average New Zealander if 
you can imagine one. His speech is 
plain and lucid in perfect accord 
with his strongly marked features. 
Mentally he is as tough a guy as 
he is physically. He is a human 
dynamo. His character has clean 
edges. He would not preach what 
he cannot himself practise. His 
lack of guile over which the diplo- 
matic world gloats is made up for 
by his abundant horse-sense and 
pawky humour. While he gives 4 
patient hearing to the other man, 
he does not fail to explain his 7 


7 ۶ 
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and Mrs. Holland having teo 
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Rashtrapati Bhavan 
out of sympathy for defeated La- 
bour, with intent to paralyse the 
country’s economy. After several 
attempts to conciliate them, Hol- 
land enforced stern measures by 
disbanding existant unions and pro- 
moting new ones. Many called him 
tyrant and dictator, but Holland 
went ahead steamrollering til he 
got the goods moving and saw that 
money came in. 

He did not tuck himself snugly 
under warmth of the blanket 


he had thrown. When order 


was restored, he called a gene- 
ral election of his own volition 
to win the country’s confidence- 
vote on his policy. Not a few pre- 
dicted his political grave in that 
mad act; but the gamble came off, 
and resoundingly too; for his party 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE 
—Contd. 


He can help a fallen being like vou. 
He who has helped millions who 
have approached Him, is He going 
to desert you? He makes no ex- 
ception whatsoever, and you will 
find that everyone of your prayers 
will be answered. The prayer of 
even the most impure will be ans- 
wered. I am telling this out of my 
personal experience. I have gone 
through the purgatory. Seek first 
the Kingdom of Heaven and every- 
thing will be added unto you. . 


[Courtesy: Navajivan Trust] 


‘VOLUNTARY WELFARE . 
WORK—(Conid.) 


In „some countries raffles or lot- 
teries lend a big support to hospi- 
tals and other charities. Our gov- 
ernments are unwilling to allow 
them in many parts of the country. 
I think they are right in a way that 
such raffles and lotteries should not 
be allowed indiscriminately. But, 
for a good cause, the Government 
should permit them. 


Vinobha Bhave has shown a way 
of doing welfare work by organis- 
ing Bhoodan, Sampatidan and 
Kupdan. 


Religions always encourage the 
noble instinct in men to give and 
help others. Nobody should aim to 
make people religionless. If we 
take away religion from people’ S 
life, we take away that noble in- 
stinct too. ` 
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stand too. Once he makes up his 
tidy mind, nothing can deflect him. 
His vision is long-range and is al- 
ways ahead of public opinion, so 
much so, his actions would appear 
as automation. 


In his political faith, George is 
an old-fashioned die-hard Conserva- 
tive like Winston. Like him, too, 
he is deeply attached to England 
and will cast the die in her favour 
in any emergency. He would any 
day prefer the word Empire to 
Commonwealth as applied to the 
conglomeration of nations around 
Britain. 


Holland has resurrected many 


colourful functions and parapher- - 


nalia in his home Government 
which Labour had discarded for 
years. The Cabinet for instance 
wears formal dress at important 
functions. 


. In private life, Holland lives a 
simple, unostentatious and happy 
domestic life and radiates the sun- 
shine born of that peace on his 
Government. 


` 





LITERATURE AND MORALITY 
—(Conid.) 


The Bible softens hearts that are 
parched up and renders lives grace- 
ful, not so much by the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Israelite laws 
of living, not even by the great 
Sermon on the Mount, as by its 
vivid presentation of the whole 
range of human experience, by its 
stirring accounts of  Samson's 
heroism and Job’s faith, Ruth’s 
loyalty, and human love in the 
Song of Solomon. ` 
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Sanskrit Vishva Parishad 
ےت سے‎ UN EL سا‎ 


Pathshala Fund: Ghairman's Appeal 


ment for free tuition at a local High 
School. In return the Pathshalas 
should hold free classes for coach- 
ing students of the High School in 
Sanskrit. 

The Pathshala so recognised, 
will be accepted as a Kendra of the 
Vishva Parishad. The Kendra will 
have to set up a Finance Com- 
mittee, the President and secretary 
of which will have to be men of 
position preferentially Government 
servants or lawyers, doctors or 
businessmen of established repute, 
approved by the Parishad. 

The President and Secretaries 
will be issued Vishva Parishad Pa- 
thshala Fund Tickets of Re. 1/- 
Rs. 5/- and Rs. 10/- for collecting 
the Pathshala Fund. They will be 
responsible for holding and dis- 
bursing the funds collected. 

The fund of each locality will be 
distributed in a manner sanctioned 
by the Secretary of the Vishva Pa- 
rishad in the following propor- 
tion:— 

Eighty per cent of the Fund so 
collected will be spent in equipping 
and helping the Pathshala. 

Fifteen per cent will be spent in 
organising the Vishva Parishad 
Kendra and popularising Sanskrit 
in the locality. 

. Five per cent for organisation ex- 
penses of the Parishad. 


(Continued on page 48) 


To, 

All Kendras. 

The Vishva. Parishad, in view 
of its policy to strengthen the 
Indian method of teaching Sans- 
krit, has, at the last meeting of 
the Council decided to raise 
a Pathshala Fund. It will be 
raised primarily from the District 
itself for helping the recognised 
Pathshalas in a district. 

The Pathshalas, thousands in 
number, are struggling for exist- 
ence scattered all over India. They 
are centres of Sanskrit learning and 
of Sanskrit as a spoken language, 
and the locality to which they cater 
have paramount responsibility to 
maintain them. 
` If the country wants Sanskrit 
and all it stands for to remain—and 
it must, if it wants to save its soul 
—it must take upon itself this bur- 
den to help the Pathshalas to func- 
tion in a manner suited to the needs 
of the present: and the future. 

The scheme of the Pathshala 
Fund would only apply to Path- 
shalas which are recognised by the 
Parishad. í 
. The recognition will only follow 
if Arithmetic, History of India, 
Geography of the World and Indian 
Administration of the matriculation 
Standard are introduced in their 
Course. For teaching these. sub- 
jects the Kendra can make arrange- 
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NOTES & NEWS 


play any major part in the Arab 
rebellion, for it was the natural 
consummation of simmering dis- 
content; his romping home from 
obscurity to international emi- 
nence was by rococo embroidery 
of lies and imagination. The 
funniest part of the affair is that all 
his previous biographers stutter 
er..er.. when confronted by the 
incontrovertible proofs adduced 
by Aldington in Scotland Yard 
fashion. 


` NEHRU IN CAMBRIDGE 


A crowded gathering of under- 
graduates applauded the admission 
of India’s Prime Minister, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to honorary 
membership of the Cambridge 
Union Society early this month 
while he was in London in connec- 
tion with the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


Shri Nehru motored from London 
to pay a short visit to the univer- 
sity he first entered in 1907 as an 
undergraduate at Trinity College. 
He spent part of the morning visit- 
ing his old college, where his 
former set of rooms have recently 
been re-identified. He was received 
by the Vice-Master, Professor 
J. R. M. Butler and entertained to 
luncheon by Vice-Chancellor Rt. 
Hon. H. U. Willink, Master of Mag- 
dalene College and formerly Minis- 
ter of Health. He then visited the 
Cambridge Union Society’s debat- 


H-BOMB 


The latest recruit to the cult of 
the H-Bomb is Britain. The laconic 
manner of its announcement makes 
one suspect that rather than of her 
own free volition, she has been hust- 
led into the decision by the deuce. 
Alongside of this news comes her 
decision to harness nuclear energy 
to humanitarian and industrial use 
on a nation-wide scale. That is 
more sensible. It is a thousand 
pities that the great powers do not 
have the moral courage to abjure 
what is manifestly sure to bring 
about the extinction of mankind. 


THE LAWRENCE MYTH 


A sensation has been created in 
the literary world by the publica- 
tion of Lawrence of Arabia: A Bio- 
graphical Enquiry by Richard AI. 
dington in London early this month. 
In it the author has debunked the 
Lawrence myth lock, stock and bar: 
rel with the ferocity of an icono- 
clast. The author's findings which 
have been thoroughly checked by 
the minions of law for libel have 
left the common reader wondering 
how he has been fooled by a brag- 
gart, liar and charlatan. Accord- 
ing to Aldington. Lawrence and 
his brothers were the illegitimate 
sons of a baronet; Lawrence never 
read the 50,000 volumes in the 
Oxford Union Library; he hardly 
crossed the desert for any length 
of time on camel-back; he did not 
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CULTURAL SWARAJ—(Conid.) 


that literature is indispensable.” 
Professor Macdonell remarks: “The 
intellectual debt of Europe to Sans- 
krit literature has been undeniably 
great. Sanskrit literature in quan- 
tity exceeds that of Greece and 
Rome put together.” Is that pre- 
cious heritage which has imparted 
to the Indian mind through the 
ages its characteristic spiritual 
overtone, which made Professor 
Max Muller exclaim “The Hindus 
talk philosophy in the street!" to 
be allowed to decay for want of 
support by Free India? I have no 
doubt that our political leaders, 
who are so Keen to build up a new 
India, will not allow that to hap- 
pen. 


Now that we have the power to 
shape our educational policy as we 
think best, we should aim at edu- 
cating our youth conformably to 
the ideals of our ancient culture, 
and this can best be done, I think, 
by making Sanskrit, which is the 
foundation and repository of that 
culture, a compulsory subject of 
study in the secondary stage. and 
in the arts courses in the College 
as an essential part of the humani- 
ties. This wil make our ancient 
culture a living force in our pre 
sent day life and will enable India 
once more to radiate spiritual en- 
lightenment and deliver, her mes- 
sage of peace, harmony. and uni- 
versal happiness to a strife-torn 
and restless world where men's 
minds -are dominated by fear, 
hatred and violence: no i0 
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ing chamber, where a large gather- 
ing of undergraduates applauded 
his admission to honorary member- 
ship. 

Many well-known figures, parti- 
cularly those in politics and in the 
legal profession, have been mem- 
bers of the union. Among those 
who have held the office of presi- 
dent in the past have been 
Lord Justice Birkett, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, 
former Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations. Three 
Indians have been presidents in re- 
cent years—Mr. S. S. Dhavan, dur- 
ing the. Michaelmas term of 1932; 
Mr. S. M. Kumaramangalam, in the 
1938 Michaelmas term; and Mr. 
Gautam Mathur, in the Lent term 
of 1950. The Duke of Gloucester 
is among the union's life members, 
and Earl Mountbatten and the 
Duke of Edinburgh among its hono- 
rary members. | 
ا اا م سسس ہے‎ 000۰ 

PATHSHALA FUND: CHAIRMAN’S APPEAL 

—(Conéd.) — 


All Kendras are requested to in- 
form the Hon. General Secretary 
of the steps they intend to take in 
order to raise the Pathshala Fund. 
Detailed information about the 
locality, the Pathshala or. Path- 
shalas for which the Fund is rais- 
ed, and the Constitution of the Fin- 
ance Committee should be sent to 
the Hon. Gen. Secretary, Sanskrit 
Vishva Parishad,. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Chaupatty Road, Bombay 


K.E., Munshi | 
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Vetala Pachchisi—12 


LAVANYAVATI 


After some time  Hariswamin 
awoke, and lo! his wife was not 
beside him. On this he became 
alarmed, and coming down from 
thence, searched throughout the 
house. When he did not find her 
there either, he went about seek- 
ing her through all the streets and 
lanes of the city, but did not find 
her. Thereupon he began to say to 
himself, “Who has carried her off? 
Whither has she gone?” 


When his efforts were of no 
avail, he returned home helpless 
and regretful, and searched for her 
there a second time, but did not 
find her. : 


The house appeared desolate to 
him without her; he lost all self- 
control in his disquietude and 
misery, and began crying out, “Oh, 
darling of my soul! Oh, darling of 
my soul!” 


Being exceedingly agitated by 
her separation from him, he gave 
up the position of a householder, 
renounced the world, girt a simple 
waist-cloth round his loins, rub- 
bed the vibhuti on his body, put on 
a necklace of beads, and set out on 


a pilgrimage. 
* 


. Proceeding on his pilgrimage 
from town to town, and village to 


2 
j; In this twelfth instalment a most ; 
; intriguing situation is presented by : 
: the machiavellian ghoul to bust 
: King Vikramaditya's vow of silence. 
Apart from the itch which every : 
one of us will have for offering our ; 
own solution to the quiz so cun- : 
ningly presented, one wonders how : 
: many of us will offer the right one. : 


^ 
, 
OTI TTI‏ ١ء‏ ایا ام ر ١‏ ہہ ٭ sw we‏ ۰ے رو ہہ Seer ee‏ 


TTI TT 


` ETE Per ee te FETEI 


KING Vir Vikramaditya! 
| started the ghoul, there is a 
“icity named Churapur, where 
a king named Churaman ruled. His 
Spiritual teacher’s name was Deva- 
swamin who had a son named 
Hariswamin. He was as beautiful 
as Cupid, equalled Brihaspati in his 
knowledge of scientific and religi- 





ous treatises, and was as wealthy: 
wedded and: 


as Kubera. He 
brought home a Brahman’s daugh- 
ter, whose name was Lavanyavati. 
One night in the hot season the 
latter were both sleeping soundly 
on the flat roof of a summer house. 
The woman’s veil accidentally 
slipped off her face, while a demi- 
god was proceeding somewhere 
through the air in an aerial car. 
His gaze suddenly fell upon her. 
He lowered the car, and lifting her 
to the car without awakening her, 
flew off. 


* 
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to the Brahman and accused -him 
stating, "Thou hast given me 


poison, and I am now dying of it.» ` 


Having said so much, he reeleq 
and fell dead. 


The Brahman, seeing the tragic 
end became wild and turned 
his own wife out of the house, 
saying, "Go thou hence, thou 
murderess of a Brahman!” thinking 
that she had mixed poison in the 
poor man's food. 


* 


Having told so much of the tale, 
the ghoul asked, *O king! to which 
of these does the guilt of killing 
Hariswamin attach?" 


The king replied, *Poison exists 
in a snake's mouth as a matter of 
course; therefore no guilt attaches 
to it. Again, the Brahman gave 
him alms, because the other man 
was hungry; therefore guilt does 
not attach to him. The Brahman's 


‘wife had given him alms at the bid- 


ding of her husband; she, too, is 
without sin. And he ate the milk- 
and-rice unwittingly, and hence he 
also is guiltless. In short, whoever 
imputes guilt to anyone of these, is 
himself a sinner.” 


On hearing this reply, the ghoul 
went again and hung on to that 
tree; and the king also went there, 
and bringing him down and bind- 
ing him, placed him on his should- 


er, and carried him away from 
chere, - 


[To be continued] 


20 


village, he reached a certain town 
at midday. 


Becoming extremely hungry, he 
made a cup-shaped vessel of the 
leaves of a dhak-tree, and carrying 
it to the house of a Brahman, asked, 
"Give me some food". 


When a man comes under the in- 
fluence of love, he has no thought 
of duty, caste, or food; and regard- 
less of everything, he eats food 
wherever he can obtain it. 


When he begged alms of the 
Brahman, the Brahman took the 
cup-shaped vessel from him and 
entered the house, and brought it 
back to him filled with rice boiled 
in milk. 


He took the cup, and came to 
the steps of a tank. There was a 
large banyan-tree. He placed the 
rice-cup at the root of that tree and 
went to wash his face and hands 
in the tank. 


In the meantime, a black snake 
came out from the roots of the 
tree, dipped its mouth into the cup 
and went away quietly; and so the 
whole contents of the cup had be- 
come poisoned. Hariswamin did 
not notice it. After some time, he 
also returned after washing his 
hands and face. | 


Hunger beset him sorely. He ate 
the rice-and-milk avidly, and: the 
poison instantly entered his system. 


When the venom started work- 
ing, he realised his state and ran 


ee EE eee 
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Book Review 
CUTEM DU ےم‎ RE IONDO OHEMLIODEe END KO ا‎ 


— 


FEBRUARY 27, 1995 


SNEEZING AND CHYAVANPRASH 


It follows as a natural corollary 
that by manipulation of prana, we 
can make life better—or worse. 
Our sages of the past have attained 
immortality in the physical sense 
or at any rate defied death by a 
very long handicap by controlling 
prana. Indeed prana had been the 
Chyavanprash or multi-vitamin 
tablets par excellence for them. 


The story of Chyavana Rishi 
who discovered the elixir is inter- 


esting. The Purana says that the ` 


great Rishi, by his tapas, propitiat- 
ed the twin-Gods Aswins, the divine 
doctors and through them learnt 
the formula for eternal youth, 
Chyavanprash. But there is a dif- 
ferent meaning to this story. 


The word chyavan means our 
body, being derived from the root 
chyu, to slip, as the body is never 
constant, always growing, from 
childhood to old age etc. The devas 
are the gnanendriyas in the human 
body. The Prana and Apana, two 
different streams of the same prana 
we breathe, are the Aswins, divine 
physicians, who give immortality to 
the body through their unfailing 
ministration. So true Chyavanprash 
consists in the control and manipu- 
lation of breath in the prescribed 
manner. The Rishis of old were 
giants physically, intellectually and 


fy OST of us at some time or 
'H other have learnt at bitter 
^cost that sneezing at a cru- 
cial moment, on our own or other's 
part, has spelt disaster. Super- 
stitious India is not alone in this 
recognition; sophisticated West 
shares in this belief. But one 
wonders how many have ever given 
a thought why it is so. 


Modern medical men would ex- 
plain the sneeze as caused by irri- 
tation of the tender nerve-ends 
on the adenoids or by the onset of 
common cold. They will have noth- 
ing to do with the inauspicious 
business. Our ancient Rishis have 
thought over this phenomenon 
thousands of years before and 
given us their findings in elaborate 
manner. It requires some explana- 
tion. 


Man has three bodies—physical, 
mental and the astral. The link 
that sustains all three is the prana 
—air-cum-vital force which we 
breathe. Without the latter man is 
an inert mass little different from a 
lump of stone or worse. Says the 


Upanishad: aferamt arta cafe - 
the air, the life force sustains all 
living beings. Although it may be 
argued that prana is not the only 
Sustainer of life, it cannot be gain- 
said that it is the sine qua non of 
existence. 
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The ancients have found another 
use for the nadis besides the medi- 
cal; we can foretell the future of 
man by locating the passage of 
prana along the nadi at a given 
moment! 


The effect of things done will be 


bad when the prana travels along 


the right side or Pingala and good 
along the left or Ida. Unfettered 
passage of prana along Sushumna 
is good for prayer and yoga only. 


It follows that there is a stage in 
which prana changes course from 
one to the other of the three nadis; 
that stage, if obstructed, is bad in 
effects. And we sneeze only when 
the prana in its change of course 
meets with obstruction on the way! 
You know the relation between 
sneezing and Chayavanprash now. 


The science which deals with the 
prana is called Swara Sastra; a 
number of works are being secretly 
kept by the initiates; for, it requires 
the guidance of a seasoned Guru 
for obtaining proficiency in mani- 
pulating it. But SWARA YOGA by 
Swami Sivananda recently publish- 
ed (Rs. 1/8) is simple and gives the 
know-how of the subject. It car- 
ries the text of a Sanskrit original . 
too and that makes a lot of differ- 
ence to the real seeker after Truth. 


life- ~ 
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astrally only by folowing this 
method. 


This prana which is the life 
elixir is no more than pure oxygen 
for the modern scientist; he is not 
able to recognise, like many others, 
the other ingredient—the 
principle or vital force which we 
also breathe in, from the Cosmos. 
Some day he will recognise the 
truth of what the Rishis had found 
before the dawn of civilization. 


* 


Prana which enters the body does 
so through an agency 72,000 strong, 
called. nadis; they are invisible but 
penetrate deep down to man's ego. 
Among the nadis, Ida, Pingala and 
Sushumna carry the Breath of Life; 
Pusha and Alambusha minister to 
the sense of sight; Gandhari and 
Hastijihva look to the sense of hear- 
ing etc. Similarly each has its own 
portfolio. 


Prana which enters the nasal 
orifices does so by one at a time; 
inhalation and exhalation form a 
eontinuous process which is done 
alternately along each orifice after 
an interval of an hour or so. And 
this too according to a time-table- 
depending upon the day of the 
week! 





feels the light and sings when 


—Tagore. 


Faith is the bird that 
the dawn is still dark. 
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THE HISTORY & CULTURE OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE 


Planned, Organised and Directed by: Dr. K. M. Munshi, 
President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


^ ہہ‎ HOTT tec Pa .مم‎ 


General Editor: R. C. Majmudar, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.A:S.B., 
Director, History of Freedom Movement, Govt. of India, Ez- 
Vice-Chancellor and Professor of History, Dacca University; Hon. | 
Head of the Department of History, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. f 


Assistant Editor: A. D. Pusalker, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


This is the first History of India written exclusively by her 
own people and brings to bear on the problems a detached and 
critical appreciation. A team of over sixty scholars of repute 
present herein a comprehensive and up-to-date account of the 
political, socio-economic and cultural history of the Indian 
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(1300-1528 A.D.). > 


Volume  VII—Thc Mughal Empire 
(1526-1707 A.D.) Au 


Volume IX—The British Do i 
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Volume X—India Since 191S. 
Profusely Illustrated with Plates, Alaps and Plans 
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THE PODAR 


, BOMBAY. 








Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 





Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


“Podar Chambers", 
109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


Telegrams ; 
“PODARGIRNI”, X 


Telephones : 
Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
Mills: 40149 
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BOMBAY IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW ! 





Us 


Elegant Spun #.0.0. Lamp Posts. 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR LAMP POSTS 


No painting. No maintenance cost.‏ ٭ 

* Look attractive. 

* Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 

* Erection simple and easy. 

* Economical in cost. 

* Supplied from nearest factory In India. 

* Patronised by Government and Municipalities. 
© Scientific Process used. 


50 Factories In India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and details write to 


THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO. LTD. 


Construction House, Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY 1. 








Telephone: (Three Lines) 38981 Telegrams: “FILTER” BOMBAY. 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS.CO., LTD. 


9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


Leading Flour Millers in India 


Biggest Unit Under One Management in 
ASIA 


Manufacturing 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents : 
VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. 


Mills : *A' Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’ & ‘©’ and |, Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills on 
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NAV ANEE 
(Hindi Digest) 
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The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts, 
science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
"gents everywhere in India. 
* 
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TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services are available 


of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Ča chass 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial, Commercial, 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


40195 or 41671 
Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 





Printed by S. Ramakrishnan at the Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 505 
Arthur Road, Bombay 7 and published by him at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty, Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. 
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of each tobacco—tasty mildness, rich 
flavour, -pleasant aroma—a -clean 
refreshing smoke. 
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ed towards an obscure future. Sta- 
tistics are extraordinary things; 
they can prove almost anything 
and any two competent statisti- 
cians can generally be relied upon 
to disagree. = 

In the year 1952 statistics were _ 
flung in my face to prove that the '" 
country had a food deficit of seven _ 
million tons. I knew that this was - 
nonsense, but I was nota statisti- " 


cian. Knowledge was therefore no _ 
match for mathematics. Within | : 
four weeks, however, everyone _ 


said that the country needed no _ 
more food imports. Ship-loads of » 
imports arriving in our ports Were | 
simply rejected without so much as _ 

a “thank you". a 

As a result of all ins I refusóg 
to be frightened by the arithmeti- - 
cal prospect that population پت‎ 2 

From 1850 to 1950 food produc t 
tion 0 faster than ine: “Pos 


+ Population Subsistence 


X* Family Planning 


of two devastating world : 


shortly outrun subsistence. 


"X 


asi oi Colection: Digi 06 


= OT. A powerful though potential fac- | 


1 evil |, they are awaiting the day of 


m 1 950 it w was 239 crores; and that, 


PUN I do not like such ste- 








; * Neo-Maithusians 


ANY people in many coun- 
ries are anxiously inking 



















EE world. 'This naturally cnt to 
| the question: What are the factors 
Er 5 Hkey to cause wars? 


— tor which is exercising thoughtful 
E minds, is that the population on the 
. globe. is tending to outrun subsist- 
__ ence. The  neo-Malthusians are 
- ab ysterical on this point. "With the 
oe ` doleful vision before them of Cas- 


E that ancient prophetess of 


reckoning. ‘The population of the 
world d was only 73 crores in 1750; 


کے : 


2K TAN 


Spi 
irs, it t is increasing by leaps and 
nds. At this rate, they say that 
er fifty. years there will be a 


A oor 


billion mouths without food. 
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grass as it comes up out of the soil. _ > 
Having finished with Rajasthan, ٦ 
they are already eating up the _ 
fertile tracts of the Agra district. . — 

We have yet to realise that a _ 
country which breeds cattle lives ~ 
for ever, while that which breeds. 
goats is committing suicide. If 
bakri-sadans, like gosadans, ‘were ~ 3 
to be set up where goats and goat- 
keepers could be Kept happily in 
segregation, we could easily add 
more fertility to the soil. 


At the present time, attention in- 
many countries is revetted on the . 
engineering measures to control 
floods. These have become neces- 
sary in order to quieten popular. 
clamour and to give immediate re- = 


+ de 


4 n ET RE 4 
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tioning the catchment areas and © 

mountain sides by tree SEDE ie 
will solve the problem. The plan- 3 
ned afforestation in these vital 
areas which is now favoured by  - 
soil experts, will mean the control ~~ 
of floods, less erosion, more food, - MS 
more fuel, and in India, more cow- a 


dung made available for manure. E 
All these mean more food. - ^ E 
x ES Ub 

At a higher level of scientific Te "à 2 
search, great progress is being - A 
= 


made. It has been found, for in- 
stance, that algae, a floating vege- 
table substance found: in the sea, 
can be made a valuable source of Es 
food. 2: m c 







The latest experiments in photo- _ : a $ 
synthesis conducted at the Univer- © 
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pulation of the earth. "Taking the 
U.S.A., the best-fed country in the 
world, in one year—1954—alone, a 
population of  1,60,000,000 showed 
the phenomenal increase to 2,80, 
000,000. In that country, however, 
food production has increased in a 
much: larger proportion. In 1870 
a farmer's family in the U.S.A. pro- 
duced food for itself and one more 
family; today, it produces enough 
food for seven other families. 
w 


The civilized worid is now tak- 
ing far-reaching steps to maintain 
a balance between population and 
subsistence. Soil conservation, af- 
forestaiion and intensive cultiva- 
tion are atiracting increasing atten- 
tion. Experiments are also being 
conducted under the guidance of 
the UNESCO for the revival of 
those waste lands, deserts and semi- 
deserts, which cover nearly a third 
of the earth. 

The FAO is also assisting in a 
large-scale programme for the res- 
toration of the fertility of the soil 
by afforestation, the fixing of sand- 
dunes, soil-analysis, and conserva- 
tion and irrigation. “Everybody, 
everywhere—and more particular- 
ly the next generation,—” says an 
authority, “will feel in greater or 
lesser degree the effects of desert 
reclamation.” 


Our own Rajasthan Desert, 80,000 
square miles in size, is the easiest 
to reclaim, for it is man-made. No, 
I am wrong; it is a goat-made. For 
centuries these creatures have been 
, eating up every single blade of 
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sixty years ago. Despite the 
growth in our population, the ave- 
rage man in the same stratum of 
society is certainly better-fed today 
than he was then. 


We are told by competent autho. 
rities that if the population in- 
creases as at present, by 1981 we 
shall collapse under the pressure 
of increased population. I am not 
quite so sure about this. 


In the dismal year 1950, when. 1 
had to handle Food and Agricul- 
ture at the Centre, the index of 
food production was 92. In 1953- 
54 it had risen to 122. The rate of 
agricultural investment has run 
between Rs. 250 and 350 crores. 
The index of industrial production 
which was at 105 in 1950 stood in 
1953 at 135. The rate of capital for- 
mation as the percentage of the. 
real national product, as corrected 
for the international account, has. 
risen from 2 per cent in 1948-19 to 
8 per cent in 1953. 


` The effects of our Five-Year Plan 
are only just beginning to be felt 
in the country. So far the rate of | 
expenditure on development has . 
not kept pace with estimates; the — 
will to work has not spread evenly | 
in all the States; many of our deve- ` 
lopment programmes are still in - 
their early stages. 3 
Agricultural research is in the - 5 
process of being translated into 
action. The Japanese method of - 
paddy cultivation, for instance, has : 
only just begun to attract enthu-- : 



















ly been evolved and is in the ex - 
perimental stage. A very large part. 


-siasm. Rust-free wheat has recent- - 
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-hold the secret of unlimited food- 
production. 


_ The experiment is very interest- 
ing. The earth receives only a very 
small fraction each day of the one- 
hundred billion billion kilowatt 
hours of energy released every 
second by the sun. But it is that 
little fraction which has provided 
the oil, gas and coal on this earth 
of ours. It is quite enough to warm 
the soil, to make plants grow and 
to keep going animal and human 


life. 


In spite of its being only a fr ac- 
~- tion, during the three months of 
the growing season, this energy 
` supplies to an acre of land a frac- 
- tion equal to 250 tons of coal. But 
of this quantity only 3/10th of a 
` ton is stored in the crop grown 
on that acre. By photo-synthesis, 
> very much more than this infini- 
=  tesimal fraction of the solar energy 
— could be utilised. Cheap and ample 
b. food would be the result. 
’ ‘In point of population growth, 
D tg apan and India are considered the 
E p Bee بس‎ countries of the world. 
— Tn India the population has rapid- 
c dy increased since 1900. The neo- 
— —Malthusians are very anxious to 
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fnd out the time when we gnall all 
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۸ * tinent question to ask: “Has the 
"^ consumption level in India risen 
- Or declined since 1900?" I do not 
E know what the statisticians have to 
EC. say, but I know how things were 
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a race working to destroy nature; 
to invest life with artificial pat = 
terns; to struggle for ever to create - 
an ever-higher level of living for ; all- 2 E 
mankind. ; isk da 


The prophets of this gospel are 
rosy-eyed; they live on the anti- 5 
podes of the neo-Malthusians. Ac- E 
cording to them, the earth, the sea ! 
and the atmosphere can deliver an _ = 
inexhaustible supply of raw EC 
rials. Under their influence, civiliz- EX 
ed man in the industrialized coun- s 
tries continues to consume the oro 
ganic products of the land at a 6اد‎ 
faster than that at which the popu- ای‎ 
lation is growing. It is also far in  - 
excess of the rate at which the sup--. T : 


m 20 


e 
Bx 


upon if they are to remain. unex e 
hausted. IE 


Take one instance. Between 180 — 
and 1945 the population of. U.S. AL 
multiplied very fast; its demand for - aS. 
organic products multiplied sti E : 
faster, and thirty-one million acres _ * | 
were turned to non-agricultural use E 
and became roductive. 


Ifa higher : standard of living and’ a 
the population both continue 'to - 
grow, the resources must gro s 
less. A time must come when i e 
resources would be in short sup- _ 
Industrial expansion will b be 
arrested. The social order built on 
it will then crumble. © 2 ou 


There is enough on earth to sup. . 
ply all human needs, o only T cues 
are curbed; if the philosoph 1y of 
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‘of our ten-million cultivable waste 


has yet to be reclaimed, and our 
vast schemes of irrigation are 
either under construction or are 
still being planned. 


The Community and the (7... 
Projects have quickened the tempo 
of rural development only during 
the last year. The Land Army 
idea is only beginning to get into 
its stride; in Uttar Pradesh alone, 
the people have contributed two 
crores of man-hours to the value of 
Rs. 2,60,00,000 in about three years 
by means of Shramdan. And the 
movement is bound to grow, both 
in this and other States as time 
goes on. 


In complete defiance of the West- 
ern theories relating to under-de- 
veloped countries, India is forming 
capital at a significant rate. We 
have already overcome the diff- 
culty of converting capital forma- 
tion into investment for the pubic 
sector. 


If the present tempo of develop- 
ment continues, and a vast will to 
work—a moral quality—is releas- 
ed, our economic growth is likely 
to overtake the growth in popula- 
tion within the next five years. 


* 


But how can we balance popula- 


tion and subsistence if the philoso- 


phy of life made fashionable by the 
West continues to run amok? Such 
philosophy is accepted as a badge 


of modernity. Educated men come 
to believe in it implicitly. Accord- 


ing to it, we must be economically 


. dynamic; that is, we should become 
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to himself—to raise the sandal A 
of life; when the paternalistic strue- _ 
ture tends to destroy the initiative 4 
and incentive on which progress _ 
depends; or when coercion to ex. - 
tract work by regimented processes 
is excluded by the very nature of 
the freedom to which we are pledg- - 
ed? 

These qualities can he fostered 
only by the leadership of that small 
class of men to whom the faith in - 
moral values and self-dedication _ 
comes easily. The artists, the 
scholars, the teachers, the poets, 
the men of conscience, the dedicat- 
ed men, are not made by monetary _ 
operations; nor by the trade-union .: 
bargaining; nor by economic and — 
sociological analysis. 


These men are the  spoon-fed, 
defenceless babies of the economic — 
community. You can easily des-. | 
troy their class. You cannot create - 
it in a generation or two. It can- _ 
not be developed in the spiritual - 
hothouse set up by economic or _ 
social experts. E 


These qualities are the cumula- i: 
tive effect of generations of cultur- پت‎ 
ed forbears. It takes more than " 
one generation of education to pro- c 


duce such men. 

k 3 

Sterilisation is an imperative 
duty which society owes itself 
‘only when thoughtless parents ; 
threaten to burden the earth with 
diseased progeny. I can also Un 
derstand planned parenthood | re 
.Sorted to by the weak, the disease d, 
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limited expansion and ever-increas- 
ing standards of living is danger- 
Gus; it must give way to a truer 
faith. 
The standard of living in India 
.is abnormally low. It has to be 
raised and raised well. But that 
is not the same thing as adopting 
` the philosophy of the West. We. 
* must nurture our soil, our forests 
and our water-supply; raise the 
level of living, but only to a point 


- where we can lead ample, but 
چک‎ austere lives. 

= - We should not enter the mad race 
= for higher and more complicated 
— living; we should keep to the tradi- 
1 tions of simple-living, so charac-. 


c teristic of India. We should not 
consume more than we produce. 


Security lies in working with 
. Nature and producing more than 
cm consumes. This is applicable 
all countries; more particularly 
India. 


` But this would involve the deve- 
BE s of moral qualities without 
P which no self-restra int on the scale 


Lt 8 required would be possible. 

-— — We must réalise that total wel- 
E fa: e cannot be related exclusively 
Gis to economic progress. In the long 
"E e for economic security, 


al, , cultural and spiritual values 


1j 
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= 1 um qualities, how can the will 
v to work be evoked in a Welfare 
3 a E if everyone looks to. the 
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Peace is the first mau of. 
mankind. 


Peace will not “be maintained if NO 
population and the standard of 7 
living both continue to grow. © 


Peace will not be maintained if 
the State becomes so omnipotent ~ 
as to invade by legislation or pro- ۲ 
paganda, the sanctum of domestic —— 
life and destroy the spiritual ~ 
super-structure of individual life, ٦ 
from which alone love of peace and 2 
human virtues spring. TO 

3 


Peace will not be maintained if T 
the State anchors its faith on ever- | 
increasing standards of life and 7٦ 
assumes powers of universal con- ——- 
trol and at the same time, arouses ~~ 
an irrepressible desire for more ٦ 
and more comforts. ie 

Peace will not be maintained un-  — 
less the State teaches population | 
control and austere. but ample ~~ 
standards of living by self-imposed ~ 


. 
» " ۰ 7 M 

| # fj. Spa ٭‎ 
Pr A. X Tfi [ Wi atu 


restraint, drawn from spiritual - i 
strength. | Ee 
Peace, therefore, will not be = 


maintained unless the spiritual ~ 
stature of man is raised by purge- ٦ 
ing. his heart of narrow creeds, ~ 
dividing cults and debasing hunger _ _ 
for material comforts, which can ~~ 
only, be done by restoring it کا‎ 

0 2 
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for those who have an unnatural 
horror of children. But these are 
vital problems of domestic life 
which are to be solved in the con- 
sulting room of the physician or 
the surgeon. They are no remedy 
for a spectacular arrest of over- 
population. 

Even if the neo-Malthusians 
carry on hysterical propaganda, it 
is not likely to make any appre- 
ciable difference to the growth of 
population in Japan and India. 


On the other hand, if planning 
aids are advertised with the same 
gusto as are Cocacola or Kolynos, 
moral disaster will follow. The 
sanctity of marriage will tend to 
disappear. Domestic life will dis- 
integrate. Promiscuity will have 
no dangers.  Farm-yard morals 
will acquire the odour of -respec- 
tability, and self-restraint, the basis 
of the happy home, will be in 
jeopardy. 

But family planning propaganda 
has a pruriency of its own. It ap- 
peals to those of us who. suffer 
from a sort of schizophrenia. We 
are anxious to provide means— 
however amoral—to control the 
population; yet, in spite of the en- 
couragement to indiscriminate 
self-indulgence so given, we are 
keen to preserve that moral basis 
of life which only comes from the 
sanctity attached to sexual life by 
self-restraint. 


* 


Let me, therefore, pose the prob- 
lem of the age. 
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Swami Vivekananda 


CONQUEST OF THE WORLD BY INDIA. 


Armies when they aiiempi io conquer armies only multi- 
By and make bones of humanity. Spirituality must conquer 


India? Where are the men who 
are ready to sacrifice everything so 
that this message shall reach every 
corner of the world? Such heroic 
workers are wanted to go abroad 
and help to disseminate the great 
truths of the Vedanta. The world 
wants it; without it the world will 
be destroyed. The whole of the 
Western world is on a volcano 
which may burst tomorrow, go to 
pieces tomorrow. They have 
searched every corner of the world 
and have found no respite. They - 
have drunk deep of the cup of plea- 
sure and found it vanity. Now is 
the time to work for India's spiri- 
tual ideas penetrating deep into — 
the West. We must go out, we 
must conquer the world through 
our spirituality and philosophy. — 


72 - 
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must do it or die. The only condi- 
tion of national life, of awakened 
and vigorous national life, is the _ 
conquest of the world by Indian - مد‎ 
thought. | 


[Courtesy : Ramakrishna Ashram] z 3 


` There is no other alternative; we 


s - is the supply to come from? Where: 


the West. 


HERE have been great con- 
| T quering races in the world. 

7 We also have been great con- 
querors. The story of our conquest 
has -been described by the great 
Emperor of India, Asoka, as the 
_ conquest of religion and of spiri- 
tuality. Once more the world must 
— be conquered by India. 


Up, India, and conquer the world 
with your spirituality! Aye, as has 

- been declared on this soil first, love 
must conquer hatred, -hatred can- 
- not conquer itself. . Materialism 
= and all its miseries can never be 


= conqueréd by materialism. Armies . 


| ‘when they attempt to conquer 
~ armies only multiply and ‘make 
ee ` brutes of humanity. Spiritualitv 
- "must conquer the West. Slowly 
> they are ‘finding it out that what 
~ they want is spiritually to preserve 
_ them as nations. They are waiting 
TE for it, they are eager for it. Where 










a: are the men ready to go out to 
5 every country in the world with 
1 a the وت‎ of the great sages, of 


Ishall consider myself blessed if I am able to burn like 
a candle and give a bit of light of service to the public, 
are ! ene Guruji. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru 


ASIA MUST HOLD HER OWN 





if progress it can be called. They 
may destroy the world, or perhaps, 
as we hope, lead to a better. life. 
This generation of ours will have 
to decide how to use these tremend‘ 
ous powers which have been plac: 
ed at man’s disposal for good or ~ 
ill. 


* 


In the realm of politics, 
spirit of Asia inevitably seeks an 
avoidance from a line-up with the 
two great power blocs. It does so 
partly because that lining up T 
self necessarily means Hmm our 


t 





FTER some hundreds of 
years a great change is tak- 
ing place in the countries of 
The period of European do- 
mination, political, economic and 
cultural, has ended both good and 
bad. We are on the one hand, po- 
werfully influenced by the spirit of 
Nationalism and freedom, and, on 
the other, by our conscious or un- 
conscious attempts to follow Euro- 
pean models. There is no reason 
why we should not follow foreign 
ways and customs, provided they 
are good and suitable. But a coun- 
try and a people cannot be stale 
imitations of others. They have to 
stand on their own feet and on 
their own soil. Mahatma Gandhi 
once said that he welcomed the 
winds from the four corners of 
the earth to.blow into his country, 
but he refused to be blown off his 
feet. 


Asia is thus engaged now in 
finding herself again. We pick up 
old threads and, at the same time, 
we naturally add to them what the 
modern age has brought. That mo- 
dern age is essentially an age of 
science and technology, and pros 
` bably the biggest world problem 
today is how to adapt human be- 
ings to this amazing growth of 
technology. The atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs are the final culmina- 
tions of this technological progress, 
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jectives through methods of hatred 
and violence. However good those 
objectives might be, and they are 
good, I am certain that they can 
never be attained through violence 
and hatred. The hydrogen bomb 
is the ultimate symbol of violence. 
If that symbol represents the spirit 
of the age, then there is little to 
hope for. 

Man survived many dangers in 
the course of his perilous journey 
since the dawn of civilisation. That 
gives us hope for the future also, 
and it may be that he will ultimate- 
ly control not only the hydrogen 
bomb but, what is more important, 
the spirit that lies in this engine 
of vast destruction. 

We, in the countries of Asia, are 
weak in this atomic age, weak in 
military power, weak in financial 
strength. We are poor countries, 
struggling against this curse of 
poverty and trying our utmost to 
raise the level of our millions of 
human beings. However weak and 
poor we might be in these symbols 
of material power, there is no rea- 


son why we should succumb tO 


% 
۰ ۰ ۰ , 
ME وا‎ ue, ا‎ 





them or lose that dignity and cul- 

tural inheritance which has given 

us strength. i 
[Courtesy: JANA.] 





I do not want my house to be walled in all sides and 
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independence, which we prize so 
greatly. But does it mean some- 
thing infinitely more, for it means 
also the giving up of the standards 
and cultural values that we claim 
to possess? There can be no pro- 
gress for the countries of Asia if 
they become mere hangers-on of 
other countries, however great 
these might be in their own way. 
We have to find our salvation in 
our own way, in friendship and co: 
operation with others, but retain- 
ing our individualities and our 
broad human and cultural outlook. 
We shall learn from the West, and 
we have to learn a great deal, but 
that learning will be of little value 
if we are uprooted from our back- 
grounds and our soil. 

Thus: we have to build up anew 
the free countries of Asia and Afri- 
ca, in co-operation with each other 
and without hatred or malice for 
any country in the world. Mahatma 


_. Gandhi taught us many things but 


perhaps his basic message was that 
means govern ends. We cannot 
attain the right ends if we adopt 
the wrong means. Today, in our 

world, there is much shouting 


- about freedom, liberation, equality, 
` democracy etc., all good objectives, 
— but people seek to attain these ob- 


Amy windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of all lands 


to be blown about my house as freely as possible. Buil 
refuse to be blown off my feet by any of them. Mine is not 
a religion of the prison-house. It has room for the least 
among God's creations, but it is proof against insoleni pride 


—Mahatme Gandhi. 
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THESE POOR DEVILS” 


wem) 
po POEM 


LE. -~ HE passage extracted below 
| ¦ from Benjamin  Franklin's 
j autobiography deserves to be 
read’ by all those who have a mind 
open to conviction in spite of the 
daily doses of alcohol taken in 


. some form or another. 


Benjamin Franklin was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Eng- 
land on account of his contribu- 
tions to science. This was before 
the American Revolution of which 
he was one of the fathers. He went 
as Ambassador to the Court of 
France on behalf of the new Gov- 
ernment of America and secured , 
that Government's alliance in the | 7 Fae : 
battle against England. For the | 
cause of. Independence, France's : NEXU S 
own Revolution was a later event. X sos ا‎ 

Benjamin Franklin began life as ape ہے مت‎ to be. 23 
a compositor workman in a small read in full although I. draw atten- | 
press and the following extract re- “is 


fers to that period of his life. There tion here only to one passage. OR 
was no honester man among the What the peculiar spirit of NO. 
known people of the world, barring rica is can be best gathered - by ZR = 
of course the great sages of all reading Benjamin Franklin's eus o r 
times. ‘There was no more con- biography. It is certainly not. 1 Me 


- 
L] 
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Benjamin Franklin 


sistently benevolent person among loud claims that hurt one’s sen ens = : 
men who-have had to struggle hard of delicacy or the inferiority cc دا‎ 
for existence. He represents the plex that finds shape. in 'obstina te. 


American spirit and “way of life" “and unalterable suspicion and sar * 
more truly than many other not- of Russia’ 5 intentions: and the p a = 
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fast, a pint at breakfast with his — 
bread and cheese, a pint. bet. 
ween breakfast and dinner, a 
pint at dinner, a pint in ‘the 


afternoon about six o'clock and ~~ 


another when he had done his 
day's work. I thought it a ا٥‎ 
testable custom; but it was ne- 
cessary, he supposed, to drink 
strong beer that he might be 
strong to labour. I endeavour- 
ed to convince him that the 
bodily strength afforded by beer 
could only be in proportion to 
the grain or flour of the barley 
dissolved in the water of which 
it was made, that there was 
more flour in a penny-worth of 
bread, and therefore if he could 
eat that with a pint of water, it . 
would give him more strength 
than a quart of beer. He drank 
on, however, and had four or 
five shillings to pay out of his . 
wages every Saturday night for 


that muddling liquor; an ex- " 
And 
keep ۔‎ 


pense I was “free from. 
thus these poor devils 
themselves always under." 


We have it in 


UR AS d SOFAS و‎ AREE 


This monsirous evil 


^ —Mahatma Gandhi 








~- Nothing but ruin stares a nation in the face that is 


History records that empires 
` have been destroyed through that habit. 


* - India that the great community to which Sri Krishna 
L Es E oue was ruined by that habit. 


was undoubtedly one of the contributory factors in the fall 
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` pulation of communist countries. 


Nor is it to be confounded with the 


— unfortunate desire to wage war 


without soldiers and through me- 
. ehanical and diabolical devices. 


*At my first admission into. 


„this printing house, I took to 
working at press, imagining I 
felt a want of the bodily exer- 
` cise I had been used to in Ame- 
rica where press-work is mixed 
with the composing. I drank 
only water; the other workmen, 
near fifty in. number, were 
great guzzlers of beer. On oc- 
casion I carried up and down 
stairs a large forme of types in 
each hand, when others carried 
but one in both hands. They 
wondered to see from this and 
several instances that the 
— “water-American”, as they call- 
~ . ed me, was stronger than them- 
| selves who drank strong beer. 
— We had an alehouse boy who 
~ attended always in the house 
|... to supply the workmen. My 
— companion at the press drank 
— every day a pint before break- 






` prey to the.drink habit, 


MM 


E Rome. 
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Arnold J. Toynbee 


IS THIS AGE UNIQUE ? 


chance of being able, at this price, ~ 
to defend something behind the _ 
front effectively; (b) that it is bet- ~~ 


ter to win a war than to lose it. 
But the invention of atomic wea- 


pons looks as if it may have obli- | 


and van- ` 


terated the formerly valid distinc- 
tions between soldier and civilian, 
front and rear, victor 


quished. If so, then our -present 


period would be unique in seeing 
the historic institution of war turn 


into something new and different: ~ 


mass suicide. We have already 


coined a new word, "genocide", to 
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We can use this. _ 


Alternatively, we can 
use it to make the world a common ` 
home for mankind to live in as one _ 


describe this new possibility. 


A second difference in degree 
that has perhaps become a differ- 
ence in kind is the improvement of 
means of communication to a 
degree at which we have come near 
to “annihilating distance”. 
atomic weapons in our hands we 
are now within pointblank range of 
one another. 
“annihilating of distance” to destroy 
ourselves. 


family. Both these alternatives 


have become possibilities: in our .- 
present period for the first. time in 


history. 
A third difference in degree that 


has perhaps become a difference in 


7 


HE atom bomb is not the 
first new weapon, of greater 
ہا یا"‎ destructiveness than any 
W eapon known before, that man- 
kind has added to its armoury; the 
atom bomb is in the same series as 
the airplane, gun-powder, the cross- 
bow. The present Communist 
states, again, are not ‘the first 
states that have been dedicated by 
their rulers to the militant propa- 
. gation of some particular ideology 
or religion. There have been mili- 
tant Protestant Christian, Catholic 
Christian, Islamic and Jewish 
states in the past. So there is a 
sense in which neither of the new 
factors mentioned in this question 
makes our present period unique. 


At the same time, a difference in 
degree, when it is very great, can 
become a-difference in kind; and I 
do think that the difference, pro- 
duced by the invention of atomic 
weapons, in the degree of the des- 
tructiveness of war is a difference 
that has produced a change in the 
nature of the institution of war as 
known and practised hitherto. 


In the past, war has seemed to 
“make sense” because it has seem- 
ed reasonable to make two assump- 
tions: (a) that the soldier, by risk- 
ing and, if need be, sacrificing; his 
life at the front; has at least a 
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being kept on the run in trying 


keep up with it. This, too, is some- _ 
thing new, but it is also not/quite 


without precedent; for something 
like this breakneck acceler ation of 
the spread of change has sometimes 


overtaken human beings in the past . 


and this in . 


when people with widely different 
ways of life have suddenly run into 
one another 


Conclusion: Our present period is 
in some sense unique, 


important ways. But it is not unique, | 


, docile pupil. ~ 
- ef the west and doomed to repeat ihe occ cident s success 
7 ve 1 md. failure, but still the ancient immemorn 
E E covering the deepest self, lifting her head higher towards 
he supreme source of light and strength, and turning to 


waster form of her x 


in being unique. Other periods, 


too, have been unique in ways of | 


their own. 
[Courtesy : New York Times] 


INDIA—SHATT! 
Ep - India. of the ages is not dead nor hus she spoken her 
ies sas - last creative word; she lives and has still somethi ing to do 


d that which is 
i peo 


ae 3 


bie Shakti re- 


—Sri Aurobindo. | 





Es e for herself and the human progress. 
` now awake is not an Anglicised orienta 


scover ds ABE meaning and c 





T ` kind in our present period is the 

acceleration of the pace of social 
change The revolution through 

which we are living is not the 
- greatest in human history up to 
Bose It cannot be as great as the 

revolution through which our pre- 
2 human ancestors passed when they 
` were becoming human. But that 
- earliest revolution must have been 
z spread over so many successive life- 

times that no single individual will 
3 ever have been aware of the muta- 
m 



















tion that he was undergoing. 


By contrast, in our time the pace 
Er change has become so fast that 
| _ the individual is now conscious of 
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Brahman shines here in His nai Be 
üve effulgence. e d 

Forget the body; forget the sur- — 
roundings; forgetting is the high- E 
est sadhana. It helps meditation a ` 
great deal. It makes approach to o 
God easier. By remembering God, ~~ 


i 
? 
D 


you can forget all these things.. ~ 


Taste the spiritual consciousness. 
by withdrawing the mind from the 
sensual objects and fixing it at the 
lotus feet of the Lord, who is ever. 
shining in the chambers of your 
heart. Merge within, by practis- 
ing silent meditation. Plunge deep, _ 
swim freely in the ocean of Sat- 
Chit-Ananda, float in the divine - 
river of joy, tap the source; march 
direct towards the fountainhead ona 
Divine Consciousness and drink 
the Nectar; feel the thrill of Divine - 
embrace and enjoy Divine Ecsta ~ 
sy. You have attained the state of E 
Hor and ا‎ | 
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life, wherein mind and indriyas « m x 
not play; you will be very close i ad - 
the source, Atma. You will enjoy M 
the wave of bliss and peace em EM 
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Swami Sivananda 





= HERE is a place where you 
will neither hear any sound 
“=i nor see any colour. That 
place is Param Dhama or Padam 
Anamaya (painless seat). This is 
the realm of peace and bliss. There 

is no body-consciousness here. 
Here mind finds rest. All desires 
and cravings melt away. The indri- 
yas remain quiet here. The in- 
tellect ceases functioning. There is 
neither fight nor quarrel here. Will 
you seek this silent abode through 
silent meditation? 


Rishis of yore attained this place 
by melting the mind in this silence. 
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utter in future “my body". Peo 
“this instrument”. / 


* 


The sun is setting now. It is 
drawing all the rays within. Sit 
for meditation. Again have a dip 
in the sacred Atmic Triveni wiih- 
in. Collect all the rays of the mind 
and plunge within quite deep into 
the innermost recesses of the heart. 


Give up all sorts cf fears, cares, 
worries and anxieties. Rest in the 
ocean of silence. Enjoy the eter- 
nal peace. Your old Jivahood is _ 
gone now. All limitations have dis. _ 
appeared. If the desires and oid 
cravings try to hiss, destroy them 
by the rod of Vivek and sword of 
Vairagya. Keep these two with 
you always for some time till vou 
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ed in Atma). 
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—Niarcus Aurelius. 


—Dr. Schweitzer. 





set Brahma-Sthiti (fully establish- 





Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten thousand 

Death. hangs over thee. 

_ it is in thy power, be good... 

_ thou mayest depart from life this very moment, regulate 
py act and thought accordingly. 


Om is Sat-Chii-Anand. Om is In- 
finity, Eternity. Sing Om. Feel | 
Om. Chant Om. Live in Om. Me- @ 
ditate on Oin. 5 

E 

Û 

While thou livest, while 3 
te Since it is possible that d 


| . - No man need fear Death; he need fear only that he may 
مد‎ without having known his greatest power—the powe? 
Of his’ free will to give his life for others. 
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All sensual objects will have no 
. attraction for you; the world will 
'— appear to you as a long dream. 


Jnana wil dawn in you by con- 
stant, deep meditation. You will be 
fully illumined. The curtain of ig- 
norance will drop now. The body 
idea will vanish. You will realise 
the significance of the Mahavakua, 
‘Tat Twam Asi’. All differences, 
distinctions, dualities will disap- 
"pear. You will see everywhere one 


infinite, illimitable Atma, full of 
Bliss, Light and Knowledge. This 


“will be a rare experience, indeed. 
-Do not tremble with fear like 
Arjuna. Be bold. There is no- 
— thing to see or hear now. There 
= are no senses. It is all pure corn- 
sciousness only. 













T "Thou art Atma. Thou art not 
` this perishable body. Destroy the 
| ۵ for this filthy body. Do not 
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Immortal India—!4 


SRINGERI 


J. H. Dave 


| * 
Hela SARL FX AMARI 
qoaa HOTT : ۱ 
quer 5۳١7۲ ×۰. ےہ شس‎ 
Wa Waa Ta Waray 8 کی ا‎ : 
—Sri Sankaracharya. HH. Sri Jagadguru AUGUE Vidya ` | 
the present Head of the Mutt. m 
CONSTANTLY worship my ES 
Mother, the  Saradamba,— figure of Urvasi The sage was- 
LI Goddess of Learning—who is moved. A female antelope had ` 
soft with compassion in her then come to drink water and. 
glances, who is having the jnana- along with water she took . the _ 
mudra in her hand, who is full sage’s virya and gave birth to a ` 
blown or expanded in all the  manlike child with a horn, “who | 
digits of knowledge, who is blessed ~-later came to be known as Fishy 
in her long flowing hair, who is sringa, ie. having the horn of an | 
the waking and watchful presid- antelope. The antelope who was a 
ing deity, and in front of whom Deva-kanya with a curse died soon 
flows the river Tungabhadra”. after giving birth to this child. The 
Sringeri is situated about 60 boy was brought up exclusively 
miles west of Birur in the Kadur by his father Vibhandaka who i m = x 
district of Mysore on the left bank parted him all knowledge. Beit g: 
of river 'Tungabhadra. About born of an antelope, the boy was iS- 
9 miles from this place is the hill very shy and timid and never ce men X 
called Sringa-giri or the Rishya- in contact with anyone, particula arly _ 
sringagiri of the Ramayana fame— a female, till he attained manhe 00 کر‎ 
and from which the name Sringeri. Once during the reign of 8 
is derived. It was the birth-place “Romapada of the Angas, there “wa: raS 3 
of Rishyasringa. ۱ a terrible drought and the. po opulé a 
Sage Rishyasringa was the son tion was in distress. The k ERO. 
of Sage Kashyapa Vibhandaka. advised that if the. pious ` yz 
The legend says that once while sringa came to his مت‎ 
Sage Vibhandaka was having his rains would fall in = 
river bath he saw the Rearen pada urged at strata 
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at Kigga, and that by worshipping 
this Sivalinga people never suffer 
from want Of rains and there is no 
disturbance of a drought. 

* 

The town near this hill, called 
Sringeri, has since the 8th century 
A.D. become sacred on account of 
the famous and leading monastery 
of Sri Adya Sankaracharya, who 
established three other Maths at 
Dwaraka, Badari, and Jagannath ' 
Puri. 

The great Advaita Philosopher 
Sankaracharya (788 to 820 A.D.) — 
was born on Vaisakha Sukla 5th at 
Kaladi in Malabar on the bank of 
river Poorna, the son of Sivaguru 
and Shri Ambika, being a Nambudri 
Brahmin of Black Yajus, Taittiriya 
Sakha. His father died in his. 
childhood. The mother brought 
him up and had performed his 
sacred thread ceremony. Within 
a short time, he proved a prodigy 
and acquired all knowledge. He 
desired to be a Sanyasin but out of 
intense love and regard for his 
mother he could not disregard her 
wishes. Once he was held by a 
crocodile in a river and the mother 
permitted him to take sanyasa with 
a hope that he might still survive 
even as a Sanyasin. He promised . 
to come to her at her death and per- 
form her funeral rites which he did 
in spite of the opposition of local 3 
Nambudri brahmins. He then went  . 
on the bank of Narmada to Govinda — 
Yati, disciple of Gaudapada, and " 
got initiated: in yoga and Advaita 
philosophy. He came to Banaras 
and had his digvijaya. He com- - 
posed bhashyas , On Upanishads, ‘a 
Brahmasutras, Gita, Vishnusaha- - 









j Ma llikarjuna-linga. Another tradi- 
8 tior 1 says that Rishyasringa was 
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Sringeri Mutt. 


- entice away Rishyasringa from his 
father’s hermitage. A damsel was 
entrusted with this work. She 
constructed a floating hermitage on 

- a boat. Innocent Rishyasringa took 
her to be a Muni-kumar, went on 

; the boat and was abducted to the 
- country of Angas. On his very 
- arrival the heavens thundered and 
— bursted with plenty of rains to the 
utter amazement and satisfaction 
` of Romapada. In gratitude the sage 


EEDI 


- was married to Santa, the adopted - 


3 3 | daughter of Romapada and the 
natural daughter of King Dasa- 
; E The latter having no sons 
— invited the sage to Ayodhya to 
eri - officiate over the Putra Kameshti 
E Yajna. That having been done, 
ee -— Dasaratha had four sons, Rama and 
P others. 


4 —The story of Rishyasringa is 
narrated in Vanaparva of Maha- 
2 t harata and Balakanda of Valmiki 
Pn mmayana. 

On this hill which is considered 
; asd he birth place of Rishyasringa, 
EX there is a Saiva temple of Mallikar- 
3 una. "Tradition says that sage 
ibhandaka was absorbed in. this 
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Hinduism of incoherent elements, 


defeating non-vedic faiths, co-ordi- 2 


nating the worship.in the Pancha- 
yatana system and preaching the 


doctrine of FF sei م٣٣7‎ uius 
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sranama and numerous stofras. At ا‎ 


Prayag, he met the great Mimam- 
saka Kumarila Bhatta who was 
about to give up his body by enter- 
ing into fire. He therefore went 
as directed by Kumarila, to Mahish- 
mati and defeated the famous 
Mimamsaka Mandanamisra and 
also expressed his readiness to 
answer delicate questions asked by 
Mandana’s wife Bharati who 
presided over the debate. It is said 
that Sankara acquired this know- 
ledge after entering the dead body 
of King Amaruka. Mandana be- 
came his pupil, and as sanyasin was 
known as Sureshvara Acharya. 
Sankara's chief disciples were 
Padmapada, Hastamalaka, Trotaka, 
and Sureshvara. 


Then Sankara came to Sringeri 
on the bank of. Tungabhadra and 
established his chief monastery. 
The reason why he selected Srin- 
geri is stated thus. Sankara saw a 
cobra spreading out its hood like 
an umbrella over a pregnant frog 
in mid-sun, forgetting their natural 
induced the great 
Sankara to select it as the site. It 
is said that Sankara was the in- 
carnation of Siva, Mandana of 
Brahma, and Mandana’s wife, 
Bharati, of Sarada. Sankara es- 
tablished at Sringeri Sarada’s image 
with a-Shri chakra in front of her, 
bound her down with Mantra, 
prayed her to remain there con- 
stantly and started the Bharati 
Sampradaya there for the propa- 
gation of the Advaitavada, reform- 
the  vamacharas, purging 
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. Bhakta, far-sighted organiser, and ~~ 


3 


resorts to- 
Abhasa-vada, Vachaspati to Avach- 


dynamic religious reformer finally 
entered a cave, never to. return. 
Another tradition says he had his 
Samadhi at Kanchi. » 
Padmapada undertook to- write 
a full commentary on ۷ 
Sutra-bhashya. After complet- 
ing it he went on the Rameshvara 
pilgrimage, leaving the manuscript 
with his Mimamsaka uncle. The 
latter destroyed it to the utter dis- 
appointment and shock of Padma- 


pada. His Panchapadika and Atma- - 


bodiva-¥ yakhyana 
survived. 


alone have 
He was in charge of the 
according to 
tradition. 


* 


Sureshvara was installed on the 
Sringeri Peeth. Tradition identifies 
him with Mandana and Visvarupa. 
Mandana is the author of Brahma- 
Siddhi in 4 chapters. As Sureshvara, 
he is the author of Naishkamya- 
siddhi and Vartika on the Brihadar- 
anyaka-Upanishad-Bhashya. In 
further explaining Sankara’s 
theory, Sureshvara 


chheda-vada, and Sarvajnatmamuni 
(author of Samskhepa Sariraka) 
to the Pratibimba-vada. 


After Sureshvaracharya, this 


Sringeri Peeth has been occupied — 
till now by an uninterrupted suc- 


-cession of learned Swamis. The 
present Swami, H.H. Sri Jagad- 
guru Abhinava Vidya Tirtha 
is the 35th in the line. 

In the 14th century A.D. Sringeri 


‘saw one of the greatest Gurus orn 


the Gadi, the profound Yogi and 
Scholar, Swami Vidyasankar or. 


Vidyatirtha, who. was consecrated - 
CC. Mumukshu Bhawan varas] Colection. Pedes Uy eGangotri 7 





 Dwaraka-Peeth 





a of Vidya Shankar. 


The suws rays 
on each of twelve pillars each month 


0 ` “Brahman alone is the Absolute 
- Truth; the multiplicity of the world 
from the relative point of view of 
unis Highest Truth is unreal, the 
- Individual soul is Brahmah and 

= lone. else.” He co-ordinated all 

E: ‘Sruti-vakyas, on Saguna and Nir- 

E guna Brahman, by expounding the 

|. doctrine of Avidya or Maya and 

E its Adhyasa or superimposition. He 

carried on similar work from 
|` Dwaraka, Badari and Puri Maths. 

e He went even to Kashmir and re- 











-  ovation. In Assam, one defeated 
E ` Pandit practised black. magic on 
۱ E Chim which though immediately 
c m averted by his. powerful disciple, 
۱ - Padmapada, ultimately told upon 
< the health of the desireless and in- 
- different Acharya. “He came to 


this topmost and 
philosopher, ^ saint, 
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Vidyaranya is usually identified - 3 


with Madhava. Madhava was the 
son of Mayana and Srimati, of © 
Bharatwaja Gotra, black Yajus, 
Baudhayana Sutra and the minister 
of Bukka. He and Sayana rare 
sometimes identified while others 
describe ` them as brothers. . AS 
Madhava, he is credited with having _ 


composed Bhashyas on 4 Vedas, on: — 


the Brahmanas of 4 Vedas, com- 
mentary on Parasara Smriti, 
Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, Sarva- 
darshanasangraha, etc. and as Vid- 
yaranya he composed Vivarana-. 
prameyasangraha, Jivamuktiviveka, 
and Panchadashi. Madhava is a 
great polymath and has written on 
almost all branches of knowledge 


and has done immense service to ~| 


Sanskrit literature, Dharmasastra . 
and pos Some scholars do `. 


Students of the Veda Pathsala attached to 


the Math along with their E 
ایت یہر تا‎ EE | 
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in 1228 A.D. and who had his 
. Samadhi in 1333. A.D. i.e., who was 
the head for more than 100 years. 
“After Vidyatirtha Swami, Bharati- 
krishnatirtha Swami became the: 
head from 1328 to 1331 A.D. and 
was succeeded by another famous 
Guru, Vidyaranya Swami who was 
consecrated in 1331 A.D. and had 
his Samadhi in 1386 A.D. 


Vijaynagar city. came into exis- 
tence in 1336 A.D. Tradition says 
that Hakka and Bukka, officers of 
Pratapa Rudra, ruler of Tailangana, 
came to Swami Vidyaranya, sought 
his divine help and on Magha Sukla 
7th Saka 1258, Thursday, in the 
midday’s Abhijin-muhurta esta- 
blished the city of Vijaynagar. 
Bukka was appointed the King. 


Vidyaranya who was then at 
. Banaras was specially invited to 
help in founding the Vijaynagar 
kingdom and to take charge of the 
Sringeri Math. The Vijaynagar 
rulers, needless to say, paid spe- 
cial homage to Vidyatirth, Bharati- 
tirtha, and Vidyaranya and made 
several grants to the Math. 


The pious Vidyatirtha Swami 
gave up his body according to 
tradition, in a special way: He 
practised the Lambika Yoga and 
entered an underground . cellar 
which was to be opened after 12 
‘years. It was promised that in 
12 years his body, by occult 
powers, would become a Sivalinga; 


but curious people opened the pit. 


-in 3 years and found only a linga 
in formation.. : 
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` Rashtrapati Rajendra Prasad in conversation with His Holiness the present 
Sankaracharya and his predecessor when he paid a visit to Sringeri Mutt. 


and is apsidal at both ends. The 
doorways have fine dwarapalakas 
and the outer walls have various 
animal figures and puranic scenes. 
Among the other temples at Srin- 
geri is that of Janardana and in a 
niche there is a stone figure of 
Sankaracharya 1% feet high. There 
are also figures of Vyasa and Bral- | 
ma with labels giving their names. . 
Jewels of Goddess Sarada are 
very costly; there are ruby figures 
of Venugopal and Srinivas, Nandi . 
of a large single pearl and several 
other precious articles of worship. 


x 
Sringeri records have numerous 1 
grants and communications from . 
various rulers. There are about .- 
20 inscriptions of the Vaya 
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not accept these identifications of 
. persons. Dr. Kane has pointed out 
— that Viramiirodaya treats Madhava 
-. and Vidyaranya as one. Vidyaranya 
appears to have three Gurus, 
_ Vidyatirtha, — Bharatitirtha and 
_ Sankarananda. 


. In sacred memory. of his guru 
- Vidyashankar -or . Vidyatirtha, 


b. $5 " Vidyaranya got: built through the 
à E a Vijaynagar Ruler the extant and 
p b. famous. . Vidyashankar temple ۶ 
- He also got in- 
uS aed: a golden ‘image of Sarada in 
.F lace of the sandalwood image 
€ installed iby : the Adi Guru Sankara. 
~ Successive rulers paid homage to 
ET and donated: villages for the up- 


— Keep of the math and the temple , 
i. En is _ Unique in DESO 


۔ 


Sar 224 


ST‏ یا 
ing.” (Mysore Archaeological De-‏ 
partment Annual Report, : 1916,‏ 
p. 74). | -‏ 


Tippu has repeatedly requested _ 


the Sringeri Guru to offer prayers 


to the God and to send his holy ` 
blessings so that there might be 
peace in the country and his armies ` 


might be victorious. In one of the ~: 


letters he expresses great pleasure 
at the Sahasrachandijapa performed 


under the Swami's guidance for- 


the welfare of the country and 
ordered to supply all necessary 
materials for the performance of 


religious rites according to Sastras, ; 


making money gifts to the Brah- _ 
mins engaged and feeding 1000 : 


* 


7 


7 
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(Mysore Arch. Y 


Brahmins a day for 40 days, and 


as stated in a subsequent letter 
Tippu says that the Japa was really - 
very effective. - When Sringeri: 


Guru had been out on a tour Tippu 
wrote to him “In whatever country 
holy personages like yourself may 
reside, that country will flourish 
with good showers and crops. Why 
should you live so long in a foreign 
country? Please finish your work 
soon and return.” 
Dept. A.R. 1916, p. 75). 


H. H. Sambu Chhatrapati, the 
Peshvas and other Maratha States 
like Scindia, Holkar, and others, 


also paid homage and respect. to —— 


a- 
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the Sringeri Gurus who have been — 
venerated by a very large popula: — 
tion of South India and the Maratha | 


country as the. great spiritual 


guides and whose influence has - 
been immense in the whole . of - 


India. . 
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period. One grant of Harihara II 
records the death of Vidyaranya. 
There is a letter dated 1800 A.D. 
Rao 
Ballal, Pradhan, to the then Guru 
Sachchidananda Bharati Swami 
(1770 to 1814 A.D.) conveying the 
decision of the Peshva to pay Agra- 
Puja or first honours to Sringeri 
Math in all the assemblies that met 
for religious purposes and request- 
ing the Swami to send his represent- 
atives to Poona and other places 
to receive that Pooja. 


There are three respectful com- 
munications of Hyder to the Srin- 
In one of them Hyder 
says that as Raghunath Rao Peshva 
had desired the then Swami to 


visit his place, Nabab Hyder Ali - 


Khan Bahadur had sanctioned 103 
thousand Rupees for journey ex- 
penses of the Swami and an ele- 
phant, five horses, a palanquin and 
five camels, with gold cloth for the 
Goddess, five silk pieces for stand- 
ards and a pair of shawls. 


There are about 30 records of 
Tippu. Some brigands had looted 
the Sringeri Math and displaced the 
Goddess Sarada. Angry Tippu re- 
verentially ` writes. to the then 
Swami “People who have sinned 
against such a holy place are sure 
to suffer the consequences of their 
misdeeds at no distant date in this 
Kali age in accordance with the 


verse: 
جج‎ : frat nd RTT | 

“people. do evil deeds smiling but 

will suffer the consequences weep- 


1 : - 
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“In having your Darsana here in ; 


One is to have ' 
Your Yatra, the other is to have 


Kashi, Oh Siva! I have committed 
three great sins. 


Your thought, the third is to pray 
You—by having the Yatra I have 
sinned in imagining the Omnipre- 
sent as limited in space to Kasi 
only; in thinking about and pray- 
ing You, I have sinned in imagin- 
ing that the Infinite can be grasped 
by the finite mind and speech. 
Kindly forgive my said three sins." 
He thus prays to Vishnu: 


ware wary um! 
daté T 1۲۹18 | 
چا‎ TW: | 
جج‎ ART ٢ ARET: d 
“Q Lord! even after realising that 
there is no real difference between 
Jiva and Brahman, I beg to state 
that I am Yours and not that You 
are mine. The wave belongs to 
the ocean, not the ocean to the 
wave.” 


AAR 


— UL Sankara presents to us: the true ideal of philosophy, 


32 


The great spiritual organisation 
established by Shri Sankara has 
made a cultural conquest of the 
country without an army and has 
stood the test of time and gained 
veneration, respect, help and 
patronage even from Sultans like 
Hyder and Tippu. Sringeri had a 
line of highly philosophical saintly 


. and scholarly Swamis succeeding 


to the Peeth, and the farsighted 


| organising ability of the Adi Guru 


Sankara proves itself to be collosal 
and amazing. . 


Shri Sankara was not only a 
philosopher expounding a dry 
-Maya-vada but a great Bhakta as 
well. When he had the Darsana 
of Lord Visveshvara at Kasi, he 


^ prayed: 


۹ج HAT Wana‏ جج 

ART ACI sal Tl 

FAT À‏ ۹۹۲ ۲چ 
areata RE ۱۱‏ ^ 


- which is not so much knowledge as wisdom, not so much 


; vi Ge 


a 2 


logical learning as spiritual freedom. For Sankara, as for 
some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
0 eg is the ausiere 
vision. of eterngl truth, majestic im its freedom from the 
petty cares of man’s paltry life. Through the massive an 

at the same time subtle dialectic of Sankara there shows 


forth a vivid, emotional temperament, without which phi- 
10:00۸) tends to become a mere game of logic. 
_ of the strictest logic, he is also master of a noble and ani- 

‘mated poetry which belongs to another order. 
- of his genius have illumined the dark places of thought and 
While. his - 


A master 
The rays 


soothed the arrows of the most forlorn heart. 
philosophy fortifies and consoles many, there are, of course, 


those to whom it seems to be an abyss of contradiction and . 
darkness. But whether we agree or differ, the penetrating 


light of his mind never leaves us where we were. 
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K. M. Munshi 


VEDAS: ROCK OF THE AGES 


There have been many commenta- 
ries and many views. Many Euro- 
pean countries have specialised in 
Vedic learning. It is unfortunate 


that there are few institutes in this — 
country which specialise in the: ~ 


comparative study of the Vedas. 

If Sanskrit in which the Vedas 
have come down to us has to be 
preserved, it cannot be treated as 
a mere religious asset. Sanskrit ' 
is the store-house of all that is best 
in man. We have not merely to 
preserve Sanskrit in the old way, 
but we have to do what Bhagirath 
did to bring down the Ganga from 
Gangotri to the plains, so that ordi- 
nary men can drink its waters and 
our fields could be irrigated to pro- 
duce plenty. 

similarly, if Sanskrit has to play ' 
its proper role in the modern 
world, we must not only maintain . 
the study of Sanskrit in the old 
way, but make of Sanskrit a living,- 
spoken language 
prove a useful vehicle of modern 
thought and expression. 

This requires that all our old 
Vidyalayas and Pathshalas must 
insist upon Sanskrit as the living 


medium of imparting education, ~~ 
may be to a select circle, and must am 3 
include in the courses. of their یں‎ 


useful to the student. in 1 his future r: 3 


career. نے‎ X 


= HE Vedas have been the rock 
i] of our ages, the symbol and the 
7777 source of the cultural conti- 
nuity of India; and preserved 
through ages in immaculate ac- 
cents, they have been the source of 
inspiration of all that India stands 
for. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of India has been the pre- 
servation of the Vedic Samhitas 
through ages and I hope modern 
India will not ignore its responsi- 
bility of keeping alive the torch of 
Vedic knowledge. 

Nations and races cannot be kept 
together, nor their continued exist- 
ence in effective strength be main- 
tained without a chain which binds 
their past to the present and the 
future. The Vedas have provided 
this chain. And it would be a dis- 
aster indeed if, in our love for 
modernity, we forget to preserve 
all that is best in our past. 

Even the methods of learning 
and preservation of ancient know- 
ledge require to be modified in the 
light of modern times. There will 
be few Samhita-pathis in this gene- 
ration who will preserve the purity 
of accents in the Vedas. It is neces- 
sary therefore that we should take 





' * advantage of scientific means: by 


getting the whole of the Vedas re- 
corded on discs with proper ac- 
cents. 

Vedic learning is a vast t subject. 
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[Sanjaya, Dhritarashtra’s ' 
emissary, comes to the Pan- 
davas who are staying with 
King Virata and lectures them 


peace 


aguinst war, stressing what is 


aspi- 


rants. He admonishes Yudhi- 
shthira that ‘karma’ (action) is 
a ‘maya and led s one away 
from the Goal which can only 
‘inang 
(knowledge) Thereupon 
Krishna flares up and corrects 


NP p ^ à 1‏ 
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KRISHNA ON KARMA 


Dilip Kumar Roy 


on. the advisability 


expected of spiritual 


be attained through 


him. ] 





OU hymned inaction as the end of wisdom. 
But tell me: would not such a perilous gospel 
Lead to stagnation? Who would find on earth 
The last clue to the Goal of life through mere inaction? 
Teaches not all experience that action yields 
Welcome results which never could accrue 

Were we all to sink in deep inaction's slough? 

Some claim, indeed, that man can only arrive 

When, shunning all activity, he treads the path 

Of knowledge alone. But have you ever met 

A man, howeyer wise, whose hunger or thirst 
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Was appeased through the perfect stillness of inaction? 
Nay, my friend, and so we find in this world 
That even the Illuminates have been prescribed action. 


And then reflect: why have the sages praised 
Learning? Because it leads to a deep fulfilment 
Through action and so we laugh at pedantry 

That thrives but at the expense of fruitful action. 
Also remember: only action can 

Supply our urgent needs which must ever dog 
Even the man of knowledge. And so we find 
That the highest sages all enjoin right action 
Guided by knowledge, and discerning men 
Condemn that barren gospel, as of the weakling's, 
Which extols mere knowledge, divorced from illumined action. _ 
Friend, read the Book of Life for the lesson it teaches: 
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Winds spread their message of joy because they blow. 

ihe sun brings day, alternating with night, 

Because of sleepless movement. So the moon 

And stars and planets bring to bear their deep, 

Beneficent influence because of motion. 

Could tongues of fire ever fulfil their function 

Were flame to cease to will to glow and burn | 
Untiringly? Behold: our mother earth mi 
Yields fruits and harvests and bears the burden of life, 
Moved by the unflagging energy of her love. - 

Rivers appease the thirst of sentient creatures, 
Transforming arid tracts into fertile fields, 

Because they flow on ever pauselessly. E کی‎ 
The clouds dissolve in healing, fecund showers Bets. E 
To fulfil their function all the time. And lastly, ere 
Even the high*Gods earned the title to reign E 
In the radiant Heaven because they had first attained = 
Their envied Godhood through an arduous er. ie A Š 


= MR 
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—Mahabharata, Udyoga Pint Canto 28. a 5. 
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Fulton J. Sheen 


E PRAYER 


their own eyes. Some call them- 
selves humanists, boasting that 
they can lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps or be healthy by 
breathing in the same air they 
breathe out. Others are atheists, 
who have well been defied as 
those “who have no invisible means 
of support." Human nature“ has 
the unfortunate tendency often to 
depreciate what is unknown, such 
as a love of poetry or good music. 
One of the reasons why many are 
unhappy in this world is because 
the body is going too fast for the 
soul. 


The great difference between the 
contact of lower creation with na- 
ture, and the contact of the soul _ 
with God is that the first is auto- — 
matic and the second is free. " 
Respiration, digestion, circulation, _ 
vision are reflex actions. It is ٭‎ 
harder to hold the breath than to . 
breathe, This suggests that some - 
positive effort of restraint is made — 
to shut out an environment which 
is helpful to our well-being. 


At any moment of our lives there 4 


ment sound waves bearing music, " 
comedy, political discussions, opes 3 







“In like manner, the Divine eri 1 


«this world, but many are not receiv- 


' are floating round in our environ- _ 


£ -tio on ‘they have imposed, upon them- /of peace and joy is floating through y 
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| APPINESS is conditioned 
E upon the vision of a larger 
D world. Hardly anything in 
$ this world lives by itself. Coal 
. needs oxygen to burn; fish needs 
water to swim; birds need the air 
to fly; plants are in communion 
with the sun, which is over 92 mil- 
lion miles away from the earth. 
Every animal organism demands 

` the whole of nature as its comple- 
— ment. It is too obvious to need 
- development to remind man that 
his sufficiency is not from himself. 
— — We are not creators of energy; we 
~ — are transformers of energy. It is a 
— Simple lesson in dynamics that the 
~. — power that we expend is due to 
— - the power that we take in from 
es - without. As Alexis Carrel has said, 
Y ‘All beings seek to augment finite 
E. 5 'strength by tapping infinite reser- 
E | voirs of power.” This contact is 
E _ achieved by prayer. Nature is to 
3 T the body what God is to the Soul. 


ES E As the deaf are dead to the great 
E ‘environment of harmony and 
a ‘sound, such as the laughter of a 
: a ch hild and the sigh of a waterfall; 
. as the blind are dead to the environ- 
: . ment of beauty, such as the first 
- spring flower and the radiant glow 
| of the sunset—so there are those 
- who were Deity-blind. This condi- 
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selves as if they had plucked out 
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dition we put ourselves in the area 
of His Love. God may want to 


give us something but cannot, he- " 


cause our hands are full of tinsel. —— 
Many regard God as an aviator ree — — 


4- 


father . 


The mother is pre _ 
sented with them very “solemnly. — 

The mother does not need the — 
dandelions. But the child needs to _ 
give them. By accepting the dan- = 
delions, mother is training the ~ 
child in love, kindness, and good-. 


ness. God does not need our praise; E 






[Courtesy : Omnibook] : : | 


ic 


gards a parachute. They hope they 
never need Him, but if they do, 
He may come in handy. 


will but it may change ours, that 
we become receptive to His bless- 
A father wishes to send his 


I Prayer does not change: God's. 


ings. 


son to college. During high-school Re 
give us their blossoms only if we { Gays the boy becomes recalcitrant 


and disobedient, steals, has a police 
record, and becomes a juvenile de- 
He is finally sent to re- 


form school. Has the 


€ linquent. 
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ing it because they choose not to 
tune in by an act of the will. 


It is for free men to accept or 
reject the favours and blessings of 
God. Man must will to receive. 


pPrayer is an opportunity to let in 
‘what would otherwise be left out. 


Air is there if we breathe, light is 


"there if we open our eyes, and the 
‘gifts we receive from heaven de- 


pend on our trust. Prayer opens 
possibilities. House plants cannot 
live without water; the flowers will 


give them water. Windows will 
let in light, if we clean them. Our 
hearts will let in God, if we purify 
them. Blessings come to those who 


put themselves in an environment J Changed his will about sending him 


to eollege?  'The father still wills 
it, but the boy does not go to college 
even though the father wills it. It 


is because the boy has not fulfilled 


of love. 


A sick man who was brought to 7 


a hospital saidto the good nun in 


charge, "I haven't prayed in thirty ¢ those conditions which were neces- 


sary for the father's giving him a 
college education. Prayer, in like 
manner, is the fulfillment of condi- 


! tions which make greater blessings 


possible. 
God does not need praise; we 
need to give it. In many homes at 


springtime, little girls about three — 


and four years of age go out io 
the lawn and gather up bunches 
of dandelions. 


we need to give it. 


years. Pray for me.” She said, 
“Pray for yourself. Sometimes the 
strange voice is the one most 
quickly heard.” : | 

: Prayer may be briefly treated un- 
der the three titles of petition, wor- 
ship, and action. 


In petitionary prayer, we do not 


tell God our needs, for He knows 
those before we begin. Rather we 
give Him an opportunity to bestow 
them on us. Prayer is helplessness 


‘casting itself on Power, infirmity 


leaning on Strength, misery reach- 
ing to Mercy, and a prisoner 
clamouring for Relief. 


God has two kinds of gifts—those 
He gives us whether we pray or 
not, and those He gives us on con: 
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y - Ba Nut is DEM Mayor 
In this article which’ 


last month, he draws attention to 
the dangers of over-emphasising 
technology and economic planning 


over traditional 0 0 and, ! 

| culture. ` Bre 
icd E 

culture. That is one thing which - 


is man's peculiar glory. It is en- 
tirely the creation of man. It is . 
the fruit of this spirit. 


This spirit cannot be caged with- 
out destroying its most fine and 
valuable elements. Its operations 
cannot be confined to a set pat- 
tern. Culture fixed to a set pattern © 
is like a pool of stagnant water, 
which might, for a moment, create 
an impression of serenity and tran- 
quillity, but which ultimately must | 
create an atmosphere of disease " 
and death. E 

Developing culture is like a run- _ 
ning stream whose rhythm sym- - 
bolises the rhythm of life. The 
mind of man is the most sensitive MU 
instrument of culture and unlike 3 
stomach or sex, its needs are not 
fundamentally physical. Nor are 
they limited. They are limitless - 
both in quantity and quality. That. 
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out freedom—freedom to expand 
ظا‎ * 


riety, for newer experience, Tes ex j 


perience for its own LE it put 
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7 Rangoon. 
| is a condensation of his inaugural 
speech at the Conference of Cul- 
‘tural Freedom in Asia at Rangoon 


is why culture cannot grow with- | 


CIS freedom to explore. 
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It means that the possibility - 


wh lat man shares with beasts. He 
f does : lot share with them, or rather. 
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CULTURE AND 
FREEDOM 
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ULTURE is the precious 
possession of man. It is 
a what distinguishes him not 
US ` only from the beast but distin- 
CERE ` guishes one individual from an- 
E 3 other. Man is moved not merely 
- by material needs. He is equally 
- moved by intellectual and emotion- 
al needs. These intellectual and 
- emotional needs of man have creat- 
^ ed the cultural growth of mankind. 
- "That i is why they say that man does 
Ss 2 “not live by bread alone. 
` It is true that it is bread that 
1 makes living possible, and that to 
—a starving man God appears in the 
. dorm of food. But the moment 
E. mans basic material needs are 
satisfied his spirit is released and 
e ET pening over the entire 
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¥ en it is said that culture is 
ü d e mult. of leisure it only means 
omi : 
of. culture a arises only: when- the 
m imum basic needs of man are 


Pon fied. But these needs are 
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dual exists for the State and not 
vice versa. And the State author- e j 
ity is vested entirely in the hands - . E 
of one or a few selected individuals. . 
These are done all in the name of - 
the all-powerful State. Eventually- 
the iron grip of such a State ex- - 
tends beyond its own frontiers 7٦ 
a new form of imperialism appears. — 
As long as all of us do not lose- — 
hold of the traditional cultural ~ 
values in our economic or any kind = 
of the State planning, the danger ~~ 
of totalitarianism can be kept off. = 
We in Asia can fall easily into ٦ 
the grip of totalitarianism, if we ~~ 
rush carelessly for the “get-rich- 
quick" technology and economic  — 
planning without paying due lê — 
gard to the traditional philosophies ~~ 
and cultures. <A spiritual vacuum, 
resulting from rejection of tradi-. 
tional philosophies, poverty from | 
lack of equitable economic plan- ~= 
ning and “technical know-how”, = 
illiteracy, are factors which pave _ 
the way for totalitarianism. = m 


Culture is indeed the best means - E 
of solving such problems and T be-- 3 
lieve that men of culture are best _ = 
fitted to wield this weapon. For, © Y 
unlike the politicians, they deal - SSR 
in humanity. They are con- de š} 
cerned with the basic values er S 
of human experience. They are 
concerned with men’s minds, anc Een 3 
thoughts, and emotions which _ eo 
the basic factors of human dud de 


standing. 
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is the capacity jor taking infinite pains. 
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Culture and cultural freedom are 
identical things. There is no cul- 
ture without freedom and freedom 
is meaningless without culture. A 
man whose needs of the spirit are 
not satisfied, who, therefore, lives 
on the level of beasts, cannot be 
called free. 


But the necessity for freedom it- 
self imposes certain obligations. 
Rabindranath Tagore wanted the 
winds of all cultures to blow freely 
on him, without, of course, being 
swept away by any one of them. 
It is indeed a tragedy that so many 
division walls have arisen in the 
modern world that the free flow of 
cultural winds has become almost 
impossible. 


* 


Another point we should not for- 
get is that in the wake of political 
emancipation from alien rule, the 
peoples of Asia today are trying to 
bring about better economic con- 
ditions. Some of our governments 
lean towards the principles of the 
modern Welfare State. In this en- 
deavour there is the danger of the 
State becoming absolute, unless, of 
course, the principles of democracy 
are strictly adhered to. 


In some parts of the world the 
implementation of the Welfare 
State principles requires the sup- 
pr ession of all opposition. The gov- 
ernments become insensitive to 
public opinion. In fact the indivi- 
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naco heard about the Marshall 
Plan, he flew to Washington to 
apply for aid. His modest request 
was viewed favourably until an 
official happened to ask. “By the 
way, how is your Communist pro- ` 
blem?” 

The Prime Minister replied 
proudly, *We have no Communists 
in Monaco. We are a poor but sen- 
sible people." 


Our official was embarrassed and 
explained reluctantly that if there 
was no Communist problem it 
would be nearly impossible to get 
Congress to vote the necessary 
funds, however sound the projects. 


Not to be so easily daunted, the 
Prime Minister went home by way _ 
of Paris, where he called on the ~ 
French. Foreign Minister. “Please 
be good enough to loan me some ~— 
of your surplus French Commu- _ 
nists," he requested, after present- 1 
ing his problem. “Just enough to ~ 
break some windows and put on i 
a good demonstration for the Ame-  . 
rican newsreels.” a 


The Frenchman said he would × 
like to help Monaco get its aid, but 
after some hesitation he is suppos- 
ed to have replied, “I’m sorry, my 
friend, we would like to be good 
neighbours, but we need every . 
Communist we've got." | 






My answer was that I 


| It. seems that wien the Prime 





Chester Bowles 
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| N India I was often asked, 
“Would America be. concerned 
. about our poverty if she 
_ were not afraid of our going Com- 
om munist?” 
A pieved we would. I getvently. 
A ope I am right. 


e 


5 ‘There is an apocryphal story go- 
‘ing 3 the rounds of Asian capitals 


ich by indirection Says some- 


tt d ning which we should take to 
h eart. 


M Buister of the tiny state of Mo- 
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like- 


Schiller. ¥ 


4l 


Is it to win allies in the Cold 
War? 


Is it to increase the acceptance . 


of Capitalism abroad? 


Most of these objectives, 
stopping Communism, are desir- 
able by themselves, but if we make 
them the direct essential goals of 
our foreign aid I am confident that 
we will achieve none of them. 


As I see it our primary objective 
is to strengthen democracy in the 
new free nations of Asia for’ its 
own sake, without regard to occa: 
sional disagreements with them 
which are certain to rise. Demo- 
cracy presupposes disagreements, 


and it is democracy to which we . 


as a nation are above all committed. 


If these new nations are success- . 


ful in creating governments which 


are strong, democratic and solidly - 
supported by their people, we can 


stop worrying about the spread of 
Communism in Asia. Then we can 
surely expect to see many of the 
other objectives which I have list- 
ed achieved as by-products. 


If we ask for thanks we will get - 


none. But if we concentrate on 
the work that needs to be done we 


wil be embarrassed by all . the : 


thanks we will get. 
[From Ambassador's ا‎ 
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Here is a point worth remember- 


ing. How silly we must sometimes 
seem reducing every question to 
the Communist equation. Some of 
the questions are bigger than Com- 
munism. World development, sym- 
bolized by the concept of Point 
Four, is potentially far bigger than 
Communism.. If all the Commu- 
nists on earth disappeared over- 
night, the need for foreign aid to 
assist new struggling peoples to 
achieve stable democratic societies 
would still be there. 


The challenge is to do what we 
ought to have done without the 
Communist challenge. But can we 
do what needs to be done out of 
fear or negation? We did not buiid 
our own country in order to oppose 
some foreign ideology but because 
we had a positive faith of our own. 


Only.in that way can Asians build . 


their new countries, and only in 
that spirit can our presence be of 
any real assistance. 


It is essential that we should ask 
ourselves some blunt questions 
about our real objective in extend- 


ing Point Four aid in Asia and 


Africa. 


Is it to make America popular? 
Is it to buy the D S E 
tude? 





Have love; not love alone for one, ! 
But man as man thy brother call, 
And scatter like the circling sun 
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partment, a central Braille Press — 
and a Braille circulating library. - 
Training is to be free at this Cen. . 
tre and Government are providing - 
board and lodging and clothes to _ 
the students. $ 


Voluntary effort in India as else- 
where has played an important i 
part in educating the blind, while : 
Governments at the Centre and in . 
the States have given financial and E: 
other aid to charitable organiza- "3 
tions. Now, happily, the emphasis - 
is shifting from charity to a recog: | 
nition of the right of ihe handicap- - 
ped individual to live and to enjoy P 
life like other normal citizens. This - 
right involves a corresponding ob- 
ligation on the part of society. 
Councils on Blindness are being es- D. 
tablished in various States and at 
the Centre, not merely to provide 4 
education but also to create oppor: - 

















causes which lead to blindness. In ` 
addition to these measures, the x 


toms duty on all apparatus and ap- 


o tion. [ Digitized by eGangott | ip» $ 





` OUR PROBLEM OF THE BLIND 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
E May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sum. 


- third century B.C. We had blind. 


tunities for rehabilitation and, as - 


° far as possible, to eradicate the - 
£ 1001 for blind babies, an element- 


| Government of India remit ‘cus: S 
blind, a eine ne 


| pliances imported, by recognized 3 


42 
G. L. Mehta 























: ۷ E have a tremendous pro- 
aS IW blem in respect of our blind 
who number two million, or 
nearly one-fifth of the world's total; 
- the incidence of 500 out of every 
L- - 100, 000 individuals in India is, 
E. with the possible exception of 
EU . Egypt, unfortunately the highest 
= in the world. 
ts e 
B ‘The earliest homes for the blind 
: = were established in India in the 
reign of Emperor Asoka in the 


poets and singers who are famous‏ ., کے 
through the ages. *‏ . 


¥ 


E. In modern times, the first school 
for the visually handicapped in 
India dates from 1887. We have 
(dv fifty such schools, mostly of 
UM elementary kind, where in. 
t ton is provided free. Recent- 
a large-scale blind welfare cen- 
> las been established at Dehra 
Dun mn comprising . a kindergarten 


ary e "and secondary school for blind 
boy oys and girls, a training centre 
for the: adult 
| ۱ shop, 
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Miss Helen Keller, the well-known deaj-blind author hois AE ^ 
touring Indic now at the invitation of the Government of Indio. E 


tional uniformity has been a 
ed as a result of various confer- _ 
ences. In accordance with UNES- 
CO's recommendations, we have — 
evolved a common Braille Code for 
the principal Indian languages, ~ is 
which in itself is no small achieve — = 
ment; fortunately, this Code can 
also be used in our . neighbouring - 
countries like Ceylon, and Malaya. .7 
The Central Braille Press at Dehra کے‎ 
Dun has already produced a ا داد‎ 
ber of Braille books in Hindi and — وت‎ 
some regional languages and: it is. E 
now experimenting with the pro: 29 E 
duction of special games fon the 
blind.: : 


sees from his speech m x ew 5 
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public institutions for the blind and 
permit travel on the Indian rail- 
ways of the blind student with his 
sighted companion for the payment 
of a single fare. Reduced postal 

rates for Braille literature have 
bes in existence for a long time. 
The Ministry of Education at New 
Delhi also awards to blind students 
30 scholarships a year 
education and advanced profession- 
al training: 

India has been playing an im- 
portant part in the evolution of a 
uniform Braille .script for the 
world. It was at the suggestion of 
the Indian Delegation in 1949 that 
UNESCO undertook this study and 


a substantial measure of interna- 
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lighted is propitiated as the god- 
dess, and in a native state the fire 
used to be lit first by the Ruler. 
The fire was relayed to others by 
means of torches lit from the first 
fire. 


The warrior clan among the Ma- 
rathas dance round the fire singing 
till they become delirious. They 
throw red powder on one another 
and play outdoor games all through 
the night. When over, they 
bathe in the water heated on the 
bonfire. Next morning which is 
called dhulvad (dhul means dust) | 
they throw the dust on one another 
and make merry. Women dare not 
move out of the house on this oc- 
casion, lest they be booed by the 
menfolk. 


In Bengal, dolas or cradles, pro- _ 
fessedly for Lord Krishna, are — 
hung and worshipped with naived- 
ya of wheat, gram and raw sugar. 
Bonfires do not figure there. Is it 
too much to presume that the cra- _ 
dle and Krishna signify the S Spr à 
Season? 


` Strangely enough in the مہ‎ 5 
there is no bonfire; the festival is 
celebrated by the rural folk to the — 
accompaniment of Rati’s lamenta- . 
tions in songs over the demise of | 
her husband Manmatha at the 
hands of Lord Shiva to whom the : 








places mock- fights. between men By 
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E — the Sanskrit Sol meaning sour or 


- harvested at this time, are natu- 


prayers are thus directed. In some | 
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-the commencement of the spring 
— Season, scholars opine that it is of 
_ astronomical and pastural signifi- 
= ance which, by long usage, has 
_ — become conglomerate at the pre- 
sent date. 

The word: Holi is derived from 


Ea. 
V. A. K. Ayer 
HE Holi is an ancient festi- 
| T val celebrated on the full- 
Be = moon day of Phalgun all over 
_ India in one form or another. Tra- 
E dition has it that Lord Krishna 
— . ordained it on request in comme- 
-— _Mmoration of the demoness Holika- 
5 whom he killed. But having re- 
— — gard to the fact that the festival 
— occurs in the harvest season and 





















= Solika meaning coldness. It is 
— therefore quite reasonable to pre- 
sume that the ancient people cele- 
— brated the disappearance of bleak 
ERE winter and the emergence of green 


* spring’ by lighting bonfires and. 


: E making merry as is done even to- 
in Holi. Again, wheat, gram 
= and sugar, as against other eat- 
ables, which are used for naivedya 
^ - vete, on'this,occasion, lead us to 
“+ conclude that the crops which are 


rally dedicated to God by a grate- 
p ful people. - 

E e In Western India, people light 
| bonfires and make a peculiar noise 
p de by: beating their mouths briskly 
en W ith thé back of their-hands, mum- 
| ing some words, The fire so 
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It would thus’ appear that the  — 
Holi was originally connected with ٠٦ 
the astronomical seasons and the = 
harvest of the ancient people who: ٠ 
celebrated it to express their grate: —.— 
fulness to the Almighty for boun- 
ties received. This practice has = 
come down to the present in differ: 
ing ways due to long and extensive — 5 
usage. Environment had much to = 
do with the variant forms. It is P 
not too much to expect that in the | 
changed circumstances and outlook ' 
of our country and the world, the 
festival may assume a newer and 
more appropriate shape. That could کل‎ 
not be unless the intelligentsia dos 
the country understood the mean: - 
ing and spirit behind it and cult - 
vate a passion for perpetuating it - 
in a manner suitable to the tes = 
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Young revellers besmearing Rashtrapati Rajen Babw's 
forehead with coloured powder during Holi festivitie: : 


and women take 2 
place where the wo- bs 27 
man runs away with Be 
sheafs of grains and a 
the man gives her | ui 
chase. 1 2; 
In some of the erst- | ا‎ 
while native states P3 
the festival is round- "Mon 


day called the Rang- 
panchami when the 
rulers used to hold 
grand durbars and 
coloured powders or 
used to he 
thrown on officials. 
At home too, this 
throwing of colour is 
indulged in. Since 
„bright colour is a 
visible manifestation 
of innate joy, the 
early folk naturally 
indulged in them freely. 


There are some variations of 
this practice in Puranic accounts 
too. Jaiminiya for instance says 
that the bonfire should be worship: 
ped in front of a bower inside 
which a dola or cradle for Lord 
Gopala (cow-herd literally) should 
be hung. Indra-dyumna, the war- 
rior-saint, was the first to celebrate 
this festival in the forests of Brin- 
davan. The Patalkhand Purana 
advocates the cradle but not the 
fire, and the use of red, yellow and 
other auspicious coloured powders. 
Garuda Purana mentions both fire 
and powders. Haribhakti Vilasa 
mentions Chaitra as the proper 
time for the performance of the 
cradle-ceremony. 


j 
ed off on the fifth 
1 
| 
liquids | 
1 
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and foresight of a statesman, 
should metamorphose with effort- 
less grace from an autocrat to a 
Constitutional Head functioning in 
a complete democratic frame-work. | 
Indeed to a casual observer who 
knew him as the Leader of the 
Kathiawar Princes and as the crea- 
tor of the Joint Central Organiza: E 
tion, this overnight transformation - 
might have caused a little diffi: 
dence. But to those who knew a 
him intimately and have had occa 
sion to watch the qualities of his E 
head and heart at close quarters — 

- little surprise. And — 
time has vindicated their stands کت ےج‎ 
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- THE JAM SAH 
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ULERSHIP is a superimpo- 
sition forced upon an indivi- 
: dual by birth or a combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances. 
— The manifestation of the person- 
E of the individual, however, is 
.& process of growth, of the evolu- 
- tion of the better instincts in him. 
` The change, therefore, from one to 
— the other, in a highly evolved soul 
- E. — connotes merely the shuffling off of 
= the crust; it brings out the essen- 
2 ` tial character of the individual in 
SEY bold relief. This is what exactly 
os has happened in the case of the 
b. Jam Saheb of N awanagar, the Raj- 
uD of Saurashtra after the 
: erger, for, for all the changes, he 
وو ا‎ to be the friend and so- 
e = of the people of Saurashtra. 


2 | Between the terms Jam Saheb 
E. and Rajpramukh lies the historic 
— ink between the old and new 
e 0 der. Shri Digvijayasinhji forms, 
r asi it were, the bridge between the 
ot wo which is now a fait accompli. 
Thi nk of it, it. is. amazing that 
‘this s distinguished personage with 
an cient historical traditions, com- 
b pn ng n himself the indelible cha- 
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acteristics of the princely order of 
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their people near them always. = = 


This is particularly so in the case 
of the present Jam Saheb. 
becoming Rajpramukh this contact 


which had been confined.to his old _ 
State, has now extended to the 
whole of Saurashtra. It is a plea- " 
sant sight to see the Head of the- 
State pat the peasant on his back, - 
talk to the tiny tots of the village- 


school with a twinkle in his eyes, 
say hello to the fashionable 


schools-girl or greet the decrepit old _ 


woman of the farm affectionately. 


When Saurashtra was affected ~ 
by famines and floods, the Jam - 


Saheb did not spare himself and . = 


and - 
inspires loyalty and _ 
respect in a large measure from E 


toured the affected areas radiating 


cheer and encouragement to- the 
sufferers. By his character 
example he 


the people of Saurashtra. 


His utter informality is charm: — 
ing. At the time of the installa 
tion of Sri Somnath, he stripped 4 
himself of all his princely robes. ٦ 
and participated in the function in ~ 
the robes of a pujari, which inci — 
dentally, points to his bhakti io — — 


the Lord. : » 


The Jam Saheb is a great con- : $ j 


noisseur of art. His art collection — 


very valuable A $ 
works which are the envy of the 2 پت‎ 


contains. some 


world connoisseurs of art. 


As a Constitutional Head, he is i 


fully alive to the working of his "٦ 


Government and works hard for — 
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the progress and prosperity of his DI 
State which is always at his. heart. — 3 
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tics. He keeps astride of all poli- 
tical events that make history. This 
has given him the clarity of 
thought and power of discernment 
by which he foresees and adapts 
himself to the shape of things to 
come. When the fortunes of the 
country were in the melting pot 
and with it, the future of the 
Princely order, this leader among 
the Saurashtra Princes was the 
cynosure of the entire Princely In- 
dia. At that crucial moment he saw 
with rare clarity where the good 
of the country lay and did not he- 
sitate to throw his lot, along with 
his colleagues, with Independent 
India “and the late Sardar Patel 
whom he affectionately calls his 
brother. Indeed, his was the most 
substantial contribution in the in- 
tegration and creation of the Sau- 
rashtra State. 

The Jam Saheb's is not a com- 
plex personality. He has a strong 
individuality. Having experienced 
it once, it is hard to forget its 
force. His talks, particularly. in 
Gujarati, are characterised by clar- 
ity and intelligence; they are punc- 
tuated by witty observations hard 
to find in persons of his cadre.. He 
is a good mixer. An excellent host, 
his table is always sumptuously 
laid. Although his lunch and din- 
ner hours are late, he offers you 
delightful food and companionship 
regaling you across the table with 
endless anecdotes. 

The Rulers of Nawanagar are 


traditionally accessible to their peo- 
ple with ease, and love to have 
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Ramayana as indicated above are 
requested to intimate their deci- 
sion to the Manager, Sri Shankara- 
charya Mutt, Camp,  Kanchee- 
puram. Mantrakshata Prasada 
sanctified by the recital of the 
name of “Sri Rama” will be sent 
to them at the time of 5 28 
Pattabhisheka. 


Those who are in the habit of _ 
reading Ramayana daily may not 
disturb their daily programme and 
continue to read Ramayana accord- 
ing to their original procedure 
even during the above period. In 
addition to their regular reading, 
the chapter on “Sri Rama's Birth” 
may also be read on Sri Rama 
Navami Day, 31-3-55. 


Pm yor mp NAL 
مو ہم‎ X 
- a s a ~~ JL ^ 3 | 


Hl RI TNA OR ۸ 


speaking in Bombay the other 
day, M. Moshkarkin, leader of the . 
Russian Football Team touring. 
India,. said that in the Soviet 
Union, there were one million foot- — 
ball players, and no special — 
treatment was given to- 
them. Those working in factories 
were allowed to leave their facto- 
ries two hours earlier for practice. 
None of the players in his country 
were addicted to dr inking. They 
only: drank lemon juice and soda’ = 
water. Only a small fraction of | 
the players smoked. Indian players - 
can well take a leaf out of their ۲ 
example. را‎ 





ri Consists of one. or two individuals. 





MAHABHARATA AND 
. RAMAYANA RECITAL 


H.H. Sri Shankaracharya Swami 
of Kanchi desires that the follow- 
ing portions in Mahabharata and 
Ramayana may be read in any 
suitable language during the period 
commencing from 25th March, 
1955 to 28th April, 1955. 


— - — In Mahabharata, the Chapter in 
— Shanti Parva in which the ‘Patta- 
- — bhisheka of Yudhishthira is nar- 
— rated, be read on 25th March, 1955. 


_  . In Ramayana, the first half -of 
-  Kishkindha Kanda, from the first 
Chapter upto and including Sugri- 
va  Pattabhisheka Chapter be 
read commencing from  (Punar- 
vasu) 31-3-55 and concluding on 
the next (Punarvasu) 28-4-55. On 
Sri Rama Navami day 31-3-55, the 
—— A Chapter on Sri Rama’ S Birth may 
Be be read by all.. 


^ Persons who read Mahabharata 
a — and Ramayana as mentioned above 
— may expound-in-the evenings or 
— at nights, whenever convenient the 
— purport of the chapters they read 
. that day to such of those devotees 

















E- as may assemble at their house or 


some other . convenient place for‏ رر 
M E the exposition. This should‏ 
be attempted even if the audience‏ - 
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Vetala Pachchisi—! 3 


THUG AND THE DAMSEL 


majesty has sent watchmen, and : 
yet the thieves have not decreased 


in number, and thefts occur daily.” 


The king replied, “You take your. 


leave now; from tonight I wil go 


forth to watch over the city.” On 
hearing this, they left the king, and ~ 


went each to his own home. 


When it was night, the king took 
his sword and shield, and began his _ 
watch over the city on foot and. 


alone. Having advanced some dis- 


tance in the course of his watch, PE 
and looked closely, he perceived a . _ 


thief coming towards him. On see- 


ing him, the king called out, “Who ~ 


art thou?" ٠ 


He replied, “I am a thief; who  — 


art thou?" 


The king said in reply, ar also x 


am a thief." 


He was pleased on hearing this; EC 
and said, “Let us commit a robbery; 3 


together.” 


Settling this matter between EU 
them, the king and the thief, con- —— 


versing with one another, entered Bust: 





one of the quarters of the city, and 1 
after committing thefts in several Cm. 
houses, carried off the articles, and ٦ 
came to a well outside the city, ~~ 
and having descended into it, ulti- =~ 
mately reached the chief city of قب‎ 


the nether regions. 





7 AID the ghoul: 
(@ O king! There is a city named 
<i Chandra-hriday, and a king 
named Randhir ruled there. In 
the city there was a merchant 
named Dharmadhwaj, who had a 
daughter by name Shobhani. She 
was very beautiful. 


It so happened that robberies be- 
came a nightly occurrence in that 
city. When the mercnants experi- 
enced much vexation at the hands 
of the thieves, they all went to the 
king in a body and said, “Your ma- 
jesty! Thieves have committed 
great outrage in the city; we can 
no longer dwell in the place.” 


The king replied, “Well; what 


has happened, has happened, but 
henceforth you shall suffer no an- ` 


noyance; I will take vigorous mea- 
sures against them.” 

After saying this, the king’ sum- 
moned a number of. watchmen and 
ordered them to keep guard, and 
directed them how to keep watch, 
and commanded them to slay the 
thieves wherever they found them, 
without asking any questions. 


Guards began to keep watch over 
the city,. by night, and yet rob- 
beries continued to take place. 


All the merchants proceeded in a 


-body to the king, and said, “Your 
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holding the form of the demon; R 
and all such as were able to.run _ 
away, escaped; and the rest the ? 
demon devoured. : A. 


The king was running off alone, | 
when the thief came and cried out, 2 
“Art thou, a Rajput, flying from 
the battle?” 


On the instant of hearing this, 3 
the king halted again, and the two ا‎ 
confronted each other, and began | 
to fight. At length the king over- 
came him, and bound his hands þe- | 
hind his back, and brought him — 
into the city. After that, having — 
him bathed and washed, and cloth- " 
ed in fine apparel, and mounted on | 
a camel, he sent him all round the © 
city, accompanied by a crier, and | 
ordered the impaling stake to be | 
erected for him. “Whoever among — 
the people of the city saw him said, — 
“This same thief has plundered the «|l 
whole city, and the king will now | 
impale him." E 


When the thief arrived near the E 
house of the merchant Dharmadh- - 
waj, the merchant's daughter hear- 8 
ing the sound of the crier’s drum, _ 
asked her handmaid, “What is this ; 
proclamation about?" . D^ 


She replied, “The- king has 
brought captive the thief who used 
to commit robberies in the city. - 
Now he will impale him." 2 E T 


On hearing this, she also came ` | 
running to the lattice to see. No : 
sooner did she behold the thief’s | 
comely figure and manly form thal 
she became fascinated, and coming 
to her father, begged “Go to: Ane 


sit un 


e. 


by some other road, went to the 
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The thief stationed the king at 
the gate, and took the money and 
treasures to his own house. 


"In the meantime a woman-ser- 
vant came out of his house, and, 
seeing the king, began to say, 
“Your majesty! What a place you 
have come to with that miscreant! 
Well will it be if, ere he return, you 
fly hence as fast as you possibly 
-  . ean; otherwise he will kill you as 
۳ soon as he arrives.” 


The king replied, “But I do not 
5 _. know the road! In which direction 
$e should I go?" 

4 Then the servant showed him the 
` road, and the king came to his 


palace. | 
E ‘On the following day the king, 
—- ۔‎ with all his forces, went to the 



















: chief city of the nether regions by 
— ۔‎ the road down the well, and sur- 
` rounded the entire household of 

the thief; but the thief, escaping 


— —* ruler of that city, who was a 
— — -. demon, and said, “A king has led 
= - an attack against my house with 
— a view to kill me; at this moment 
_ either you must aid me, or-I will 
EC give up dwelling in your city, and 
E. pake my abode in some other place.” 


eam On hearing. this, the demon said, 
EC ‘graciously, “You have supplied me 
| with food; I am well حول‎ with 
3 yout Laat 


E "Having said “this, the demon 
4 2 ` went where the: king was with his 
E army, surrounding the house, and 
M . began devouring the men and 

E : horses. And the king fled on be- 
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to the same Jie: to sacrifice her- - a 15 : i 
self to death for his sake. neo 

She had à funeral pile erected, I 3 
and sitting thereon, had the thief - p 
taken off the stake, placed his head ~ E 
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self to be burnt. She was on the — A 
when Devi instantly came out of D 
Her temple and said, *Daughter! TS Le uw 
am pleased with thy courage; re- 
quest a boon.” E 

She asked, “Mother! If thou art — 


to life." 35 3 
Thereupon the Goddess said: “so A 
shall it be." : s T E 
Having said this, She brought. yc 
nectar from the under-world, EC 
"Having told so much of ‘the — E 
story, the ghoul inquired, “Say, Oo 
king! why the thief first laughed, — 
and why. he wept afterwards?" . D پچ‎ 
_ The king replied, “I know the = 
reason why he laughed, and I — 


© ghoul! The thief thought with- : 
in himself,—Now that she is T 
ing up all.that she possesses to the- 
king for my sake, what return c can 
I make? He wept at the thou; t 
of this. Again, however, he reflec 
ed, ‘She loved me when I was abou p- 


table; He bestows ‘wealth on ‘the. 
unlucky, knowledge on one of Ic nae 
origin, a beautiful wife on a foc 0 BES, 
and He causes rain to. fall in s. 
wers on the mountains." Thinking E: ^ Sd 
of such things, he laughed? __ vun 
| US ee s conti 1 ied]. v 


, = 


. on her lap, and quietly seated her- PA 


point -of having the torch lit, Tg 


pleased with me, restore this thief A 


.restored the thief to life. UL EE 


to die: the ways of God are in 
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king this moment, and return with 
that thief released.” 


The merchant protested, “How 
can you expect the king to release 


. the thief who has robbed his whole 


city, and on whose account his 


. whole army has been destroyed?" 


She again urged, “If you have to 
give up even all you possess for 
the king to release him, bring him 
away free; and should he not come, 
1 too will sacrifice my life.” 


On hearing this, the merchant 
went to the king, and said, “Your 
majesty! Receive five lacs of rupees 
from me, and set the thief at 
liberty.” 


The king replied, “This thief rob: 
bed the whole city, and my whole 
army was swallowed up through 
him. I will not.on. any account let 
him go.” . : 7 

‘When the king did OE heed his 
request, the merchant returned 
home in despair, and said to his 
daughter, “I said all that it was 
possible to say, but the king did 
not consent." 

In the meantime, taking the thief 


round the city, they brought him 
to a stand-still near the impaling 


stake. 
"The thief, hearing of the pre- 
dicament of the merchant's 


daughter, first: laughed“ aloud, and 
then wept bitterly. 

The people in the meanwhile 
pulled him down on the stake. 


| The merchants . daughter, receiv-. . 
NE ing intimation of his death, came 
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BOMBAY. IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW! 
Use 


Elegant Spun 8.0.0. Lamp Posts, 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR LAMP POSTS 


9 No painting. No maintenance cost. 

* Look attractive. 

* Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 

9 Erection simple and easy. 

9 Economical in cost. 

9 Supplied from nearest factory in India. 

* Patronised by Government and Municipalities. 
9 Scientific Process used. 


50 Factories in India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and details write to 


b THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO. LTD. 



















Construction House, Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY 1. 


00 سد‎ of service to the 
sation marks tho famous 
leading ved “ot JUGGILAL 
KAMLAPAT founded la the 
middle of tast century, this 
Ulustrious house by seny and 


eS ais institution of Its type In India—a truly national Conca 


Raving fa Its fold enuleifartous manufacturing and commercial lines. 
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DIESEL ENGINES; BOILERS 
PUMPS, STEAM TURBINES 7 
CRANES, BRIDGES, SLUICE 7 
GATES, AND ROLLING 4ر‎ 


TRACTORS AND 63 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 
IMPLEMENTS 







OR 
AGRICULTURE 








Seve you 
with the 
worlde beet 









HEAVY AND LIGHT 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF EVERY TYPE 














4 Westinghouse 
, X-RAY ELECTRO MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT - . 





ALL TYPES OF ELECTRICAL J 
UE QUIPMENT FOR — Z7 
RAILWAYS 









, TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
CABLES AND WIRES 


ESC ORIS (AGENTS) LID- 


PRATAP BUILDINGS, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, HEW. DELHI d INDIA 






* NADRAS - 1 ‘BOMBAY > 1 ات‎ KANPUR PATNA LUCKNOW . 
Post Box 1876 .PostBox1238 Post Box 823. Post Box340 Post Box 103 Post Box 134 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES : 


AHMEDABAD . : Yogendra P. & Com , 535, Relief Road. 

JAIPUR و‎ Si Un fe uA inse orporation, Satara). 38. 
ER H e rs 2» . 

BAK ADI 3 1ع ا‎ Agencies, Gondal Road. 


- 


ERMS: AR ` $' Bir Sein Anand & Co. Post Box 31. 
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DAR MILLS, LTD. I 
| - Se 
BOMBAY. E 1 
| 
| M anufacturers of : | 
ا‎ 1 GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, | 
ٴ‎ LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. | 2 
| | - 
| | 

| i 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 


PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


«Podar Chambers", 
109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 





E 20 
. 
۰ 
i eL Te ; EA ریا‎ . 
ha ® 1341» . d NS, 4 AR S: 2 AT aes. i RTN ¥ . g he a iL: 2 a b , 


Telograms 3 Tete: e. اک‎ 
“PODARGIRNI”, * Omice: 27065 (8 Lines) = 
Mis: 40149 S. v RE 
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او ا 
s ` |‏ 
" کے "d ten‏ 
PU PS E |‏ 
wre n.‏ 
| ر 
projects‏ 
ڑ ے؟ e‏ 
vital to India's‏ 
pec a es |‏ 
EX Nem. D |‏ 
e ۹‏ ےھ لو میں 
B. 7۸1 asi .  —‏ 
vio. > eye tne 7٦ hoe‏ | 
Vaitarna Dam, Bombay . Bombay-Pcona Road‏ 
Rte‏ بجی سے فلا و | 
کے 
ہے Y ehe‏ 
Bhokra Nongo! Dam, (Eost Punjab) The National Stadium, Delhi x d‏ 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY. OF INDIA LIMITED 


Sales “Managers of: ^ =. 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
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TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Ain 5, 
wy 


f 


Services are available 
of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Lid. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN . 
. THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial, Commercial. 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


40195 or 41671 
Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 


کے ےہ و ےو سے فو QAANAIIAPAPARAAVAPAPARARARAIARARARAAAJNA‏ 


Printed by 5. Ramakrishnan at the Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 505 
Arthur Road, Bombay 7 and published by him at Bħaratiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty. Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. 
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THE ENTIRELY NEW 





Bigger, better and more luxurious, the Hindustban 
` Landmaster is new through and through. The new 
features that add to your riding pleasure and come 
fort are : improved suspension, dust-proof body ; 
large, one-piece opticurve windscreen ; extra-large 
luggage boot of more than 16 cubic feet capacity ; 
etrol pump at the rear for silent performance ; soft 
atex-foam cushioning ; seats cradled between the 
axles ; new mono-construction body of very smooth 
outline and easy accessibility to all engine parts 
requiring frequent attention. 


With the emergence of the Landmaster, a new cha: 

'pter in the history of India's automobile industry 
commences, a chapter holding the promise of more 
and better vehicles manufactured in India at less 
cost. Visit your local dealer's showroom and see 
for yourself the remarkable strides that the Hindus- 
than 14 has made since it first came out of India’s 
leading automobile manufacturing plant. 





BUY THE HINDUSTHAN LANDMASTER : THE ONLY CAR MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


PSNR ARETE NS S GPS NS : ۱ MAMANS. "S 
ںیہں یجہت‎ NIS ND CSS ORE t TIATA CN CNN ہی دی ےی‎ SONUS ES eas e ah PICS UNS NS 


- 


M NEW STREAMLINED STYLING NEW BIG-CAR _٦ 
S LUXURY NEW MOTORING ECONOMY J 


N 
DA 
۰ 


۹۹۱۸۹۷۷۹۲۸۷۹۸۹۵۹ RCS I اص جات‎ Der) 2 ۴تھ,,وفض‎ 


HINOUSTAN MOTORS LTO, CALCUTTA 
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A TIP TO SMART SMOKERS 


Enjoy 
the finest in A 
smoking pleasure EV | 


Take a pack of PANAMA— 
a special air-sea] packing with 
traditionally fine tobaccos full of 
flavour. Open it, smell it—smell the 















milder tobacco aroma. Smoke 
Panama and you will be convinced 
that tobacco that smells milder 
smokes milder, 
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` ` THE CIGARETTE THATS MILDER. "کو‎ 
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STYLED FOR YOU The new Dodge gives you new sleeker beauty 
with refreshingly simple lines and smart new grille. 


DESIGNED FOR [YOU The interior is tasteful, luxurious and 
more convenient with wide, comfortable seats, clear all-round vision 
and one-piece curved windshield. 


BUILT FOR YOU The efficient, six-cylinder engine, stronger, 
wider chassis, new suspension system with exclusive new shock 
absorbers and many features for your safety and convenience. 


IT IS ON DISPLAY TODAY AT YOUR DEALER'S—SEE IT. 
Progressively Manufactured By: 


AGRA ROAD, KURLA 
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Telephone: (Three Lines) 3898! Telegrams: “FILTER” BOMBAY. 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


Leading Flour Millers in India . 
Biggest Unit Under Ono Management in 
ASIA 


Manufacturing 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents : 
VISSANJI. SONS & CO., LTD. 
Mills : ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’ & ‘C’ and |, Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 





THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bom 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sqr., East, cutta. 
Board. of Directors : 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE., "CIE, (Chairman) 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
„ Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, » Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
» Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE. , B. H. Reporter, 
Business Manager & Secretary : Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt-Works at: 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East 
KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model Salt- 
Wor in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 


MESSRS. J AMN ADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 
Grams: "SEASALT" Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2631 
82/5, Muktaram Babu's St, Calcutta. 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult : 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 
VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 
HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 
FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 
STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, PYLONS, 
GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Works No. 1: Registered Office: Works No. 2: 
Fort Road, Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd, 
Wadala, Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 
Bombay, 31. Road, Fort, Mulund (District 
Bombay, 1. Thana). 
کی ہش‎ Grams: Bhagatson Grams: Weldstrac 


Phone: 60445 Phone: 30167 * 87981 
i Phone S7982 
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DEPENDABLE 











| Light & Heavy 

Industrial: Mining: 

Agricultural: Electrical 
Machineries-Equipments : | 
Non-ferrous Metals-Alloys | 
Sheets 






Strips 
| for Industrial 


KAMAN] ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, 


© and 
KAMANI METALS & ALLOYS- LIMITED. BOMBAY. 
I 7--774 +۵176 Cf cobtiG Hd Edt لالہ‎ / a. 
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So Appetising 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN 
lst QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 


THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET : 


BOMBAY IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW! 


Use 
Elegant Spun 1.6.0. Lamp 8 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR LAMP POSTS 


* No painting. No maintenance cost. 

* Look attractive. 

* Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 

* Erection simple and easy. 

* Economical in cost. 

* Supplied from nearest factory in India. 

e Patronised by Government and Municipalities. 
* Scientific Process used. 


50 Factorles in India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and detalls write to 


THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO. LTD. 


een . Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, 
Construction Home BAY 1. 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
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i ( ` OUR GREATEST NEED 
| The world's great. need is Fellowship, 
"When all, as Comrades true, 
Will live, not only for themselves, ITE 
` But for their fellows too. ہو اہ یک‎ ME sc 
While Nature sheds her gifts around, — Aut S d He. 
"^ The aim of all should be, . AMT oe qq 
That these, and labour's due reward ...: 5 n o2 
| . Are shared with Equity, 0. . —- 
ERRE ot: "Do gs you would be done unto" = = +٥٥ 
| EA -For long: has firmly stood, Ana eee کو‎ 
| RE With meaning ا‎ 1 gae md do, EEU O 
| ا‎ RUE ‘To others, only Good. ا ا‎ ID DE 
T o lo "love our neighbours as دہ‎ | oa e o. EX 
| i. ves", to iry to helpful Be. M Xo we کت‎ w 
: 0: Will banish discord, pave He Nm. in pace 
7 Lune ATO: human Harmony. ' ak جج تھچ وہ‎ 
شس‎ “To “Love our enemies’ oe ae si = mx dies 
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The Baroda Khatput‏ ٭ 


No. 


x The Portrait Of An Aristocrat 


Our Gateway To Heaven‏ ٭ 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 
Marca 27, 1955. 


gant, with broad Nagpuri borders. 
His socks are brightly coloured and 
the points of his nawabi shoes curl 
up haughtily. 

This is, indeed, an irascible, ge 
nerous man, full of self-importance 
and of the love of life, who could 
hate and love well. 


At eighteen my grandfather 
found employment as a Persian 
writer in the Broach court—a sort 
of ancestral zamindari. In 184 
Anupram, his elder brother, then 
Native Assistant to the Resident of |. 
Baroda, died. The Resident him- — 
self supported Narberam’s applica: 
tion to succeed him, saying, “His 


late brother served the Honour | 


able Company faithfully, but did : 
not flatter the Guickowar Govern: — 
ment, which was the cause of h 
death owing to enchantment.” The 
application was rejected. : 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


[| my Letter No. 61, I referred 
to Kishandas, my great grand- 
father, and his two sons: Ka- 
shiram and Anupram. The true 
aristocrat of the century, however, 
was Narberam Munshi, the young- 
est son of Kishandas, my grand- 
father. 

A photograph and a portrait of 
him still survive to give me an idea 
of how he looked. He is short and 
stout. His chin ends when his 
throat begins and, no one can say 
where that is. His two small eyes 
look at you with pride and defiance. 
His ears stand out at right angles. 
His face, full but not flabby, bears 
the stamp of irascibility and an 
authoritarian temper. He wears the 
old-fashioned jhaga with Kashmiri 
embroidery and his huge turban is 
placed on his head at a rakish 
angle. The dhoti he affects is ele- 
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and the Governor of Bombay and 
the complaint of the helpless young 
widow remained unheeded. 


During this time Andrews had 
been serving as Resident of Baroda, 
but he was now transferred to 
Surat as District Judge and Captain 
Outram, later to be Colonel and of 
the Mutiny fame, succeeded him. 


Outram was an aggressively 
honest man. It was his sincere 
belief that the East India Company 
had embarked on a righteous mis- 
sion in India. On taking charge of 
his office, therefore, he at once 
secured the arrest of Baba Nafra 
and started an enquiry into the 
munim’s intrigues against Joita 
Shethani. j 

In the course of the enquiry a 
memorandum was found among 
the papers which ran: “Rupees 
three thousand and one paid to 
Saubhagyavati Bai Saheb and 
rupees hundred given to Saheb for 
being handed over to Ladkoba.” 
On seeing this the so-called Native 
Assistant to the Resident had ‘a 
whispered conversation with Sham- 
bhuram, the Kotwal of the Gaek- 
wad, who was present. Outram 
overheard the name of Andrews 
while they talked, grew suspicious 
and asked indignantly: “How dare 
you refer to the British ex- Resident 
in this matter?” 

Shambhuram Kotwal replied: 
“This is an account of the bribe 
given by Baba Nafra to one Sau- 
bhagyavati Bai Saheb, who is no 
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Narberam knew both Persian as 


well as English well and the Assist- 
, ant Judge thought him to be “a 
very clever and talented man, who 
bore a high character among the 
inhabitants of the town.” In 1848— 
at twenty-nine—he was appointed 
Shirishtedar—a permanent assist- 
ant—to one Andrews, the District 
Judge of Surat. It was with this 
appointment that grandfather was 
to step into a most intriguing epi- 
sode which was described in two 
of the voluminous blue-books of the 
East India Company and that was 
entitled “The Baroda Khatput.? 
m 


Haribhakti was the owner of one 
of the rich firms of Baroda, then 
the capital of the Gaekwads. On 
his death he left two widows, the 
younger of whom—Joita Shethani 
claimed to have given birth to a 
posthumous child: 


The munim of the firm, Baba 
Nafra, sided with the elder widow 
and insisted that the child was spu- 
rious. Owing to his great influence 
with the Gaekwad he was able to 
have Joita Shethani arrested. The 
child was handed over meanwhile 
to the Arab guards, who murdered 
it. 

Joita Shethani escaped from jail 
and fled to Bombay where she plac- 
ed herself under the protection of 


the Company’s Government. With 


the unlimited funds at his disposal, 
however, Baba Nafra was powerful 
with the Gaekwad, the Resident 
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mily foe, carried tales to Outram. 
Grandfather’s presence in Baroda 
became unsafe, his arrest was im- 
minent. Without ado promptly he 
wound up his work and hurried 
back to Andrews at Surat. 


A vigorous correspondence  bet- 
ween Andrews and Outram ensued. 
Andrews: complained “You did not 
help my Shirishtedar properly; you 
prevented him from taking a pro- 
per inspection of the papers; Sham- 
bhuram Kotwal and your Native 
Assistant conspired to ruin Narbe- 
ram’s attempts to vindicate my cha- 


racter.” 
Outram’s reply was equally ag- 
gressive. “Narberam, he was a 


wily native" he said. “He started 
taking. copies of papers not rele- 
vant to the case; he engaged per- 
sons to spy on my Native Assist- 
ant. He also went about telling 
people that I was: a mere soldier; 
that I did not understand my busi- 
ness; that I was likely to be trans- 
ferred; that if a civilian officer 
came in my place, all the oppon- 
ents of Andrews would be punish- 
ed. And this native went further: 
he alleged that I—Outram—had 
been won over by cheats and that 
a committee had already been ap- 
pointed to inquire into my conduct. 
This wicked Shirishtedar of yours 
even insulted me and the Gaekwad 
3 

The whole matter 
appeal to Lord Falkland, 
vernor of Bombay. 


went up in 
then Go- 
Falkland 
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other than Dulhin, the mistress of 
Andrews. Ladkoba was his clerk 
and this money was evidently pass- 
ed on to Andrews." 


Outram was outraged. On August 
31, 1850 he wrote to Andrews, ask- 
ing him to say whether or not he 
had taken a bribe. 


Andrews was a trained lawyer, 
and knowing well the distinction 
between suspicion, charge and 
proof, he asked Outram how he 
had come to the conclusion that 
"Saubhagyavati" was the same per- 
son as his mistress, Dulhin and 
that the memo referred to himself. 


- Outram hated lawyers and every- 

thing to do with law. He had come 
to India to establish the rule of 
righteousness and was prepared to 
stand no nonsense. He sent back 
the strong rejoinder: *I am not an 
Old Bailey attorney; I am a British 
officer." 

On September 28th, my grand- 
father accompanied by his lawyer 
uncle, arrived at Baroda where he 
had been sent by Andrews to take 
inspection of the documents involv- 
ing the ex-Resident. This Outram 
allowed him to do but in the pre- 
sence of the Native Agent and the 
Kotwal, who, as ill-luck would have 
it, happened to be a relation of the 
Munshis, and their enemy.’ 

Grandfather did not behave like 
an inspection clerk; there could be 
no doubt about that. He spread his 
net far and wide in the interests 
of his chief. The Kotwal, the fa- 
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Grandfather was an old-world 
Indian aristocrat to his finger-tips. 
In the morning, after his bath, he 
went to the family shrine, perform- 
ed sandhya and did puja to the 
family deity Mahadeva. Mondays 
were, of course, reserved for the 
ceremonial known as rudri. 


One morning in 1856, says the 
family tradition, grandfather was 
performing his puja in the little 
family shrine when Nana Saheb, 
the leader of the Great Revolt of 
1857, came to see him in the guise 
of a sadhu, who was busy collect- 
ing money for the campaign he 
was.planning. After a whispered 
conversation it is said that grand- 
father gave him Rs. 5,000. 


This incident was not a thing to 
be advertised; it was only mention- 
ed in the family circle in whispers 
and even as forty years later when 
I was a boy. It certainly was not 
very safe to let it be known that a 
Munshi of the Heights had helped 
the leader of the Antü-British Re- 
volt, but it shows what ostensibly 
pro-British Indians felt about the 
new foreign rulers. This incident 
came into my mind when people 


"privately placed thousands at the 


disposal ‘of the Congress leaders 
during the Bombay satyagraha of 
1930. 

Grandfather was held in tre- 
mendous awe by everyone who 
knew him. When he sat down to 
his morning meal, the only persons 
who dared serve him was grand- 
mother, Daya Ma. If someone else 
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severely censured Outram for in- 
dulging in an unwarranted attack 
on a British officer, but he also 
blamed Andrews for sending his 
Shirishtedar to inspect the books. 
Outram, in brief, was foolish, but 
Andrews was innocent and the 
only guilty person was the native, 
Narberam. The Governor issued 
orders that grandfather should be 
punished. 


Outram was furious. He wrote 
an angry letter to the Governor 
and resigned his post. The matter 
went up to the Directors of the 
East India Company in London. 
They held that though Outram had 
no doubt been foolish, he should be 
re-employed when a suitable va- 
cancy. occurred. As Andrews had 
died in the meantime, nothing 
could be done about him. Narbe- 
ram was the villain of the piece 
and should be debarred from fur- 
ther promotion. 


A fine example of British justice, 
this! Two British officers quarrel 
and, as a result, an Indian’s career 
is ruined. 

But the ‘Baroda Khatput’ was to 
have a curious finale. Baba Nafra 
was sentenced to seven years’ ri- 
gorous imprisonment. Joita She- 
thani returned to Baroda, her 
honour vindicated and grandfather, 
having resigned his post in indig- 
nation, returned to Broach to ےنا‎ 
come the undisputed monarch of 
the Munshi Heights. He was only 
thirty-two at the time. 


1 
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ple the Desai of Broach, another 
leading man of the town—dropped 
in. According to the fashion of 
the times, they had a common in- 
terest, and a live one too, in the 
person of a Muslim dancing girl, 
who was almost a member of the 
family. I was told, indeed, that 
she was in the habit of visiting the 
household, of chatting with the 
ladies, and of teaching the children 
a tune or a song. 

In my early days, grandfather 
was remembered by elderly people 
for a unique service he had render- 
ed to the ancient town of Broach. 
The British Collector of the District 
decided to shift the  cremation 
ground, and the townspeople were 
shocked. It was a sacrilege, for the 
Puranas had sung of the sanctity 
of Dasasvamedh for centuries. 
Grandfather was requested to in- 
tervene, whereupon he met the 
obdurate Englishman. “The site is 
sacred; you cannot change it", he 
said. Ages ago the demon Bali per- 
formed the ten horse-sacrifice here 
to win the rulership of the gods. 
Here it was that God, as the Di- 
vine Dwarf, -pressed him down to 
the nether world. Since then the 
spot is the gateway to heaven. How 
then can you change it?” 


I have little doubt that this argu- 
ment went home, whether the Bri- 
tish Collector could make any sense 
of it or not, for good fellow that 
he was, he rescinded his order. 
Up to now our gateway to heaven 
stands exactly where it was since 
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happened to be there he was most 
unhappy; anything might go wrong 
and grandfather was apt to explode 
in a leonine roar. 


After a little rest, grandfather 
would put on clean white garments 
of the finest mulmul. He was ra- 
ther fastidious about his clothes. 
Every week they were sent to 
fashionable Surat by bullock cart 
to be washed, for the dhobis of 
Broach were reckoned to be no 
good. 


Grandfather’s favourite place 
was near the window facing the 
public road and no one could pass 
by it without making him a low 
salaam or reverential Namaskar, 
and without offering an excuse for 
not being able to come in to pay 
their respects. Presently friends 
would drop in and a darbar would 
be held. Discussions were held on 
all sort of topics: affairs of the 
caste or of the town; astronomy, 
Ayurveda, the Shastras, even al- 
chemy. Among the few papers of 
his which I came across: half a cen- 
tury later, I found recipes in Sans- 
krit and Persian, magic incanta- 
tions, even a few notes in English, 
all indited in a firm, elegant hand. 


There was always a resident 
musician in the house to enliven 
the tedium of an uninteresting 
evening and sometimes a visiting 
musician would: come to pay his 
respects, to sing a couple of songs 
and to receive a suitable gift. Often 


. an intimate friend—say, for exam- 
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All this happened in’ 1869, when 
my father, Maneklal, grandfather’s 
third son, was only sixteen. 


Yours sincerely, 





; A CORRECTION 


We regret that a mistake had 
crept in the last Kulapati’s Letter 
No. 70. On page 11 of BUJ, first 
3 column, it was stated that the 
$ population of America showed 

the “phenomenal increase to 

2,80,000,000". It should be read 

as “phenomenal increase by 28 
lakhs.” 
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the days of the Divine Dwarf and 
I hope it will continue so to stand, 
that all the residents of Broach 
may take a direct flight to the land 
of our ancestors. 


To grandmother, a saintly wo- 
man, her husband was a god to be 
worshipped with the rare devotion 
of the old-world Hindu wife. When 
grandfather was dying, she refused 
in the spirit of a true sati, to con- 
template the fearful prospect of 
surviving her husband. She there- 
fore went into the family shrine 
and begged Mahadevji, our family 
deity, to take her away before her 
husband joined his forefathers. Her 
prayers were answered. She sud- 
denly fell ill and died, and a few 
days later, grandfather joined her. 


Man is a rope connecting animal and beyond-man, a 
rope over a precipice, dangerous over, dangerous on the 
way, dangerous looking backward, dangerous shivering 


and making a stand. 


What is great in man is that he is a bridge, and not a 
goal. What can be loved in man is that he is a transition, 


—Zarathustra. 


not a destination. 


To give pleasure to a single heart by a single kind act 
is better than a thousand head-bowings in prayer. 


—Shaika Saudi. 
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rience and gather up the fruit of 
her long millenniums of search 
and travail by commencing a 
fourth and more perfect age in 
which moral, intellectual and mate- 
rial development should be all 
equally harmonised and all spiri- 
tualised, the inrush of barbarians 
broke in finally on her endless 
solitary tapasya of effort and beat 
her national life into fragments. 
A preparation for such an age 
may be glimpsed in the new tend- 
encies of spiritual seeking that be- 
gan with Shankara and continued 
in later Vaishnavism and Shaivism 
and in new turns of poetry and 
art, but it found no opportunity of 
seizing on the total life of the na- 
tion and throwing it into another 
mould. The work was interrupted 
before it had well begun; and India 
was left with only the remnants 
of the culture of the material age 
to piece out her existence. .. .. 
Yet even the little that was done 
afterwards, proved to be much; for 
it saved her from gradually petri- 
fying and perishing as almost all 
the old civilisations of Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, petrified and 
perished, as the material civilisa- 
tion of Europe, unless spiritualis- 


(Continued on page 50) 


Sri Aurobindo 


INDIA MUST 
REASSERT 
HERSELF 


ALMIKI, Vyasa and Kali- 
dasa are the essence of the 
my history of ancient India; if 
all else were lost, they would still 
be its sole and sufficient cultural 
history. 


Their poems are types and expo- 







` nents of three periods in the deve- 


lopment of the human soul, types, 
and exponents also of the three 
great powers which: dispute and 
clash in the imperfect and half- 
formed temperament and harmo- 
' nise in the formed and perfect. . 
At the same time their works are 
pictures at once minute and gran- 
diose of three moods of our Aryan 
civilisation, of which the first was 
predominatingly moral, the second 
predominatingly intellectual, the 
third predominatingly material. 
The fourth power of the soul, the 
spiritual, which can alone govern 
and harmonise the others by fusion 
with them, had not, though it per- 
vaded and powerfully influenced 
each. successive development, any 
separate age of predominance, did 
not like the others possess the 
whole race with a dominating ob- 
session. 
It was the supreme misfortune 
of India that, before she was able 
to complete the round of her expe- 
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Arnold J Toynbee 


WEST MUST REVIVE RELIGION 





of the individual. This high valu- 
ation of the individual personality 
in the West is being challenged to- 
day by communism and other to- 
talitarian ideologies which deify the 
human community and maintain 
that the individual human being 
exists for the sake of the commu- 
nity, as the ant exists for the sake 
of the ant-heap and the bee for the 
sake of the beehive. 


If this totalitarian exaltation of 
the community were to prevail 


j| WOULD define true religion 
jas being right belief and 
== right feeling taking effect in 
right action. Without right action, 
right feeling and right belief have 
no virtue in them. By right be- 
lief I mean recognizing that (a) 
we human beings understand and 
control only a tiny fraction of the 
universe and (b) that there is a 
presence in the universe which is 
Spiritually greater than we are 
and which is Absolute Reality. By 
right feeling I mean awe in face 
of the mystery of the universe and 
humility in the presence of Ab- 
solute Reality. By right action I 
mean trying to bring one’s self- 
centered self into conformity with 
this spiritual presence behind the 
phenomena. 





I have tried to put my defini- 
tion in terms that hold good for 
the religions of the Indian family 
(Buddhism and Hinduism), as well 
as for those of the Palestinian fami- 
ly (Judaism, Christianity and Is- 
lam), with which we in the West 
are better acquainted so far. 


If there were to be no religious 
revival, the.outlook for the West, 
as I see it, would be unpromising. I 
believe our modern Western way 
of life is the expression of a belief 
in the sacredness of the personality 
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lief has been forgotten or even re- 
pudiated, I cannot see any other 
foundation on which our belief 
can stand. 


For this reason I think the out- 
look for the West would be un- 
promising if there were to be no 
religious revival. In looking for- 
ward io a religious revival I do 
not, however, expect to see us re- 
turn to our ancestral religions in 
the traditional forms into which 
they had set in the age before the 
beginning of the modern Western 
scientific movement. 

[Courtesy: New York Times] 
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over our liberal Western belief in 
the sacredness of the personality, 
that would, I should say, be the 
death of the distinctive ideal for 
which the West stands. If our 
Western ideal is to hold its own 
against the challenging totalitarian 
ideal, it must stand on sure foun- 
dations. Its original foundations 
were religious. The historical origin 
of our Western belief in the sacred- 
ness of the human personality is 
the Jewish and Christian belief that 
human souls have an absolute 
value in the sight of God; and, 
though, in the modern age, this 
religious basis of our Western be- 





` 


If we want to enjoy 


Freedom is an indivisible word. 


it, and fight for it, we must be prepared to extend it to 
everyone, whether they are rich or poor, whether they 
agree with us or not, no matter what their race or the 


—NW. L. Willkie. 


colour of their skin. 


The war between Shiva and Rama may terminate, but 
their followers will go on everlastingly making faces ai one 
,another—the monsters on the one hand and the monkeys 


on the other. 


Srl Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
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Harekrushna Mahtab 


Reorientation of Indian Culture 


fluence. There are still many re- 
gions in India where  give-and- 
take of various civilizations is 
visible even today. 


If a historical date is to be found 
as to when the maximum give and 
take took place, we have to go 
back to the period of Asoka. It is 
Asoka who tried his utmost to 
bring the whole of India under one 
culture through the process of 
non-violence and by prescribing 
only codes of conduct for every 
human being. Unfortunately, that 
period did not last long. 


Then we have a long period of 
cultural disintegration as a result 
of which India became politically 


weak and at last came under fo- . 


reign domination. After Asoka 
the whole of India did not remain 
ever under one political autho- 
rity. The Moguls tried their ut- 
most but they miserably failed. It 
was only under the British that 
the whole of India came under 
one political authority. But since 
it was a foreign power, it was not 
helpful in the cultural integration 
of India. 


Here, I may say that cultural. 
integrity and political sovereignty 
go together. If the culture of a 
nation has disintegrated, then poli- 


22 ULTURE is an expression 
۲66 which can hardly be defined 
4 precisely but we all under- 
stand what it means. It means 
the process of refinement of the 
mind which expresses itself in 
tastes and manners. The refine- 
ment of the mind means its con- 
trol over passions which, as you 
know, are six in number. The 
more. these passions are controlled 
the more the mind is refined and 
the more the man is cultured. The 
control of the mind over the pas- 
sions can be judged from one's 
tastes and manners which again 
are known from art, literature, etc. 


According to Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, four distinct races of 
four distinct civilizations have 
acted and reacted upon one an- 
other in India from very ancient 
times. Unlike in almost all other 
countries, no race in India has 
been completely extirpated. Civi- 
lizations have perished in Mexico, 
Peru and in many other places; 
but here in India, since the most 
civilised and the most powerful 
race was also the most cultured 
race, it did not think in terms of 





extirpating other races and civili-. 


zations, but always absorbed them 
by exercising influence over others 
and also by allowing others to in- 
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Shri S. R. Tendolkar, Sir H. V. Divatia, Dr. Maktab, Justice Shri D. V. Vyas, 
Shri J. H. Dave and Sir C. B. Mehta. 


the combination of both Shri 
Krishna and Arjuna which brings 
about victory, prosperity and sta- 
bility. 


It is, therefore, wrong to think 
that political subjugation brought 
about India's cultural degradation. 
On the contrary it is cultural dis- 
integration which brought about 
India's political downfall. 


Gandhiji will no doubt go down 
in history as the political liberator 
of India and at the same time, be 
regarded as one in hundreds of 
years who - successfully tried to 
bring about cultural integration of 
India. Historically, therefore, the 
Gandhian period is really the con- 
tinuation of the period of Asoka 
after a long lapse. 


tical subjugation is bound to fol- 
low. Cultural disintegration re- 
sults in spiritual degradation 
which brings about political down- 
fall. In order that a nation may 
stand erect in the world, it must 
have spiritual support buttressed 
by political power. 

That these two go together is 
forcefully expressed in the last 
verse of the Bhagwad Gita. The 
last verse says:— 


WA ANAT: oT ٹج‎ | 
qa xp :۹7ا‎ gar 6۴6۳۳ i 
Alone Shri Krishna, the symbol 
of spiritual strength, cannot bring 
‘about victory, prosperity and sta- 
bility; nor even the warrior Arju- 
na, alone, the symbol of political 
authority, can do the- job. It: is 
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other side is the political strength: 
Political strength based upon ma- 
terial background is not the In- 
dian culture. Similarly, mere spi- 
ritualism is not Indian culture. 
Spiritual and political strength 
combined together is the Indian 
culture which has to be spread 
throughout. Those who are still 
outside it, I mean, large sections 
of the tribal population, have not 
yet grasped the spiritual side of 
the Indian culture but-at the same 
time they have been given equal 
political rights. Here the conflict 
arises, and that conflict has to be 
resolved by methods which Asoka 
and Gandhi adopted. 


In the words of Asoka, “qe ” 
has to be spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the coun- 
try. I would remind you of one 
of the instructions which Asoka 
issued to his officers and which 
has found a prominent place in all 
his rock edicts; that is intended for 
the Pratyantavasin ie. tribal ` 
people who were then outside the 
limits of civilization then existing. 
Asoka has enjoined upon all his 
Officers to bring down all the 
tribes to the path of SADDHAR- 
MA which means really good con- 
duct. Each Indian has to be 
brought under this cult which 
knows no barrier of caste, race or 
religion. It is a missionary work 
of the greatest national import- 
ance. 


[From his Convocation Address at 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan.] 
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It is tolerance which means pre- 
paredness to influence and also be 
influenced, which is the catalytic 
factor which will produce strange 
effects all-round bringing about 
reintegration of Indian culture. 


It has to be admitted that the 
Aryan culture is not the only cul- 
ture which has been existing in 
India. True it is that its influence 
in India is very great but still 
there are some other cultures also 
even though their influence may 
not have been as great as that of 
the Aryan culture. The Dravid- 
ians and the Adivasis divided in 
several groups such as Kiratas, 
etc. had something of their own. 
They are even today proud of their 
past. The Aryan culture has ab- 
sorbed in itself much of the cul- 
ture which was pre-Aryan With 
regard to the philosophy, method 
of worship, language, etc., there 
has been absorption on a very 
large scale and that has produced 
the Indian culture. But it has to 
be remembered especially now 
when the new political set up with 
the adult franchise is in operation 
that there are large numbers of 
people who are still not fully with- 
in what is known as Indian cul- 
ture. 


Here, I think I should say what 
constitutes Indian culture. It means 
control of the mind over the pas- 
sions, which is to be manifested in 
the feeling of oneness with the 
universe. This is the spiritual 
ideal of Indian culture. The 
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This life thou gav'st us, Holy Ind, 
We will fulfil by serving thee 

And, undismayed by hostile hordes, 
Thy glory sing everlastingly. 
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Indira Devi : 
False are the lovers who vaunt their love 
. Unmeeting it on bended knees: | 
Vain are the darts that cleave the skies, 


But in the end their target miss. 


We'll sport with fire as with irised foams 

` And even as tempests pervade all: 

We live for thee, O Mother! and will 
Die gladly, strongly, at thy call. 


O Mother of might! we, thy true sons, 
Are no weeping weaklings, born in sin. 
Great India's peak and plinth are we: — 
Her honour and pride, her soul serene. 


.. Wherever thy beacon gleams we'll hie, 
EL Nor back to siren phantoms hark: 

" May the vibrant voice of Truth be ours 

i Whose radiance shall quell the dark. 


1 We'll sport with fire ..... at thy call 


3 May we, like moths, aspire to burn 
d | d merge in thy love's mystic flame, 
Our eyes still fastened on the Goal 

And hearts on thine inviolate Name. 


Dread Nights deep barricades trampling, we 
Will march on forward dauntlessly, 
Defying the iron laws of Doom 
And the grim decrees of Destiny. 


We'll sport with fire ..... 4. Gt thy call. 
[Translated from Hindi by Dilip Kumar Roy] 
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Richard Miller 


HOMAGE TO INDIA 


O India, nurse of love divine, 

Great builder of traditions, founder of dharma! 
A lonely acolyte with no claim io sirength, 

I worship thee 

For what thy mercy sheds 

In thy vast plan of world-redemption 


Through the soul's own inspiration. 


O resplendent Truth, thy lustre reigns supreme 
As the heart-throb of the primal Fire in life. 
Thy ancient voice leads evolution's soul 


To pinnacles undreamed. 
Thy sons are the champions of the world's call to peace: 


Thy daughters of the Lover's song of bliss. 


Hail O hoary unfathomed wisdom's light, 
Mother and daughter of celestial rapture! 


[Inspired by Indira Devi's Hymn to India] ۔‎ 


ہے 
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Abinash Chandra Bose 
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Vedic Universalism 


The sages preached the Vedas to 
all, at home and abroad. A sage 


in Yajur Veda says: 


so may I speak these blessed 
words 

to the people at large 
(janebhyah) 

to the Brahmana and the 
Kshatriya, 

to the Shudra and the Vaishya, 

to my own people (swaya) and 
to the foreigner (aranaya). 


(Y. VS. 26-2). 


Progressing on the way of Brah- 
man—the Vedas and spiritual 
knowledge—one grows more and 
more liberal and the vision is 
widened. The Vedas proceed from 
fellowship with men to the fellow- 
ship with all living beings, insisting 
on the reciprocity of the feeling: 

O Strong One! make me strong. 

May all the living beings look on 

me with the eye of a friend, 

May I look on all living beings 

with the eye of a friend. 

May we (all) look on (one ano- 

ther) with the eye of a friend 
(mitra). 
(Y. VS. 36. 18). 

In his final realisation, the sage, 
who is described as Vena, the Lov- 


ing One, sees all reality united in 
the Supreme Being. 
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FAX LL the instruction and . ex- 
۶5٢ hortation of the Vedas are 
{Mei addressed to humanity at 
large. It is repeatedly asserted 
that the Deity is common to all: 
samanam Indram avase havamahe: 

We invoke for succour Indra 

who is common to all. 
(Rg. VIII 99.8) 
Indra sadharanas twam: 
Indra, Thou art common to all 
(i.e. the common Lord of all). 
- (Rg. VIII 65.7) 
Twam vishwe manusha yugendra 
havante: 
Thee all races of mankind, Indra! 
with uplifted ladles invoke. 
(Rg. VIII 46.12) 
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(Diksha and Tapah), the third and 
fourth principles, are found to have 
remarkable parallels in the whole- 
hearted pursuit of knowledge 
among Western scholars and  sci- 
entists. 


The physical and cultural value 
of the sublimation of the reproduc- 
tive energy has been newly recog- 
nised by modern analytical psycho- 
logy. Rita (Order) in the wide 
(Brihat) Vedic sense is still to be 
realised by the world, torn asunder 
by manifold forces of disorder; and 
the harmony of the introverted 
Yogic path has to find its parallel 
in the concrete, external relations 
of men, communities and nations. 
Finally, the first principle is ever 
first; Satya as integrity, for every 
moment of life; and Satya as Sat or 
Reality for those exalted moments 
when man “feels greater than He 
knows" or those exalted men who 
live “on the peak of existence" (Ku- 
tastha). 'There have been leaders 
of thought in different ages who 
have asserted that religion is syno- 
nymous with truth—that God is 
Truth. 

India, however, has lost much of 
the spiritual energy and the joy of 
the soul, characteristic of the Vedic 
outlook. 

Nowadays we come across apolo- 
gists for the aboriginal culture su- 
perseded by the Vedic. It is diff- 
cult to decide if much of Dravidian 
culture is really non-Vedic. But 
the cultures of aboriginal tribes 
like Bhils, Kols, Santals, Kukis, 
Todas and Oraos are evidently non- 
Vedic. 
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The loving sage beholds that 
mysterious Existence (Sat).... 
Wherein the universe comes to 
have one nest. 
(Y. VS. 32, 8). 


* 


India has followed the Vedic reli- 
gion for at least three thousand and 
five hundred years. Qualitatively 
very great success has been achiev- 
ed throughout the ages, including 
the one in which we are living. 
Men remarkable for their spiritual 
power, wisdom, and universality of 
outlook have been thrown up from 
different parts of the country. 
Quantitatively, too, the results are 
not negligible; the masses of 
Hindus even today show certain es- 
sential traits of behaviour which 
are in conformity with some of 
these principles and they often pre- 
sent a contrast to similar classes of 
people at home and abroad. 

The order of the six principles, 
considered above; has remained 
qualitatively much as the Veda put 
them. 'The one that created dissent 
earliest of all was the last—ritual 
(Karma-kanda). The. Vedic text, 
Sabda Brahman (which is last but 
one) is still being learnt orally by 
scores of people in different parts of 
India. And it is to the eternal cre- 
dit of Western savants that they 
published authoritative texts of the 
Vedas. Valmiki compares Hanu- 
man's quest of Sita to the search 
for a-lost Veda (Nashtam Veda-sru- 
tim iva); these devoted scholars 
have performed the task of cultural 
volunteers in the present times. 
Consecration and  self-dedication 
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of the Vedic age—the Age of ‘Truth 
(Satya Yuga). 


One who lies down is Kali, 
one who awakes is Dwapara. 
One who stands up becomes Treta, 
and one who moves on realises 
the Satya Yuga. Therefore move on! 
(Aitareya Brahmana). 


“Indra (the Supreme Vedic 
Deity),' says the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, “is the friend of those who 
move on.” 


The Vedas, however, do not con- 
template movement without a pur- 
pose, a mere form of life without a 
content. They conceive movement 
as the progress on the path of 
Truth and Eternal Order, consecra- 
tion and self-dedication to a noble 
ideal, of prayer and wisdom, and of 
ritual and sacrifice. 


Man has to grow to the fullest 
stature of his being so that he may 
live in a broad, free world in the 
joy of the spirit. The Atharva Veda 
which lays down the six principles 
of Dharma contemplates such a 
world too: à 


Truth, Order that is great and. 


stern, 
consecration, austerity, 
prayer and ritual—these uphold the 
earth. 
May that Earth, Mistress of the 
past 
‘and the future, make a wide 
world for us. 
(Ath. XII. I. I). 
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It is interesting to find how these 
tribes have lived their simple pic- 
turesque lives in the jungles with- 
out a change for the last three or 
four millenniums, while in their 
immediate neighbourhood the 
grand drama of the main body of 
the Indian people was being enact- 
ed with its rise and fall, climax 
and catastrophe, from age to age. 
Simplicity and picturesqueness are 
good enough in their own way— 
and that is why these aboriginal 
people need not be disturbed and 
should be given protection against 
over-zealous evangelists—but the 
intellectual adventure and the spi- 
ritual quest of the Vedic sages, 
their attempt to break the barriers 
of tribe and group, and unite men 
through ideals of harmony and 
order, of justice and universal fel- 
lowship, which won for them the 
title, “bhutakritah”, world-fashion- 
ers (Ath. VI 133.4)—these will ever 
lure the spirit of the awakened 
man, and endless efforts will be 
made to achieve the uplift and pro- 
gress of the race. 


It is the essence of the Vedic out- 
look to be progressive. “Go for- 
ward, fear not, fight, says the 
Vedic spirit of Kshatra (R. I. 80.3). 
Prehi abhihi dhrishnuhi. *He goes 
forward, instructed by one who 
knows," says the spirit of Brah- 
man: sa praiti, kshetravidanushish- 
tah (R. X. 32.7). To return, then, 
to the Vedas is to return to the 
dynamic view of life characteristic 
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T. A. V. Dikshitar 
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"Our Vedic Seers : 


SAGE VASISHTHA 


vision and occult powers. The 
Puranas contain numerous stories 
about such seers. 


These sages are the only prac- 
tical friends, philosophers and 
guides to man's journey through 
Godmindedness. If properly ap. 
proached they can vouchsafe to 
all, the vision of God. We stand 
to benefit a great deal by know- 
ing the deeds of such holy men. 
With this end in view, it is pro- 
posed to depict and describe many 
illuminating anecdotes in the lives 
of our Rishis in these columns. 


There is an impressive galaxy 
of Rishis in our Indian lore. Of 
them, however, Vyasa is the cen- 
tral figure. He is reputed to have 
classified and codified the Vedas. 
Besides, he is the author of the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata, the 
Brahma Sutras; the basis of every 
school of Indian  metaphysicists 
sprang from him. 


Sage Vyasa is the great grand- 
son of  Vasishtha. This can be 
inferred from the following verse: 


<7 38۴ TR: ۹ HRA | 


` TTT Wed TRT TTP di 


“My wrostrations to Vyasa, the 
treasure-house of penance, the 


EUR culture may be likened 
to a giant and venerable 
> banyan tree, with its roots 
deep down in the bowels of the 
earth, spreading its branches far 
and wide. The seers or the Rishis 
form its basal roots. They are the 
torch-bearers of wisdom of a very 
high order. Our culture is inform- 
ed with their living inspiration. In 
the realm of the spirit, they have 
made lasting and distinctive con- 
tributions to the human weal. Se- 
veral treatises on such widely dif- 
fering topics as astronomy and 
botany, politics and medical juris- 
prudence have been composed by 
them. . 


They have founded clans or 
gotras. Even today, a Hindu can 
trace his ancestry, to one or the 
other of the Rishis by reciting the 
Pravara. Is it not a proud thought 
that through the veins of every 
Hindu there courses the blood of 
the venerable Rishis? 


Several of the Rishis are refer- 
red to as having envisioned the 
Vedas by intuition. Hence the 
saying FFF gogr; —seers of hymns. 
The Vedas themselves abound in 
references to such seers or sages. 
They praise them for their wisdom, 
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the other. In the end, on account 
of mutual curses, both had to die. 
It was then that he assumed the 
form of the wind and went to 
Brahma. Then he married Arun- 
dhati, sister of Narada. 


Sage Vasishtha's greatness as a 
sage and master of the Mantras is 
proverbial. We have already re- 
ferred to his priesthood under 
King Sudasa. To this King he 
imparted the secrets of the Soma 
sacrifice in all its traditional ma- 
jesty. The Aiteraya Brahmana, 
referring to this incident, des- 
cribes that after the sacrifice was 
over, the King rose to a very emi- 
nent position. The  Saíapatha 
Brahmana speaks of his having 
officiated as Brahma-priest in the 
Rajasuya sacrifice of Harischandra 
the True. In fact, Vasishtha had 
established such a name in munira 
lore; that, initially, only those born 
in the Vasishtha gotra were con- 
sidered eligible for officiating as 
priests, especially as Brahma- 
priests as evidenced by the text 

3۳٦18111 ASAT FI: 
Vasishtha is also described as help- 
ing the Savrana King to regain 
his kingdom he had lost. His 
potency as a great AMantra-Drashta 
is also seen as when famine threat- 
ened the land, he caused fruits 
and flowers to grow in plenty and 
thus saved the country. 


This power of Vasishtha was too 


much for other sages like Jama- 
dagni and Viswamitra to bear and 


became the bone of contention 
between them and Vasishtha. The 


98 


great grandson of Vasishtha, the 
grandson of Shakthi, the son of 
Parasara and the father of Sukha.” 


Sage Vasishtha, is referred to as 
; or pitcher-born. He is 
reputed to have had a vision of the 
whole of the seventh Mandala 
of the Rigveda. A hymn in the 
Rigveda goes so far as to extol 
him as “the seer of all the hymns”. 
He was the chief state-priest of 
the King Sudasa. The same Rig- 
veda adverts to a deep-seated 
enmity between him and Viswa- 
mitra, on the issue of the above 
covetable position as the priest 
enjoyed by Vasishtha. 


* 


Vasishtha was born to Urvasi 
by Mitra-Varuna. He had two 
hermitages. One of them was 
situated on the banks of the Vipasa 
and the other at Krishnasila. This 
is described in the Gopatha Brah- 
mana. Of the ten Manasa sons of 
Brahma, he was one. Arundhati 
daughter of Kardama Prajapati 
and Urga were two of his wives. 
The latter bore him as many as 
six sons. He was the son-in-law 
of Daksha and, therefore, Lord 
sankara’s brother-in-law. 


Tradition has it that because of 
his rivalry with Daksha, Sankara 
had to kill him but that he was 
created again by Brahma from the 
centre of the fire.. He is said to 
have married Akshamala and offi- 
ciated as the priest of Nimi. But 
as they fell out, each was the vic- 
tim of the unmitigated wrath: of 
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ed Vasishtha’s hermitage to 
quench his thirst. Sage Vasishtha 
then threw him a grand party 
with the aid of Kamadhenu, the 
Divine Cow. Coming to know the 
power of the Divine Cow, Viswa- 
mitra wanted it at all costs. He 
requested Vasishtha to give it to 
him, but Vasishtha refused. Then 
followed a terrible fight between 
them. A hundred sons of Vasish- 
tha were killed in the battle. In 
the end, however, Viswamitra and 
his army were routed. 


It is said that Vasishtha was 
armed with Brahma Danda 
(wooden stick, sanctified by Brah- 
mic penance.) This made Viswa- 
mitra yearn for  Brahminhood. 
With this end in view, he made 
such a terrific penance that even 
the Gods trembled. All of them, 
including Brahma, appealed to him 
to refrain from further penance 
and Brahma conferred on him 
Brahmatva. But this did not 
satisfy Viswamitra. He wanted 
the fact of his Brahminhood recog- 
nised by Vasishtha and the latter 
did. Valmiki Ramayana makes a 
reference to this episode. 


Vasishtha is stated to have ini- 
tiated the vow of Paksha Vardhini 
Eakadasi. He worshipped Lord 
Siva under the Bakula tree. 


Not only Vasishtha, but the clan 
(gotra) founded by him came in 
course of time to enjoy great ve- 
neration. Even today when bless- 
ing youngsters, we say “Be like 
Visishtha the rich”. 
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Taitireeya Samhita refers to this 
enmity between the sages. 


Vasishtha was a great charmer 
too. He is spoken of as silencing 
even fierce dogs of ہچیچ‎ and 
lulling them into sleep by his po- 
wer. 


His tuft of hair on the head was 
parted downward, we are told. 6 
was vehemently opposed to the 
system of adoption of heirs by 
childless parents. To Vasishtha 
was vouchsafed the founding of 
the great Mrityunjaya Mantra. 
Yekonapanchadasa Tatra, kind of 
Sattra sacrifice, is named after 
him. 


He was primarily responsible for 
the propagation of the group of 
Mantras known as Stoma Bhagas. 


Vasishtha had a profound know- 
ledge of almost everything and he 
is the author of many important 
texts. To him is attributed a 
Smriti, running to thirty chapters. 
Several other texts quote the views 
of Vasishtha with respect. . Of 
Puranas and Siksha, he has writ- 
ten profusely. Even of Vastu Sas- 
tra (architecture), he is believed 
to have written a very learned 
treatise. We have it on the autho- 
rity of Yoga Vasishtha that Sri Ra- 
machandra was taught both the 
Yoga and Vedanta systems in their 
entirety, by Vasishtha, in answer 
to sage Viswamitra's prayers. 


It is said that once Viswa- 
mitra. went to the forest a- 
hunting. Quite fatigued, he enter- 
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Immortal India—15 


AMBIKA OF ARASUR 


| HE celebrated shrine of 


3E Ambika 

Arasur Hills near Mount Abu‏ الا 
(Arbuda) on the south-west end‏ 
of the Aravali range in the north‏ 
of Gujarat. It is near the source‏ 
of the river Saraswati which flows‏ 
from this place, and passing by the‏ 
town of Sidhpur, disappears in the‏ 
desert of Kutch. Near this source‏ 
of Saraswati is the temple of Kotes-‏ 
vara Mahadev. It is a famous‏ 
place of pilgrimage visited by lacs‏ 
of people every year.‏ 


According to Puranas, the river 
Saraswati is described as flowing 
in three parts. The first at her 
source in Plaksha Prasravana in 
the Siwalik range of Himalayas and 
disappearing at  Vinasana near 
Kurukshetra; the second when she 
rises near Mount Abu on the 
Arasur Hills by the side of the 





‘temple of Kotesvara Mahadev, 


goes past Sidhpur and disappears 
in the desert of Kutch. The third 
is when she rises in the jungles of 
Gir in Saurashtra and meets the 
western sea near Prabhas Patan. 


In Rigveda, the river appears to 
be a mighty one rising from the 
Himalayas and meeting the west 
ern sea, but the Brahmanas note 
the disappearance of  Saraswati 
near Vinasana and tie Puranas 
describe her in three parts as stated 





Sri Ambika 


SISGIT ATT: 55۰6 ۲× TT F: t 


—Markandeya Purana, 
Sakradi Stuti. 
“We bow with devotion to Ambika 
the Goddess who has created the uni- 
verse with her Atmic power, who is 
the embodiment of the collective 
energy of all Gods put together, and 
who is worshipped by Gods and sages 
one and all—may she shower her 
` graces on us." 
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bath in Saraswati and worshipped 


Siva and Goddess Ambika”. In this 
forest a serpent caused trouble to 
Nanda, and Krishna liberated him. 


It is further stated that when 
Krishna carried away Rukmini at 
her request, when she was about 
to be married to Sisupala, Rukmini 
worshipped the Goddess Ambika 
here. This legend is recorded in 


the Anand Garba of Vallabh Dhola 


(1640 to 1751 A.D.) 

TT WHA ج٣۲‎ TT qs ۱ 

AAT LAT HU TTT ۱۷۱ 
“Rukmini, daughter of King 

Bhima, worshipped you and there- 


by secured Krishna, the husband 
of her choice.” 


Bhagavata refers to Rukmini’s 


Ambika worship in X-53. 


The Aravali range of mountains 
of which Abu or Arbuda is a part 
is considered very ancient and 
much older than the Himalayas. 
Worship of Pasupati and Mother 
Goddess is as old as and even older 
than the Indus Valley Civilization. 
Mother Goddess has been worship- 
ped in India since time immemorial 
and every village worships her as 
Mata, Amba, Gramadevata, Kali 
and under myriad other names. In 
the Rigveda also she is Ushas, Pri- 
thivi, Rivers, Sraddha, Aditi, Vac, 
etc. Kena Upanishad specifically 
mentions Uma Haimavati. 


Mount Abu or Arbuda is famous 
on account of the hermitage there 
of Sage Vasistha. The cow Nan- 
dini of the sage is said to have 
fallen in a pit here. The sage then 
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above. This phenomenon is ex- 
plained as due to volcanic erup- 
tions. 


The presence of Saraswati near 
Mount Abu and collecting at this 
place of Ganga and other Tirthas 
on account of the fear of the Kali 
age are recorded in Skanda Purana 
(Prabhasa-Khanda, Arbuda-Sub- 
Khanda, ch. 10) 


quf AAT AMT: 7 | 
Ud qa HITS TTT WD TET Il 


Saraswati is treated as one river 
from Himalayas to Prabhasa with 
her above-stated three parts also 
in Mahabharata (Salya Parva), 
Padma Purana (Srishti) and Sara- 
swati Purana. 


Saraswati Purana (ch. 9) records 
a story of Krishna coming to Sage 
Tanda at this place (Arasur) and 
asking him questions about obtain- 
ing a son. The sage gave him an 
asana or seat and thus the area 
is known as Arasan. Tradition 
also says that the tonsure cere- 
mony of Krishna was performed 
here (Bom. Gaz. Vol. 5, p. 432). The 
spot is pointed out on the Gabbar 
hill about three miles from the 
Ambika Temple. 


Bhagavata (X-34-1, 2) says: 
Taa 3۰×۳۲ STET ۰۱ 
ATER: INTE ll 
aa جہ٢ ہہ[‎ Wd TR RN | 
TENT Sat ٭‎ 61۱۱ 
‘Krishna came in bullock carts 


with Gopas to Ambikavana for a 
pilgrimage and sight-seeing, had a 
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the consort of Siva, Durga, the 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 


As Bala at Chunval in North Guja- 


rat she is a Kanya, at Arasur she 
is the consort of Siva and the af- 
fectionate mother and at Pavagadh 
near Champaner she is Bhadrakali, 
the liberator. 


In the Arasur temple there are 
several inscriptions of the 16th 
century A.D., one being a record of 
the grant made by the Queen of 
Rao Bharmall On Mansarovar 
there is an inscription of Maharana 
Maldev of 1359 A.D. The Jain mar- 
ble temples at Kumbharia near 
the Ambika Temple were construct- 
ed by Vimalshah. The legend is 
that as Vimalshah did not acknow- 
ledge the grace of Goddess Ambika, 
she burnt 355 out of 360 temples 
and left in tact only five. Vimal- 
shah then prayed the Goddess 
Ambika when he built the Delwara 
temple of Adinath on Mount Abu 
in 1032 A.D. In Kumbharia there 
is an inscription of 1200 A.D. of 
Dharavarshadev, Ruler of Arbuda, 
recording that he had built a Vav 
in Arasur. Rajkalanirnaya men- 
tions Raopalji as ruling in Nagar- 
thattha in 809 A.D. and his 15th 
descendant Jasraj having shifted 
to Gujarat and established his 


capital at Gabbargadh. (Ranchod- 
bhais Translation of Rasmala 
p. 249). It is also recorded that 


when the city of Valabhi fell 
in 746 A.D. queen Pushpavati of 
King Siladitya of Valabhi was on a 
pilgrimage of Ambika (Bom. Gaz. 
V, p. 443). These records take back 
the Ambika Temple of Arasur to a 
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contemplated on River Saraswati; 
the river Goddess was pleased; she 
came down, filled the pit with 
water, and enabled the cow to come 
out. 

On and near about Abu, the 
Skanda (Arbuda Khanda) describes 
the various Tirthas like Vasishth- 
ashram, Saraswati Sangam, Katya- 
yani, Achalesvara, Kotisvara, Shri- 
mata, Kotitirtha, etc. As most of 
them are very vaguely described, 
it is difficult to identify all of them. 
Whether Ambika and Kotesvara 
of Arasur are included in these 
vague allusions it is difficult to 
say. - 

Tirthakalpataru | p. 237 and 
Viramitrodaya, Tirthaprakasa, p. 
605 quoting Vamana, mention 
the Kotitirtha on the bank of Saras- 
wati which appears to be the same 
Kotitirtha mentioned in Arbuda 
Khanda of Skanda or the. Kotesvara 
of Arasur on the source of Saras- 
wati. 

` There are two manuscripts of 
Ambika Khanda of Skanda Purana 
noted by Eggling in the India 
Office Catalogue VI (p.1321) and 
also by MM. Hara Prasad Shastri 
in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. V, Nos. 3921-22. This 
Ambika Khanda has 12,000 verses. 


xX 


In the Ambika temple at Arasur 
there is no image of the Goddess— 
there is only a Yantra and with the 
help of dress and other equipment, 
an appearance of an image is made 
out for Darsana. The Goddess is 
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dhar respectively fell the left and 
right breasts of the Sakti.” 


This shows that the Peeth of 
Arasur Ambika is one of those an- 
cient and sacred Peeths recognised 
by hoary tradition. 


x 

The worship of Sakti has been 
very closely associated with that of 
Siva. The principal places of Siva 
worship in Gujarat were at Som- 
nath and on the Narbada banks. 
Soma is Sa plus Uma, ie. Siva 
along with his consort Uma. Guja- 
rat is considered as the  birth- 
place of the Pasupata cult of Laku- 
lisa who was born at Kayavaroha 
(Karvan) in the Lata country in 
about the 2nd century A.D. and 
who established his  Pasupata 
Math at Somnath. From about the 
10th to the 14th century A.D, 
Gujarat was the stronghold of the 
Saiva and Pasupati cults. Nume- 
rous learned Acharyas flourished 
during that time. Many of the 
Kshatrapa, Valabhi and Solanki 
Rulers were Saivas and the Solan- 
kis described themselves as 


3930۴. 


Ambika worship was specially in 
vogue during the Valabhi period 
as is evidenced by the record that 
when Valabhi fell in 746 A.D. Sila- 
ditya’s Queen Pushpavati was on 
the Yatra of Ambika. The temple 
of Arasur was situated in the Danta 
Territory and is very much con- 
nected with Nagar Brahmins who 
were then in political ascendance 
and it is said that the present tem- 
ple was built by them (Bom. Gaz. 
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period prior to the 8th Century 
A.D. 


Devi Bhagavata 7-30 records the 
legend that Daksha once perform- 
ed a Yajna, and invited there all 
Gods and sages except Sankara. 
Sati, Daksha’s daughter and San- 
kara’s consort, came to the Yajna, 
felt insulted and burnt herself in 
the sacrificial fire. Sankara came 
to know about it, was terribly upset 
and in delirium started a destruct- 
ive Tandava with the half-burnt 
body of Sati on his shoulders. All 
were terrified; to save the universe 
and dissuade Sankara from his re- 
solve, Vishnu with the help of his 
bow-end, or according to another 
version, of his Chakra, cut the 
dead body of Sati into pieces; all 
such pieces of Sakti’s body fell at 
different places and became pieces 
of stones. When Sankara was 
pacified all those places then be- 
came the sacred Peeths of the Sakti. 
Kalikapurana Ch. 18, records a si- 
milar story. 

These Saktipeeths are variously 
described as 52, 72 or 108 in num- 
ber and the places or the various 
parts of Sakti's body falling at such 
spots are differently described in 
Devigita, Devibhagavata, Kalika- 
purana, Tantrachudamani, etc. It 
is recorded that the breasts of Sakti 


fell at Jalandhara ہچ‎ SIT | 
(Kalika 18-13). Another version 
Says: 

aasia g AA WIL ١ 
wa: Wee TAT: Hal ۱۱ 


“In Arasan (Arasur) which is a 
part of Mount Abu and at Jalan- 
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Pavagadh hil is like the yantra 
of Kalika. (Sakta Sampradaya p. 
108.) Regarding Bala Bahuchara, 
there is a reference in Shrimad 
Bhagavata X-4-12 stating that 
Yogamaya when she was about to 
be dashed to the ground by Kamsa 
disappeared and was thereafter 
known by the name -of Goddess 
Bahu, i.e. Bahuchara. 


X. 

In Gujarat, the main aspects of 
the Sakti which are worshipped 
are of Shrikula—Ambika, Lalita, 
Bala,. Tulja and others. Kali in 
Gujarat is of Dakshina Achara and 
is not the fierce Kalika but is 
known as Bhadrakali. When San- 
karacharya established four maths 
at Dwarka, Badari, Puri and Srin- 
geri, the four presiding Goddesses 
were respectively — Bhadrakali, 
Poornagiri, Visala and Sarada. 
Bhadrakali is not associated with 
fierce or Vamachara practices. 

Many people even now have the 
tonsure ceremony of their children 
performed following the traditional 
practice of Krishna, at the shrine 
of Arasur. The devotees of Ambika 
include not only Hindus and Jains, 
but even Parsis and Muslims. Many 
take a vow to visit the  Arasur 
shrine and a vrata to do something 
if their desires are fulfilled and the 
faithful have their desires fulfilled. 

There are four sanghas in a year 
in Kartik, Margasirsha, Sravan and 
After the morning 
Darsana upto 12 noon, there is a 
spectacular Arati (waving of 
lights) in the evening with chant- 
ing of prayers from the Durga 


- Bhadrapad. 
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V, 493). These Brahmins take out 
special Sanghas in Sravan and 
Bhadrapad, the latter being the 
birth-month of the Goddess; and 
their claim for prior worship has 
long been recognised. Garbas are 
held in the chachar or outer open 
space in front of the temple. The 
marbles on the steps and the floor- 
ings are worn out, hollowed and 
smoothened and thus establish the 
antiquity of the place. 


* 


Devi Bhagavata mentions seve- 
ral Sakti Peeths in Gujarat—at 
Dwaravati, Someshvara, Prabhasa, 
Saraswati and Samudra Tira. Sara- 
swati Purana says that Siddharaja 
Jaysinha established 1000 Sivalin- 
gas around the Sahasralinga lake 
which was filled with waters of 
river Sarasvati and also established 
108 temples of Sakti representing 
the 108 Peeths with Goddess Har- 
siddha in the centre (Ch. 16, verses 
136 ff.). There is a reference .to 
the worship of Goddess Kshemarya 
in an inscription dated 625 A.D. of 
Pindwara near Sirohi. é 


At present the three main Peeths 
of Sakti in Gujarat are of Ambika 
at Arasur, of Bala (Bahuchara) in 
Chunval in north Gujarat and of 
Kali at Pavagadh near Champaner. 
There are other places also—Asha- 
pura in Kutch, Harsiddhi at Kolgiri 
or Koyla, Sundari in Halvad, Arbu- 
dadevi on Mount Abu, Anasuya on 
Narmada and others. 


Pavakachal Mahatmya is a part 
of Skanda. Shri Narmadasankar 
Mehta notes that the shape of the 
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army, Pratap went in the Idar- 
gadh, saw the Rani, came back un- 
hurt and there lies the same Sword, 
Says tradition, placed by the Rana 
at the feet of Ambika in token of 
his devotion and surrender. 


* 


Among those in Gujarat who 
have written on the greatness of 
the Goddess, Poet Someshvaradeva 
(1179 to 1262 A.D.) stands out pre- 
eminent. He was a Nagar Brahmin 
of Anandpur or Vadnagar, son of 
Kumar and Lakshmi, and was the 
Rajya Purohit of Solanki Rulers. 
This eminent poet is the author of 
several Sanskrit works like Sura- 
thotsava, Kirti Kaumudi, K avyd- 
prakasha-tika, Kavyadarsa, Rama- 
sataka, and Ullagha-raghava. In 
the 15th chapter of his Surathotsava 
he has given his life in detail. In 
Kirti Kaumudi, he has praised the 
liberality of his patrons Vastupal 
and Tejpal. His style is flowing, 
simple and elegant. In Surathotsa- 
va he depicts the story of King 
Suratha on the same lines as in the 
Markandeya Purana—how king Su- 
ratha was deprived of his kingdom, 
how he heard about the greatness 
of Devi who had killed Dhumra- 
lochana, Sumbha and others, how 
Suratha performed penance, wor- 
shipped the Devi, pleased her, and 
regained his kingdom with Her 
grace. 

The last verse says: 
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Saptasati and the ringing of nu- 
merous bells and drums. Use of 
ghee alone is enforced in the tem- 
ple and its vicinity and celibacy 
is strictly observed. Any kind of 
impurity is said to enrage the 
Goddess. 


About 3 miles from this shrine is 
the hill of Gabbar in the inner 
chambers of which the mother God- 
dess is said to be seated on a swing. 
Once a cowherd boy while tending 
cows is said to have found a cow 
of the Goddess mixed up in his own 
herd for a few days; he then went 
after that cow to locate her owner, 
came to this hill chamber of the 
Goddess, demanded his remunera- 
tion and was given some Yavas 
(Barley) for his having tended the 
cow; in disappointment he threw 
them away; a few had yet stuck 
to the cloth in which he received 
them; on returning home he found 
that they were made of gold and 
was again disappointed. On a fresh 
search he found neither the cow 
nor her owner. 


The sword in the hand of the 
Goddess is said to have been pre- 
sented by Rana Pratap. He once 
resolved to see his Idar Rani; 
Akbar came to know of that and 
besieged Idargadh; Pratap had 
scent of it but was determined to 
see the Rani. He started on a rainy 
night but his horse got entangled 
in a flooded river. Pratap prayed 
to the Mother and pledged to place 
his sword before the feet of God- 
dess Ambika if he succeeded in 
carrying out his resolve. In spite 
of strict vigilance of the Moghul 
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dances sung all over Gujarat and in 
Bombay by ladies in gay colourful 
dress in praise of the Goddess when 
a lamp is placed in a painted and 
perforated earthen jar and ladies 
sing in a circle moving around it.- 


Poet Someshvaradeva describes 
the realisation of king Suratha, 
after his penance, in these words:— 


qaa aa HT fafaa aafaa- 
Fes mem: | 

qur FETT AeA ٠83: FT 
farferaferfa ferfena 1 

verme act! at 7پ‎ 
ETT ۱ 

qat at aq adafa ۲ ٢388ی]‎ 
158 ۱۱ 

Surathotsava Ch. 14, 2-3. 


(Kavyamala Series, Bombay). 
“King Suratha contemplated for 
long upon the deity without think- 


ing of anything else, and as direct , 


ed by the sage whose mind was 
filled with delight. Having visua- 
lised the same great and unequalled 
lustre throbbing in front of him, 
the king was struck with wonder. 


The daughter of Himalaya then 
said to him: "Know Me, O Vatsa! 
as the One Mother:of the entire 
universe. I am pleased with this 
thy great penance. Now speak out 
why thou hast sought me and my 
abundant grace is for thee for the 
mere asking." 
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“This Mahakavya has been com- 
posed by (Someshvaradeva) the 
son of Kumara, who is adept in 
Veda, Smritis, grammar and rituals, 
in praise of Mother of Kumar 
or Kartikeya (Ambika) who is 
the One Goddess of the entire 
universe.” 


Vallabh Dhola (1640 to 1751 A.D.) 
is another outstanding author who 
has composed numerous garbas on 
the Mother-Goddess. He lived for 
more than 110 years. He was not 
much educated but it is said that 
on account of the siddhi of the 
Navarna Mantra he acquired great 
poetic abilities. 


: The famous tantric authority of 
the 17th century, Bhaskara Raya, 
also called Bhasuranandnath, who 
was the author of Lalitasahasra- 
namabhashya, Varivasya rahasya, 
Setubandha and about 15 other 
works, had his Diksha through his 
worthy and learned Guru Sivadatta 
Sukla of Surat, Cf 


WAND: ۹‏ ہ5 جج 
Wad | 5۰۴۰‏ 


The Navaratras of Asvin and 
Chaitra, the full-moon and new- 
moon days and the Ashtami are 
specially sacred to the Goddess. 
Establishing Kumbhas, growing 
Javaras, performing Bhavais, and 
singing Garbas, are the special 
features of Navaratras. Asvin 
Navaratra and the Sarad Poornima 
are famous for the melodious garba 
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Bhabes Chandra Chaudhuri 


ART-MOTIES OF INDIA 


recognise in and through them an 
embodiment of racial consciousness 
and ideals. 


If we turn to ancient Indian 
art, we come across prolific 
remains of several art expressions 
which may also be regarded as dis- 
tinct art-motifs. Behind them all 
we discern the ideal of life cease- 
lessly pursued by Indian artists 
and philosophers in an earnest 
search after the Ultimate Reality 
that exists. 


Indian idealism, as we know, re- 
gards all that we see in nature and 
the material world as  transitory 
and illusive, and declares that the 
only Reality is the Essence or 
Spirit behind illusion or ‘Maya’. 
Hence in the power, the beauty, the 
infinite sympathy of that Essence 
which the people of Aryavarta felt 
all around them, they sought a 
glimpse of that Reality which was 
their objective in life, -and made 
its interpretation the object of all 
Indian art. 


The second ideal assiduously 
pursued by Indian art, is the stress 
on the essential unity of all exist- 
ence, animate and inanimate, being 
itself a manifestation of the Divine 
Essence. In his infinite sympathy 
the “Buddha” unfolded in his creed, 
love for all manifestations of the 
spirit, however humble.  Maha- 


MIN the realm of ancient Indian 
jijart and archaeology what 
Æi strikes us most is the symbolic 
ideals representing the particular 
epoch to which the art belonged, 
embossed in them. 


These ideals, after a certain 
time and process of assimilation, 





are embodied in the people's art, 


and become the art-motifs for that 
age. 


Ancient Egypt brings the colossal 
pyramids and mysterious Sphinx 
before the mind's eye. Renascent 
Europe glorified the symbol of 
love and sacrifice—the Crucifix; 
Japan the Dragon. These symbols 
recall the common experiences and 
ideals of the race that gave them 
birth. 


The ideals of life of any particu- 
lar age influence both the layman 
and the artist, but the imagination 
of the latter is kindled by them 
until they result in mental images. 
These mental images are then 
transcribed into concrete art forms. 


But it is not every creation of 
an artists imagination that be- 
comes an art-motif! It is only the 
rarer visions which when tran- 
scribed answer to the vague de- 
sires and unformed longings of a 
whole people that may aptly be 
termed art-motifs. For, the people 
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First, the Aryans, the Dravidians 
and the aborigines had to mix: 
then their cultures had to fuse; and 
finally a new philosophy developed. 
This process commenced and pro- 
gressed during the Vedic and Epic 
periods. The first generic embodi. 
ment of the fused racial genius is 
seen in the peoples of Aryavarta, 
who appear to have recognised a 
synthesis of their varied cultures 
and experiences. 


When Buddhism preached a new 
universal creed and impressed on 
the people, they readily took it to 
their hearts. Philosophers thought 
upon it and the ritualists amplified 
it. The monks spread it, the artists 
drank in its inspiration, and the 
people attempted to live it. What 
attracted all, in fact, magnetised all 
—is the majestic pose of the Prince 
of self-abnegation who left the 
world to save it from all pangs and 
suffering to which the flesh is heir! 
The love and devotion with which 
his disciples and artists were filled, 
found their expression in a new 
way to salvation, the “Bhakti: 
Marga”. Amidst this atmosphere 
full of spirituality, love, tenderness 
and devotion, emerges the first dis- 
tinct motif of the Buddhist age, 
just as Laxmi emerged from the 
Cosmic Ocean to gladden the hearts 
of the gods and demons alike. 
What external form did this motif 
assume? The form of the Buddha 
at the most crucial moment of en- 
lightenment as he sat as a Yog! 
meditating under the sheltering 
shade of a spreading pipal at Gaya 
seeking to be in tune with the un- 


938 


- 


assats o sas 88:5 جم هه‎ nm c m md ms ہے ہاب‎ 


ELI AI LA 


Nataraja 


vira taught the same doctrine and 
“Vaishnavism” carried on the same 
idea under “Ahimsa”, The 
“Vedanta” has taught of the Uni- 
versal Self manifesting itself into 
various aspects which must needs 
be equal and inviolate inter se. 


Hence the ultimate aim of life 
or existence has been to realise and 
achieve once again that Unity, be 
it Nirvana, Siddhi, or Moksha! 


* 
The Vedic and the Epic ages 


were the formative periods of In- 
dian art, philosophy and idealism. 


0 
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riod gave us and what aspect or 
idea of the divine Essence did it 
convey to realms of historical art? 
Among themselves, the several 
forms of the  Brahmanic re- 
naissance had very little essential 
difference in their ideals or philo- 
sophy. They all found a common 
expression in this age in the motif 
of Trimurti. 


Ishwara as it is recognised is the 
first manifestation of the Universal 
Spirit or Brahma—not unknown 
even in the earliest Vedic hymns 
and the Hindu cosmogony through 
the principle of Purusha and its 
divine consort Shakti or the nega- 
tive: counterpart, makes nature-a 
living phenomenon. Hence in the 
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known and the Infinite Cosmic 
Consciousness in Samadhi. . 


This immutably serene attitude 
of the Yogi, had been known to 
spiritual aspirants ever since 
Aryan consciousness found con- 
crete expression in the plains of 
the Sapta Sindhu. Being so indis- 
solubly woven in their spiritual 
context it easily and universally 
became the outstanding motif of 
the post-Buddhist age. So com- 
pletely did it embody the ideals of 
the people that the Jains, Brah- 
mins, and all other non-Buddhists 
also adopted it. 


Then the pilgrims and mission- 
aries carried it with them to the 
Far East, Ceylon, Java, China, and 
Japan, where also it was adopted 
and nationalised as all the images 
of the Buddha in Tibet, China and 
Japan show. 


* 


Buddhism waned in India by the 
end of the 17th century and Brah- 
minism revived under the new cult 
of the Saivaism from the south, 
militant and aggressive as a reac- 
tion against the Buddhist doctrine 
of Ahimsa and mercy, and Vaishna- 
vism, a later development, designed 
perhaps, unconsciously by its au- 
thor to reconcile the Buddhist 
creed by absorbing its essential 
tenets without offending its resur- 
gent faith! 


The Buddha then becomes one of 
the Avatars of Vishnu, the Pre- 
server and Redeemer of mankind. 
What art-motif this traditional pe- 
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Following the epoch of the Tri. 
murti we have the classical period 
of Indian art, under what may be 
called the complete Brahmanic 
supremacy. Instead of the omni- 
presence and omnipotence of the 
Divine Essence being embodied in 
such triple Divinities, we have all 
three activities congealed together 
into one of the gods of the Tri. 
murti, and Shiva is transformed 
from the Destroyer into the Crea- 
tor, for does not the former, ac- 
cording to the principle of conser- 
vation of cosmic energy, begin 
where the latter ends? 


As in the process of time the 
practice of fashioning durable im- 
ages became increasingly popular, 
more handy bronzes of them were 
cast typifying these motifs in a 
variety of attractive designs, of 
which the figures of ‘Nata-Raj’, 
‘Kala-Samhara’, etc. etc. came gra- 
dually to be recognised as models 
of contemporary art-motifs. 


Of them again, the culmination of 
Saivaite art specially lies in the 
inventive formulation as well as 
visualisation of ‘Nata-Raj’—the 
Dancing Lord of Creation. It is the 
indwelling spirit of this image 
which made the name and fame of 
Indian art in Europe and America 
and drew the admiration of the 
connoisseur to the beautiful appeal 
of its motif. Hence, the French 
sculptor Auguste Rodin, remarked: 

“The Indian NATA-RAJ can well 
contest for superiority in graceful- 
ness with the gesture of the Venus 
de Medicis”! 
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matter of Prakriti it is supposed 
that there are the triple aspects of 
Creation, Preservation and Destruc- 
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Trimurti 


tion symbolised by Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva which form the Hindu 
Trinity and are metamorphosed 
into a three-headed male divinity 
in the sculptured Trimurti, which 
seems therefore to be the cardinal 
motif of that age. 


This motif initiates us into the 
era of thought when the conception 
of Reality or the Divine Essence, 
had become transcendental and all- 
embracing. 


In process of time when people 
found it almost difficult to carry 
that ideal into practice they sought 
to recast it rather ingeniously by 
exceeding human limitations. The 
result is the image of Trimurti with 
one body and triple-face! This as 
the ideal appears therefore to be the 
Salient motif of this particular age. 
Its artistic representation, obvious- 
ly seeks to make this an all-per- 
vading aspect of the Deity. 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—17 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


slippers licking his favourite ice- 
cream cone in summer, or padding 
along in bright tan slippers from 
his home in Mercer Street, wearing 
a turtle-shaped blue-striped brown 
sweater sporting a wing collar and 
a pair of shorts in the direction of 
his Institute right at 9 am. ا‎ 
he does not put on socks or he 
uses the same soap for washing as 
well as shaving, it is no idiosyn- 
cracy, but an effort at simplifying 
his mode of life. Unlike our pro- 
verbial Professors, however, he is 
not absent-minded. 

Einstein was born on the 14th 
March, 1879 in a Jewish family in 
Germany.. His father had an in- 
different business. At school the 
boy Einstein fared no brighter 
than Peter Pan, or for that matter 
Newton. He ran away from 
school! However he finished his 
degree course in Switzerland with 
difficulty. : Having no further uni- 
versity prospects before him, he 
took a minor job in the Swiss Pa- 
tent Office. There, in the evenings 
he did his thinking and writing 
and the result was the publication 
of his papers in 1905 which paved 
the way for his greatness. . The 
world of science which till then 
swore by Newton was taken aback 
by the startling correctness of the 
stripling’s conceptions. 





A LBERT Einstein is consider- 

JAN led as the father, or rather 
hec thes] | grandfather of the modern 
atom bomb, for it was his famous 
equation E=mc2 which made its 
manufacture possible in the theo- 
retical sense. 


Shy, almost child-like in his sim- 
plicity, Einstein lives in a wooden 
house with a porch covered by 
vineyards in Princeton in New 
Jersey. Leading a Galsworthian 
way of life, he reminds us also of 
Spinoza in many respects for he 


believes in the harmony of nature. 


He lives in utter forgetfulness of 
his family; for although he is 
twice married and has children, 
they mean nothing to him appar- 
ently. 


Einstein is 76 this month. 
With growing age he has put on 
more flesh and his magnificent 
forehead has taken more deep 
lines, from below which sparkle 
soft brown eyes. He floats a riot- 
ous mass of unkempt silvery hair. 
Despite the atmosphere of bon- 
homie he throws around him, you 
cannot help breathing his spiritual 
grandeur while standing before 
him. 

It is not an uncommon sight to 
see the great man shuffling down 
the streets of Princeton in carpet 
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In substance Einstein سم‎ 
said that the world and j ei 
its phenomenon should i: 
be understood not in 
terms of events but 
relations. He put this 
idea in equations and 
physicists found that 
it accounted for the 
discrepancy in the 
behaviour of the ‘planet 
Mercury and also the 
bending of light rays. 
His papers thus esta- 
blished a link between 
energy and mass and 
ihat has ultimately 
brought about the atom 
bomb. 

We know Einstein 
as the author of the 
Theory of Special Rela- 
tivity, the Unified Field 
Theory, expansion of 
the Quantum Theory, 
Director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Physical Insti- 
tute, Hitlers enemy 
number one and Profes- 
Sor Emeritus of Prince- 
ton's Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study which was 
endowed by millionairess 
Mrs. Felix Fuld. 

Einstein’s ideas ex- 
tend much wider. than iets 
science, for they are fe ا‎ as dne yr 
basic in conception and گا‎ X ONE 7 EEE 
universal in applica. sa — re PITT 
tion; indeed, they apply Prof. Einstein and Jawaharlal Nehru at Princeton 


to the relation between man and content. His ideas have revolu- 


man and man and nature. In other tionised human thinking as a 


| 
: 
words, they are philosophical in whole and won the admiration of | 
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an Hon. Doctor of the Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Einstein is happiest in the com- 
pany of children when he sheds 
his shyness completely and regales 
them with jokes. He is Uncle 
Remus to them. One little kid used 
to take advantage of his kindness 
to get her homework in arithmetic 
done by him! 

A favourite pastime of Hinstein 
is music. He is fond of playing on 
the violin, his favourite composers 
being Bach and Mozart. He likes. 
boating, smokes a pipe but is a 
tee-totaller. 

Asked about the future of man- 
kind which has inherited the atom 
bomb, he said characteristically 
“The Lord God is subtler; but 
never mischievous.” 
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all the countries of the world. 
Gentle but formidable in his 
ways, his entire life has been shap- 
ed in the mould of irony. His very 
choice as the symbol of modern 
science is ironical, for he is essen- 
tially a man of thought and ideas 
which have been put into mathe- 
matics by his secretary and yet he 
has been hailed as a great mathe- 
matician. His thinking has been in 
terms of philosophy of the Spinoza 
variety, the harmony of nature, 
yet he is termed the greatest phy- 
sicist. He is the greatest pacifist 
by nature but begot the enfant 
terrible,—the atom bomb! And yet 
there could not have been a better 
choice to symbolize modern  sci- 
ence. He is a Nobel Laureate and 


Bhakti is supreme Love of God. It is the Kohinoor in 


the crown. of devotees. It blossoms afterwards into gyana. 
It leads to immortality or God realisation. Cultivate it 
through sat-sang, japa, kirtan, prayer, meditation and ser- 
vice of Bhaktas. Life without devotion is real death. 
Remember Prahlada, Dhruva. You will draw inspiration. 


Worldliness, vasanas, cravings, pride, attachment, 
egoism and lust are enemies of devoiion. Kill them. Do 
total self surrender unto the Lord. : 

j `: —Sivananda. 





Toleration. is the homage which the 6 mind pays to 


the inexhaustibility of the Infinite. 
à —Dr. Radhakrishnan. — 
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Yetala. Pachchisi-— (4 
uie AL Ltd ار کا دج سی‎ 


THE DILETTANTE LOVER 


j E 
i . i 
| This is the most ingenious of ` 
| all the tales related so far and | 
| Balzacian in its facetiousness. ` 
| In its pentangular periphery, | 
| $t rolls up Casanova and Delilah . 
, into a riotous poser fit only | 
for Vikramaditya's rapier in- 
tellect to adjudicate. 

The eyes of both met; and to such 
a degree did they come under 
Cupid’s power, that on the one 
side the Brahman’s son fell upon 
the ground in a swoon, on the other, 
she too was so beside herself, that 
her legs began to tremble. 

Her companions, however, quick- 
ly laid hold of her on the very 
instant. At last, they laid her 
down in a litter, and brought her 
home. 

And the Brahman’s son 
was lying in so complete a state 
of insensibility in the garden that 
he had no consciousness whatever 
of his body or mind. 


3 


"c 

During this interval two Brah- 
mans, named Shashi and Muldeva, 
from the country of Kanvru, where 
they had studied the occult scien- 
ces, happened to pass by there. 
Muldeva, seeing the Brahman's 
son lying, said, “Shashi! How is it 


——  -— — 


mU TTEND, King Vikramaditya! 
YAN There is a city named Kus- 
zm Mavati, of which one 
Subichar was king, whose daugh- 
ter’s name was Chandraprabha. 

When she became marriageable, 
she went out one spring day, along 
with her companions, to stroll 
about in the garden. 


Before the garden had been 
cleared of all strangers and others 
not permitted to set eyes on the 
women, a Brahman's son, named 
Manswi, of twenty years or SO, 
very handsome, had come into the 
garden in the course of his wander- 
ings, and seeking the cool shade 


under a tree, had fallen asleep 
there. 


The king's attendants came and 
made arrangements for the ladies 
of the seraglio in the garden, but 
it so happened that none of them 
saw the Brahman's son Sleeping 
there; and so he continued Sleeping 
under that tree, and the princess 


entered the garden with her 
attendants. 


Stroling about with her com- 
panions, where does she come but 
to the place where the Brahman's 
Son was sleeping! 


She no sooner arrived there 
than he also awoke at the sound of 
the people's footsteps. 
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that man treasures up wealth. 
When I have lost the woman, what 
will I do with the wealth? Beasts 
are better off in the world than 
those who do not possess hand- 
some wives. The fruit of merit is 
wealth, and the advantage of 
wealth is ease, and the consequence 
of ease is taking a beautiful wife; 
now, what happiness can there be 
where there is no wife?” 


On hearing this, Muldeva said, 
“T will give thee whatsoever thou 
may’st ask for.” 


Then he replied, “O Brahman 
obtain that same maiden’s hand 
for me.” 


Muldeva thereupon said, “So be 
it; come along with me; I will have 
that very maiden bestowed on 
thee.” 


* 


Ministering much comfort to him, 
Muldeva took him to his house; 
and when he reached there, he 
prepared two magic pills. One pill 
he gave to the young Brahman, 
saying, “When thou puttest this 
into thy mouth, thou wilt be turn- 
ed into a girl of twelve years; and 
when thou takest it out of thy 
mouth, thou wilt become the self- 
same man thou wert before." 


He said further, *Put this into 
thy mouth.” — 

On his putting it into his mouth, 
he became a girl of twelve years. 
And Muldeva having put the other 
pill into his own mouth, became 
transformed into an old man of 


“We ought to. 
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that he is lying in such utter un- 
consciousness?” 


He replied, “A damsel has shot 
forth the arrows of- her eyes from 
the bow of her eye-brows; hence 
he is lying insensible.” 


Muldeva said, 
rouse him.” 


He replied, “What need is there 
for you to rouse him?” 


He did not heed Shashi’s words, 
but sprinkled water over him, and 
restored him to consciousness, 
and asked, “What has been the 
matter with thee?" 


The Brahman said, “One should 
relate his troubles to him who can 
remove them; for what is to he 
gained by relating your sorrows to 
him who, on hearing of them, is 
unable to remove them?” 


He replied, “Well, tell me your 
troubles; I will remove them.” 


On hearing this, he said, “It 
was but now that the princess 
came here with her companions; 
and it was through seeing her 
that I have fallen into this state. 
Should I obtain her, I will preserve 
my life; otherwise I will abandon 
life.” 


Then Muldeva replied, “Come 
to my abode; I will exert myself to 
the utmost to obtain her; and, if I 
should not succeed, I will bestow 
great wealth upon thee.” 


Thereupon Manswi said, .“God 
has created many a jewel in the 
world; but the jewel, woman, sur- 
passes all; and for her sake it is 
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Having thought this over in his 
mind, the king said, “Your holi. 
ness! The command you have 
given me shall be obeyed.” 


On this, the king summoned his 
daughter, and said, “Daughter! 
Take this Brahman's daughter-in- 
law and keep her with you, with 
all care and attention; and whe. 
ther sleeping or waking, eating or 
drinking, or moving about, do not 
let her be away from you for a 
moment." 


On hearing this, the princess 
took hold of the hand of the Brah- 
man’s daughter-in-law, and led her 
away to her own apartment. 


s? 


At night, the two slept in one 


bed, and began conversing with 
each other. 

In the course of conversation, 
the  Brahman's daughter-in-law 
said, “Tell me, O princess! To 


what trouble is it owing that you 
have become so worn and feeble?" 


The princess said, *I went one 
day in the spring, accompanied by 
my female friends, to stroll about 
in the garden, and there beheld a 
very handsome, Cupid-ike Brah- 


man, and our eyes met. He swoon- ' 


ed away on one side, and I became 
unconscious on the other. Then 
my companions, seeing my predi- 
cament, brought me home. And I 
am totally ignorant of both his 
name and abode. His image fills 
my eyes, and I have not the least 
desire for food and drink. It is 
through this trouble that my body 
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eighty years; and taking that 
young girl with him, he proceeded 
۱ to the king. 

The king, seeing the Brahman, 
saluted him, gave him a seat, and 
another to the young girl also. 

Then the Brahman gave him his 
blessing in verse, saying, “May He 
whose glory pervades the three 
worlds; and Who, taking the form 
of a dwarf, deceived King Bali; 
and Who, taking monkeys with 
Him, bridged the ocean; and Who, 
Supporting the mountain (Govar- 
dhan) on his hand, protected the 
cowherds from the bolts of Indra, 
—may the same Vasudeva protect 
you!” — 

On hearing this, the king in- 
quired, “Whence has your holi- 
^ mess come?" 
` 


quamet tf, AABN کم‎ tem س2‎ 


عو —— 
" 


The Brahman, Muldeva, replied, 
i “I have come from the other side 


of the Ganges, and my home is 


there; and I had gone to bring © 


4 away my son’s wife, and in my 
H absence, a general flight from the 
,ا‎ village took place; and so I know 
not whither my wife and son have 
fled to. And now, with this girl 
| with me, how shall I seek them? 
Hf It is, therefore, advisable that I 
m. leave this girl with your majesty. 
Keep her with the greatest care 
until I return." 

On hearing these words of the 
Brahman's, the king began think- 
ing to himself; *How shall I take 
charge of a very beautiful young 
woman? And if I do not take her, 
this Brahman will curse me, and 
my dominion will be overthrown.” 








‘e 
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Seeing this state his friend went 
and informed the minister. And 


the minister, on hearing the story, 


went and said to the king, “Your 
majesty! Love for that Brahman’s 
daughter-in-law has brought my 
son to a wretched state. He has 
given up eating and drinking. If 
you would kindly give the Brah- 
man’s daughter-in-law to me, his 
life would be saved.” 

On hearing this, the king said 
angrily, “Thou fool! It is not the 
nature of kings to do such a wrong. 
Hearken! Is it right to give away 
to another that which is given in 
trust, without the permission of 
the person making over the trust, 
that you mention this matter to 
me?” 

On hearing this, the minister re- 


turned home in despair. Perceiv- ° 


ing the suffering of his son, the 
minister also gave up meat and 
drink. 


* 


When three days passed without 
the minister's eating and drinking, 
then, indeed, all the officials com- 
bined, and said to the king, “Your 
majesty! The ministers son is in 
a precarious state, and in the event 
of his dying, the minister, too, will 
not survive. And on the minis- 
ter's dying, the affairs of the state 
will come to a standstill. It is 


better that you consent to that 


which we state.” 


Hearing this, 
them permission to speak. 


the king gave 
Then 
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has been reduced to the state you 
see.” 


On hearing this, the Brahman’s 
daughter-in-law said, “What wilt 
thou give me if I bring thy belov- 
ed and thee together?” 


The princess said, “I will remain 
thy slave for ever.” 


Hearing this, he took the magic 
pill out of his mouth and became 
a man again; and she was abashed 
at beholding him. 


After that, the Brahman’s son 
married her after the fashion of 
Gandharv marriages; and used con- 
stantly to convert himself thus 
into a man at night, and to remain 
a woman by day. At length, after 
six months, the princess becam 
pregnant. Sir 

* 


One day, the king went with his 
whole family to a marriage festival 
at his minister's house. There the 
minister's son beheld that Brah- 
man's son disguised as a woman, 
and fell in love as soon as he saw 
her (or him), and began to say to 
a friend of his, “If this woman does 
not become mine, I will sacrifice 
my life." 

In the interval, the king having 
partaken of the feast, returned to 
the palace with his family. 


But the condition of the minis- 
ters son became most painful 
through the anguish of separation 
from his beloved, and he gave up 
food and water. 
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and said to him, “Go thou, first, 
and visit all the places of pil. 
grimage; after that I will give the 
Brahman’s girl to thee.” 


On hearing these words from 
the king, the minister’s son said, 
"Your majesty! Let her go and 
take up her abode in my house, 
and then I will go on pilgrimage.” 

After hearing this the king said 
to the Brahman's girl, *If thou 


will first go and take up thy abode - 


in his house, he will set out on 
pilgrimage." 


Having no alternative, the Brah- 
man's girl went at the king's bid- 


ding and took.up her abode in his 


house. 
The ministers son ` was al- 
ready married to another 


girl; so he said to his wife, “Do 
you both live together in one 
place, on terms of the greatest af- 
fection and friendliness, and on no 
account quarrel and fight with 
each other, and never go to a 
stranger’s house.” | : 

these  in- 


Having given them 1 
structions, he, for his part, set out 
on a pilgrimage; and at home his 
Wife, whose name was Saubhagya- 
sundari, lying at night on one bed 
along with the Brahman’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, began conversing on 
various topics. 


After some time the wife of the 
minister’s son spake as follows:— 
“O friend! At this moment I am 
consumed with the flame of love; 
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one of them said, “Your majesty! 
It is long since that old Brahma: 
left this, and he has not returned; 
God knows whether he is dead or 
alive. It is therefore right that 
you give that Brahman’s daughter- 
in-law to the minister’s son, and 
so uphold your kingdom; and 
shouid he return, you can give 
him villages and wealth. Should 
he not be satisfied with this, get 
his son married to another maiden 
and let him depart.” 


On hearing this, the king sent 
for the Brahman’s daughter-in-law, 


and said, “Go thou to the house of . 


my minister’s son.” 


she said, “The virtue of a woman 
is destroyed by her being gifted 
with excessive beauty, and a Brah- 
man’s character is lost by his serv- 
-ing a king, and a cow is ruined by 
grazing in remote-pastures, and 
wealth vanishes on meeting with 
abuse.” 


After saying so much, she add- 
ed, “If your majesty would give 
me to the ministers son, settle 
this matter with him, viz., that he 
will do whatever I tell him; then 
will I go to his house." 

The king said, “Say what should 
he do.” 

She replied, “Your majesty! I 
am a Brahman woman, and he is a 
Kshatri by caste; hence it is best 
that he first perform all the pre- 


scribed pilgrimages, after that I 
will marry him.” 


When he heard this speech, the 
king sent for the minister’s son 
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of twenty. After this the two 
went to the king’s. 


The king saluted them on the 
instant of seeing them, and gave 
them seats. 


And they, too, gave the king their 
blessings. 


After inquiring after their health 
and welfare, the king spake to 
Muldeva, saying, “Where have you 
been detained for so many days?” 


The Brahman replied, “Your 
majesty! I went to search for this 
son of mine, and having discover- 
ed him, I have brought him- to 
you. If you will now give up his 
wife, I will take both daughter-in- 
law and son home.” 


Then the king related the whole 
story of the girl to the Brahman. 


The Brahman became very 
angry on hearing it, and said to 
the king, “What proceeding is this, 
for thee to give my son’s wife to 
another? Well! Thou hast acted 
as thou pleasedst; but now receive 
my curse." 


Thereupon the king begged, “O 
holy man! Be not angry; I will do 
whatever you bid me.” 


The Brahman said, “So be it; if, 
through fear of my curse, thou 
wilt do as I say, then give thy 
daughter in marriage to my son.” 


On hearing this, the king sum- 
moned an astrologer, and after 
having the auspicious moment de- 
termined, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Brahman’s son. 
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but how can my desire be attain- 
ed?” 
The other said, “If I accomplish 


thy desire, what wilt thou give 
me?” 


She replied, “I will be thy hum- 
ble and obedient slave for ever.” 

On this he took the magic pill 
out of his mouth and became trans- 
formed into a man. Thus he regu- 
larly transformed himself into a 
man by night, and into a woman 
by day. After that, indeed, great 
love existed between the two of 
them. 


In short, six months passed 
away in this manner, and the mi- 
nister’s son returned. 


* 


When people hearing his ar- 
rival, began to rejoice, the Brah- 
man's daughter-in-law, having 
taken the magic pill out of her 
mouth and transformed herself 
into a man, came out from the 
house by way of the wicket, and 
went off for good. 


After some time, he came to the 
Same Brahman, Muldeva, who had 
given him the magic pill, and told 
him his whole story from begin- 
ning to end. 


Then Muldeva, after hearing, all 
the circumstances, took the magic 
pill from him and gave it to his 
companion, Shashi, and each of 
them put a. pil into his mouth. 
One was transformed into an old 
man, and the other a young man 


E 
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Vir Vikramaditya! whose wife was 
she?” 

The king replied, “She became 
the wife of the Brahman Shashi.” 


Then the ghoul asked, “Pregnant 
by the other Brahman, how could 
she become the wife of this one?” 


The king replied, “No one was 
aware of her being with child by 
that Brahman; whereas this one 
married her in the presence of ten 
witnesses; therefore she became 
his wife. And the child, too, will 
have the right to perform his fune- 
ral obsequies." 


On hearing this, the ghoul went 
and hung on to the same tree. 


Again did the king go, and, after 
binding the ghoul, and placing him 
on his shoulder, carry him away. 


[To be continued.] 
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Then he took leave of the king 
and came to his own village, bring- 
ing the princess, together with 
her dowry, along with him. 


On hearing this the Brahman 
Manswi also came there, and com- 
menced quarrelling with him, say- 
ing, “Give me my wife.” 

The Brahman named Shashi 
said, “I have married her before 
ten witnesses and brought her 
home; she is my wife.” 

He replied, “She is with child 
by me; how can she become thy 
wife?” 

And they went on 
with each other. 

Muldeva reasoned much with 
both of them, but neither heeded 

what he said. 

After relating so much of the 
story, the ghoul asked, “Say, king 


wrangling 


INDIA MUST REASSERT HERSELF—(Concld.) 


her in her period of downfall and 
futile struggle, and re-asserting on 
the other her peculiar individuality 
and national type against the cal- 
low civilisation of the West with 
its dogmatic and intolerant know- 
ledge, its still more dogmatic and 
intolerant ignorance, its deification 
of selfishness and force, its V0: 
lence and its ungoverned Titanism? 


In doing so lies her one chance 
of salvation. ۱ 


(Courtesy: Aurobindo Ashram: 


ed, must before long petrify and 
perish. 


That there is still an unexhaust- 
ed vitality in her, that she yet 
nourishes the seeds of re-birth and 
renewal, we owe to Shankara and 
his successors and the great minds 
and souls that came after them. 


Will she yet arise, now combine 
her past and continue the great 
dream where she left it off, shak- 
ing off on the one hand the soils 
and the filth that have grown on 
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BHAVAN’S NEWS 


Turning to the 150 students who 
received prizes, diplomas and me- 
dals, he said: "Those who are go- 
ing out of this great institution 
after finishing their career as stu- 
dents will surely be the torch- 
bearers of Indian culture. They 
will be the symbol of tolerance 
and at the same time they will 
possess the vigour, spread the 
SADDHARMA all over India in 
all sections of the population. I 
wish them good luck.” 


Sir H. V. Divatia, Vice-Presid- 
ent of the Bhavan, welcomed the 
guests and gave a short outline 
of the activities of the Bhavan in 
the field of Indian culture. Shri 
J. H. Dave proposed the vote of 
thanks. 


USE OUR 
SAREES 


AND 
DHOTIES 
We also invite your 
enquiries for the best qua- 
lity of. Tamarind Seed | 


Powder. 


EAST INDIA CORPORATION 
` LIMITED. 
Factory: 
Mourigram (Howrah) 
Office : 
18, Netaji Subhas Road, 
6۸607 





NINTH CONVOCATION 


“It is gratifying indeed to note 
that the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
in the course of its 17 years of 
career has been able to collect 
scholars of the first rank to devote 
themselves entirely to the study 
of various subjects and thus help 
the builders of the nation to 
achieve the re-integration of In- 
dian culture", said Dr. Harekrush- 
na Mahtab, Governor of Bombay, 
delivering the 9th Convocation Ad- 
dress of the Bharatiya Vidya Bha- 
van on the 19th of this month. 


Reminiscing, he said, “I feel 
as if I am now remembering after 
a number of years a very pleasant 
dream which came upon my mind 
just a few months after the start- 
ing of the Bharatiya Vidya Bha- 
van in 1938. My dream was then 
to open a branch of this great 
institution in Orissa. Some steps 
were then taken in that direction 
for the realisation of the dream; 
but waves of political movements 
closely following upon the last de- 
vastating war changed the course 
of life not only of individuals but 
also of the nation in such a man- 
ner that the dream had to remain 
a dream only. I am happy, how- 
ever, that the dream has sunk so 
deep in my mind that I will not 
forget it. I am looking forward 
to the day when it will be realis- 
ed. Perhaps it will be realised 
much sooner than I myself am 
imagining." 
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THE FIRST OF ITS KIND! 


The Tender Story of a REBEL Student who becomes 
the IDOL and the IDEAL of his school! 


FILMISTAN LTD’S 


PROUD PRESENTATION 


-AA ora c M a A 





5 | 


Starring: Abhi Bhattacharya + Pronoti Ghosh 
* Rattan Kumar & Raj Kumar Gupta. 


Directed by : Songs : Music: 
SATYEN BOSE PRADEEP HEMANT KUMAR 


AT THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NA AZ 


Daily 3 shows: 3, 6 & 9-15 P.M. Plans 10 to 8 
SPECIAL CONCESSIONS TO STUDENTS 


FILMISTAN PICTURES ALWAYS ENTERTAIN. 
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ESC ORTS (AGENTS) LID: 
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ASTA BOMBAY 1 5ں‎ KANPUR PATNA LUCKNOW 
Post Box 1876 Post Box-1238 Post Box 823 Port Box340 Post Box 103 Post Box [34 


ó REPRESENTATIVES : E 
. ; 53 

AHMEDABAD : Yogendra P. & ing Corpora TR 5 38: 
OGALEVADI : Ogale Brothers Lad, (Distt. N. Sa ara). 
RAJKOT : Parimal Agencies, Gondal A 
SRINAGAR : Bir Sein Anand & Co. Post Box 31. 
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| THE PODAR MILLS, LTD.. 








BOMBAY. 
Manufacturers of: 
GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 
> Famous for: 
QUALITY AND DURABILITY. ۱ 
Managing Agents: | 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. | 
“Podar Chambers”, | 
109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
BOMBAY. | 
Telegrams : Telephones: 
اد‎ “«PODARGIRNI” st Office: 27065 (G Lines) 
| Mills: 40149 
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| -. ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ao oe SHRI SHOBNATH MISRA, 


Newspaper Agent, 


f S 


Kalam Kutir, Frere Hoad, 
Bombay-1. 


has been appointed as the Selling Agent of "Bhavan's Book 
University Journal" in Bombay City and suburbs. 

News Agents & Bookstall owners desiring to handle the 
sale of the Journal are requested to contact him at the above 
address. 

si Business Manager, 
BOOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty, Bombay-7. 


Ls 
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ters Ltd.. 505 

ted by S. Ramakrishnan at ihe Associated Advertisers & Prin 

eae ced Bombay 7 and published by him at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty. Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. 
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THE ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


















MANUFACTURE 
` “For Packing : | For Writing and Priniing: 
j (a) M. G. Ribbed Kratt (a) White Printing 
(D M. G. Unribbed Kraft (b) Cream-laid 
(c) Waterproof Kraft (c). Semi-bleached 
(d) Crepe Kraft E 0 8 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 


Brown Wrapping 


For Making Boxes, Cartons, eic. 


(a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 

° (b) M. G. Grey Board (f) Cartridge 
(c) M. F. Grey Board (g) Ticket Board 
(d). Triplex (h Cover Board 


, 
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ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 
Managing Agents—BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 


8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE CALGUTTA-1 


| ORIENT PAPER SERVE YOU AND YOUR INDUSTRY 
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RED! 


fresh up your Spiti 2 4 ' 
wrth PANAMA pr 


|Take a PANAMA. Light a PANAMA. 
| Smoke a PANAMA. Smoke it slowly, 
سس‎ gently, as naturally as you 
breathe and you'll enjoy all the 
| goodness of choice tobaccos — the 
! smoothness, mildness and satisfaction 
| — that you so much need. 


A good cigarette gives you a lot of 
pleasure, peace of mind and comfort. 


PANAMA is a Good Cigarette = 


ان 
OO‏ 


OOO 





I” Light a PANAMA, paff 
J pause. l: tastes Jo goed 


Inbale-to your beart’s content, 
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اہم‎ ace 
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It calas you down when you're tense. 






Smoke tem... then leave Them ff You cam 
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| THE PODAR MILLS , LTD., 


BOMBAY. 
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Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


- “Podar Chambers", 
-  .. — 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
Cors RE . BOMBAY. 
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Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
Mills: 40149 — کے‎ 
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GRACE 

With graceful styling which reveals a masterful attention to orm and 

line—the new Plymouth leads among the ۱954 fashion cars. 

PERFORMANCE 

Linked to fashion is the famous Plymouth performance. The new 

powerful engine is teamed with one of the soundest chassis and the 

most rugged suspension system. | s : 
ECONOMY i : 
Its big hydraulic brakes, safety rim wheels; excellent road vision and SOC EE 
complete driving ease make this classic beauty the safest, the most 

comfortable and economical car. vios 


ar SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S. E 
Progressively Manufactured By: * UP SES 
THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES ETD. ~ E 
: AGRA ROAD, KURLA = — — 
| SIST’S PAL. 160 
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` The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 
EDS ef ed Sales: Managers of 1! ` 


-THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES -LIMITED . 
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BOMBAY IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW |. 


1 "ES 

Spun 88. Lamp Posts. M‏ اس 

ADVANTAGES OF OUR LAMP POSTS ^ p 

* No painting. No maintenance cost. m 
* Look attractive. 2 


° Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 

* Erection simple and easy. 

* Economical in cost. 

* Supplied from nearest factory in India. 

* Patronised by Government and Municipalities. 
9 Sclentific Process used. 


50 Factories In India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and details write to 


THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO. LTD. 


Construction House, Wittet Road, Ballard Estafe, 
BOMBAY 1. 






` So ۸ ppetising 
So N ourishing - 


| WHEN COOKED IN : 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


. To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use - 

IST. QUALITY VANASPATI .the finest in Vanaspatis ` 

prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 

materials. lt is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. ` 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., کے‎ ES 
Delhi & Kanpur. — D e 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 2 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


or 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


ate Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 

_ VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 

— || HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 

~ d| FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 

= j . STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, PYLONS, 
s] LESER . GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


| SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PLAN TS 


| Works 2 No. 1:. Registered Office: Works No. 2: 


A T ‘Fort Road; -— Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd. 
دفو دی ا یک‎ Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 
Road, Fort, Mulund ( District | 

Bombay, 1. Thana). à 

., Grams: Bhagatson _ Grams:  Weldstruc a 

. Phone: 30167 Phone : ua E 
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. Light & Heavy = | a 
Industrial: Mining: ` 
Agricultural: Electrical 
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Machineries-Equipments 
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Non-ferrous Metals-Alloys: 
Sheets 


Strips تے‎ E ےہا‎ 





KAMAN) ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, | 


and 


KAMANI METALS & ALLOYS LIMITED. BOMBAY. | 
In The Service Of Industrial India. 
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| Build up a ۱ 

E | | Tesistance to 
2 : ehills by taking 
2 vitamins regularly. 
Vitamins are added 
to Parle's Monaco 
: Salted Snacks. 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every aide 
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heavy Humber—went forward 
bumping every second in spite of 
the fresh earth thrown on the road 
to make it level. I have left my 
horse-riding days some thirty-two 
years behind; so when I was 
thrown up and down by the spring- — 
ing seat, I heard my bones rattle ٦ 
in my skin. a 


We passed through the streets of 
small villages, flanked by houses | 
with mud-walls and thatched roofs. ^ a 
The walls of better-class houses | 
were adorned with crude devices — 
painted on them in chunam (lime). — 
We were near the sea, though we | 
could not see it. The country- — 
side had, therefore, a peculiar quali- | 
ty with long stretches of paddy- = 
fields. Mango-trees crowned with = 
heavy foliage, banana trees, date: | 
palms, cocoanut trees and thatch- = 
covered fields were everywhere. 


Men and women, most of them 


3 


clothed in one garment apiece, ania 


Y 
2 
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X*Konarak 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


N February 15 we were at 
Cuttack, on my first visit to 
Orissa. I had looked for- 
< ward to it for several years. 


Cuttack, like Broach, is a nar- 
row, but long town, built along 
the bank of the Katjuri river. The 






js - Government House is built right 
ES on the bank of the river which at 


E the moment is nothing but an 
--. expanse of sand. 


dm Over a cup of coffee, Kumara- 
— swami Raja, the Governor of 


vo 


V. Orissa, and my old friend Hare: 
X krushna Mahtab (now Governor of 


— Bombay), whom I had not seen for 
| about three years, and myself 
ig talked of many things; one topic 
of our conversation being New 
Delhi and its climate—always a 
favourite one with politicians. 







We set off for Konarak. Certain 
~ sections of the road were in such 
` a bad condition that the car—a 


pps 


MD 
betas, 


ange, 


em, Utm. 


" 
" Me 


Hu 


The temple lay neglected; cracks 34 
appeared in the walls and the heavy _ 
Stones of the tower fell down. 
Sand soon covered the shrine, . 
which was once the wonder of India ~~ 
and the hope of millions. =e 


Thanks to Lord Curzon, the _ 
splendid ruins were rescued from _ 
the sands and conserved, = 


4 
rT inte 


٠ 
x 
> 


* 


Konarak is a marvel of structural — 
effort, gigantic like the Pyramids, _ 
exquisite in every detail as the _ 
beautiful Sun-temple at Modhera.. ~ 


TM 
0 


Between 1238 and 1264, Nara ^ 


ee 
"ww 
5 


simhadeva, king of Kalinga, had it x 
built. Twelve thousand. masons, _ 
with the aid of thousands of other ___ 
workmen worked for sixteen years, - 
Huge stone-slabs were quarried a ___ 
great distance away and brought ~ 
to the site on rafts, hauled up to — 
amazing heights, placed in position — 
and carved to perfection. It is an ٦ 
example of efflorescent Orissan art RC 
which had then reached its high | 
water-mark. Eu 


EF 


m 
ٹا‎ 6 S 


4 


"ACTES 














MISERE 


The front porch, called Jagmo: | 
han, is 128 feet high; the Viznana, __ 
the tower, which once crowned the - 2 
sanctum, was 228 feet high. The | 
kalasa, the crowning stone-slab, as ~~ 
it lies on the ground, is twenty-five ie. 
feet thick, 2000 tons in weight. E 

The navagraha lintel on the east 7 
ern gate still lies in perfect cond 
tion, but in two pieces of 19 feet- F 
by 3 feet by 3 feet. In its original 7 
position it was supported by an — 
iron beam measuring twenty-three 


^ 
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children dressed exactly as they 
were born, stood staring goggle- 
eyed at the heavily escorted flag- 
flying car. We also met school- 
children dawdling on their way to 
School, each with a dual-purpose 
palm-leaf mat—an umbrella for the 
sun and a seat in the school. The 
onlookers had not yet caught the 
"Jai Hind" mood; they were just 
stolid. 


x 


As we bumped our way forward, 
we saw in the distance a casuarina 
forest. Then the top of the Black 
Pagoda—as the English meriners 
called it—came into view. This 
was the famous Sun Temple of 
Konarak. 


The sea is a short distance away 
from the site; the Chandrabhaga 
river, now a stretch of sand with 
the apology of a stream, is a couple 
of miles away. 


Once Konarak was a port, and, 
like Prabhas, a place of ancient 
sanctity. The sacred Chandrabhaga 
then emptied itself mto the sea as 
it washed the temple-site, similarly 
as at Somnath. But there, vandalism 
had destroyed the shrine; here at 
Konarak, Nature had done that 
work. The sea receded and sand- 
dunes silted up the Chandrabhaga. 
The site was deserted and the tem- 
ple no longer attracted worship- 
pers except on the seventh day of 
the Magh month, sacred to the Sun, 
when even now pilgrims are drawn 
to it. 
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all Orissan architecture; but ‘in | 
Konarak, in proportion and effect,. 
the motif had been perfected. 


There are sentinels on what were | 
originally the gates. On the east- 
ern gate stand two large-sized lions; 
on the northern, two elephants. 
On the southern side, evidently on 
a platform, are horses suggesting 
massive strength and mobile fero- 
city; the front hoofs are cruelly 
placed on a fallen warrior who 
helplessly holds a shield, his face 
portraying great anguish. <A rider 
with sword in hand stands beside 
each horse in a pose suggestive of 
pride and victory. These horses  . 
have been carved with unique  -. 
vitality. ۱ E 


Praxiteles’? horses are the won- 
ders of the world; so are these. 
To the Greek horses, the genius 
of a sculptor has imparted power, 
mobility, restlessness. To the ` 
horses in Konarak, the Indian sculp- _ 
tor with equal creative power, has _ 
imparted anger, ferocity, deter- 
mined and deadly power. | 


As you enter the front gate you | 
cross the Natamandap with four 1 
entrances and richly carved pillars. ~ 
It is so arranged that as the Sun ~ 
rises, the first rays pierce its in- 4 
terior to light up the porch or the - 
Jagmohan. a 3 


. The . temple consisting of the 
porch or the Jagmohan and the - 
central tower over the Garbhagriha . 
called Fimana, are in the form of a 
huge chariot of the Sun drawn by 
seven horses.. The chariot has | 21 


‘fierce rampant lions, the crouching, 
bu 16171688 elephants below, and muti-: 
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Horses 


Ko narak 


feet by nine inches square, a mira- 
: culous feat of engineering per- 
E- — formed in primitive forges by crude 
E: ‘manual labour. The secret of its 
OR - manufacture has been lost. 


z^ 


'On the lintel are carved the nine 
: grahas (planets of astrology )—the 
__ Sun, the Moon, Mars and Mercury; 
1 ae Jupiter—Brihaspati with a beard, 
_ — —Venus and Saturn; Rahu, the 
ascending node as the demon with 
a fearful face and a sabre tooth 
^ and Ketu the descending node with 
r E tai: the nine powers which, 
S j cording to astrologers, decide 
Ee an's fate. 
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a A. The des ‘of the temple is 
| grandiose; the effect, elemental. 
PE d The -kalasa was a huge lion ram- 
6e Im ant upon an elephant.” The height 
E 2 ES the lion rises 20 feet above a 15 
| - feet base. On all sides you, see 


l lated human bodies crushed under- 
n eath. "This 18 8 favourite motif in 
E pr 
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fortunately we eould not’ ‘See it dr in- 
detail. 


E. 


evoked the wrath of modern men 2 


critics of Indian art. ‘Such critic: “a2 
ism is natural, human confidence - a 
in its own 000 sener what Er 
it is. ES 

But humbly I must enter : a caveat Ro | 
against people of one generation, | $ x 
brought up with its own oda a 
of taste, sitting in judgment on the - 
taste of another generation, a diffe. e- 
rent age or a different social ran 
aesthetic tradition. There is- mo - 


universal criterion of taste or del ines 2 


s 


w 3s 
Sa : 


ter will it be for art. 


Indians are shocked at nm over- ا‎ ۱ 
exposed torso of Western women. Seg 
The King of England was shocked — ST 
to. find ا ا‎ qe at n 2 
his knees exposed. The Balinese 
girl would be shocked at the Ne 
cent manner in which the Indian 23 
woman overdrapes herself. And I> ^5 
have seen respectable Indian. “Wo: | = 
men drawing an end of their saris _ 
over their eyes lest their -chaste 7 
eyes might fall upon the shameles S xU 
perfection of the marble Venus in ہی‎ 
the Bombay Museum. - : i 


T 
j 
ہک ہے‎ MAD. 


In 1928 Professor ane 3 x 
Dhruva and myself were ‘members | | 
y Com am e E 
A respectable . : middleaged d 
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large wheels beautifully carved in 
Stone on both sides, symbolically 


showing the periods of the year. 
Every portion of the antenvening 


space is richly carved. 


Each carving has a main theme 
— the efflorescence of elemental 
passion, ferocity, death, misery, 
mobility, power and unsophisticat- 
ed sexual enjoyment. The panels 
depict imaginary lions like griffin;. 
elephants running, trotting.- jump- 
ing; men on running . horses, 
armies marching, sadhus preach- 
ing, drummers in ridiculous head- 
dresses beating drums; girls danc- 
ing in every pose; nagus and magi- 
nis — serpent gods and goddesses 
— Standing intertwined, making 
love; and amorous men and women 
in a variety of poses —- all carved 
in beauty and realism. Everything 
is mobile; everything expresses the 
elemental power of the Sun. 


_ On three sides of the porch have 

been carved life-size statues of the 
Sun or Arun, his charioteer. One 
of them is still intact, erect, high- 
booted as in the Sun Temple of 
Gujarat, majestic and vet divinely, 
sweet. 


We descended into the garbha- 
griha. The tower, as I have men- 
tioned, had disappeared long ago. 
The central pedestal was empty. 


` The tradition has it that the cen- . 


iral image of the Sun was removed 
to the Puri temple. We saw it 
there, concealed behind a modern 
image, perhaps to save it from the 
ruthless hands of vandalism. oes 
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decked heads. 
mixed without fear of abduction as 


an instrument of brutal conquest. » 


and segregation of women was 


unnecessary. Gita Govind was sung © 


in courts, temples and homes as a 
poem of beauty, if not a scripture. 
Purdah was unknown. Edu- 
cated men studied the science of 
Eroties and discussed it in learned 
assemblies. Marriage was a sacra- 
ment; women's loyalty deathless. 
Ilicit love was not respectable be- 
cause it was gaily dressed in gown 
and ripples as in the courts of 
France. 


Why should I care to justify the 
Konarak masters to modern eyes? 
In their eyes they were depicting a 
truth: inter-mingling of human 
bodies as an elemental power of 
tremendous significance inspired 
by the supreme creator of all vitali- 
ty, the Sun. They could not realise 
at that time that the wonders 


which they were carving would bé - 


looked at by eyes to which the 
body beautiful would no longer be. 
divine; to which the natural would 
not be admirable; to which univer- 
sal creativeness could not be pre 
sented without evoking lewdness. 


The art is sensual, par excellence. 


It lacks the infinite tenderness and _ 1 


the innocent nudity of the lovers Of 


the Ajanta frescoes and the Ellora ٦ 
sculptures. We in our days would ٦ 
not tolerate such frank portrayal ۳ 
of sensuality. Nor would modern mE 
taste approve of it. But that is no — 


- 
L^ 
* 


reason for attributing to the artists. - : 


14 


lawyer of Baroda appeared before 
After giving us 
his views on university education, 
he ended up by saying: 


"Sir, if you have a university in 
Baroda, do not prescribe obscene 
works like Jane Austen's". 


-My eyes widened with horror. 
Pride and Prejudice obscene! Jane 
Austen, the symbol of English res- 
pectability, must have turned over 
in her grave. 


I protested indignantly: “Surely, 
you had Shakuntala as your text- 
book in your college days. What 
about it?” 


-. The lawyer turned to Professor 
Dhruva and smiling, said: “Sir, 
Dhruva Saheb was our professor 
in those days and he used to explain 
away the obscenities.” 


_I looked at Dhruva; he felt like 
hiding himself underground. 


“Have you read Gita Govind or 
Janakiharan?" Y asked. 


` No, Sir", came the answer. 


I could find nothing more to 
middle-class Gujarati 


brought up in the strict code of 
sitting in judgment 
over Jayadeva's immortal poem 
was more than enough for me. 


The Age of Konarak in Orissa 
— mid-thirteenth century — was a 
happy age. Women at that time 


—— Went about with uncovered flower: 
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1 — Shikshapatri 





` ^" us as a witness. 
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pushed, More than once we had to E 


In the Govern. ۰ 
ment House, the freshening sea _ 
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walk part of the way. 
But Puri at last! 


breeze was blowing from the direc- 


tion of the beach to remind us on : 


dear old Juhu.. 


Yours sincerely,  - 


"m 


—Mahatma Gandhi . 
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of Konarak disgusting lewdness nor 


to the society of their day lack of 
moral sense. 


* 


While we were at Konarak, a 
Shower of rain fell nearby. The 
fresh new earth scattered by the 
authorities to facilitate the passage 
of the gubernatorial car over the 
rut-broken road, had turned to 
sticky mud. And as we returned, 
our cars got stuck, and had to be 


Hamanama is no copy-book maxim. It is something that . | 
has to be realised through experience. | 

There is no doubt that Ramanama is the surest aid. I S n2 
recited from the heart, it charms away every evil thought; the 


evil thought gone, no corresponding action is possible. 3 Be 
The recitation of Ramanama as a remedy for spiritual ~~ E S 3 
ailments is as old as the hills. My claim is that the recitation | B 


of Ramanama is a sovereign remedy for our physical ail- 
If one is knowingly filled with the presence اللہ‎ — 
God within, one is that moment free from all ailments— E 


menis also. 


physical, mental or moral. 


My Rama, ihe Rama of our prayers is not the historical x. a A 
Rama, the son of Dasharatha, the King of Ayodhya. He is 5 : 


ihe eternal, the unborn, the one without a second. He alone ee ET ج‎ 
I worship, His aid alone I seek, and so should you. He alongs SEES 


equally to all. 
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Its life is of the same — 
nature as the soul, without begin- | 
ning and without end, immortal | 
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Swami Vivekananda 


ANDIA and her 


HIS is the ancient land where 

wisdom made its home 06 
it went into any other coun- 
try, the same India whose influx 
of spirituality is represented, as it 
were, on the material plane, by roll- 
ing rivers like oceans, where the 

- eternal. Himalayas, rising tier above 
tier with their snow-caps, look as 
it were into the very mysteries of 
heaven. 


Here is the same India whose 
soil has been trodden by the feet 
. of the greatest .sages . that ever 
lived. Here first sprang up inqui- 


Uu 





۱ 
1 
l 
] 
i 
t - —arose the doctrines of the immor- 


= ries into the nature of man, and 
^ into the internal world. Here first 
—  tality of the soul, the existence of. porem E 
—— a supervising God, an immanent | 
pL - God in.nature and in man, and 





Invasions, of hundreds of upheav- . 
als of manners and customs. It | 
is the same land which stands | 
. firmer than any rock in the world, ٦ 
. with its undying vigour, indestruc | 


tible life. 
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3 - world, and this is the land from. 


— . here the highest ideals of religion 
: and philosophy have attained their 
lating points. 

_ This is the land. from whence, 

EL "Hike. the tidal waves, spirituality 

= and philosophy have again and 

again rushed out and deluged the 


whence once more such tides must 
آر‎ proceed in order to bring life and 
| vigour into the decaying races of 
- „mankind. It is the same India 
ا گے‎ — which has ‘withstood the shocks of 
se Ecentudes; t of یت‎ of are 





u 


You have withstood the shocks - 
of centuries simply because - "you 2 
took great care of it, you sacrificed — F 
everything else for it. Your fore- uc 
fathers underwent everything bold- - 
ly, even death itself, but preserv. - =f 
ed their -religion. 2 

Temple after temple was broken as 
down by the foreign conqueror, — 5 
but no sooner had the wave pass- ES 
ed than the spire of the temple rose m 
up again. Some of the old tem- ae 
ples of Southern India, and those a 
like Somnath of Gujerat, will teach 2 
you volumes of wisdom, will give 3 
you a keener insight into the his- _ 
tory of the race than any amount E 1 
of books. 2 

Mark how aac temples- Deut 
the marks of a hundred attacks 
and a hundred regenerations, con-. ing 
tinually destroyed and continually y 
springing up out of the ruins, re- e. 
juvenated and strong as ever! یں‎ 
That is the national mind, that is = 
the national life-current. Follow - | 
it and it leads to glory. Give ٦ up ` 
and you die; death will be the only . "d 
result, annihilation the only effect, | 
the moment you step beyong a +“ 
life-current. X 










is else. B 3 
So UA must be "+0 * 
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and we are the children of such a 
country. 


Children of India! My object in 
reminding you about the glories of 


the past is simply this. Many times . 


have I been told that looking into 
the past only degenerates and leads 
to nothing, and that we should 
look to the future. That is true. 
But out of the past is built the 
future. Look back, therefore, as 
far as you can, drink deep of the 
eternal fountains that are behind, 
and after that, look forward, march 
forward and make India brighter, 


greater, much higher than she 
ever was. : 

Our ancestors were great. We 
must first recall that. We must 


learn the elements of our being, 
the blood that courses in our veins; 
we must have faith in that blood, 
and what it did in the past; and out 
of that and consciousness of past 
greatness, we must build an India 
yet greater than what she has been. 


Our vigour, our strength, nay, 
our national life is in our religion. 


- Whether it is right or not, whether 


it is correct or not, whether it is 
beneficial or not in the long run, 
to have this vitality in religion, 
but -for- good or evil it is there; 
you cannot get out of it, you have 
it now and for ever, and you have 
to stand by it, even if you have not 
the same faith that I have in our 
religion. You are bound by it, and 
if you give it up you are smashed 
to pieces. That is the life of our 
race and that must be strengthen- 
ed. 


^ 
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cattle and cows past the age | 3 
bearing? Should not my father, if .. 
he is. minded to give what is dear - 
to him, give me away?" So he E 
went to his father and said _ 
"Father! To whom are you going ' 
to give me?" "The father did not . 


on with the routine of the great 
sacrifice. Nachiketas repeated the | 
question again and again till the - 


without meaning anything like - 
hat he said “You? I shall give 


pay heed to the question, but went " 


. father losing patience, exclaimed — 


“Of what use is it,” he said to 


nself, f, “giving these toothless old you to Yama.” j ES 


Lm E a i 2 : e E. E 
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N the Upanishads, we have a 
scripture which among all the 
holy scriptures of the world, 
` displays the most scientific spirit in 
- d connection with spiritual enquiry. 
"The sages, whose thoughts and 
| ` teachings we read in the Upani- 
E sods, seem to be as much inspired 
- by constructive doubt as the most 
| modern men of science. Their 
E questions and answers indicate that 
hey lived in an age when, along- 
| x. side of conformism and the rigid 
3 - ‘maintenance of old practices, men 
x . thirsted for Truth and the atmos- 
f E here was charged with the boldest 
مو پک‎ ۱ 


7 The Katha Upanishad has a sub- 
a E us e introductory scene, forming 
- the i ‘noble background for the great 
t s imparted in the Upani- 
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E Vajasravasa performed an ela- 
bo te sacrifice, which terminated 
W ith a | parting of all his possessions 
as gifts to the guests assembled, 
V 'ajasravasa' S. son, -Nachiketas, 
led the '! proceedings and, as he 
' the gifts being given, he was 
‘fi fill 2d with the thought of the vani- 
Hy. y of it all. Í 


A 
watc 
ME ; 


گور a”‏ رو ےم 


مت 


with wealth and long life. Be. lord 
of wide dominations. O, Nachi- - 
ketas, I will make you the enjoyer اج‎ 
of every desire. Ask freely for " 
every rare enjoyment in the world 
of mortals. Here are nymphs in _ 
chariots playing on lutes, such as _ 
men could never get. These will _ 
serve you at my command.” RO 


Nachiketas was unmoved. He s 
said: "These ephemeral pleasures; d 
O Death, consume the powers of the. ` ©, 
mortals’ senses. Even if they last- ___ 
ed all life, they are of little worth, ~ 
You say you give me these gifts, 
but being all limited by the death. 
of the enjoyer, they remain but — 
yours, though you appear to give _ 
them away, these chariots, and song _ 
and dance. How can man be satis: _ 
fied with wealth? Shall we hold 
wealth if we see you? ie, it dis- - 
appears on death. We live but as _ 
long as you command it to be. _ 
That boon alone, therefore is wor- - 
thy of being desired that I craved = 
of you.” 

Yama thus failed to persuade 2 
Nachiketas to give up his inquiry ۲ 
into the mystery of life even for all — 
the pleasures of this world and of _ 
the world of the gods. “You have. E: 
displayed courage and resolve; — 
said Yama. “There can be no bet. — EL 
ter seeker than such a one, evene 
as you stated that there can be no e 
better instructor than myself. — $ 
Listen, then, and I shall explain." ie Eur 
Then follows the teaching. Ev 
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Nothing could be uttered on 
such a solemn occasion but 
must be carried out. 'The father 


was aghast at his own  ex- 
clamation. Nachiketas, however, 
decided to go to Yama. “Many 


have gone before me and many 
yet must go after me. I go not 
alone to Death, and what can Yama 
do to me? Consider what has hap- 
pened before this, and consider 
what is going to happen in the 
future. Countless are the mortals 
that have died before this and will 
die hereafter. The life of mortals, 
indeed, is like that of the corn 
which grows and ripens and is 
reaped, and like the grains that fall 
which spring again into life.” 

So Nachiketas went to Yama. 
Yama was not prepared for. the 
voluntary visitor. He was not 
willing to receive any one before 
time. Nachiketas had to wait for 
three days before Yama received 
him. A Brahmana could not thus 
be disregarded even by Yama. So, 
to make up for the offence, Death 
offered to Nachiketas whatever 
boon he might demand. 

The youth chose for a boon in- 
struction at Yama’s hands about 
the nature of the Soul. 


“Do not ask for this,” said Yama. 
“Ask for sons and grandsons who 
may live for a hundred years. Ask 
for cows, elephants, and gold and 
houses. Ask for large tracts of land, 
and to live as many autumns as 
you desire. Or choose any boon 


that you can conceive equal to this, 
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If the world manages to keep the 
peace and also to keep its popula- 
tion within limits by other means — 
than the .inhuman traditional _ 
means (war, famine and pestil- 
ence), I think the greatest.problem  - 
of all wil be the revival of rel- _ 
gion. I believe man cannot live ` 
without freedom; his spiritual life _ 

is the sphere in which he needs - 
freedom most of all; and religion : 
may be the only field left for free ^ 
dom of any.kind in the world into: ۳ 
which we are now moving. 1 


I see at least three forces at work - 3 
which are all militating against 


totalitarianism. These three forces — 
are the pressure of population, the — 
dangerousness of the high-powered — 
tools with which we have now, 


All three forces ` 
( Contd. on page رق‎ 























.freedom and telling in favour of . 


equipped ourselves and the demand s 
for social justice. 


“Arnold ]- Toynbee 


Nightmare of 
=f 984 


HE first major problem of 
the world today is the stav- 
ing off of a third world war as 

a first step toward reaching a rela- 
` tion with one another of sufficient 
3 mutual: confidence to reduce the 
` — fear of war to the vanishing point. 


If we manage to solve the prob- 
: lem of keeping, and: then insuring, 
- — the peace, the next major problem 
` .. may be that of limiting the world's 
E population. If atomic weapons do 
- not destroy all life, preventive 
| medicine applied: by public health 
7 . authorities will-allow the numbers 
۔‎ ef the human race to multiply up 
ما‎ starvation. point and beyond it, 
= unless we can bring ourselves 
توملا‎ to change our habits, and 
our traditional attitudes, in regard 
]- Eo to the procreation of children. 


iv imi In this inner sanctum of family 
E ` life, habits cannot be changed 
ٹا‎ a easily. It will be hard, indeed, for 
. wives and husbands to reconcile 
. themselves to the necessary new 
P. 7 (02 that the number of children. 
- they are to have is not exclusively 
Et eir own private affair but is 
- something in which the world, too, 
j bs | has. a say, since it is the world that 
E بب‎ — will have to provide the food ra- 
i ix _ tion for the children, if these are 
- o bom into a world on the brink of 
starvation. | 
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That must not happen! s te 
Let us face the facts frankly- 
Man has ‘become a superman. - — 

IB» 


He is a superman because he not 
only possesses his innate. physical | 
forces, but because, thanks to th the 
conquests of science and techno 


















que, he commands also the latent- 


forces of nature and makes them. 
work for him. In order to kill at 
a distance, man by himself. had. 
only his own physical strength. 
With this strength he could tauten 
the bow and, by releasing it, تح‎ 

The superman has xus the 
stage when, thanks to a device in 
vented for that purpose, he can 
use-the energy released by the come 
bustion of particular chemical mi 
ture. Thus he is able to use a 2 
much more effective projectile an di 
shoot it much farther. e Lem : 


But the superman. suffers from à a 
baleful defect of spirit. He has not _ 
raised himself to the level of super -— 
human “reason which ‘should -C 
respond to the possession ‘of supe i 
human powers. He would need it 
in order to put this enormo o E S 
power solely at the disposal. of rea- 
sonable and useful. ends, dnstead 
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Albert Schweitzer 


‘The Sub-H uman | ‘na | 


Among the great minds of our 

time, Dr. Albert Schweitzer sure- 

: ‘ly would rank high. This article 

:- is an extract from Dr. Schweit- 

: zers speech while accepting the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 





N the course of the last two 
wars, we have been guilty of 
inhuman acts which. make us 
shudder, and in a future war we 





PS fet سڈ‎ t Howe: 
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of humanity. 

But the essential fact which our 
conscience has to recognize, and 
which we should have recognized 
long ago, is that we have become 
inhuman in the samé degree that 
we have become supermen. In the 
course of wars we have accepted 
that men have been killed en 
masse — about twenty million in 
the second world war — that whole 
towns with their inhabitants have 
been obliterated by the atomic 
bomb, that men have been made 
living torches by incendiary 
bombs. 

We were told this by the radio 
or the newspapers and we judged 
these facts according to whether 
they represented a success for our 
group of nations or for our ene- 
mies. When we admitted to our- 
Selves that these things were the 
results of inhuman acts, that ad- 
mission was accompanied by the 
reflection that the nature of war 
condemned us to accept them. In 
resigning ourselves without resis- 
tance to our fate, we make our- 
selves guilty of inhumanity. 

What matters is for all of us to 
recognize that we are guilty of in- 
humanity. The horror of this ex- 
perience must arouse us from our 
stupor so that we direct our will 


and our hope towards the coming 


of an era in which there will be no 
more war. 

This will and this hope can have 
only one single aim; to attain in a 
new spirit, that superior reason 
whieh will prevent us from using 
the forces at our disposal for evil. 
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_ threatening the very existence of | 


of destructive and murderous ones. 
For this reason, the conquests of 
Science and technique have brought 
him misfortune instead of profit. 
In that connection it is signifi- 
cant perhaps that the first great 
discovery — the force resulting 
from the combustion of powder — 
was used first of all solely as a 
means of killing at a distance. 
: The conquest of the air, thanks 
— to the internal combustion engine, 
“marks a decisive stage in the pro- 
gress of humanity. Men imme- 
~ diately seized the opportunity 
— which this offered to kill and de- 
Stroy from the air. This invention 
has made evident a consequence 
"which previously one refused to 
~ recognize: Superman, as his powers 
` increase also becomes poorer. So 
_ 88 not to expose himself complete- 
- ly to destruction hurled from 
_ above he is forced to burrow under- 
~ ground, just like the animals. At 
7-the same time, he is forced to wit- 
=~ ness an unprecedented destruction 
~ of cultural values. | 
— . The next stage was the discovery 
of the enormous forces liberated 
_ by the distintegration of the atom, 
~ and the utilization of those forces. 
_ After somes time, one had to re- 
~ Cognize that the destructive capa- 
m city of a bomb charged with a 
» force ‘of that kind was incalcul- 
_ able, and that experiments on a 
| big scale could cause catastrophes 
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- humanity. It is only now that all 
| the horror of our existence .جا‎ re- 


7 


_ vealed to us. We can no longer 


` evade the question of the fu ture 
E 
Ss E ; 


x 


OUR 
INHERITANCE 


` K. M. Munshi E 


true meaning thereof. There are ~ 
countries which have described | 3 
Gandhiji as a stooge of imperialism — 
or an instrument of capitalism.” 

Some schools of thought try to _ 2 
make out that unless a thing a 
answers their variety of Marxism | = 
it is wicked. E 


I am posing Gandhism eur 
Marxism, for I am clear in my mind © 
that they represent entirely con- 
tradictory ideologies, and it is the - 
duty of every Indian if he wants - 
to be true to himself and to his- 
country to appreciate Gandhism 7 
at its true worth. This is not done | 
because Gandhijis teachings are — 
not sufficiently studied. 5 

Gandhiji stood for truth and E 
non-violence. Marxism ْ frankly S. 
stands for camouflage and. vio-. : 
lence. Truth as understood by. 2 
Gandhiji implied the unity of 
thought, word and action. When 8 
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law under the leadership of Gan- 
dhiji^ it was enjoined that we- zs 
should inform the Police Commis- - E 
sioner about it beforehand; that = 
we should be gentle when we 
break the law; that we should un- x 
resistingly offer ouuselves ron im- a 
prisonment. _ 3 E 

Under the Marxian doctrine we m 
have to take advantage of a- de. 
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ORDS like democracy, so- 
clalism, peace, are freely 
used to cover a variety of 
meanings. We find the word de- 
mocracy applied to countries which 
are frankly totalitarian. The word 
socialism is used in a variety of 
senses. Very often the word peace 
is utilized by powers which are 
making rapid preparations to blow 
up the world with atom bombs. 
We must, therefore, go beyond 
words to meanings, and from the 
meanings to the real object for 
which they are used. 

Most of us swear by Gandhiji; 
most of us revere him; but few 
have the patience to study his life 
and teachings and to discover the 
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Marxism is based on materialis.  - 
tic interpretation of history. It  -. 
assumes that the man has no . 
sacred personality, that he has no 
soul, and no God to whom he can 
look up to. According to it the man 
is but an insect seeking material 
comfort, guided only by material 
considerations. 1 


Gandhism is founded on the 
bedrock of spiritual strength for 
which the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Bible and the Koran have stood. 
According to it man has a divine 
essence; he is a potential divinity. 
He is guided less by materialistic 
motives than by an urge to rise 
higher; to seek the beautiful and 
the true; to strengthen himself by 
humbly surrendering himself to  - 
God; and to draw to himself the _ 
mercy and the strength of God. 


It is claimed for Marxism that 
those who oppose it are capita- . 
lists; who believe in the accumu- _ 
lation of wealth and property in - 
the hands of a few. This criticism — 
ignores that Gandhism is based on _ 
the values of Indian culture. One ٢ 
of them is asteya—non-stealing; - 
if a man tries to gain more than 
what he requires for his bare in- 
dividual needs, he commits theft. _ 


MODE 


possess more thàn what he barely - 
needs. If he makes money it is | 
only for giving it up for the bene: ` 


- 


Inspired by this doctrine many 


- 
HEU 
ET y 
-~~ وہ‎ 
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The other principle is of non- 
possession, aparigraha, for which a 
Gandhiji stood. No man could - 


fit of others. . E 


People sacrificed thelr careers in. 
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mocratie set-up to blow up demo- 
cracy; to adopt the policy of the 
Trojan Horse; to enter into insti- 
tutions and organizations under 
cover of agreement to capture 
them and to make them subserve 
violent ends. Marxism  enjoins 
that to secure the end of wor 1d 
domination any means could 6 
employed so long as it is calculat- 
ed to succeed. 


“In international life, for in- 

stance, Gandhiji’s stand has now 

been developed into the Nehru 

5 doctrine; that the means and the 

— end should both be honest and 

peaceful. We do not talk peace 
and pile up armaments. 


The Gandhian principle enjoins 
non-violence, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the opponents point 
~ Of view, an unwaver ing disregard 
5 of violent words and deeds. It is 
— based on love for oneself and the 
- opponent. Its aim is to convert 
3 Nur heart of the opponent by per- 

3 A . Suasion. 
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Eo Marxism, as now اھ‎ develop- 
مخ‎ ped. -is -a creed of unabashed 
m violence. . Its psychological lever 
li dé class war. It has evolved a doc- 
| 4 rine of ceaseless war.in peace, 
pg. what is generally termed ‘cold 
a E var’. In internal affairs it treats 
— -thë human being as a mere in- 
-strument of the State octopus 
23 | Without individual dignity, without 
freedom of speech, or action, to be 
E. _ regimented, controlled -and direct- 
ed by propaganda, coercion -and 
„fear. Aan 
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cepted the equality “of: Scxes ae 


such an unequivocal manner with — 
one voice. This is the Ciampi of. 
Gandhian philosophy. 


For centuries the bar of un- A E 


There were even _ 
unseeables in this land. Ee 


In this = 2 


touchability 
from millions. 


separated millions 


fast was in 1932. Since then the _ 
conscience of the people has been ` 
awakened. Our Constitution has — 
banned untouchability. 


vast country in villages untoucha- 


But in a E 


bility exists, I admit. 


quarter of a century untoucha- _ 


bility has ceased to be accepted by 
the -public conscience. Neither- 


politics nor social theory, neither d 
religion nor morals will recognise ~~ 
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untouchability in this country. 
Such a moral revolution is oniy 

possible without a violent strug- 

gle and only under Gandhian in- 


fluence. We know how- this kind ~ 
of distinction, say for” instance. 
between the ‘white’ and. the- 


‘coloured’ races in America, is still. 
creating bitter feuds. . 
Thanks. to Gandhiji we haven 


created a moral revolution almost : 
within two generations. Gandhism S 
achieved all this by mobilising _ 


the moral conscience of man 
through truth and non-violence. 


That is.the Gandhism we have | 
its aid India x 3 


under the leadership of Panditji — 
has acquired international ‘prec: 
stige. It is with the aid of this. 
philosophy that we: can stand. اک‎ 


fore the world and ask it to learn. 
the ways, of peace. |. .. d 


ji TI IPTE ک3‎ B“ 
EOS و‎ E Toe PARTA 


crores 


-inherited. With 
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the service of Gandhiji: 
of rupees were placed at the dis- 
posal of Gandhiji for fighting the 
battle of freedom; in the last eight 
years India has peacefully expro- 
priated many more  propertied. 
men than anywhere. In Gandhiji's 
name and following his teachings 
Vinobaji is today evoking the 
spirit of aparigraha and collecting 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land from the propertied men for 
the landless. This is the power 
of non-violence, of love, of 
Gandhian philosophy. 


For a thousand years we were 
enslaved.. We fought with Gan- 
dhian weapons the mightest em- 
pire in the world. * We became free 
without shedding a drop of blood 
and in the very year in which we 
extinguished British rule in India, 
the two nations, India and 'Eng- 
land, became friendly powers, 
bound to each other by almost an 
unbreakable -bond. This is- the 
triumph of Gandhian policy. No 
freedom was ever achieved in this 
way, nor such bonds ever estab- 
lished by Marxism. 

During the last 30 years if there. 
has been one revolutionary change 
in India, it has been the freedom 


which Indian women have attain- 


ed. In most countries they had 
eto fight hard to win this freedom. 
Here under Gandhian leadership 
a few hundreds of them went to 
jail in the service of. the nation 
and came out free women. Ours 


is the first Constitution which ac- 
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l ` SRIRANGAM 


E TER: ےج‎ DIES GRE UI 185 descendants regularly carried on "à 
His worship generation after gene- _ 


gog T: ٥٥6۸8۳٣۴ | ration—as a family deity. In course a‏ بی 


p سید سید‎ qq sacar of time it came to Sri Rama as. 
paternal inheritance. After Shri 


fe ۹8 2*1 quu TTA ١١ Rama returned from Lanka and ٦ 
sh was crowned, his .ally Vibhishana 
who had been to Ayodhya desired ` 
to go back to Lanka. On his spe- 
cial request, Sri Rama gave him the | 
image of Sri Ranganatha, the fa- E 
mily deity of the  Ikshvakus. 
Vibhishana carried it South to 
reach Lanka but the condition was — 
that he was not to place it on the E 
ground. Vibhishana could not fuk ` اف‎ 
fil the condition and placed the . 
image.at Srirangam from which | 
place he could not subsequently _ ls 
 ETWEEN the two branches remove it. Since then, the legend - 
of river Kaveri is the says, Sri Ranganatha has stayed at 
island of Srirangam about Srirangam. E 
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“Sri Ranganatha is the Inner 
. Light of those who practise self- 
— control, the unguent which gives 
the Yogic sight, the easily obtain- 
~ able chintamani jewel yielding all 
۱ 1 re _ siddhis and even liber ation, the 


- poor and the helpless, the God of 
- Gods, the divine light. He is seen 
E ds seated on the central stage in 
er the assembly of the srutis.” 
| —Sri Venkatacharya. 


thr ee miles north of the town of EM 
Ts ichinopoly. It contains the cele. ^ River Kaveri branches off into - 
br ated Vaishnava Shrine of Lord Wo rivers about five miles from . | 
a Sri nganatha of great repute  Srirangam, the northern branch . 
and ar ntiquity. Sri Ranganatha is ‘being called Coleroon and the 
lying recumbent on the great ser- SOUthern, Kaveri. After about 12 
pent * Adisesha, and near His feet miles from Srirangam, the two. 
- an re seated ‘His two consorts Sri branches again meet. A bath i T 
B: Bhu and Sri Neela. Kaveri is considered highly merl: 


E - torious articularl when -ti I 
EM The. legend is” that Sri Ranga- | DD y MEM 
m -natha a was first ‘worshippe dn HE Sun and J upiter are in Libr a- bs 


ven by Brahma. It was then From Pausha Sukla ist to 11 1 
_ brought by King Ikshvaku. to his there is a great festival here at 
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pital at Eod He and his Vaikuntha Ekadasi. As 8 ma 
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of the biggest temples. with nume- - S 
rous Prakarams, Gopurams, - d 
gates. The Vimana of the Lord - 
has the shape of Omkar. Devotees - 
bathe in Kaveri and the Chandra- _ i3 
pushkharani lake and then have B 
the darsana of Sri' Ranganatha _ M 
with four hands reposing on™ “the 
big serpent. Nearby are the » 
images of Nathamuni, Yamuna- ES 
charya, and Ramanujacharya. On ~~ 
one of the Gopurams is the image _ as 
of Vedantadesika. es 


و 


The manage: © 
ment and Pooja of the temple are e he 
according to the Ramanuja Sam : 
ا‎ : - 


^ 


E 


India which M ooh to. E 
vata. was a سا یا‎ of w و‎ 
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A general view of Srirangam. 


in a cave. 
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of fact on all the 24 Ekadasis (11th 
day in each lunar fortnight) of 
the year, there are special Pooja 
and celebrations. Padma (Uttara 
38) records a legend that the de- 
mon Mura, son of Talajangha, 
started causing trouble to all, in- 
cluding” even Vishnu. Feeling 
harassed, Vishnu went to Badari in 
Himalayas and slept 
called Simhavati, asking his Yoga- 
maya to guard the entrance. Mura 


followed him. Yogamaya then cre- : 


ated the Ekadasi Devi who killed 
Mura. Vishnu on waking was 
pleased with her work, and gave 
her the ability to destroy the sins 
of all who observed her day—the 
Ekadasi, which is observed even 
till this day with a fast by all sec- 
tions. of the community, particu- 
larly the Vaishnavas. 


The temple is situated in a Spa- 
cious plot in the island and is one 
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to another view, for 69 years (1118 
to 1189 A.D.) Vallabha (1449 to~ ` 
1531 A.D.) lived for 52 years. Both _ 
from the point of view of date and _ 
in the matter of influence, Rama- ~ 
nuja was the first to come after ' 
Sankara. t 

Sankara in his Bhashyas does — 
not mention any predecessors  _ 
while Ramanuja has mentioned as _ 
his predecessors the "Vrittikara . - 
Bodhayana, the Bhashyakara Dra- 
mida and the Vakyakara Tanka. _ 
Sankara mentions one "Vrittikara __ 
of Vishnuite learnings without  - 
naming him, differing from him ^. 
practically on all the points where. 
quoted. 


-Mahapura (Nambi) was the dis- - 2 
ciple of Yamunacharya. -One of _| 
Nambi's sisters, Kantimati, was a 
married to Kesava Yajvan. Rama: - 
nuja, son of Kesava and Kantimati, _ 
was born at Bhutapuri in Trichi- - 
nopoly in 1017 A.D. He received - 
instructions along with his mother's _ 
sister’s son Govindara Bhatta from - X 
Yadavaprakasa, a follower of the - x 
Sankara School of Vedantic - 
thought. 


 Yamunacharya, otherwise called - us 
Alavandar, was the son of Isvara- 3 
muni and the grandson of Nath- - 
muni and lived from 918 to 1038 
A.D. Ramanuja was the great : 
grandson of Alavandar thr ough onei 
of his grand- daughters. 


: Ramanuja married at the age of 
16. He came from Bhutapuri to 
Kanchi to study under Yadavapra "s 
kasa. It is said that Ramanuja~ 


ee 


213 S پر‎ 
JA سو‎ 


188 10 820 A.D. for a short period - 


later - 


.9g 
E. . They are twelve in number. The 
following verse mentions them 
— together. 


We WgaTegT-WeedTa-‏ -۔ 
| ۴۴ ت٭۹ 


2. TRT RAT 
ROUSE ET fray N 
وت‎ x adition gives them a very an- 
۔‎ cient date, about 4203 B.C. for the 
` earliest. Modern view is to place 
- them from the 6th to 9th centuries 
E. _ A.D. Andal, the adopted daughter 
٠ of Per iyalvar, and Madhurakavi, 
` the disciple of Nammalwar (Satha- 
. Kopa Muni) are also considered as 
 Alwars. They. were God intoxi- 
" E cated, having His intuitive know- 
Jae `. ledge and deep and delicate 
` Bhakti. Their writings are collect- 
ed. -in the Nalayiraprabandham. 
P y iperation is the position of a per- 
manent servant (Kainkarya) of 
God. Alwars represent the emo- 
E - tional and ecstatic side of Vaishna- 
صا‎ while the Achatyas who suc- 
Je ceeded them represent the philo- 
ee E phical and intellectual side. 
ES دیج‎ * 
8 ankara s date is practically fix- 
ed : and he most probably lived from 






























| JT years, Ramanuja who himself 
x ow as influenced by Alwars and his 
- predecessors Acharyas, in turn in- 
a - fluenced. immensely the 
» b. Scholars. He lived a long life ex- 
tending upto 120 years and flourish- 
ed from 1017 to 1137 A.D. Madhva 
|. (iis to 1278 A.D.) is believed. to 


have rs for 79 years;. according 
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PLU D 
realisation there is a difference 
between the Antaryamin Isvara- 
end His two-fold body.the Chit and . 
the Achit; Prápatt is the best 
means; God Himself- comes to the ~ 
devotee at the time of death and — 
there is no need to worry about - E 
remembering Him at the time. of - 
death; there is no Jivan-Mukti; and | 
that Ramanuja must have the asso- 


. ciation of Sage Mahapurna. T 


Ramanuja. was not very happy. کو‎ 
domestically. His wife ‘quarreled "7 
on minor points and once even in- - 
sulted Sage Mahapurna. - Rama | 
nuja ultimately became a Nec i 


With the "help of his pupil Kuz _ 
resha, Ramanuja secured the Bo- 
dhayana Vritti from Kashmir. The - 
owner would not part with it, sa 2 i 
Kuresha daily committed to memo- 
ry the portion he read and copied - 
the same at night. Ramanuja wrote E 
his Bhashya on Brahmasutras -fok © 
lowing this Vritti. It is said dat E 
he placed it before Saraswati who ~ 
approved of it and therefore it is | 
called Sribhashya:- | 3 


Ramanuja defeated Yainamartl E 
one Sankarite, in Srirangam. Rama- a 
nuja wrote Sribhashya, Vedanta- .. 
sara, Vedantadeepa, Gitabhashya, 8 
Gadyatraya, Vedartha-Sangraha, d 
and Bhagvad-ardhana-krama. It is. E. 
said that his former teacher "Yada-. : du 
vaprakasa became his pupil. Ulti T 
mately Ramanuja decided to stay x 
at Srirangam and dedicate -his life کچ‎ 
to the worship of Sri Ranganatha. sa 


Koluttunga I, a Saivite king, per- — 
gecuted Manainn, ang Kuresha - a 


: 
2 
۲ 
جا 
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successfully cured the daughter of 
the chief of that place who was 
possessed by a spirit, a feat which 
his teacher Yadavaprakasa could 
not do. Added to this, there were 
several differences of opinion .in 
the matter of the interpretation of 
certain texts between Ramanuja 
and his teacher Yadavaprakasa. 
Ramanuja did not like the negative 
qualityless interpretation of 


Web WT ATT Hur. The faia of 


جج he interpreted as CUM CI‏ چا 
He interpreted ms in Fs‏ 


5 Wal] AMM as the Fea 
of the Lord and was disgusted 
with Yadava’s interpretation -of 


rags AF, Ultimately Ramanuje 
left him. 


Just as Sankara is taken to be 
an Avatara of Siva, Ramanuja_ is 
taken to be an Avatara of Lak- 
shmana or Sesha. Yamunacharya 
or Alavandar desired to hand over 
his teachings to Ramanuja just be- 
fore his death but he expired be- 
fore Ramanuja could arrive to 
meet him at Srirangam. It is said 
that three closed fingers of Ala- 
vandar’s dead body opened one 
after the other when Ramanuja 
took three vows of. writing a Bha- 
shya on the Brahmasutras, and 
immortalising the names of Satha- 
kopa and Parasara. `It is said that 
Lord Varadaraja answered 6 ques- 
tions of Ramanuja thus:—Vishnu 
is the highest truth; even after the 
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vaishnavas and the Tengalai in 
vaishnavas. The first point of dif. — 
ference is whether the grace of — 
God (Swami Kripa) is spontaneous — 
(Nirhetuka) or can be had only " 
after an effort on the part of the — 
devotee (Sahetuka). The former E 
view was held by Tengalais and 
the latter by Vadagalais. This led -. 
to the difference in the conception ~ 
of Bhakti—whether it should m 
of the Markata (monkey) or the _ 
Marjara (cat) type. A young one - : 
of the monkey, apart from relying _ 
on its mother also makes its own - 3 
efforts. The young one of a cat 7 
completely relies on its mother. M 

In the time of Ramanuja, 1 
differences were not very marked — 
between the Tengalai School of the . 
Alwars and the Vadagalai School " 
Even Ramanuja says that the main 
principle is  Prapaiti or Self. : 
Surrender, a prayerful approach tom 
the Lord, believing Him with ul s 
most faith to be the only Sarana 
and further believing that there is 
no other upaya or means. These 
two sects also developed minor s 
differences in the marks on the 
forehead etc. The leader of the 
Vadagalai sect was .Venkatanatha — f 
and of the Tengalai sect was Pillai " 
Lokacharya. Later, Saumya J ama- 
tri muni became the leader of the 
Tengalai sect. These leaders were 
imbued with great spiritualism L 
and were in sympathy with each - E 


minor points a pone of great con- 
tention. 4 3 


۱ other but the followers made the 
- Srivalshnavas. were "divided into 
Sri 
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and Ramanuja then came down to 

the Hoysala country. There he 

converted the Jain King Bittideva 

who became a Vaishnava renamed 

` as Vishnu-Vardhanadeva. It was 
only on Koluttunga’s death in 1117 
A.D. that Ramanuja. once again 
‘came back to Srirangam. 


T ^Ramanuja's special contribution 
` jS his doctrine of co-ordination of 
| Karma, Jnana and Bhakti; they are 
to be gone through in the order 
. stated. Bhakti overrides Jnana. 
In this Shri or Vishishadwaita sam- 
--pradaya it is held that the wea- 
|. pons and the Parshadas of the 
- Lord are .born in human forms. 
می ہیں‎ Alwar was the Avatara 
ر3‎ ` of Vishvaksena and he handed over 
his Sahasragithi and the Divyapra- 
—— bandha of other Alwars to Rama- 

if E - muja 'S predecessor Nathamuni. 


- Against the Kevaladwaita of San- 
- kara, the attack was led by Rama- 
- nuja with his  Visishtadvaita, 
- Madhva with his Dwaita and Val- 
Dna with his Suddhadwaita. In 
ela on. 111, Ramanuja 
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. Ram manuja ruled over 74 episco- 
5: yal | Maths and had numerous scho- 
Y | as his. followers and disciples. 
He travelled widely and also estab- 
| shed Maths at Banaras and Puri. 
vi - Vanamamalal Math is one of the 
nost. انت‎ eat Maths. 
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Interior view of Lord Ranganatha’s 
Temple. 


He wrote Padukasahasram. in 1000 2 
verses in praise of Sri Ranganatha. ٦ 


p 


His other famous poetical works 
are Yadavabhyudaya, Hamsa-san- 
desa and Sankalpasuryodaya. In 
all he is said to have written 120. 
works in Sanskrit and Tamil. 


The temple of Sri Ranganatha 
was patronised by practically all- 
the dynasties of South India—tlie 
Pallavas, the Cholas, the Pandyas, 


the Hoysalas, the Rulers of Vijay-- 


nagar and their subordinate chief- 
tains. All the Alwars have sung 


in praise of. Sri Ranganatha. Kula: 3 


“Wie 
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sekhara Alwar, the Ruler of Kerala, 
wrote his -famous Afukundamala 


in praise of the Lord at Srirangam. — 
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‘Vishnu is the only boat and ` 
shelter of people thrown in the e 


(Continued on page 48) 


During the lifetime of Venkata- 
nath, Malik Kafur invaded the 
South in 1310 A.D. Srirangam was 
attacked in 1326 A.D. and the tem- 
ple-keepers removed the image of 
Sri Ranganatha to Tirupati. When 
the Vijayanagar Kingdom was es- 
tablished, Shri Ranganatha was 
again restored to Srirangam. 


Venkatanath, also called the 
Vedantadesika, Vedantacharya, and 
Kavitarkikasimha is one of the 
biggest names in the School of 
Visishtadvaita. He was born in 
Kanchi in 1268 A.D. Both Venkata- 


nath and the great Kevaladwaitin 


Vidyaranya Swami were co-students 
and great friends of each other. 
The former was a householder 
while the latter became a sanyasin 
in later age. On account of his 
deep friendship, Vidyaranya as a 
minister of  Vijaynagar invited 
Venkatanath for being honoured 
by the King but Venkatanath de- 
clined to accept the Royal honours 
and preferred to lead a stern poor 
life of an ascetic. He lived in a 
pure and straightforward manner, 
was sympathetic to one and all 
and was in turn revered by every 
section of the society. He was the 
author of numerous works on a 
variety `of- subjects and was, a 
very gifted poet. Between Venka- 
tanath and Vidyaranya working in 
co-operation, one working for Vai- 
shnavism and the other for 
Saivism, they succeeded in stem- 
ming other influences.at the most 
critical period and helped in sav- 
ing and regenerating the Hindu 
faith. Venkatanath was called the 
Ghanta or the bell of the Lord. 
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It is the abode of the gods M 
the Hindus, not the friendly ٭‎ 
Olympus of the Greeks, but the — c 
inaccessible seat of the great Siva. E. 
From one end to the other, it is _ 
studded with sacred places of pil - zA 


Hardwar, Kedarnath, . Badrinath, E 
Pasupath and the rest and above 
all the magnificent and isolated | 3 


` ‘able seat of the Great God nine 


. grimage—Amarnath, Jwala Mukhi, |. 


. peak of Kailas, the unapproach- T 


HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN LIFE 
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K.M. Panikkar 


mountain 
in the 


are no 
anywhere 


HERE 
ranges 





= ed so much to shape the life of a 
| ` country as the Himalayas have in 
respect of-India. It is not only the 
| ` political life of the people of Hin- 
dustan, but the religion, mytho- 
|. logy, art and literature of the 
|  . Hindus that bear the imprint of 
b the great mountain barrier. 
$ To the Hindus the Himalayas 
1 have been a perpetual source of 
` wonder and veneration. To the 
- peoples of the south, a thousand 
- and five hundred miles away, to 
E. - the men of the sea-coast, to the 
و‎ ` dwellers of the desert land of Raj- 
| putana no less than to the inhabi- 
oe penis. of the Gangetic valley the 


























MES ` The و‎ of the snow-clad 
i s. z peaks, visible from afar, the in- 
ie" 8 E os of even the lesser 
. ranges, the mysteries of the gigan- 
— tie glaciers and the magnificence 
V of. the great rivers . that emerge 
from its gorges have combined to 
E give to. the Himalayas a majesty 
2 E no other mountain range 
7 anywhere can claim. The Hindus 
| have invested it with an element 
€ ; ea „of the divine: it is devata—a frac- 
پا‎ tion of divine ma 3 












































When the story of India unfolds | 
itself we find flourishing Hindu 
Kingdoms already established ‘ings 
Kashmir and Nepal, both. being - 
valleys ensconced in the ' Hima- گر‎ 
layas. The kingdoms of Dwigarta ee 
Trigarta and Madra in the su p= — 
Himalayan -regions are already 
famous in the time of the Maha 
bharata. In the. story of Rama 
there is but little allusion to the - i 
Himalayas.. It is true that the 
spot of Lakshmana’s penance is in 5 
the lower valleys of the Himalayas; | 
a few miles to the north of Har 
dwar, but the mountain range i 
self does not figure in the Rama- 
yana. On the other hand in the — A 
Mahabharata story allusion to the _ E. 
Himalayas is frequent. We may _ 
thus presume that the Hindu con: E> 
quest of Himalayas took place m 
mainly in the period between the - 
Rama story and the Mahabharata - Nec 
battle. The Pandava brothers at | 
the time of their renunciation, its E 
is stated in the epic, رت‎ $ 
northwards and “beheld 0 5 
heaven-aspiring hearts the mighty d ۱ 
mountain, Himavat. Beyond. its — 
lofty peaks they passed towards a _ 
sea of sand”. The holy lake of x 
Manasarowar and the great Kall 2 
itself, both on the Tibetan’ side 
had become familiar to the pearl 
of India before the Christian | era. 

The establishment, of. the g 6 at 
Hindu centres of pilgrimage. fror m 
Amarnath (14,000 ft. .) int Ka mir to 
Pasupath in Nepal could not have 
been later than the | i سی‎ x 
AD. as be pn EC 
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Parvati, the consort of Siva, the 
devi whose worship in different 
forms constitutes so much of popu- 
lar Hinduism, is the daughter of 
the mountain god. One of the 
great peaks, Gouri Sikhar identified 
in popular mind with Everest, is 
held sacred as the place of her 
penance. 


The holy Ganges takes its rise 
in the Himalayas and girdles it for 
over 500 miles before it streams 
into the plains of Hindustan to 
fertilise and sanctify its soil. The 
Jumna and the Saraswati, the 
Brahmaputra and the Indus and 
most of their tributaries on which 
depend the life of India, all have 
their origin in the Himalayas. 

It will thus be seen that the 
central plateau created by: the 
Himalayas is the source of life as 
of civilisation of nearly a half of 
Well might Sri 
Krishna claim in the Gita: “Among 
mountains I am the Himalayas”. 

In a very special measure the 
Himalayas is India's national moun- 
tain as the Ganges is its national 
river. It is true that on one side 
there is the great plateau of Tibet, 
but it is a thinly populated coun- 
iry, unimportant except for its size 
and mystery. The popular mind, 
not only in India but - elsewhere 
has from time immemorial identi- 
fied the Himalayas with India. 
The very description of India 
which has come down to us by tra- 
dition is Himavat-Setu Paryantam, 


‘the human race. 


` from Himalayas to Rameswaram. 
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the cloud has to pass to cross the | 
Himalayan range and reach the ١ 
mysterious city of Alaka, which | 
mythology locates near Kailas. In ` 
the Gth, 7th and Sth centuries we 
have ample literary evidence of- 
Indian rulers annexing Himalayan 
kingdoms. Bana’s description in 
Harsha Charita of the conquest of 
Kashmir and Nepal by Sri Harsha 
shows that these kingdoms had 
long ago been incorporated in to 
the historic conception of the 
homeland of the Hindus. 


The dominance of this great 
mountain range on ihe mind of the 
Hindus has only increased with 
time. Their epic poems describe its 
glory. The Puranas describe it 
with awe and veneration. In many 
of the legends they embody, the : 
Himalayas have an important 
place. Two of Kalidasa's major 
works are dominated by the_spirit 
of the Himalayas. AKumarasam- 
bhava is par excellence the epic of 
the mountain. The first canto 
opens with a great and thrilling _ 
mountain-god 7 
and the magic of its presence is” 
conveyed by the poet all through 
the major events of the epic. The 
Meghaduta—or the cloud messen: i 
ger—is no less a tribute to the ma- — 
jesty of the Himalayas. The theme | 
of the poem is the message that 4 | 
Yaksha, a resident of Alaka, neat = 
Kailas, living a life of exile on the | 
Vindhyas, sends to his beloved — 
through a cloud. It is through the | 







(Continucd on page 42) 


"description of the 


Himalayas that the cloud has ٦ 


34 
become popular centres of reli- 
gious worship; holy men must 


have made their ashramas in spots 
where.the scenery was majestic and 
life secluded, far away from the 
marring crowds of civilisation. In 
the period of the Rama story, the 


` colonisation of the plains of India 


had not been complete and the 
great centres of ashrama life were 
in Dandaka and  Panchavati 
forests in the heart of Hindustan 
itself. The story of the Maha- 
bharata clearly proves that Arya- 
varta had been fully colonised by 


` that time and the vishis and sanya- 


sis had moved to the more in- 
accessible heights of the Himalayas. 


Gradually the entire range of the 
Himalayas, where human habita- 
tion was possible, became dotted 
with holy places. One of the most 
frequented of these, which attract 
thousands of pilgrims every year 
js Badrinath which is 15,000 ft. 
above sea level. Between Hardwar 
and Badri there are literally hun- 
dreds of sacred spots, each sancti- 
fied by some legend and considered 
holy, by Hindus everywhere. The 


-~ extent of the sanctification of the 
— Himalayas may be inferred from 
_ the fact that on the fifty-six mile 
= route from Kalka (Kalika) 
| Simla (Shymala) every important 


to 


point is named after a temple 


` dedicated to the Devi. 


The gorges and the routes across 
the Himalayas were also known 


—— and explored by that time. Kalidasa 
~ in the Meghaduta gives a descrip- 
de tion of the gorges through which 
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The sociological changes and re- a E 
sulting problems that must follow R = 
from these immense developments ' : 
make one’s head reel. is d 

Consider for a moment how man- ^ 
kind has already been shaken "uj D D 3 
in the years since the Industrial — 
Revolution commenced by the exist S. 
ing developments of Br RA 
electricity, what advances np 0 Ru 
perity and happiness these ] | 
brought on the one hand pee W. th 
them, what a multiplicity | -of ê ail- 


Vu 


ےھ 


ments, the loneliness, $ eS i 


won 2 
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Knowledge Ts 


OOKING ahead a mere fifty 

years, we need draw little on 

our imagination to see that 
unless, in his folly, man uses his 
control over the atom to destroy 
himself, he will at last have the 
means to become the master of his 
fate on earth. 


With unlimited power at his dis- 
posal; with a constantly growing 
range of new materials, products, 
machines, vehicles, devices, chemi- 
eals and drugs to satisfy all his 
material needs; with machines and 
automatic processes doing most of 
the work for him; with the re- 
maining killers which still threa- 
ten his life—-cancer, polio, tuber- 
culosis, heart disease—and other 
scourges consigned to oblivion: 
With the appalling threat of over- 
population banished through the 
use of safe drugs inhibiting fertili- 
ty; with his life-span substantially 


lengthened; with speeds and travel 


facilities multiplied many times 
over; with growing control over his 
climatic environment; and finally 
with increased leisure and opport- 
unities to occupy and enjoy it, 
Man will have the resources, the 
knowledge and the skills, if he uses 


"them wisely, to üsher in an era 


of unbelievable abundance, mate- 
rial well-being and happiness. 
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which will enable centres of learn. 
ing to do their work without ii 
any way impairing their essential 
role as homes of unfettered intel. 1 
lectual endeavour. There is an old 

Greek saying that the beginning - 
of wisdom is to unlearn what iş 

of no consequence. A constant re 
vision of the content of the know- - 
ledge that is being imparted and 

a continual exploration of the | 

practical uses to which that know- 
ledge is put are called for. Above. 
all, the conviction must never be. 
lost that knowledge is not enough, 
that it has to be informed by values 
and standards and that „on these 

alone can be based a world of. 
order and. beauty. E 


I would like in this context to 
endorse the sage counsel given by 1 
Dr. John Matthai. “Experience 
has shown. other nations, and it. 
wil show ours," Dr. Matthai ob- 
served, “that when we do not 
foster values we tend to destroy 
them. It is only through the pur- 
suit of non-material things that 
men learn to value justice, tole 3 
rance and loyalty—to mention bu a 


شاو 














civilised society. In a true educa: 2 
tion the emphasis lies not on what 
students study but on what they - 
may become through that study- 
Far too few acquire that balance 2 
judgment,.that spirit of free en 
quiry, that . sense of E 


man." ° Y 
[Condensed jrom his speed at i the 
Indian Institute of Science, 77 or | 


‘three of the great attributes of à - 


volve on India’s scientists. Never. 


hands. of. the scientist of the future. . 


on 26th March.] 
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the insecurity. How then will Hu- 
manity meet and survive the shock 
1 of these much more revolutionary 
3 changes? 

- Let us consider also what this 
may mean in terms of our present- 
day aspiration, shared by advanc- 
ed and underdeveloped countries 
alike, that the gulf between the 
two in production and resultant 
standards of life may narrow and 
that the prosperity. that has been 
made possible by technological 
advances in the West may become 
increasingly available to the peo- 
ples of the East. 

Is there not the danger that, if 
7. . . the rate of acceleration in progress 
g -that has been achieved in the more 
advanced countries continues, the 
- gulf between them and the rest 
of humanity including India will 
on the contrary widen? In what 
way is the wisdom of mankind to 
counteract these trends? What 
kind of massive, gigantic pro- 
gramme will have to be evolved 
to redress such unbalance? 


I have put these questions. and 
9 9ھ‎ these problems so that we 
| may become more conscious of the 
` heavy, and indeed somewhat fri- 
` ghtening responsibilities that de- 
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‘before in history will so much 
E. responsibility have been placed in 
— the hands of a group of human 

- beings. as is likely to fall into the 


It appears to me ‘that the vital 
problem of the day is the initiation 
. and 3 development of practices 
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| Our Yedic Seers—2. 


SAGE KASYAPA 


was the contemporary of Vasistha. ' 
He is described as the soul inher- _ 
ing in every body which is the seat _ 
of the sense . organs. He: is ~ 
Brahma’s son. He is the leader of ~ 
the two sons born to Kala, - 
daughter of Marichi, the younger _ 
being Purnima.  Tarkhsya and _ 
Arishtanemi are two -other -names — 
by which he is called. There are | 
seven Rishis .qufq.- - of whom ~ 
he is one. He is described as one ` 
of the creators or Prajapatis, of the — 
world. Sometimes -he- is- called — 
Brighu and Marichi also. M 
Just as in both the Swayambhuva. _ 
and Vaivasvata Manvantara periods; ~~ 
there was but one Marichi; so also ٦ 
it is to be inferred.that there was ` 
only one Kasyapa for both the | 
periods. aes CC ھک‎ 
Apart from Purnima he had as —— 
many as six step-brothers, his step- —— 
mother being one Urna. The manes — 
(Pithris) by the name of Agnish- Ai 
vathas were his relatives. Surupa = 
was the name of his sister. She 7 \ 


ص+ Aa”‏ 
ری ہیں 
~~ 


married Brahma’s son. ee 
Legend has it that in the Vivas- —— 


Sacrifice (Asvamedha) in. Ram- = 
tirtha on the banks of the Saras- 4 


times 





7 ASYAPA is regarded as the 
4 Sage par excellence. A Ve- 
dic text plays on the word 
Kasyapa and regards even that as 
proof of the Sage’s greatness.. It 


runs thus— 


PAT: TMT wats | 
:ا3‎ Mem- IT 
Thus Kasyapa becomes a Pasyaka 
(one who sees) if the order of the 
letters constituting his name were 
inverted. He is a seer of every- 
thing. 

The same Veda in a different 
context speaks of him as being the 
progenitor of the Sun-God. 
55۹1۹55٦۰ ۱ : | 
Yet another hymn equates the 
Sage with the giver of longevity 
thus— 


TAET: RATT 75 





qam fuad- 


Ekagni Kanda. 


He is the disciple of Fire God Agni 
and in turn is the Guru of Vibhan- 
daka. 
Of the many Mantra Drashtas, 
he is one. He is credited with ori- 
ginating many à hymn in the: Rig 
Veda. Not only he but all those of 


his race are seers of hymns. Among 


them may be mentioned Harita, 
Shilpa, Nidhruva and others. He 


Ú i 
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Kadru and Vinata ~ 
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The family of the Garudas was | 
descended from the latter and the | 
former originated the serpents, . 
The chronology of garuda and the 
serpants is treated in great detail 
with variations in the Aranya- 
kanda of Valmiki Ramayana. Now 
they became traditional enemies. 
An interesting story accounts for 
this rivalry. 
laid a bet on the colour of the tail 
of Indra's horse called Uchchaisra- 
vas. Kadru wanted the help of her 
sons—the serpents—to enable her 
to ascertain its colour, but they re- 
fused to oblige her. Kadru, now 
furious cursed them all and declar- 
ed that they would be wiped out 
at the time of the sacrifice to be 


performed by Janamejaya. She 
even invoked the blessings of 
Brahma to strengthen her curse 


which was accordingly granted. 
Brahma assured her that the ser- 
pents would be killed by Garuda 
their step-brother. But Kasyapa 
was sore and afflicted with what - 
Brahma had done. Then out of 
regard Brahma imparted to Kas- 
yapa the secret knowledge by _ 
which the poison could be rendered ~ 


harmless and Kasyapa made use = 


of it. 


The Siva Purana treats of the 
Sage’s successful intervention in | 
favour of Indra in the fight be — 
tween him and the Asuras. The — 
Asuras played havoc with the life 


and the peaceful avocations of the E 


Devas who sought Kasyapa's help _ 
in putting them down. Thereupon | 
Kasyapa repaired to Banaras and. f 
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wati after  exterminating the 
Kshatriyas for 21 generations. 
sage Kasyapa officiated as the 
Adhvaryu Priest in the said sacri- 


fice. As a reward for his services, 
Kasyapa was given the entire 


earth. But it is stated in the Bha- 
rata that the earth was given to 
Kasyapa by  Viswakarma. As 
Soon as he got possession of his 
land, he promptly asked Parasu- 
rama to quit the land under his 
sway. This he did with the object 
of protecting such of the Kshatri- 
yas as still survived. Parasurama, 
therefore, abandoning the earth 
reclaimed a part of land from the 
‘sea and continued to live there. 
This place is called Shurpakara. 
This is now identified with the 


Konkan region. A tiny village ly- 


ing very near Bombay is called 
Sopara. Probably it is the same 


- . Shurpakara. 


Kasyapa, now being master of 
the entire earth thought it fit to 
gift it all away to the learned 
Brahmins, himself preferring ‘to 
live in the forest. We are told 
that with the object of begetting 


— issues, he performed a great sacri- 


fice and all the Rishis, Devas and 
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dE Gandharvas alike, vied with one 
> another to give him all possible 
< help. He is also said to have 


reconciliation 


In consequence of the sacrifice, 
he had two issues by his two 
wives Kadru and Vinata by name. 
Aruna and Garuda respectively. 
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Thus, in . 
Charaka Samhita, an ancient Ayur- __ 
vedic work, several passages are ES 
called after his name. The sage is ~~ 


39 
When Goddess Earth also entered 


her cast-away body, it became en- 
dowed both with body and soul. 


Thus, he became ere father of Hue f EV 


Earth! 


It is also mentioned that Kas- 
yapa blessed his son Garuda when 
the latter made known his desire. 
to become the vehicle or Vahana — 
of Lord Vishnu. Kasyapa then _ 
sang of the praise of Lord. 
Narayana. 


The Sage also helped the Earth - 
in other ways. She was tormented a 
by wicked and evil ones. She ~ 
therefore, begged of the Sage to _ 
vouchsafe to her a line of Tights = 


eous kings. Kasyapa thereupon _ = 


caused a line of noble kings to 
rule over her and even 807 
some of them as Kings. 


Kasyapa's wisdom and know- 


ledge seem both to be comprehen- 
sive and : extensive. 


also reputed to be capable of hold- 
ing any evil spirit at bay. 


The following works are attri- 


buted to him—(1). Kasyapa Sam- 
hita, (2) Kasyapottara ا‎ 
and (3) Kasyapa Smriti. کی‎ 


Distinguished writers like Hema- - 3 
dri, Vighnaneswara and Madhava: _ 


charya quote profusely from Kas- 


-yapa’s works. 


The Pravara of those belonging - 
to Kasyapa clan runs thus: — 


AA ١٣‏ ج33 
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prayed to Lord Sankara to help 
him and the Devas. Then Siva 
took eleven incarnations and en- 
tered the womb of Surabhi, Kash- 
yapa's wife. Ultimately he killed 
one and all of the Asuras. The 
Siva Purana relates how all these 
eleven incarnations are still extant 
and have their abode in the sky in 
the form of Stars in the South- 
Eastern corner. 


The  Padma  Purana credits 
Kasyapa with bringing the waters 
of the Ganges from the Deva Loka 
down to the earth. It declares 
that at a mountain called Arbuda, 
Kasyapa made severe penance in 
response to the request of the other 
sages. Lord Siva was pleased with 
it and He agreed to bring the 
Ganges down to the plains. As 
evidence of Kasyapa’s efforts in 
this direction, the Padma Purana 
refers to a place called Kasyapa 
Tirtha and speaks of it as making 
the spot where the Ganga descend- 
ed to the plains. The Ganges is 
also called  Kasyapi, that is 
daughter of Kasyapa, for the above 
said reason. 


The earth-goddess is spoken of 
as Kasyapa’s other daughter. 
Kasyapa was once performing a 
very rigid penance. The king of 


Anga, wishing to be of service to. 


him decided to give away his 
realm in alms. Now the Earth- 
goddess fled to Lord  Brahma 
casting off her body. The body 
thus became soulless. Seeing this, 
Kasyapa came out of his own body 
and entered that of the earth. 
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LAURENT 


A Catholic by faith, he is a bi- 
lingual, like most Quebecians. He — 
said once, “As a child I did not 
know that there were two langua. f : 
ges in Canada. I just thought na 
tural I should talk in French to 

p 
3 





my father and in English to my 
mother,” she having been Irish 
by descent. One of his duties be. . 
fore setting off to school was to 
sweep his father's shop! A 
Married in 1908 to Jeanne, Louis _ 
St. Laurent has by her two sons, | 
three daughters and seventeen 4 
3 

4 

i 


"lan 


] 


grandchildren. When Mrs. Louis 
came on the scene, the society of 
Ottawa heaved a sigh of relief, 
having been languishing under the — 
bachelor-administration of Mac- © 
kenzie King for twenty-one years. 
One of the effective posters which 
the Liberal Party paraded in the 
General Elections of 1949 contain- 
eda picture of St. Laur ent in which 
he sports five of his young grand- 
children on his knees and reads ` 
out comics from the weekend - 
papers. The result was the voters — 
cheered him vociferously as Uncle - 
Mrs. Louis can, on her - 
Side, count about a dozen nephews : 
and nieces. پر‎ 

Despite his utter lack of prepara- 
tion or apprenticeship for the- 
exalted life of the politician ' into 
which he has been pitted, Louis 


















* Louis! 


_ has turned to be the most popular 
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HE Prime.Minister of Cana- 


E TOUS ST. 
| da, the Rt. Hon’ble Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent (pro- 


nounced Looee .... Sahn Loron) 
would never have found himself 
on the saddle of a Government but 
5. for the last war which threw him 
E up from the alluvial soil of law 
| into the sandy dunes of politics. 
A top-notch . Corporation lawyer 
for well-nigh half his life, highly 
© . respected for his erudition it was 
٣۰۰ virtual sacrifice for him to opt out 
a ` of it at the country's call. When 
Mackenzie King was faced with a 
Cabinet crisis at the demise of his 
lieutenant Lepointe, St. Laurent 
was the inevitable choice by virtue 
of his immense acceptability: 
Prior to 1941, little did Louis dr eam 
of ever having to tread the floors 
ofa legislature. | 
. Born in Compton, Quebec, in 
| 1882 as the son-of a French coun- 
کی‎ ey cn opKeepen he had the good 
ساسا‎ of receiving a university 
- education where his talents became 
manifest quite early. Called to the 
= E while barely 23, he became in 
course of time President of the 
E p Canadian Ear -Association in 1930, 
of which he is currently the Life 
bee "President as also the President of 
2 the Privy Council of Canada. He 
holds over 18 honorary LL.D.s of 
—A various LE including that 
5 DOT India. 
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Si. Laurent with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan at Delhi when the former visited 
ndia last : 


year. 


Renault Stephen have qualified for 
law and have taken up their 


-father’s practice when the latter 3 


entered politics. One of them was 
at the Navy during the war, the- 
other having been medically dis- 
qualified for service. Both are 
married. Of their three daughters 
Madeline is well-known to Cana-. 
dians by her good looks and active 
habits. She interests herself .in 
social service, particularly in the - 
cause of crippled .children. She | 

has married a lawyer; so has 
Therese. Marthe has married a 
medico who looks after the health 
of his father-in-law. 


Án internationalist by nature 
and a liberal by profession, Louis 
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leader of his country by his intrin- 


sic worth. A recent Gallup Poll 
revealed a marked preference to 
his leadership by a seventy-eight 
per cent although his Liberal 
Party received only less than fifty 
per cent votes. 


According to Party boss Gordon 
Fogo, a very large part of Louis's 
success is attributable to the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Louis whose advice 
Louis is reported to follow impli- 
citly. Mackenzie King himself re- 
vealed that when he first offered 
him a Cabinet post in 1942, Louis 
wanted time to. consult Jeanne. 


Jeanne, by all standards, is an 
excellent housewife and mother. 
Their two sons Jean Paul and 
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our is ingratiating. He is candid _ 
to a fault and friendly with one 
and all, in a subdued and cour. — 
teous manner. The slap-dash tech- : 
nique of the tub-thumping politi- - 
cian is foreign to him. His trans. - 
parent sincerity, honesty and 3 
thoroughness more than compen- - 
sate the lack of political guile. — 

He was Minister of Justice and . 
Attorney-General of Canada in _ 
1941; got himself elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons in a | 
bye-election in the following year, _ 
and exchanged his portfolio to that . 
of External Affairs in 1946 till he _ 
became P.M., when he was chosen _ 
Party Leader in 1948. He has won _ 
two successive elections since and . 
continues to be in office. He ad- _ 
dressed the ‘indian Parliament © 
when he visited India last year. 


HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN - 
LIFE —(Concld à | 

pass and some of the most beautl- = 
ful verses in the poem describe the 
cloud’s ascent from the plains to 
the Himalayan heights. The scene S 
of Bharavi's epic are laid in the 
The Kathasaritsagara 
—the ocean of stories—contalns 
numerous passages describing | 








- Himalayas. 


beauty of the great mountain. - 


ae | 
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EC enjoys the personal distinction of 
— -. being loved by men of all parties. 
— His government is run without the 
4 slightest rancour, although pass- 
— ages-atarm on the floor of the 
Parliament between him and Mr. 
George Drew, the Opposition 
Leader, are not uncommon. 


Early in his ministerial career, 
rumours were set afloat, because 
of his erstwhile association, that 
he was the stooge of big business 
- in the Cabinet—which has a fa- 
miliar ring to us in India. But 

"Louis set at nought all such irres- 
S. —ponsible talk, by his example. 


E A E — Handsome, immaculately dressed, 
` with a straight back, clear, ruddy 
: complexion, bright eyes and quick 
S$ xe smile, he must have set aflutter 
^ many a girlish heart in his own 
E time. The cool reserve about him 
* جو‎ not forbidding, for his demean- 
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` NIGHTMARE OF “1984 
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are driving .us toward the regula- 
n and regimentation of life. In 
‘the fields of economics and politics 
tin je opportunities | for freedom, 
tt lerefore, : seem likely to diminish. 
T. f freedom is not preserved in 
gion, which is its spiritual cita- 
N del, ‘it may be altogether lost; and, 
F p without freedom, man would no 
longer be human. This is the 
an ightmare of “1984”, | 


| = ES , [Courtesy: New York Times.] 
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times. And whoever came Unde 
his sway, were quickly alive to their . * E^ 
respective duties. ES 

When he attained manhood, ieee m 
too, worshipped Kalpayriksh ass — 
duously; whereupon یسا دوہ‎ : 
was pleased, and said to him, “Ask . 
whatsoever thou desirest, I will | 
give it to thee.” 

On this, Jimuta-vahan replied, «pe — 
you are pleased with me, take away 
all poverty from my subjects, and 
let all those who dwell in my do: à 
minions become equal in point of ۱ 















When Kalpavriksh granted thes: 28 = 
boon, all became so well off by the 7 
possession of wealth, that no one ~ m 
would obey the order of any per- کت‎ | 
son, and no one would do work for E 
any one. | =e HÀ 

When the subjects of that realm E. 
became such as has been. deseri d 
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Vetala Pachchisi—l 5 


JIMUTA- 


PE m AID the ghoul: 

DE king! There is a mountain 

named Himachal, where there‏ گنا 
is a city of the demi-gods and king‏ 
Jimuta-ketu ruled there.‏ 


Once upon a time he worshipped 
Kalpavriksh a great deal for the 
sake of a son. Thereupon Kalpa- 
vriksh was pleased, and said, “I am 
pleased at perceiving thy services 
to me; ask any boon thou desir- 
est.” 


The monarch replied, “Grant me 
a son, so that my kingdom and my 
name may endure.” It said, “Even 
so shall it be.” 


After some time the king had a 
son. He experienced extreme joy, 
and celebrated the event with 
much noise and display. After mak- 
ing numerous presents and chari- 
table gifts, he summoned the 
priests and fixed a name for him. 


The priests named him Jimuta- 
vahan. 
* 


When the son became twelve 
years of age he began to worship 
Shiva; and having completed the 
study of all the learned writings, 
became very intelligent, meditative, 
resolute, intrepid and learned; 
there was no equal of his in those 
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and handed over the government to , 
them. Father and son both ascend. . 

ed the mountain Malayachal, and 
on reaching the summit, built a hut - 
and dwelt there. 


* 


In his new surroundings, à 
friendship arose between Jimuta- 
vahan and a holy sage’s son. 


One day the king’s son and the E 
son of the sage went out together _ 
for a stroll on the top of the moun- _ 
tain. A temple, sacred to Bhawani, 
came in sight there. Within the 
temple, a princess, with a lute in  - 
her hands, was singing in front of 
the goddess. The eyes of the prin- 
cess and those of  Jimuta-vahan 
met, and both became smitten with 
love. But the princess, restraining - 
her feelings, and stricken with shy- _ 
ness, turned her steps homeward; 3 
and he, too, for his part, being em- | 
barrassed by the presence of the . 
sage's son, came to his own place. - 

That night was passed by both _ 
the lovers in extreme restlessness. - 

As soon as morn appeared, the - 
princess set out from her quarter - 
and the _ 
prince, too, starting from this side, ES 
no sooner arrived than he perceiv- 234 
ed that the princess was there. 

Then he asked her female com- _ 


panion, *Whose daughter is she?" EM. 
The companion said, “She is. € 





















or the temple of Devi, 


name is Malayavati, and she is é 
virgin. as yes » 


moned his brothers and اڈ‎ 


. 44 


ed, brothers and kinsfolk of the 
king began to reason together, say- 
ing, “Both father and son are com- 
Ps pletely under the influence of re- 
= ligion, and the people do not obey 
.their commands; it is therefore 
`. best to seize and imprison the pair 
of them, and take their kingdom 
from them." 
W 

The king, unsuspecting, was not 
on his guard against them; and 
they having plotted together, went 
= with an army and surrounded the 
= kings palace. — 

- When this news reached the old 
— king, he said to his son, “What 
- — shall we do now?" 

The prince said, “Your majesty! 
E You be pleased.to abide here in 
peace; I will go and destroy them 
T- this instant.” 


-The king said, “O son! This 
i m body is frail, and riches, too, are 
» unabiding; when a man is born, 
2 e. -death, too, attends him; hence we 
i Ie should now give up dominion, and 
1 ` Practise religious duties. It is not 

se right to commit a heinous sin for 
8 .the sake of such a body, and for the 
"0+0 of a kingdom; for even king 
Yudhishthir experienced remorse 
| after his great war with the des- 
3 “eendants of Bharat.” 


5 On hearing this, his son said, "So 
= be it! Make over the government 
I 2 to your kinsmen, and you yourself 
3 depart: and practise religious auste- 
‘tities. tear ^ 


- Having resolved on this, he sum- 







































































Having said this, he bade his. son X. E 
go -and bring J imuta-vahan from - 


° On receipt of the king's com- E "i 


mand, he set out for that house, E 
and, on arriving there, said to the . = 


me, as my father has sent for him — P 3 » 
to bestow his daughter upon him." i cd T. 


On hearing this, king J imuta-ketu- 6 ; 
sent his son along with him, and _ S: 
he came to king Malayaketu' so- pont 
house. E Ue 

Then king Malayaketu perform. pe 
ed the marriage in سا‎ vaa me 
fashion. E 

After the marriage  Jimuta- STENI 
vahan brought his bride aha Mitra EC 
vasu with him to his own house. xc 3 
Then the three of them paid their - ee E. 
respects to the king, and the king 
also gave them his blessing. Thus i is ue 
did that day pass. |— | we i E 
* AE m 


On the. morrow's morn, however, | : 
the two princes went. out to tal 
a walk on that mountain: of Me la- | 
yagiri. 0 E an a an ۱ aN 
On reaching the lice what d does — 
Jimuta-vahan perceive but i a very ` r 


lofty heap of something- white! - fa E 7 
Thereupon he - questione ned his " 


brotherindaw, "B “Brothe er! How is s 5 E 
it that this white heap. E I 
here?! `. ` VIRI 


` He replied, «Millions. iot you Ini 


se CR E 


Een ome nd 


Legions: S com: | 
XN 


osed of uen 


- 
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father, *Let your son accompany - 


hagas comerhere from the inf 
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«Say, handsome man! Whence have 
you come and what is your name?" 


He replied, *I am the son of the: 


7 
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monarch of the demi-gods, whose 
name is Jimuta-ketu; and my name 
is Jimuta-vahan. In consequence 

| of our government having been 
overthrown, we, father and son, 
have come and taken up our abode 

| 

/ 


here.” 
w 


The companion, after hearing 
these words, related all to the 


princess. 


She was much pained at heart 
on hearing them, and returned 
home; and at night she lay down 
with a load of care on her mind. 


But her companion perceiving 
this state of her's, disclosed the 
story to her mother . 


The queen, on hearing it, mention- - 


ed it to the king, and said, "Your 
Majesty! Your daughter has be- 
come marriageable; why do you 
not seek a husband for her?" 


On hearing this, the king thought 
the matter over in his mind, and 
that very moment summoned his 
son Mitravasu, and said, “Son! Seek 
a husband for your sisten and bring 
him here." 

Then he spoke, *The king of the 
'demi-gods, Jimuta-ketu by name, 
and his son Jimuta-vahan, abandon- 
ing their kingdom, have come nere 
to live.” 

On heari this, 
- ketu said, T لاہ‎ give , the gin to 

. Jimuta-vahan." ےج‎ E E ہیی‎ 


۰ 
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Then Jimuta-vahan said, “tt is 
not the way of true men to say 
that they will do a thing and then 
not do it. Go thou whence thou 
camest.” 1 


When he heard this, Sankhchud, 
for his part, went to pay adoration 
to Devi, and Garud descended from 


the sky. * 


In the meantime, the prince per- 
ceived that each leg of his was as. 
long as four bamboos, and his beak 
was as long as a palm-tree, his belly - 
like a mountain, his eyes like gates, 
and his feathers like clouds. m 


All at once he rushed with open 
beak upon the prince. The firs 5 
time the prince saved himself; but 
the second time he flew off with | 
him in his beak, and began wheel- 
ing upwards in the air. While this 
was going on, a bracelet, on the 
jewel of which the prince's name 
was engraved, became unfastened, 
and fell, all covered with blood, 
before the princess. | 


She fell down in a swoon at the 


Sight of it. لو‎ 


When, after a few minutes, she 
recovered her senses, she sent word 
of all that had happened to her 
father and mother. They came to 
her on hearing of this calamity, 
and on seeing the ornament cover 
ed with blood, burst into tears. 


Now, the three of them set out 


in quest of him, and, on the road, 
Sankhchud too joined them; and 


poveri sud 
7 A *«3247* » ye ~ 


advancing beyond them, went to 
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On hearing this, Jimuta-vahan 
said to his brother-in-law, “Friend! 
You go home alone and take your 
- — food; for I always engage in wor- 

— Ship at this hour, and the time for 
me to worship has now arrived." 


On hearing this, he went; and 
Jimuta-vahan having advanced 
further, when the sound of weep- 
ing began to reach him. Continu- 
ing his advance in the direction of 
the sound of the voice, he reached 
the spot, when what does he behold 
but an old woman weeping with 
the burden of her trouble! 


He went up to her and asked, 
“Why weepest thou, mother?” 
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Thereupon . she said, “To-day 
m = Comes the turn of the serpent 
1 —— sankhchud, who is my son; Garud 


it is on 
weep.” 
~He said, “O mother! Weep not; 
= I wil give up my life in lieu of 
thy son's." 

—— The old woman said, 
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= not do so! 
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paradise for ever." 


Garud said, “Everyone in the _ 
world cherishes his own life; and _| 
scarce, indeed, are those in the _ 
world who lay down their own _ 
lives to save the lives of others.” ~~ 


After saying this, Garud added, _ 
"Ask a boon; I am pleased with thy "٦ 
courage." | EM 

On hearing this, Jimuta-vahan = 
said, ^O god! If you are pleased . — 
with me, then henceforth eat no 
more serpents, and restore to life ث٥‎ 
those you have eaten" E 

On hearing this, Garud brought — - 
the water of life from the infernal y 
regions, and sprinkled it over the | 
bones of the serpents, so that they ٦ 


rose up alive again. iu 2. 
Garud further said to the prince, — i 
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After granting this boon, Garud ٦ 
departed: to his own abode, and . —- 
Sankhchud also went home; and 7 ٦ 
Jimuta-vahan. too left the place, —- 
and met his father-inlaw and E = 
سے‎ : : E 


EN 
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prince, and began calling out re- 
peatedly, saying, “O Garud! Let 
him go! Let him go! He is not thy 
food. My name is Sankhchud. I 
am thy food.” 


x 


On hearing this, Garud descend- 
ed in alarm, and thought to him- 
self, “I have eaten either a Brah- 
man or a Kshatriya; what is this 
I have done!” : 


After this, he said to the prince, 
“O man!. Tell me truly; why art 
thou giving up thy life?” 


The prince replied, “O Garud! 
Trees cast their shade over others; 
and while they themselves stand in 
the sun, blossom and bear fruit for 
the benefit of others. Such is the 
character of good men and trees. 
What is the advantage of this body 
if it does not come of use to others? 
The saying is well known that, 
‘The more they. rub sandal-wood, 
the more it gives out its perfume; 
and the more they go on peeling 
the sugarcane, and cutting it up 
into pieces, the more does its 
flavour-increase; and the more they 
pass gold through the fire, the more 
surpassingly beautiful does it be- 
come. 'Those who are noble do not 
give up their natural qualities even 
on losing their lives. What mat- 
ters it whether men praise them or 
blame them? What matters it 
whether riches abide with them or 
not? What does it signify whether 
they die this moment, or after a 
length of time? The men who walk 
in the path of rectitude place not 
their feet in any other path, hap- 
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their conscious utterance, man 
can redeem himself by conjuring 

up and merging in thought forms 
of the Cosmic Force. Ly tee 
A mantra consists of several | Ba 
parts like Varna, Nada, Bindu, ete. | 
of a Devata are inherent in cer 
tain Varnas or letters which are, E. r 


according to the same source, 50 oro 


in Sanskrit. Symbolically, Mother | Re 
Goddess or Shakti is stated as sA 
wearing as.many human heads. in ٠ 
the form of a garland round: -her 
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.The mantra relating to a parti- 
cular Devata, when consciot ly E 
uttered in Japa in the prescribed 
manner, unveils the Devata ` to. m. 
in that shape. When translated, - E 
therefore, it loses all its power « E EE 
significance. The letter r signi -A 
fies 806-006. Constant utterance ین‎ 
in practice gives. that result. x kt: MIT. 


. S ds 


To put it differently, each m mar d 
and woman, unlike | the bird an E 
beast, is God in. miniature, being ah 


endowed with — ‘Consciousness. E .جا‎ 


I 

LJ 
ow 
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to realise oneself as SU ch, by con- ; 


-It is claimed that certain aspects 


5l in number from A to Ksha @ 


neck. ہیں‎ 


or she can Taise -himself or - “he = 
self to His Stature: by. the a ; 


COMO willpower and thought. - 
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V. A. K. Ayer 
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AIT is a common experience to 
jmost of us to recite some man- 
cra or other, taught by our 
elders, whether as a matter of 
routine or at times of stress, with 
some benefits. | 


There are of course those who 
claim to perform miracles with 
the aid of mantras and an equally 
strong body who decry them as 
mere jibberish meant to- exploit 
the superstitious. The - neo-psy- 





chologists are also there who see. 


in them just palliatives for neu- 
rosis as in many others. 


Perhaps we will be in a better 


position to judge the merits of the. 


case when we care to learn the 
raison d'eire behind the practice 
as enunciated by their pro- 
pounders and sages of Old. 


Mantras, as we know, are com- 
posed of letters and their combi- 
nation in syllables or words in a 
given order. The sages claim that 
reciting these particular word- 
forms, as opposed to ordinary 
sounds made by us or those of the 
animals, is making de facto forms of 
Creative Stress. xU E 


The word mantra is ` derived 
from the roots man, to think and 
tra to save. Obviously the inten- 
tion of the seers has been that by 
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E Bronce which is mantra. According that child- God whom it is in his * : 
E. io yogis, mantra kindles kundalini power to sustain and rear into - 
~ shakti. Man-God! This appears to be a - 
E Japa is like shaking a sleeper samskara for a jiva or human soul, | 


` to awake. The two lips which are 5 conceived by the ancients. 2 
at work in the utterance of Japa Thus mantras are not jibberish _ 
‘are Shiva and Shakti. Their but high-pressure copy-matter for 85 
E . movement in Japa is their mar- salvation. They are the ven 
: p rage. The fruitful sound or means by which the higher powers 
mantra so produced is the child of man are kindled and which | 
I of that marriage. Mantra being click with lucky individuals like - 
- identical with the Devata invoked, Valmiki and Mahatma Gandhi. 
ihe sadhaka becomes the daddy of Why not have a try? 3 































RUE culture is the attainment of wisdom of Atma or — 
- the Self. V 
True culture is the discipline of head, heart and hand. — — 
`  '. True culture is the attainment of discrimination, dispassion, — 
s . aspiration and devotion. E 
— — — True culture is the enquiry of "Who am I’ and finding out Sa 
D Ee “the real significance of T. E 
ED. True culture is right thinking, right speaking, right acting, — — 
| A aight living and right meditation. E 
— . "True culture is honourable plain living and sublime — 
EC thinkin ri g. 
۱ s ` Tue culture is annihilation of egoism and living in the 
divine. | E 
| xu _ True culture is a life of self-restraint, selfless service, تہ‎ 
one love and self-surrender to the Lord. . E 
EC us e culture i is the Neue of Yoga in the true Vedantic | E 
3 spiri Ran E 
por B True culture is the culture of the inner self of man. ^ = ^| 
E. _ True culture manifests itself in a man in the form of 
| MH stability, 'egolessness, selflessness, spirit of service, love, — 
et m Ae supreme devotion to God. E 


; , True culture is divine life life of truth and purity. — 3 m 
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‘The Wayside Shrine’, and ‘Judas _ 
Resurgent’ are, at least to the ore 
sent reviewer, the best of the forty, E 
M.A.M. 1 
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Sivananda-Gita: An Epistolary 
Autobiography of Sri Swami Siva- i 
nanda. Published by Yoga-Vedanta — 
Forest University, Ananda Kutir, _ 
Rishikesh. Re. 1/-. 
Philosophy and Teachings of Sri By 
Swami Sivananda. By Sri Swami _ 
Premananda. Published by the . 
Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, | 
Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh, As. 4. 3 
Sivananda Day-to-day. Vol. 2. - 
By Sri Swami Gurusaranananda. - 
Published by the Yoga-Vedanta . 
Forest University, Ananda Kutir, 
Rishikesh. As. 8. E 
Study Circle, Gokhale Institute E 
of Public Affairs (Basavanagudi, - 
Bangalore 4), Seventh Report, 16th " 
August 1953 to 15th August 1954. 
Indian History Congr ess, 17th 2 
Session (Ahmedabad, 27th, 28th — 
and 29th December 1954)—Section ' 3 
VI: Gujarat History. E 
Crescent, Vol. I. No. I (March, 
1955). Managing Editor: Bm 
krishna. Published by the Manag: 
ing Editor, "Crescent", Jagtial _ 
Karimnagar District. As. 6. : و‎ 
-Sramika Dharma Rajya, Part Ve 
By R. Mandeswar Sarma. publish 
ed by the All Bharat Cultural Com: 
tact Committee, Kovvur, Andhra: 
As. 12. 
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| gible gibberish that masquerades as 
ultra-modern poetry. It will ap- 

| peal, and appeal very pleasingly, 
| to those who love Poetry and not 


Perversion. j 
i . ^ Here are forty gems afire with 
E feeling or emotion or idea. Here 
and.there one comes across a strik- 


| ` ing fusion of ‘the actual and the 
1— . abstract. : The poets fancy has a 
1 wide enough range—from a lullaby 
_ to Gandhi’s assassination. The dic- 
— tion is simple, beautiful, haunting. 
` Mr. Sett seems to have a genius for 
such wistful refrains as: 


She has Bone like splintered 



























1 diy And I was alone, alone. 


E ‘A too fastidious reader may not 
E veste Mr. Sett very original. 


E. glass. 
1 —- Hour of cold steel-grey dawn. 
E.  . Rest, O my tremulous heart, 
iol sk rest. 
Mer Will you E old, O my love, 
E old? 
= But you came not. 
3 


cM‏ نے وج ہیں 
LEE: "P‏ 
my 3‏ 


d E. x , then only God is.original. A mere 
-~ mortal can only tell the old old 
E - tale. What distinguishes him is the 
D. — way ‘he sees it, weaves it in his con- 
EN ‘sciousness, lisps it out in numbers. 
~ — Mr. Sett has mastered the English 
: - language to the extent,of sensing 
he ds subtle musical and  pictorial 
- values. He satisfies us by his deep 
H E feeling; his sincere statement, his 
T: El - music, his imagery, even his sardo- 
BS. -nic humour which can be seen at 
dts pest in REL SENEM 


E a 
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SAFETY VALVE STOVES AND 
SPARE PARTS. 


HOLDING GOVERNMENT TEST 
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Read 


NAV ANE 
(Hindi Digest) 





x 


The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and. modern arts, 
` science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 


K 


- ۲ Re. 1/- per copy Rs. 710/ - Annual 


(X 


N AVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. 


TARDEO, BOMBAY 7.‏ ,341 ۔ 
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Printers for | 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial, Commercial, 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. | 


Please ring up 


40195 or 41671 
Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 
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` THE ENTIRELY NEW 








Bigger, better and more luxurious, the Hindusthan 
. Landmiaster is new through and through. The new 

features that add to your riding pleasure and com. 

fort are : improved suspension, dust-proof body ; | 

large, one-piece opticurve windscreen ; extra-large 

luggage boot of more than 16 cubic feet capacity ; 

petrol pump at the rear for silent performance ; soft 

latex-foam cushioning ; seats cradled between the a 

axles ; new mono-construction body of very smooth 

outline and easy accessibility to all engine parts 

requiring frequent attention. ` 


With the emergence of the Landmaster, a new chae 

pter in the history of India’s automobile industry 

: commences, a chapter holding the promise of more 
and better vehicles manufactured in India at less, 

. cost. Visit your local dealer's showroom and see 

for yourself the remarkable strides that the Hindus- 

than 14 has made since it first came out óf India's 

.. "leading automobile manufacturing plant. 









LUXURY NEW MOTORING ECONOM 


CARO AO AGRAS ARS جج جخد‎ : -d 


NANN TLAN 
WINQUSTAN MOTORS LTD, CALCUTTA 
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~ Smoke that's always ES 
elean, fresh and pure x 
Specially blended from the best s E 
selected Virginia tobacco, under : : E 
the most hygienical process which = 
seals the natural flavour of finest 
tobaccos right into the blend, 
PANAMA have true tobacco 
flavour, finer taste, superidr 
mildness—a luxury in smoking E. 
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The Swimming Pool at the E 

E. Cricket Club of India ] 
2 Concrete tennis courts - i 
ہے‎ are suitable for round- i. 7 
2 the-year play, and 2 
E have no main- نر‎ 
fenance problem, : 
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Stadium, 





Ideal to practise 
and play on, 


The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited - ا‎ dit 


Sales. Managers of after the 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED — "^ i ×اہ‎ 


Delhi. 
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Fiat the “New 1100” is not only new in styling and performance 
but new in comfort, too. 


The interior is more roomy—with large window area—to enable 
five persons to travel comfortably 


Outstanding features include: streamlined body styling; cushioned ride 


through double-action, telescopic shock absorbers; : 


excellent roadability due to low centre of gravity and front and 
rear stabilizer bars; brilliant acceleration; unitized body 
construction; and more miles per gallon. You get 

more value, more comfort, more pleasure from the “New 7٣۲ 





Progressively Manufactured By: 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


AGRA ROAD, KURLA, BOMBAY 
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So Appetising 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. |t is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANGED DIET 









"BOMBAY IS MORE BEAUTIFUL NOW! 


legant Spur RC. Lamp Poss 


* No painting. No maintenance cost. 
* Look attractive. 

* Make the place look elegant. 

* Permanent durability. 


U 


~ 


50 Factories in India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
For other attractive designs and details write to 


THE INDIAN HUME PIPE-CO. LTD. 


Construction House, Wittet Road, E 
uso, Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, , 
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Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 





Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


|| PS — Managing Agents: 
| PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 
a = Pete “Podar Chambers", 


109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
BOMBAY. 






qT Telegrams 1 Telephones: 
| E, سپ * ھا ہہ‎ ۱ . 
d KEODARGIRNI 99 X Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
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Telephone: (Three Lines) 38981 Telegrams; “FILTER” BOMBAY, 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 

Leading Flour Millers in India 
Biggest Unit Under One Management in 
ASIA 
Manufacturing 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents: 
VISSANJI SONS & CO. LTD. 
Mills : ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


«B! & ‘C’ and Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 




















THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St, Bombay l. . 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sqr., East, Calcutta. 


Board of Directors: 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE., CIE. (Chairman) 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
„ Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, „ Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
» Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE. ہو‎ B. H. Reporter, ; 


Business Manager & Secretary : Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt-Works at: 

SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East Africa. 

KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model Salt- 
Works in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: 

CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under © 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 
MESSRS. JAMNADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 




























82/5, Muktaram Babu's St, Calcutta. 
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B c k My Last Boyhood Friend * Early Struggles 

5 و‎ : ^X Good-Bye 

ET | Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 
p My YOUNG FRIEND, APRIL 24, 1955 
E N January, 1955, when on my * 


Fifty-eight years ago, my father 
brought him to me. He was five 
years my senior, but my old text- 
books were to be handed over to 
him, for I had just passed into the 


fifth standard while he was still in 


the fourth. 


His father—a village  school- 
master, just retired on a pension of 
about Rs. 5/- a month—had come 


to live on Munshi Heights and had 


been appointed our new family 


the Mahabharata to my uncle 
every evening for three rupees a 
month, an additional rupee or so 
being thrown in for worshipping 
our family deity. On this pittance 
Shukla maintained a family which, 


besides himself and his wife, con-. 


sisted of two daughters and three 
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Shukla. 


visit to Bombay, I went to see 
D.S., who was lying seriously 
il in a Nature Cure clinic at 
| Malad. The last time I had seen 
— him was three years before that, 
and I had bidden him good-bye, 
~ for he was very ill. In my hurried 
E visit to Bombay in 1954 I had been 
^ — unable to find time to visit him. 
A. 2 This. year, therefore, I meant to 
-~ take no chances. Next time, per- 
EC. haps, when I went to Bombay, 
— who could tell but that this last of 
E the cherished friends of my boy- 
AT pon would have gone. 
E^ When I saw D. 5, he was nothing 
Eur skin and bone. His long nose 
looked artificial; his over-sized 


eyes unnaturally wide; his mas- 
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E mE for the end, cheerfully and 
s wi nout a complaint. | 
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brown covers and my pencils had - y 
been carefully. mended. In fact, E 
under the deft hands of D.S. my- 
table began to look a marvel of = 


- 






























neatness. I was completely spoil: - 
ed. D.S. was so willing to be use. 3 


art of arranging things for zy n. 
D.S. and I were promoted from p 
standard to standard, but always 
with a year between us, and every _ 
year, D.S. inherited my text-books, TE 
note-books and pencils. The only. B 
difference was that he stood first in 
his class and I was one of the last | 1 
in mine. 





می 
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D.S. knew many Vedic mantras 
and a few rituals, some of ASAE 
he taught me, 


given my sacred-thread, we some- x 
times sat down to perform. our - 
sandhya together. I did things in 
a hurry and often looked at him. E 5 
to see whether he had finished. 
But he was meticulous; not even £u 
crawling fly would make him open _ A 
his eyes while he was going mE S 
japa. 


I was very fond of کہ و اوت‎ 
vels. When I had passed out from me 
the fourth standard, Father pre 
sented me with some of the novels 
of Scott and Dumas in? four ; anna. à 
editions. I did not understand the Re 
language properly, nor co d I- 
grasp the full tenor of the ھی‎ d 
but by ceaselessly trying to rea € 


sa 
ss + 


them. When D.S. and I return turned - 
from school, I | kept him busy listen: 


S RS‏ مت وج کے 
è M‏ 


them, I gathered. something. e 6 a : 


sy تا‎ tens 
_ing to my ھت کھت‎ E ظا‎ 
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sons, of whom D.S. was the 
youngest. 

Poorer than poverty 
this little family was, it lived 
happily. Throughout the day 
every member was cheerful. After 
the evening meal, the family 
would gather together to talk of 
the day's happenings. Loud and 
irrepressible laughter would then 
echo throughout the streets, to the 
shocked surprise of the respectable 
Munshis, who were unable to un- 
derstand how a family could go 
about roaring with laughter every 
day of their lives. But that family 
had what we had not, intense mu- 
tual attachment, the capacity to 
find fun in trivial things, and an 
utter absence of malice or dis- 
content. 


I handed over to D.S. my old 
text-books, half-written notes and 
stubs of used-up pencils. From the 
next day, we began going to and 
reiurning fron the High School 
together. 


Even then D.S. was. a wizard. 
‘Within a week my tattered old 
text-books had been rebound, the 
pencil stubs reduced to a useful 


though 


size and mended and the blank. 


pages of my half-written notes 
stitched together to make new 
notes for him. 


But the wizard did not 'stop 
Morning and evening, he 
came to me, and as we gossiped, 
he tidied my table and arranged 


my. books, which were generally 
Soon, 


scattered in all directions. 
even my text-books were in new 


` 
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high with waving corn. Cattle, let - 


out for grazing, looked at us with 
suspicious glances. 


We reached the little hills on the 
banks of the Narmada. They were 
our discovery and we therefore had 
a proprietory interest in them. 
Even to-day I wish I could go there 
some morning and feel a little boy 
again. 

The sun rose on the distant 
horizon from behind the Rajpipla 
Hills. There was now a little 
warmth in the air, so that the cold 
was bearable. We sat on the top 
of one of the hills, breathing in the 
fresh air of the morning, enjoying 
the scenery and looking at the 
rays of the sun as they flashed in 
the flowing waters. All the time I 
was indulging: in a series of mono- 
logues with D.S. as my sole audi- 
ence. I told him of my emotions 
and fancies and narrated to him 
the stories I happened to be 
reading. 

I read and re-read my favourite 
novels by Scott, Dumas, Lytton, 
Mrs. Henry Wood and Marie 
Corelli, understanding them a 
better every time. But 
every time I read them afresh, 
I narrated them to D.S. The 1904 
version of The Three Alusketcers 
instance was different from 
that of 1902. D.S. never read no- 
vels; he invariably gathered them 
But I wonder whether 
he ever discovered the difference 
in the changing versions; possibly 
he did; but never told me that I 
was inventing lavishly. 
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During ihe years that we were 


‘little 


for 


from me, 


` were the stories of Scott or Dumas. 


In fact, they were nothing of the 
‘kind. What I narrated to D.S. 
was something which I had ga- 
thered by a superficial glance at 
the novels; the rest was my own 
invention. D.S. was a patient 
I loved to talk; he to 
listen. 


I matriculated and joined the 
Baroda College. The next year 
DS. passed the examination, stand- 
ing first in his class, and he too 


joined the College, Father giving 


him some help. Two years later, 
“however, Father died. We were 
too poor:to help D.S. and he left 
for Bombay to earn his way to a 
degree. 


* 


together the great joy of our lives 
was early morning walk in the 
winter. 


"We rose from our beds at about 
4-30 a.m. and shivering with cold 


OTRO Oy‏ یت 
05 


T 


— "walked through the dark, deserted 


— streets of Broach, freshly watered 
The cold 


— by the water-wagons. 


— breezes from the Narmada kept us 


‘shivering and the fragrance of the 
- drenched earth filled the air. The 


— songs of the housewives as they 


ground corn before daybreak, ac- 

—companied by the melody of the 
whirling grinding stones, floated on 
our ears. 


We left the town behind and 
passed under the culvert over 
We 


^" 


B which the railway passes. 
Bes B is went through the fields, waist- 
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circle of elderly friends ruling not. 
from above, but from below. 


He took complete charge of me.  — 
By means of private tuition he — — 
maintained himself somehow and ٦ 
managed to study in the . Wilson .— 
College. 


I had brought only twenty rupees | 
with me, and my first problem was 
to get enough money to enable me ~ 
to live in Bombay. Between DS. - 
and myself we evolved a plan to 
find it. I had secured the Elliot. — 
prize of Rs. 105/- to be given in | 
books for standing first in English ~~ 
in my College. D.S. took me toa = 
well-known firm of booksellers” | 
whom he knew and after a little ~ 
talk, entered into a bargain with _ 
them. As a result, they submitted ~~ 
a bill for Rs. 105/- to my College ~ 
for the books to be sent to me. ~ 
When the money was received, the : 
booksellers were good enough to 
give me five rupees worth of books 
and the remaining Rs. 100/- in - 
cash. This was the capial with - 


| n 
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which I started. om 
D.S. was then living with three ~ 
friends in a small room, eight feet ٦ 


by six, in a lane in Anantavadi, ~ 
for which they paid Rs. 5/-.by ~ 
way of monthly rent. I joined them ٦ 
as the fifth partner, cone = 
my. one-fifth share. 


D.S. also introduced me Be i3 
cheap “Eating House", as it was .— 
then called, at Kalbadevi, where IS 
he took his meals for Rs. 5 or 6 __ 
a month. I too joined the "Eating — T 
House”. But my health was deli- E 
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In 1907 I came to Bombay for my 
law studies. One wet early morn- 
ing in June, D.S. received me at 
the Charni Road Station. He took 
charge of my trunk, I carried my 
bedding. And as we passed through 
the streets of Bombay, then stir- 
ring into life, I felt that a new 
chapter had begun for me. 

Huge buildings like silent giants 
stood on both sides of the road. I 
looked upon them with awe. Be- 
hind them was mysterious life. 
They seemed to hold my future 
and my hopes. 

I was my mother’s only son and 
for a few weeks my maternal uncle 
tried to make me comfortable in 


his two-roomed tenement in a 
filthy,  fouLsmelling Pipal-wadi 
chawl. Besides himself, his wife 


and a child, my uncle had his two 


„other brothers and four paying. 


guests staying with him. And to 
reach the main street we had to 
wade through mud and water, 
sometimes jumping from stone to 
stone! 

D.S. introduced me to his friends 
in the Wilson College, who also be- 
came my friends. He was a 
walking gazetteer. We scarcely 


. met anyone whom he did not know 


well, His secret was that of un- 
grudging helpfulness to everyone. 
If anybody wanted anything to be 
done, he had only to mention it 
and D.S. would do it. By his indis- 
pensability to everyone with whom 
he came in contact, D.S. had be: 
come a power in quite a large 
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How was I to ask for employment 
from a person who looked upon me 
as a visiting prince? We returned, 
empty-handed and  heart-broken. 
That was my first and last attempt 
to earn money by licking cubs into 
educational shape. 


But the resources of D.S. were 
inexhaustible. Some days later, he 
took me to the composing room of 
the Indu Prakash. He knew some- 
one there, and I was straightway 
appointed proof-reader extraordi- 
nary to that paper. Every evening 
I walked my weary way—three- 
and-a-half miles, from the Law , 
class to my room; and on the way | 
I dropped in at the Indu Prakash. ` 
office and collected the galleys. 
After our visit to the “Eating 
House”, with the assistance of D.S., ; 
who had already added proof- 
reading to his accomplishments, I 
would correct the proofs. At 10 
p.m. we would go back to the news: 
paper office, return the proofs and 
receive my daily wages, which 
came to about G or § annas. I 
think I was paid at the rate of 
one or two annas per galley, I 
forget which. ; 
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I wanted to read and write on 
an ambitious scale. The next 
problem that we had to face there- 


knew an old Parsi gentleman on 
the staff of the Petit Library and 
he took me to him. This kindly- 
eyed. old gentleman walked into 
I was given a 


slips he arranged, was to lie in . E 
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-fore was how I was to do it. D.S. 


` Bahadur had conferred some fa- " 


the conspiracy. 
small table to sit at. A file of issue 
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cate. I could not do without ghee 
~ and milk. DS. was also in a 
`` mood to indulge in a little luxury 
- — for himself. So we bought a small 
` , quantity of ghee and put it in two 
` bottles which we carried in our 
pockets at meal time, and out of 
—- which we poured a few drops on 
ما‎ our bread. 
- - Milk was a serious problem. I 
—— simply could not live as D.S. did, 
—  —on only one pice worth of the tea 
~ which was in all the tea shops 
= referred to as ‘Single’. So, on our 
- — way to the “Eating House” I forti- 
fied myself morning and evening, 
—— at a bhaiya's shop with one anna 
E - worth of milk. So life went on. 
: 


= 
Sap tals 


B My Rs. 100/, the gains of a 
ات‎ .harmless fraud,- disappeared fast, 
— and we-began to make elaborate 
= plans to become rich. One even- 
` ing D.S. took me to a wealthy 
—. gentleman whom he knew and 
-whose son badly needed illumina- 
= tion at the hands of some compe- 
; tent tutor. He lived on the fourth 
E- -or fifth floor at Sheikh Memon 
Street. In an unusual fit of exuber- 
ance, D.S. introduced me as the 
Y. "son of the deceased Deputy Collec- 
E: . tor, Rao Bahadur Maneklal. To 
حم‎ horror I found that the rich 
man came from my own district 





















7۸ | vour on him. Then he went off 
- . into ecstatic praise of Father's 
E excellent qualities and with a 
- : g - mournful face regretted his pre- 
E „mature death. I looked helpless. 
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Nothing disturbed 0 8: 5 cheer- a:‏ 
fulness. He took everything he <3‏ 
had to face as if it was the most ——‏ 
ordinary thing in life: poverty, A‏ 
struggles, disappointments, the in- TE‏ 
corrigible boys who were entrust- YS‏ 
ed to his care. I, on the other .‏ 
hand, was restless, ambitious,  —‏ 
happy or unhappy, highly emo: E‏ 
tional. And the pair of us walked. <‏ 
up and down the streets of Bom- =~‏ 
bay. That is how I came to know — —‏ 
most of its localities. AES‏ 


When D.S. first took me to the 
Napean Sea Road, I was so blue — 
with envy and rage, at the sight — 
of the palaces, that I decided not to 
visit the place again. What did . _ 
I want with them gg their : 
splendour? 


In those days our ereatese mo: E. 
ments came after our evening ~ 
meal. On several days in the week 
we would go up to the Wilson Col  - 
lege Hostel, where I would join  . 
my friends in songs of all kinds. OE و‎ 
join in by clapping his hands. em 
Then we would go to the Chow- — x 
patty sands and sit till past mid- om E 
night, sharing one anna worth d AE 
sugarcane pieces. | RR 


Xx ۱ ٠٠ 
Life changed, I went ahead with 
my Law Examinations and was 
enrolled on the Original Side Bar 
of the High Court in "den n Succe s 


AS 
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1 talking to hint of amy. my m umphs 
and failures; es 008٦ 


-course, D.S. never sang, but would . 
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front of me. If anybody ever 
asked me why I was there, I was 
to refer to that old gentleman. He 
would always be there to certify 
that I was doing some honorary 
work for him. 


For about three years, on most 
of the days while I was in Bom- 
bay, I spent five or six hours in 
the Petit Library. From time to 
time, D.S. would come to me dur- 
ing the day from the neighbouring 
office where he was employed and 
we would go out and replenish 
ourselves with two ‘Singles’. It 


was in the Petit Library that I first 


wrote an elaborate article on “The 
Conquest of Somnath’ which was 
published in 1909 or 1910 in a 
magazine very well known in those 
days called East and West. 


X 

A few years ago a very interest- 
ing incident took place. I had 
to prove before an arbitrator that 
what little I had made was the 
result of what, according to Hindu 
Law, are known as ‘gains of 
science’, and not as accretions to 
my ancestral property. I asked 
D.S. whether he would give evi- 
dence on my behalf and, lo. and 
behold, when he looked up his old 
diaries, there was a ledger account 
carried forward from year to year 
under the -heading ‘Kanubhat’. 
At foot of the account was eight 
or nine rupees still due from me 
to D.S. Like a wise debtor I had 
forgotten to pay the debt. Like an 
unwise creditor, D.S. had forgotten 
to demand it of me. 
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For many years no one in our 
caste thought that .5ط‎ was in 
the marriage market. He some- 
times spoke to me of what he felt 
about the way in which the Fates 
were denying him a wife and on 
this subject he was often caustic. 


But he always spoke in an un- 
complaining way and without 
anger, though loneliness was 
telling on him. One of the maga- 
zines which I used to edit, pub- 
lished a story of his which was in 
the nature of a self-confession. An 
unmarried man becomes disgusted 
at the way in which everyone exer- 
cises authority over him. Ulti- 
mately, he decides to marry, his 
reason being that, he must have 
at least one person over whom he 
can exercise authority. 


When D.S. became a managing 
clerk, a wife came his way. He 
was very pleased. But as was his 


. way, he took her as God's gift, 


- looked after her and made her 
happy. He forgot all about his 
story. It was she who exercised 


authority over him, and he was 


16- 


odds and ends, buying for me 
whatever I wanted; never demand: 
ing, always giving. Meanwhile, he 
was plodding his slow way up: 
wards. He passed his LL.B. exa 
mination, saved enough money 
from his tuition fees to buy a sanag 
and became a solicitor’s clerk. His 
passports, as always, were his pre 
. cision, his thoroughness, his good 
temper and his serviceableness. An 
appreciative master made of him, 
first, a managing-clerk and then in- 
duced him to sign articles without 
taking a rupee. 


D.S. passed the LL.B. and the 
Solicitor’s examination, not at a 
bound, but slowly and patiently, 
appearing in one subject after 
another every year, working away 
for all he was worth, both as a 
clerk and a good Samaritan, all his 
professional hours. 


The solicitor whom he served 
took a parental interest in him and 
when he qualified, made him a 
partner, without premium for good. 
will. I hope there are other soli- 
-eitors in the world with such 


— hearts for deserving young men. 


— S. 
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— During the course of the years, 
DS. lost his parents and brothers; 
and his sisters were married. He 


As a solicitor, he was precise;. 
thorough, slow, serviceable, and 
obliging. Once a client came to 
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him, he never left him. He 
bought a house at Malad, and made 
himself a nice garden around it. 


sk 


He lived a contented life until 
age and disease came upon him. 
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—was alone, but he invariably pick. 
ed up an orphan from the orphan: 
age of which he had once been the 
manager. He brought the boy up, 
educated him, got him married 


I do not 
remember how many such boys he 


٣ helped. 
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"and settled him in life. 
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I When I met him on this occa. unbroken by a single jolt, unmar- '' 
^c sion, the old affectionate glint was red by any kind of misunderstand- ~ 
à in his eyes. He was to me the one ing, was coming to an end. ~ 
| and indispensable. I was to him E 
a proud possession; someone glar- As we parted, DS. said with a — — 
: ingly different from himself; some- Smile: "I have always been slow at ELS 
thing, which supplemented his ex. things, Kanubhai: slow to pass my ٦ 
istence and made it full. examinations; slow in getting a — — 
wife; I am now slow even in bring- ~ 
| We talked about his health, ing my life to an end." m 
| though he could only mumble and رو‎ 
: as we did so, our first meeting It was with difficulty that I | 
A came to my mind: the meeting could restrain my tears. Thus w fy 
^ between the smiling, humble, over- parted. 
| sized boy and the shy, nervous, EE. 
85 under-sized, impetuous boy. I Yours sincerely,  — 
| thought of the journey of our کچ‎ 
| lives, year by year, hand-in-hand; | A ; I 
۱ one giving all he could; the other he fee — 17 
i taking what was given. This won- —— ————— 500000 
f derful journey of fifty-eight years, 1 
Vibhishana wonders how Sri Rama would be able to conquer a "۲ 
foe like Ravana, when he had no chariot, no armour, nor any shoes | 


to his feet. Thereupon Sri Rama says: 


"The chariot, my dear Vibhishana, that wins the victory for Rama 
is of a different sori from the usual one. Manliness and courage are ~ 
its wheels; unilinching truth and character its banners and standards; ٠ 
strength, discrimination, self-restraint and benevolence its horses, with 7 
forgiveness, mercy, equanimity their reins; prayer to God is that con- _ یں‎ 


querors unerring charioteer, dispassion his shield, contentment his 
sword, charity his axe, intellect his spear, and perfect science his ' 
stout bow. His pure and unwavering mind stands for a quiver, his - 
mental quietude and his practice of yama: and niyama stand for the 
sheaf of arrows, and the homage he pays to Brahmans and his guru ٠ 
is his impenetrable armour. There is no other equipment for victory ~ 
comparable lo: this: and, my dear friend, there is no enemy who can - 
conquer the man who takes his stand on the chariot of dharma, He ~ 
who has a powerful chariot like this is a warrior who can conquer | 
even that greal and invincible enemy—the world. -Hearken unto me - 
ond fear not." È v = 
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1s 
Swami Rama Tirtha 


WORK 1S WORSHIP 


The positive joy that occompanies faithful work is a 


7 spark for salvation.... No prize or appreciation can be 
۱ more benign or salubrious than the immediate joy which 





in activity is my life. My soul, 
my real Atma, is energy itself. I 
must work.” 

The river went on working, the 
river went on pouring into the 
ocean millions upon millions of 
gallons of water. The miserly eco- 
nomic pond became dry in three - t 
or four months; it became putrid, ۱ 
stagnant, full of festering filth, but _ 
the river remained fresh and pure, Ñ 
its perennial springs did not dry _ 
up. Silently and slowly was water _ 
taken from the surface of the ocean 3 
to replenish the fountain-heads of 
the river; monsoons and trade 
winds invisibly, silently and slowly ~ 
















kept the river source fresh for . 
ever. 


Just so, Vedant requires you not ~ 
to follow the sophistic policy of the- - 
pond. It is the small selfish pond 
that cares for the result, "What . 
will become of me and my work.” — 
Let your work be for wor 's sake; - 
you must work. In your work - 
should your goal be, , and thus 
Vedant frees you from fretting 


-carried water from the ocean and 


__ me; I must work because I love 
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accompanies earnest action. 


; HERE was a quarrel bet- 
E. l ween a pond and a river. 
R - The pond addressed the river 























— — wealth to the ocean. The ocean is 
—— ungrateful, the ocean needs it not. 
L|. If you go on pouring into the ocean 
— —— al your accumulated treasures the 
~ ocean will remain as salty as it is 

—— — today, the ocean will remain as bit- 


7 
- EJ 


* — ter as it is today, the brine of the 
= sea will not be altered. Do not 
٣٠ throw pearls before swine. Keep 
€ all your treasures with you". 'This 

— was worldly wisdom. Here was 


7 


- * The river was a Vedantin; after 
L - hearing this worldly wisdom the 
^ . river replied, *No, the consequence 
— * and the result are nothing to me, 
- failure and success are nothing to 


` 


_ sake. To work is my aim, to keep 
rnd i ۰ ] R 
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“First deserve and - 
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responsibility, ask for no reward. 
Now, here, should your goal be. 
People say, 
then desire.” Vedant says, “De- 
serve only, no need of desiring;” 
“A stone that is fit for the wall- 


wil never be found in the way.” - یر‎ 


If you deserve, by an. irresistible 
Divine Law, every thing will come . 
to you. If there is a lamp burning, 
the lamp should go on burning; . 
the lamp need not send any invita- ٭‎ 
tions to the moths; moths will 
flock to the lamp of their own 
accord. Where there is a fresh 
spring people.of their own accord 
wil be drawn to it; the spring 
need not care a straw for the peo- 
ple. When the moon rises people 
wil be drawn out, of themselves, 
to enjoy the moonlight. Attack! 
Attack! Hammer on! Hammer on! 
Work, work so as to realize the 
nothingness of body and the supre- 
me reality of true Self. Thus at 
the height of apparent activity you 
will taste Nirvan and Kaivalya, and 


when in this way you have suffer- : 


ed your personality and ego to be ٠ 
raised on the cross of labour suc- 
cess will'seek you and there will 
be no scarcity of people who will 
come and appreciate. People did 


not accept Christ so long as he was ٣ 
alive; he must be crucified -before T 
he is worshipped. Truth crushed ٦ 
to earth shall rise again. No seed — 
can spring up and multiply without ۷ھ‎ 
suffering destruction as to its form = 


and appearance. So one essential 


io success is'sacrifice, crucifying VM 


the little self. . 
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and worrying desires. This is the 
meaning of freedom from desires 
which Vedant preaches. Worry 
not about the consequence, expect 
nothing from the people, bother 
not about favourable reviews of 


your work or severe criticism 
thereon. ...... Do the work 
for its own sake. This way 


you have to free yourself from 
desire; you have not to free your- 
self from work, but you have to 
free yourself from yearning rest- 
lessness. This way how splendid 
does your work become. The most 
effective and best cure for all sorts 
of distracting passions and tempta- 
tions is work. But that would be 
only a negative recommendation. 
The positive joy that accompanies 
faithful work is a spark of salva- 
iion, unconscious  self-realization. 
It keeps you pure, untainted and 
one with Divinity. This happiness 
is the highest and surest reward of 
work. Corrupt not this health- 
bringing heavenly treasure by set- 
ting your heart on selfish motives 
for work. Sordid ambitions and 
petty bickerings retard rather than 
accelerate our progress; outward 
and concrete allurements are de- 
trimental rather than beneficial to 
the efficiency of our. labour. 


No prize or appreciation can be 
more benign or salubrious than 
the immediate joy which accom- 
panies earnest action. Follow, 
then, action to realize the renun- 
ciation, religion or worship it in- 
volves, and not led by the childish 
frivolities it promises. Feel no 
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was it that he became so bright, 


brilliant, glorious in the eyes of the 


world? At the time of his death, | 
the spirit in which he had worked: 
was made known. When compli- 
mented on being the greatest man 
in the world, he replied, *Oh, no; 
this intellect or this small per- 
sonality of mine is simply like a 
little child gathering pebbles on 
the vast, immense seashore of 
knowledge”. He was yet lying 
upon the sands gathering pebbles. 
Thus we see that the unassuming 
spirit, which appropriates or claims 
nothing, which does not aggran- 
dise the little self, is the spirit 
which puts your capacity and 
working powers at their best, and 
this is the characteristic spirit of 
Vedant. 


- 


If we all discharge 


. —Mahatma Gandhi. 


Human society is based upon the sacrifice of man for 


if you Em to become glorious 
En prosperous you shall have to 
et: rise: in your heart of hearts above 
۰ a ‘the selfish proprietary spirit. You 
- must rise above that. Be always 
a giver; never throw your heart 

3 = in a begging, expecting attitude. 
` Get rid of the monopolizing habit. 
5 وت‎ "Why should you ]lay exclusive 
Ek claim to the air in your lungs; 
that air is everybody’s property! 
_ On the other hand, when you cease 
ze . to appropriate the small quantity 
E E (OF air in your lungs you find your- 
` self heir to all the atmosphere, un- 
limited become your resources; 
T - breathe in, breathe in the oxygen 
v - of ‘the universe. Be not vain, be 
A d not proud. Never feel that any- 
_ thing belongs to your little self; 
BI is God's, your real Atman's. Take 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton, how 


: is 


x The true source of righis is duty. 
| ہس‎ duties, Duns will not be far io seek. 
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E (o man, or of each man for all other men. 


—Lammenais. 
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In the realm of art, geographical 
boundaries count for naught, pe- 
cause the concept of art تا‎ 
transcends and cuts across all con- 
ceivable divisions of human so- ` 
ciety. Irrespective of time or clime : 
or nationality, we can say that the ~ 
highest triumph of art is the tru- ~ 
est presentation of nature and ex- _ 
pression of man's yearning to fa —— 
thom the highest and the most __ = 
beautiful. M. 

For India, whose people have ` 
always been interested in fine arts = 
of all descriptions and whose land- _ 
scapes in many parts are even < 
today strewn with pieces of art __ 2 
attracting lovers of art from. all _ E 
over the world, art is a genuine - ` 
expression of soul, a manifesto گیا‎ 
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the supreme being. I feel that _ 
aesthetics have always formed ano z m Sý 


religion. 


[From his inaugural PEERS at P 3 : 
National Exhibition of Art, New Deli] | 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


‘iT is a matter for gratification 

l | that our age-old arts have been 
lwi able to survive the slough of 
popular indifference and official 
ieglect so long. Not only that, with 

the coming of the British to this 
country in a position of supreme 
authority, western ideas and ideals 
also found their way and indeed in 
some matters have come to occupy 
a dominant position in the world 
of Indian art. 

Indian art had its own traditions, 
its own lofty ideals and its own 
history. It had in some matters at- 
tained maturity. Arts in our coun- 
try profited as much as they could 
from the impact of foreign art; but 
they have been able to retain dis- 
tinctive individuality. 

To revive, encourage and to 
popularise Indian art in all its 
manifold branches should, there- 
fore, be a matter of interest not 
only for this: country but for all 
lovers of art the world over. That 
is because, in essence, all art is one 
and if any branch of art in any 
part of the world is allowed to 
languish and to die, the damage is 


-not confined to the country to 


which that art belonged but to the 
whole world interested in the sys- 
tematic development of art. 
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much English or Sanskrit literature 
you are a man of culture, or that if 
you cannot sing or play on the 
violin or paint or quote from 
Shakespeare or Kalidasa you are 
not a man of culture. Culture con. 
in something other than 
accomplishments in the field . of 
literature or fine arts: 





sists 


. A man of culture understands 
and shows consideration for the 
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Culture is not music, dancing, painting or other such 
Any amount of fine arts, vast quantities of 
memorised literature may be there, but if there is no sin- 
cerity, if there is no compassion and consideration for other 
people's feelings, if there is no self-restraint, there is no 


CULTURE 


Rajaji writes to Collegians 


fine art... 


. culture..... 


HE words culture and art 
T and their grammatical varia- 
E tions go to make the double- 
3 barrelled names of numerous asso- 






` ciations started in recent times in: —: 


many of our urban centres. This 
B to a certain confusion of ideas 
"among young and old. It does not 
matter much what persons of ad- 

vanced age think of themselves or 
- of culture, but it is very important 
; that young men and women should 
- not mistake what culture is. The 
| big future of India depends on the 
5 eem given to the ambition of boys 
X ٤ ‘and girls in this generation. 


> Culture is not music, dancing, 
MO ا‎ or other such fine art. 
| Painting, playing on the Veena, 
and the like are accomplishments 
some of which young men and wo- 
"men should no doubt acquire. They 
Snake Ife pleasant for themselves 
- as well as for others. They serve 
_ & very good and wide purpose in 
Y x n that way; but it is wrong to ima- 
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To be true and good coin, your 2 
culture should be no counterfeit. 
There should be culture in the 3 
heart so that cultured behaviour E E 
may automatically flow out of it. 
An uneducated person can be a 
man of culture, but more is ex- at 
pected of an educated man in every ~ 
respect I have referred to, than of 3 
those good men who have not had © 23 
the advantage of education. Any. x 
amount of knowledge cannot by . 
itself make a man cultured. Any .- 
amount of fine arts, vast quantities - 3 
of memorised literature, may be- E 
there but if there is no sincerity, - Ra 



























sideration for other people's feel- 21 
ings, if. there is no مرکو‎ 
there is no culture. : E 


All the qualities I have men- a 
tioned must be acquired by dint 7 
of habit. There is no time like | تچ‎ 
youth for the formation of good E 
nabits, and no means better than . ko 
mutual example. 


E 


ك 
NS É‏ 


[Courtesy: Allagappa ~ College ES. 


Souvenir, Karaikudi.] 
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sake, has mo deep ` 
—Alfred Lyall. d EC 
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—G. K. Chesterton. ee 
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feelings of the person he deals 
with. 


A man who is not truthful can- 
not be a man of culture. Try and 
you will find this at once from 
what other people will think and 
say of you! 


If one wishes to be a man of cul- 
ture he must abstain from exces- 
sive indulgence in sensuous plea- 
sures. Restraint in regard to every 
kind of sensuous satisfaction is the 
very hall-mark of culture. An 
inordinate craving for physical 
pleasure at once puts a man out- 
side the world of culture. 


Cruelty is inconsistent with cul- 
ture. A compassionate attitude to- 
wards man, child, beast, and bird 
marks out the man of culture. 
Unnecessary cruelty is the sign of 
a ‘brute’, which is the common 
name to denote one who is the 
opposite of a man of culture. 


Clean habits are an external 
quality, but cuiture is essentially 
a social virtue and therefore is 
largely external. 





Perfection of culture, art for art’s 


root in the heart of man, and flowers but to fade rapidly; it 
strikes a deep root, only when it gives a moral representa- - 


tion of life. 


Nothing suut artistic has ever arisen out of mere 
art, any more than anything essentially. reasonable 


There must always be 
moral soil for any great aesthetic growth. . E 


arisen out of pure reason. 
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ESEN ine statesman | 

2S: j‏ جار 

f پھر‎ tree. by The Mother ; 

.. EY I 31 My studies ran naturally in the 

- RE. E .یھ‎ same direction and I became a bril- 2 

A liant scholar in Political Science.‏ و ا او اف عم 

A be ~ A ;‏ یا ویک E‏ یا 

L ee E E XC Subsequently when the time came i 

if ae p. yea 3 0 to pass from theory to practice, 1 

i. d A v FIIO JN had to face the first serious diffi- l 
iré #77 $1 2*4 culties and I began to understand 

۵ E 53 id 7 


نام ,ےد ad‏ ھا رات سب 


EE coo ران‎ BEL. how almost impossible it was to 


Er. put one’s ideas into practice. I 
E NCD NO ter had to take to compromises and 
[a little by little my great ideal 
Î IA “world-famous statesman Withered away. 


I discovered also that success is 
not the measure of personal worth, 
but of the capacity of adapt one- 


— .; took refuge in:a life-boat when 

> the ship carrying him to a World 
‘| Conference .on Human ‘Progress - 
٣۰۰۰٠٢٢ sank in mid-ocean.. Six: others; 


٠ 
ES ye تھے ےرم‎ d) ui Ne a> i estin inso ہم‎ ee ee 


ET Be: equally: great; -join him: im the: self to circumstances and to please 
T same predicament. Water and others. For that, one must flatter 
l 2 با ا‎ gave To fener ak را‎ the weaknesses of people, rather f 
` sery of the situation; he. epito- eae try to correct their imper- 
ections. 


< mizes his life and achievement in 
tite monologue ا‎ ii چو‎ All of you surely know what 
my brilliant career was like. I  .— 
need not dwell upon it. But I = 
would like to tell you that as soon 


as I became Prime. Minister and 


-ON of a politician, I became, 
| from my childhood, familiar 





pe 
SIMILIS 


—— with questions of government my position gave me some real F 
and problems of politics. All that power, I remembered the humani- E 


was freely discussed at dinners 


tarian ambitions of my youth and (^ 
given by my parents to their fri- y 3 B 


endeavoured to be guided by. them. 


I tried not to be a party man. I 
sought to find a solution of the 
great conflict among political and 
social tendencies that were tearing . 
the world, each having its own ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. None 


ends and I used to be present there 
Since I was twelve. The Opinions 
_ of different political parties had no 


~ secret for me any more, and in my 
— small enthusiastic head I found an 


—. easy solution to every difficulty. 
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And yet I am looked upon,as a 
great statesman. I am overwhelm- 
ed with honours and eulogies: I ` 
am called the friend of humanity. ٠ 


But I feel my weakness. I know. 
I have missed a true knowledge . 


and a true power which would ~ 


have crowned with success the 
hopes of my childhood. | 

And now the end is nearing. I 
feel that I have done very little 


and done it even very badly. I - 


shall step through the door of death 
sad and disillusioned. 

[Courtesy: Bulletin of Physical Edu- 
cation, Sri Aurobindo Ashram.] 
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is perfectly good, none perfectly 
bad: one has to find the way to 
choose what is good in each and 
make a practicable harmonious 
whole. But I was unable to dis- 
cover the synthetic formula that 
would reconcile the contraries and 
still more unable to translate it into 
actions. 


I wished for peace, concord, en- 
tente between nations, collaboration 
for the good of all, and I was com- 
pelled by a force greater than mine 
to wage war and triumph through 
unscrupulous means and unchari- 
table decisions. 


CLAIM 
I have the power to hue from pain 


The mould of ecstasy: 


A little ripple on life's waves, 
Yet I do claim the sea. 


I have the courage to scan the sky 
With frail half-opened wings 
To own the blue and taste the joy 


—Indira Devi 





Es "n 
ت‎ - ums. اس ےہ‎ 


The vast Infinity brings. 


A tender petal of life's rose, 
_ I shiver with every breeze, 
Yet flows in my veins the nectarous sap 
Of Love's eternal trees. 


A whispering hope in a pining heart, 
A hush before the dawn, 

I have the strength to break pain's night 
And claim the heavenly morn. 
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KEDARNATH 


ANDAVAS in. company of The temple of Kedarnath is 
| Lomasha and other sages situated in the Himalayas at an 
ا‎ 22:9 came up to the Gandha- elevation of 11,735 feet above sea- 

madana Mount in search of Arjuna. level. Its location is 30° 44’ North 






















Sage Lomasha says: latitude and 79° 6’ East longitude. 
*3 x It is in Patti Malla Kaliphat in the کا‎ 
E s RAW SERES ITA, a Nagpur pargana. The neat and ْٔ ٔ ° 
ہہ کے‎ Wn qa afa TÑ | handsome temple of Siva, Lord 3 


r: Er. ٦107 الات‎ ٣٢٣۳٣ Kadarnath, stands on the ridge : 
E ۹117 mm Ul which juts out at right angles 
ts d تقو ہے‎ from helow the snowy peak known 

3 sie qi zeg 5 as Mahapanth (22,850 ft. high). 


E The range of mountains on 
E FKA STAT AM aT ST fast which this shrine of hoary anti- 


E WU TERT ama Tea 1 quity and reputation stands is 
E. “Goddess Ganga! I am hearing known as the range of the Rudra- 
the deep roaring sound of your flow Himalaya. This 111011۰4-2 
from the Sumeru mountain. King 3S also called the Sumeru Parvata D. 
-Yudhishthira, the scion of the OF the Pancha Parvata. The latter 3 
amily of King Ajamidha (son of Mame is given to it because it has E 
Hastin the founder of Hastina, ive peaks — Rudra- Himalaya, . 
pu wa, who in turn was the fifth WShnupuri, Bhramapuri, Udgari- 
successor of  Dushyanta's ean Kantha, and Swargarohini. It 
Bh arata, who gave the name was at the last of these peaks that 
PI aratavarsha to India) is now the four Pandava brothers died, 
about t to enter the Gandhamadana 5۹8۷۷۷۱۷۰۸ by Yudhishthira and his 
| mount of the Himalayas. oı faithful- dog alone. The Gandha- 
3 L aughter of. Mountain! protect madana hill is a part of the Rudra- 
] nim. here and bless him". Having Himalaya. According to the des- 
thus prayed river Gahga, Sage cription given in the Mahabharata 
` Lomasha enjoined upon Yuddhis- this hill starts from a short dist- 
thi ra to be pure and self- -controlled ance to the north-east of Badarik- 


















































on his mountain Journey, i :: EAE he Sage  Lomasha tells 
E —-- lira: | 
hn ut —Vanap arva, uu SENM Mete M ا‎ ERAS 
E sd Ch. 139, 181. amar amar md ser 
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like 
Himalayas and the oceans with. 
rivers are created and the distant | 
quarters are designated as your 


“To which other deity shall we 
offer our prayers? On account of 
your prowess,. mountains. 


mere arms.”  - یی‎ 


Sivapurana, Kotirudra Samhita Ec 


Ch. 19 (Venkateswar Press edition) 
records the following legend about 


Kedara. Nara and Narayana, two- 
sages being the incarnations of © 
Hari, were once practising penance _ 
in Badarikasram. They used ٦ 
prepare an earthen linga of Siva _ 
and worship it. On account of de- 


On the way to Kedarnath 
-“One can reach this difficult moun- 


iain only with great perseverance 
and penance’. The succeeding 
generations by their frequent 
visits to this sacred spot have 
created many facilities and reduced 
the rigours of the mountain yatra. 

The majestic Himavan is referred 
to in the Rigveda as establishing 
the greatness of the Lord: 


aR fanaa ٢٤ج‎ 
ج3‎ TAT WAT ۰:۱ 
quid FM TET جج‎ o- 
٭ج‎ eae 5۲ع‎ feu di 
۱ Rigveda, 1-121-4. 
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HET وچ‎ F TATA ۱۹55 ۱ 
JAPA: MA: HATA 71۱۱ 
“Kedara Sambhu, the Lord of 
everything, is undoubtedly the spe- 
cial presiding deity of this Bharata 
Khanda and the yielder of all de- 
sires." 
—Sivapurana, Kotirudra, 19. 25. 
It has been recommended that 
the faithful should give here dana 
of a kankana or arm-ring. 


Those who visit Kedara, first 
visit Jamnotri and  Gaugoiri, 
carrying with them the holy 


waters from the sources of Jamna 
and Ganga for abhisheka on Kedara 
Prabhu. 


For this purpose people come 
from Hardwar to Rishikesh and 
proceed to Devprayag, Tehri, and 
Dharasu. After visiting Jamnotri 
they came to Uttarkashi and Gan- 
gotri; thence to Trijuginarayan, 
Kedara. From 
Rishikesh people can also straight 
way go to Kedara via Devprayag, 
Srinagar, Rudraprayag and Ukhi-* 
math, The other way is to start 
from Kathgodam via Bhimtal, 
Dwarahat, Karnaprayag and Cha- 
moli; then from Chamoli to Ukhi- 
math and Kedara and again from 
Chamoli to Vishnuprayag and 
Badarinath. People usually enter 
via Hardwar*and come back via 
Kathgodam. 

X 


Mahabharata records that the 
Pandavas came to this Gandha- 
madana mount several times. 
Arjuna came here to perform pen- 
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 Gaurikund and 


2 


= Voted, single-minded, long pooja, 
3 Siv a was pleased and asked them 

` to seek any vara. They prayed 
- that Lord Sankara should stay at 

E Kedata permanently in the form: 
` of a ‘Jyotirlinga for the benefit 
and. darsana of humanity. Since 


-— then Siva stays there as a Jyotir- 


linga. The Pandavas, after the 
great war, were advised to come 
‘here in order that they may gain 
mental peace. It is said that Lord 


—Sivd, on seeing the Pandavas, as- - 


— sumed the form of a male buffalo 
> and started running away. When 
— the Pandavas tried to catch Him, 

Siva entered the earth and - only 
the hinder part of His body re- 
mained behind as Kedareswar. It 
- is said that His front part is in 
3 - Nepal The legend says that Siva, 
$ "when He thus entered the ground, 
E became fivefold — His hinder part 
remained at Kedara, His arms at 
` "Tunganatha, . His face at Rudra- 
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1 —natha, His belley at Madhyamesh- 
E: 


wara and -Jata at Kalpeshwara. 
_ All these five places in the Himala- 
` yas are known as Pancha-Kedara 
and the devotees visit all of them. 
کے‎ ' Pandavas prayed Kedara Prabhu 
amd became happy: 
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- “At Kedara, Siva Himself is wor- 
` shipped from time immemorial by 
— the nationals of Bharata in the. 


t "same manner in which the Pan- 
ra x davas worshipped the Lord", - 


: F : —sivapurana, Kotirudra, 19, 18. 
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Entrance tv Kedarnath Temple 


lotus — Kalyanasaugandhikam — 
and desired Bhima to bring them 
in large numbers. Bhima went 


in search of them, met his brother ` | 


and Vayu's son Hanuman, went to | 
Kubera’s lake and brought the de- 
sired lotuses for Draupadi. 


In the Sabha Parva, Arjuna is - 


mentioned as having conquered " 
and crossed the Himalayan region 
and gone to the Rishika country, - 
which is identified with Russia.  ' 
Finally the Pandavas came here 
for the last time and four of them 


passed away near the IBS s : ۱ 


٠ 


hini peak. 3 
Near Kedara ‘starts ‘the river - 
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ance and secure from Siva the 
Pasupata astra. 

The Pandavas came here in 
search of Arjuna when they had 
no news of him for a long time. 
Those who are unable to walk 


on this mountainous way take 
the help of kandi, dandi ar 
jhampan. Draupadi: was not able 


to walk and Ghatotkacha carried 


her in a. kandi. Similarly other 
friends of his carried the other 
Pandavas and sages for some dis- 
tance and relieved them of their 
fatigue. 

Draupadi then came across a 
Very sweet smelling heavenly 





was created by- 
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the Mundkatta Ganesh — 
The legend 


finds 
the headless Ganesh. 
is that Ganesh 
Parvati out of her perspiration and 
made to guard the entrace while 
she was taking her bath. Siva 
accidently came in, Ganesh did not 
permit him to enter, Siva in rage 
cut his head off, and on Parvati's 
request revived him and gave him 
the face of an elephant. 


In winter, the Kedarapuri is 
covered with snow. The Kedara 
Temple is opened when the sun 
enters Mesha or Aries in Vaisakha 
and is closed when the sun enters 
Scorpio. At that time the priests 
go to Ukhimath where the worship 
of Kedaranath is continued in the 
winter season. Even in Vaisakha, 
there is severe cold at Kedara and 
many pilgrims immediately return 
after the darsana without ventur- 
ing to spend a night there. 


Four miles from the temple is a 
precipice leading to the Maha- 
panth peak and is known as Bhai- 
ron Jhap. Devotees used to throw 
themselves off from this summit 
and give up their life, This prac- 
tice, like Sati, has been prohibited 
by an Act of the Government, 


At the time of the Kumbha Mela 
at Hardwar, when the Jupiter is in 
acquarius every 12 years, pilgrim- 
age to Kedara and Badari has a spe- 
cial sanctity, Similarly every six 
years, there is the Ardha-Kumbha. 
On these occasions, the pilgrims 
first attend the Mela at Hardwar 
and then complete their round of 


Kedara and Badari. 
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T Mandakini. It is also called Kali- 
^ ganga. This river joins Alaknanda 
(which flows near Badarinath) at 
-Rudraprayag after a course of 
about 45 miles. A bath in Manda- 
— kimi yields the highest merit. 
> Between the shrines of Badari and 
Kedara stands the mount. With- 
— out it, the distance between the 
"٠١ would be very short. But as 
the mount is difficult to climb, pil- 
grims have to take a circuitous 
route of about. nine days. 


The image of Lord Kedara is in 
the form of a huge rough stone. 


5 * Pilgrims apply ghee and then em- 
"brace this Jyotirlinga of Kedara 
S Prabhu. 


- The priests at Kedara, Gupta- 
i kashi, Ukhimanth and Madhya- 
=  meshvara are under the head 
= Priest called the Raval of Kedar- 
— — nath having his establishment at 
© the Ukhimath. They are Jangam 
E -—Gosains and belong to the Linga- 
z — yat or the Veera Saiva Sect, 

T The road from Gaurikund to 
۲ Kedara, of about eleven miles, is 


* pretty difficult, but full of pictures- 
~~ que mountainous scenes. At Gau- 
1 rikund, there are hot springs and 

~ pilgrims take a bath in them with 


~ great devotion. Gauri is said to 
— have taken her bath here after giv- 
ing birth to Kartikeya. Tradition 
records that a little to the south 
at Trijuginarayan, Siva and Par- 
vati were married and that the 
fire enkindled at the time of their 
— marriage is still burning at the 
— Agnikund. On the. way from 
€ Trijuginarayan to Kedara, .one 
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Sculpture . of  Laxmi-Narayan 
Har-Gowri, Kedarnath 


He should get up, dance before the 
Lord, and stand with closed hands. 
He has.done his life-work. He is 
one with the Lord. His entire 
kula is liberated.” 


In Vishnu Dharma Sutra (100 to 


300 A.D.) Ch. 85, the various sacred | 


places -are named as fit for the 


performance of the shraddha. 7 
the 17th sutra is mentioned Keda- | 


ra which is identified by- Nanda 


Pandita with the famous Kedara of ~~ 
Similarly in ٦ 
sutra 23 is mentioned the river = 
Mahaganga which is identified with ` 


the Himalayas. 


the Alaknanda at Badari. In sutra 


36 is. mentioned the Uttaramansa _ 
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In Kedarakhanda 
that: 


APA Wap ALT 3.۲۰۰۲۲۰۲٥: | 
at وع‎ Wai] qur AAT 
۲٣۲ ۱۷۱ 
“The pilgrimage to Badari with- 
out the darsana of sin-removing 
Kedara is fruitless”. 


it is stated 


Staunch saivites visit Kedara 
alone; staunch vaishnavites visit 
Badari alone; but the mass of the 
Hindu community visit both the 
shrines. Adi Sankaracharya gave 
impetus to the worship of both of 
them. At Badari, he established 
his Jyotirmath. At Kedara, tradi- 
tion has it that Sankaracharya 
gave up his body. 


Lakshmidhar (1100-1130 A.D.) in 
his Tirtha Kalpataru quotes ex- 
tensively from Devi Bhagavata 
about Kedara. That very passage 
is verbatim given in Viramitro- 
daya, Tirthaprakasa. It says that 
ihe Lord Siva stays in the place 
called Jsana  Sikhara. There is 
also the Retaskund and by drink- 
ing its water, it is said there is no 
rebirth. The procedure is thus 
prescribed: “The faithful should 
bathe in river Mandakini and offer 
pindas to the ancestors. Having 
bowed to Siva, Uma, Ganesh and 
other deities, one should thrice 
drink the water from that kunda 
With his left hand, thrice with his 
right hand, thrice with closed 
hands, and thrice directly by the 
mouth, thinking himself to be the 
Nandin, the vehicle of the Lord. 
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perpetually pure with eternal | 
snow, the abode of siddhas, yakshas 
and sadhus, is the king of moun- 
tains. Female yaks spread out 
and waive to him their beautiful 
white tails and prove his sover- 
eign’s title “Giriraja” as if by the 
waiving of the Chamaris. 

Bharavi, describing the Himalaya, 
says: 

1۰ TT 7 

FEAT: THOTT, ۱ 

MTA st SLICE 

۳7۹ HT ۱۱ 
Kiratarjuniyam, 5-22 

“True and liberating knowledge 
has emanated from this place as 
from the srutis, dispelling dark 
ignorance, for the benefit of those 
who seek the highest and the pure 
state of Brahman, devoid of births 
and old age.” 

And here abides Lord Siva. Kali- 
dasa describes Siva in His Yogic 
posture: 

quise ۳7٣1 7- 

Ward ۱ 
SAAT 1171113۴. 

THEA a ATS EA 1 

l Kumarasambhavam 3-45. 


“Siva was seated cross-legged in 
what is called a virasana (each 
foot below the opposite thigh); His 
upper body was fixed and steady; 
He sat straight and erect; His _ 
shoulders raised and inclined; in _ | 
His lap were placed the two hands _ Î 
with upward palms like full blown _ | 
red lotuses.” b 



















` in the Kedara mountains. Shrad- 
7^ dhas at all these places in the 
^ Himalaya region are considered to 
— þe very efficacious. 


In order to practise penance — 
to please Siva to secure the Pasu- 
pata weapon — Arjuna came on 
2 the Gandhamadana mount at a 
=~ place called the Indrakila Hill.. It 
' js identified at Bhilesvara between 
——  manibag and Srinagar. Yudhish- 
thira tells Arjuna that Vyasa had 
-imparted to him an upanishad or 
~~ secret esoteric knowledge and if 
— its application was made judi- 
— — eiously, one would have a clear 
—  — vision and perspective of the en- 
تا‎ universe. 


Sy 2 

SOUSA OT TET AAT |, 

MA IFT GUT TTT ATT |i 
Vana Parva, Ch. 37, 10, 11. 


The whole of this incident is 
woven into a great Mahakavya by 
Poet Bharavi in Kiratarjuniyam. 
_ Siva assumed the form of a Kirata 
— — and made Arjuna fight with him. 

A - Bharavi says . (Kiratarjuniyam 
18- 14). 


5.۲ aN ST HEW Ul 
٣۰٣۲۶ 58 | 
“The Lord was not so much 


£ pleased by his penance as by his 
جا‎ largehearted manliness.” 

















E] This measuring rod of the 
A. - earth, the dear calf of the mother 
E -cow earth, the store-house of end- 
کے‎ les gems and precious herbs, the 
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A philosopher—I think it was — 
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Kant—thought that if the people | 
of the world came to rule them- _ 
selves instead of the princes, there Eu 
would be peace and prosperity inc 
the world. The princes have gone; | 
but the people who rule now hate ce 
"ew 















each other with greater venom. 


The basis of hatred runs on some ES 
such lines: 


it و‎ 
کے‎ AS he 
è ae y : oe 





I belong to one race; you, to. E. ; d 
other. In fact ما‎ no 3 
race is pure. - D 

I speak one language; you, an: _ 3 
other. Truly speaking, language ~~ 

5 


never brings estrangement by it- 
self. | ES 
I come from one country; you, _ 
from another. Truly speaking, _ 
the ancestors of all of us have been ` 
immigrants to our respective coun- _ 
tries at one time or another. "e 
I have one religion, you have an- E 
other. In fact, true concept of = 
God leads only to the religion of = 
love. 3 aa 


In spite of truths I have referred: 
to, man has been parted from. man. 
in this way. Why in the name of | 
civilization have millions been — 
butchered, wounded or uprooted xA a 
in different lands during the: DE 
forty years? Aue 
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K. M. Munshi 


THIS HID 


0۷ ARS to ‘end wars’ have been 
| fought and they have left 
MI us no better. The world is 
more disunited ioday than ever 
before. 

It is an unfortunate epoch—Mr. 
Churchill recently called it “hide- 
ous?^—in which we live. Since 
1514 when the German people 
under an exaggerated sense of 
their superiority set out to conquer- 
the world, there has been no cessa- 
tion of fighting. There have been 
truces but no peace. `~ 

Before nationalism dominated the 
world, whatever the misdeeds of 
princes and their organization of 
power, the general faith in God 


and the Moral Order sustained the : 


idea of the brotherhood of man. 
In medieval Europe, for instance, 
the Catholic Church was a world 
Structure, the God and his Vicar 
were symbols of its unity. In 
India, Vasudaiva Kutumbakam *the 
whole world a family' was a living 
value; under its influence various 
communities and creeds lived in 


amity. 

Then came nationalism. Group 
selfishness replaced individual 
selfishness. It became strong, not 


through mutual trust and affection, 
but by exploiting hatred towards 


other groups. Any excuse was 
good enough to develop mass 
hatred. 


J 
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now a more sympathetic under- 
standing of world problems bet- 
ween nations and nations—at any 
rate among some—than ever be- 
fore. 


The religious conflicts have been 
giving place to a true approach. 
Thinking men have come to realise 
that what is wrong with the world 
is the disregard of the Spirit. Man 
cannot work for war and dream 
of peace. If man has to conquer, 
he has to do it not with the sava- 
gery of a murderer, but with the 
spiritual approach of the ancient 
Rishi. © 


The greatest service that think- 
ing men can render is to bring 
home to all men and nations the 
realization of one great truth: 
Man is essentially the same every- 
where; and the earth is for all. 


Such service alone will lead to 
the wide consciousness which will 
embrace all men. 


2 Ceu cy 


—The Acts 17. 


2 lad consciousness of  world- 
: m unity than ever before. There is 





` The truly great can appreciate one another because 
Their disciples decry Gurus 


—Sri Ramana Maharishi. 


God that made the world and all things therein, > 


nations of men to dwell on all 
For in Him we live, and move, 
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control his own power to hate. 
While he can exploit natural pro- 


cesses to fulfil the selfish group 
aims, he has become clouded in the 


spirit, which alone makes all men 
one. 


Instead of emphasizing the di- 


| vine essence in all, .man loves to 


regard himself as an insect, strug- 
gling against everyone for enjoy- 
ment of material comforts. Instead 
of seeing all in God and God in all, 
he sees self in himself, an anti- 
self in every one else. 


It would however be erroneous 


: ` jf we forget to look on the other 


side of the shield. Wars and con- 
fiicts, genocides and racial jealou- 
sies and the degrading creed of 
materialism have awakened man 


` to what is wrong with the world. 


If men have been brutal, men have 
also yielded to love in an increas- 
ing measure. There is more wide- 
spread 


hath made of one blood all 
the face of the earth.... 


` drea l ۲ p 5. "ub. s^ o- 
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E that is their swadharma. 
E other than their own because that is theirs: 
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Bertrand Russell 


-> LLRI, Present and Pass ٦ 


tions, formerly leaders.of civiliza- 

tion, led astray by preachers ںان‎ 
bombastic nonsense. I have seen  .- 
cruelty, persecution, and supersti- 7 
tion increasing by leaps and . — 
bounds, until we have almost x 
reached the point where praise of 
rationality is held to mark a man 

as an old fogey regrettably sur- 
viving from a bygone age. All this 

is depressing, but gloom is a use- . 
less emotion. In order to escape - 
from it, I have been driven to 
study the past with more attention 
than I had formerly given to it, 
and have found, as Erasmus found, 
that folly is perennial and yet the _ 
human race has survived. The ^ 
follies of our own times are easier  - 
to bear when they are seen against : 
the background of past follies. In ٦ 
what follows I shall mix the silli- 
nesses of our day with those of _ 


<. 
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AN is a rational animal — former centuries. Perhaps the re- | 

so at least I have been told. SWt may help in seeing our own — —- 

Throughout a long life, I times in perspective, and as not _ = 
nave looked diligently for evidence ™uch worse than other ages that  — 
in favour of this statement, but so OUr ancestors lived through with- E 
far I have not had the good fortune out ultimate EEE E 


to come across it, though I have x 

searched in many countries spread J 

over three continents. On the One of the most widespread po- ~ 
contrary, I have seen the world pular maxims is, "human nature _ 
plunging continually further into cannot be changed.” No one can - 
madness. I have seen great na- say whether this is true or not (8 
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In fact adult “human nature” is 
extremely variable according to 
the circumstances of education. 
Food and sex are very general re- 
quirements, but the hermits of the 
Thebaid eschewed sex altogether 
and reduced food to the lowest 
point compatible with survival. 
By diet and training, people can 
be made ferocious or meek, master- 
ful or slavish, as may suit the edu- 
cator. There is no nonsense so 
arrant that it cannot be made the 
creed of the vast majority by ade- 
quate governmental action. 


The power of governments over 
men's belief has been very great 
ever since the rise of large states. 
The great majority of Romans be- 
came Christian after the Roman 
Emperors had been converted. In 
the parts of the Roman Empire 
that were conquered by the Arabs, 
most people abandoned Christiani- 
ty for Islam. The division of 
Western Europe into Protestant 
and Catholic regions was deter- 
mined by the attitude of govern- 
ments in the sixteenth century. 
But the power of ‘governments 
over belief in the present day is 
vastly greater than at any earlier 
time, A. belief however untrue, is 
important when it dominates the 
actions of large masses of men. In 
this sense, the beliefs inculcated 
before the last war by the Japa- 
nese, Russian and German Gov- 
ernments were important. Since 
they were completely divergent, 
they could not all be true, ‘though 
they could well all be false. Un- 
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without first defining “human na- 
ture.” But as used it is certainly 
false. When Mr. A. utters the 
maxim, with an air of portentous 
and conclusive wisdom, what he 
means is that all men everywhere 
will always continue to behave as 


"they do in his own home town. 


A little anthropology will dispel 
this belief. Among the Tibetans, 
one wife has many husbands, be- 


- cause men are too poor to support 


a whole wife; yet family life, 
according to travellers, is no more 
unhappy than elsewhere. The 
practice of lending one's wife to 
a guest is very common among 


— uncivilized tribes. The Australian 


aborigines, at puberty, undergo a 
very painful operation which, 
throughout the rest of their lives, 
greatly diminishes sexual potency. 
Infanticide, which might seem 
contrary to human nature, was al- 
most universal before the rise of 
Christianity, and is recommended 
by Plato to prevent over-popula- 
tion. Private property is not re- 
cognized among some savage tribes. 
Even among highly civilized peo- 


: ple, economic considerations will 


override what is called 
nature". 


“human 
In Moscow where there 


~ isan acute housing shortage, when 


an unmarried woman is pregnant, 


- it often. happens that a number of 


men contend for the legal right to 
be considered the father of the 
Prospective child, because who- 
ever is judged to be the father 


. acquires the right to share the wo- 
- men's room, and half a room is- 
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ness is fear of being involved in. oe 
the next war. If political organi- 3 
zation were such. as to make war 
obviously unprofitable there is- 


MT x . 
"EM tob 


nothing in “human nature" that . 3 
would compel its occurrence, or Ec 
make average people unhappy be- - 2 
cause of its not occurring. ELS 


* 


The discovery that man can he 
scientifically manipulated, and that _ 
governments can turn large masses 
this way or that as they choose, 
is one of the causes of our mis- 
fortunes. There is as much diffe. 
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rence between a collection of men- 3 
tally free citizens and a com- کے‎ 
munity moulded by modern me- Tom 
thods of propaganda as there is 
between a heap of raw materials E 
and a battleship. Education, which _ a 
was at first made universal in ` 
order that all might. be able to read _ 


and write, has been found capable ~~ 
of serving quite other purposes. 
By instilling nonsense it unifies © 
populations and generates collec- _ 2s 
tive enthusiasm. If all govern- 5g 
ments taught the same nonsense, c 
the harm would not be so great. 3 
Unfortunately each has its own- 
brand, and the diversity. serves tos 
produce hostility between the de- 4 
votees of different creeds. If there e s 
is ever to. be peace in the world, edm 
governments will have to. agree. p 
either to inculcate no dogmas, one 2 










all to inculcate the same. z E 
[Condensed from. “UNPOPULAR CE 
ESSAYS."] 
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fortunately they were such as to 
inspire men with an ardent desire 
to kill one another, even to the 
point of almost completely inhibit- 
ing the impulse of self-preserva- 
lion. No one can deny, in face of 
the evidence, that it is easy, given 
military power, to produce a popu- 
lation of fanatical lunatics. It 
would be equally easy to produce 
a population of sane and reasonable 
people, but many governments do 
not wish to do so, since such peo- 
ple would fail to admire the poli- 
ticians who are at the head of these 
governments. 


. There is one peculiarly pernicious 
application of the doctrine that 
“human nature” cannot be chang- 
ed. This is the dogmatic assertion 
that there will always be wars, be- 
cause we are so constituted that 
we feel a need of them. What is 
true is that a man who has had 
the kind of diet and education that 
most men have, will wish to fight 
when provoked. But he will not 
actually fight unless he has a 
chance of victory. It is very 
annoying to be stopped by a police- 
man, but we do not fight him be- 
cause we know that he has the 
overwhelming forces of the state at 
his back. People who have no 
occasion for war do not make any 
impression of being psychologically 
thwarted. Sweden has had no war 
Since 1814, but the Swedes are one 
of the happiest and most contented 
nations in the world. The only 


‘Cloud upon their national happi- 
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F No matter. how we approach 
E the subject of security, we find character as its basic ingre- 
= Character is the foundation of security in the 

individual, in the family, in the community , the nation, 
- and in the world of nations... . 


|. THE WAY TO SECURITY 


C. Link 


what the individual does for him- 
self. The former comes from out- 
side the individual, the latter 
comes from within. Social se- 
curity consists largely of benefits 
and money given to the individual. 
Personal security comes from ha- 
bits and beliefs which the indivi- 
dual develops for himself and which 
make him self-reliant under almost 
any circumstances. 


Probably the chief weakness in 
our current thinking about securi- 
ty ls its emphasis on social secur j- 
ty and its neglect of personal se- 
curity. It is the emphasis on se- 
curity from without rather than 
security from within. Certainly 
the modern concept of social secu- 
rity ignores some of the most ele- 
mentary facts of human nature — 
the love of family, the depth of fa- 


mily ties, and the sense of filial 
auty, ; 


* 
‘Much has been said in recent 
years about the mature mind, emo- 
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- Social security is what his family 


What is security? .... 


dient.... 


Henry 


HAT is security? The dic- 
tionary defines it as safety; 


Ew 





protection; freedom from 
` fear, anxiety, or care; freedom 
` from uncertainty or doubt. Web- 


— ster's definition includes “the con- 
. dition of being firmly fastened or 
fixed". This is a very important 
2 aspect of security. The man who 
is happily married is firmly fasten- 
ed. The man who has a steady job 
— 4s fastened, secure. The person 
| With a religion,'a set of principles, 
; 2 à a ا ا‎ Hp is fastened. Always, 
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EC. -No matter how we.define securi- 
IE there is now a growing convic- 
75 tion that it is not attainable on the 
road we have been following. The 
" ;opular emphasis in recent years 
y= has been on material security and 
۔‎ on wholesale ‘social security. 
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5 or Society does for the individual. 
M. Personal security. is the result of 
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“stuffy”. E 
ning to see, once more, that he > 
man of principle is the safe man. — 







himself, his family, and his E | 
bours. He can be relied on not to 
steal another’s wife, 
money, automobile, or other ےت‎ 
sessions. He can be relied on not - 
to covet. his neighbour's good for- 
tune or higher position or greater - E 
wealth. Being mature in character — | 
he will not waste his energies or E 
his thoughts on how to lift up him- 
self. He can be relied on not to Y 
lie about others, or to utter damag- ٠ 
ing half-truths. He will not com- . | 
mit violence or murder. He will 
not, knowingly, vote for any form 
of government that advocates steal 
ing or violence. 2 





















Life has been relatively secure = 
just because we have had so -many - F 
citizens of good character. But, LM m 
several philosophers have now — 
stated, we are living on the, moral - 
momentum of our past. Our. pres 
sent security is still the result of 
the character training of earlie 23 
years. See ea 











What is “character training 8 and 
what are the principles that mal e 
character? I know of no bet 
principles to start with than tl ose 
expressed in the Ten Comma 
ments. : E SESS eum 


Because the Ten. Comm mar 
are couched in the phraseol ogy of 
“Thou shalt not’ " they lave often 
been. described “as negati ive aud d in- 
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.He is a good -security risk for 
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tional maturity, and the mature 
personality. Less and less has been 
said about the mature character. 
The concept of character and cha- 
racter development was once the 
focal point of education. Today 
this concept has all but disappear- 
ed from our thinking. 


And yet, no matter, how we ap- 
proach the subject of security, we 
find character as its basic ingre- 
dient. Security is no more possi- 
ble without character than life is 
without air or a building without 
a foundation. Character is the 
foundation of security in the indi- 
vidual, in the family, in the com- 
munity, the nation, and in the 
world of nations. 


The man of mature character is 
a man who can be relied upon. No 
matter what the circumstances, he 
can be depended on to act in a 
definite way. He is not just a 
good man or a man of good will, 
but a man whose qualities of good- 
ness are predictable. That is, he 
can be depended on to act accord- 
ing to certain spiritual standards of 
right and wrong, and not according 
to expediency or his own selfish 
interests. 


The man of mature character is 
one who has learned to subordinate 
his passions and his impulses to 
certain spiritual standards. Such 
a man has sometimes been describ- 
ed as a “man of principle". . There 
has been a tendency in recent years 
to disparage the man of principle 
as being rigid, dull and even 
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Among the reasons for the de- 
cline in the emphasis on these 
principles is the doctrine of change. 
This doctrine, heavily emphasized 
in recent years especially by the 
advocates of Progressive Educa- 
tion, goes somewhat. as follows: 


“We live in an age of change. 
The airplane, the radio, the auto- 
matic washer, and other products 
of science are revolutionizing our 
ways of living. They change not 
only our personal habits, but the 
habits and institutions of society. 
In order to keep abreast of these 
changes, we must change our 
habits of thinking too. We must 
open our minds to the new. We 
must accept the novel even though 
it contradicts the old. We must 
not cling to old-fashioned ideas and 
beliefs long after their usefulness 
has been outgrown. Change is the 
order of the day.” 


If ever there was a doctrine of 
immaturity and insecurity, this is 
it. There can be no security un- 
less there are fixed foundations on 
which to build. There can be no 
Maturity of character unless there 
are permanent principles and ideals 
to which a man can hold. The 
Sailor at sea is subject to the chan- 
ges of winds, currents, and wea- 
ther; but the north Star, the com- 
Pass, and the lighthouse remain 
With these aids he can 
bring his ship to port. 


[Condensed from Omnibook.] 





People Dm not t lack strength; they lack will. 


E = Victor £ Hugo. 


fixed. 









: E ‘Positive system rests squarely on 
ee these Commandments. The key 
- to this system is the concept of the 
. dignity of the individual. Even 
AE atheists and agnostics will not dis- 
کو‎ pute this point. But where does 
` “this idea come -from? What sup- 
em ports it and gives it strength? 


E E Indisputably it springs from the 
- Judaco-Christian doctrine that all 
3 men are the children of God, that 
SE they are created in God’s image, 
— and that they are possessed of 
immortal souls. 


What implements this concept of 
d . dignity and makes it.a working 
— creed if not the Ten Command- 
ES ` ments? The first element in a 
"n n an's dignity is his belief that he 
Bais: the child of God, that he is an 
تی‎ important unit in a divine order. 
m he second: element is his respect 
p for the dignity of others. It is im- 
` pos sible to love one's neighbour or 
= respect his dignity without res- 
- pectiríg, as a minimum, the Com- 
a E landments: . 




































im Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
7 "hou shalt not steal. 

shalt not bear false witness‏ سی 
iH y against thy neighbor.‏ 

| Ti how shalt not covet:... any- 
thing that is thy neighbor's. 

- Nc o individual, ‘no racial group, 
-T 07 «democracy can have security 


here re these principles are not 
ok Served. 
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Chandrashanker Shukla _ 


He asked the sceptic “to reinstate 
religion in his heart". “When you © 2 ; 
take religion you take all. Religion t 
must govern all life’. m 


The tirade of the Marxists is, in کے‎ 
fact, directed against dogmatic _ = 
r eligion which they wish to *"sup-- x 
press" if possible. Their preaching c 
on social happiness, nevertheless, - à; 
*are not without the spirit of reli - uS 
gion.” Why should one person - = 
sacrifice his or her own happiness 3 
for that of others? Why should — 
people stint themselves for the ٦ 
sake of the common good of society? — 
Why should the present generation ~ 
tighten the belts in order that the E 
generations to come may be able to _ 
live a happier life? Herein lies. 
the true spirit of religion, the es- _ 
sence of which lies in selftrans- — 
cendence, self-forgetfulness, selfs 3 
effacement, rising above one's own | 
narrow egoism, spending oneself in - 
the service of the larger group, andi 
seeking to merge oneself in the نت‎ 


Infinite. B 3 
Gandhiji had just this considera: 
tion in mind when, in 1934, he sa 
about Pandit Jawaharlal; He 
keeps me in his pocket. Two wren S 
do not necessarily put the same - 
thing in identical language. Though - 
the goal is the same, our pis 
to it are جا ھا‎ We are aware 


tons 
ACT کہ جا‎ TE 


vaster Reality—call it God or the 
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Gandhiji’s View 


TRUE RELIGION 


of 


Lib ملعلا ہہ‎ from the Com- 
R oun point of view, “is 
LS gigantic deception.” 
“Since it is the aim of a religion 
to promote the spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual it is obvious 
that in a Communist State in which 
the interests of the individual are 
subordinated to those of the State, 
all religious beliefs must he dis- 
couraged. Nothing must be allow- 
ed to compete with the individual’s 
loyalty and clevotion to the State. 
The attitude of Communists to re- 
ligion is in keeping with their be- 
lief that consciousness is a deriva- 
tive of matter.” 


Religion, on the other hand, was, 
to Gandhiji, the rudder of the ship 


of life. “The root meaning of reli- 
gion,” said he “is ‘that which 
binds’. The root meaning of the 
Sanskrit equivalent, dharma, is 


‘that which holds’. It sustains a 


person as nothing else does. It is 
rock-bottom fundamental mora- 
lity. When morality incar- 


nates itself in a living man it 
becomes religion, because it binds, 


it holds, it sustains him in the hour . 
of trial." 


*My life is governed by 
religion. I have said that even my 
politics are derived from my reli- 
gion. I never lost sight of the 
principle that governs my life 
when I began dabbling in politics.” 
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sion, aggression and injustice. 
When it condones any of these 
things, when it compromises with 
power and prestige, when it pat- 
ches up peace with the forces of 
evil, it becomes poor, unreal and 
nerveless. Religion is revolution 
or nothing.” 


However, says he, “the practical 
rejection of religion with which 
Marxism is now identified seems 
to be needless. Simply because 
our interests are social, it does not 
follow that we should cut ourselves 
off from the spiritual. Spiritual 
awareness and social efficiency are 
not only consistent but also com- 
plementary. To ignore the spiritual 
is to restrict one’s capacity for 
social work.” 


Humanism thus is a part of reli- 
gion but not a substitute for it. 


In essence religion is spiritual 
redemption and not social reform. 
sanctity and holiness may imply 
service and fellowship, but cannot 
be equated with them. 


Gandhiji derived his love of man 
from his love of God. “My trust 
is solely in God,” he said. “And 


I trust men only because I trust 
God.” 





apud سد‎ Vote yo Pe OSS 


۲ " , * 
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—Rigveda. 


و 





be the relentless enemy of oppres- 





Truth is one; only the wise describe it in many ways. 


E To God, in reality, none is dear and none v epugnant. . 
p -- to Him none is high or low or ned because he cares 


of this difference. He tells me that 
. he does not like my religiosity, my 
spirituality. Though he is a deeply 
religious man, and spiritual too, he 
uses an exaggerated language.” A 
man, who wears himself out in the 
disinterested service of humanity, 
rises above all considerations of 
. the self, and employs none but the 
purest means for the furtherance 
of the cause he espouses, has un- 
doubtedly the spirit of religion in 
him, whether he describes himself 
as religious or not. 


The present reaction - against 
‘religion’—especially among those 
- who are earnest searchers after 
۔‎ "Truth—is due to the travesty and 
` abuse of religion by its so-called 
— protagonists who, in its name, set 
— the seal of approval on inhuman 
— customs, the differentiation bet- 
"ween high and low, and the ex- 
m) - ploitation of man by man. Such 
3 practices, repugnant as they are to 
— the head and heart of enlightened 
x - humanity, can never form part of 
oe. ^ religion and are plainly irreligious. 

Religion, which in fact is worship 
E of God, can never allow, much less 
e ` approve, the suppression and ex- 

D. ploitation of man whom “God has 
E in His own image." "Reli- 
n," says Radhakrishnan, “should 
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turatra stands to his eternal cre- 
dit. و‎ E 
In response to a : request from — 
one Aurwa he made a gift of his _ 
own power of procreation to him, È 
who -was childless and longed for - 4 
children. This strange offer of E. 
gift had completely emasculated ss 
him. Thus, he felt constrained to 
formulise a Vedic sacrifice ( cha- | 
turatra) by the performance of ES 
which he was blessed with Ter 


children. ae = 


He was our first astronomer, who - 3 
made a systematic study of. the | | 
theories concerning the eclipses of 38 
the Sun and the Moon. The Rig- | 2 
veda and the Brahmandapurana. E 
familiarise us with ا‎ the astro- Er 
nomer. - 


According to Vay upurana, Atri E E. 

























SEL 
Brahma, whom Brahma ‘during ot 


Swayambhuva Manvantara cause d 
to be born out of his mind. : um | 

Atri also figures as one of the 
sons-in-law of the King . Daksha, , 
his wife Anasuya being the daugh- 
ter of Daksha. Daksha incurred t ne 
wrath of Lord Shiva by not in vit- 
ing him to the Vedic sacrifice he 
performed.. In the wholesale "Out 
that ensued, Atri met with his 
death as also. others who 7 ver mE 


































is one of the ten sons of Lord - 


experienced 


chim. He was then th he 
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Our Vedic Seers—3 
SAGE 


F Sage Atri mention has 
| been made repeatedly in the 
Rigveda. Many 80ء‎ 
hymns deal with the life and acti- 
vities of this unique personality. 


Atri appears as a political figure. 
In a quarrel between a king and 
his subjects over the legitimate 
demand of the people for their due 
representation in the governance 
of the land, he champions the 
cause of the people and courts im- 
prisonment. Atri was perhaps the 
first satyagrahi in the history of 
mankind to court imprisonment 
over a political issue. It was he 
who gave a form and content to 
the concept of the democratic form 
of Government. 


He is also known as ۰ 
janya. Once he accidentally fell 
into the sacrificial pit of fire and 
was almost completely burnt. The 
physicians who attended on him 
were the Aswin brothers. They 
also worked for his release from 
imprisonment. . He 
much hardship while in prison. 
.One Rigvedic hymn gives a vivid 
` description of his prison life. 


The fifth kanda of the Rigveda 
hails him as the progenitor of an 
illustrious race of men who were 
` mantradrishtas. The formulation 
of a Vedic sacrifice known as cha- 
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kas divided into nine chapters. It 
deals with a number of expiatory 
rites. Atri Smriti comprises nine 
chapters and treats of the same 
subject found in the Samhita. 
Manu draws copiously from the 
armoury of Atri Samhita and 
Atri Smriti. He holds him as his 
authority. Datlaka Mimamsa is 
full of quotations from Atri Atri 
is said to have produced two more 
works,  Laghvatri  Smriti and 
Brahadatraya Smriti. He also 
wrote a book on Vastu Sastra. He 
was the disciple of Romaharsha on 
the authority of Vayu Purana. 
There is a Rigvedic hymn of ten 
Rks. each of which is claimed to 
be intuitively perceived by ten 


illustrious descendants of Sage 
Atri. 
How an  obsequial solemnity 


should be observed and even such 
minor details as the prohibition on 
certain vegetables as unworthy of 
such solemn occasion have been 
dealt with in a dialogue between 
Atri and Nimi. After the Brah- 
mins who took part in the Vedic 
Sacrifice, Somayaga have been duly 
rewarded, a special gift of gold is 
to be offered to a descendant of 
Atri The injunction is:— 

AAT fgxvd 6 
Such is the esteem and veneration 
in which the descendants of Atri 


are held. The pravara of Atri 
gotra runs thus;— 


aft FATT and arare 


It is . 


ye 


۲ : 44 


: five children. He was restored to 


life during Vivaswata Manvan- 
tara by the grace of Lord Shiva. 


~The Mahabharata and the Bhaga- 


vata and other Puranas also des- 
cribe him as one of the Prajapatis. 


Yet another woman, also named 
Anasuya was destined to marry 
him soon after his restoration to 
life during Vivaswata Manvanta- 
ra. She bore him three sons 
Durvasa and Soma. (Vide 
Vayu, Brahmanda, Matsya, Mar- 
Kandeya Puranas and Agni Bhaga- 
vata). The Bhagavaia has it that 
the Moon God had his birth .out 
Hence the 


When the God Vayu and Haiha- 
yarjuna were engaged in a deadly 
combat with each other Rahu had 
on purpose eclipsed the Moon and 


— the -Sun and threw the entire 
— world in utter darkness. 


At the 
request of the Devas, Atri shone 


— forth as the Moon and dispelled 
— the darkness. 
~  Sutrakaras, says 
۰ Matsya Purana hails him as a 
— Maharishi. 
— disciple of Gautama held to be the 
e inearnation of Lord Shiva. 


He is one of the 
Vayu  Purana. 


He was the renowned 


also said that Atri is one of the 


- "Vyasas. 


- There are two treatises attribut- 
ed to Atri, one, Atri Samhita and 


~ the other Atri Smriti, Atri Sam. 
| kita consists of four hundred slo- 
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of the eyes of Atri. 


"Moon is praised as afta 6۰۰ : 
—- born out of the eyes of Atri. 
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a commission in the army he was _ c: 
barred from it on account of his 
lowly birth. As a result he Jot =a 
ed a law school whérefrom he was_ 
expelled for taking part in student - 
agitation for which he was arrest- _ z 
ed and jailed. He cherishes a bul- 
let wound on his forehead which 
he sustained at that time. z 3 


His brilliance and indefatigable “7 
spirit enabled him ultimately to 
gain admission into the army | 
academy where he passed with 3 
honours. He got a commission in ٦ 
1938 and steadily rose in rank till 
he led a battalion in the Palestine a E 
War. It was during the progress - 
of this war when his country fared .— 
ill with failing shells and emet a 
handgrenades that he decided to 
strike. i 


He quietly called. a few tested | a 
gallant fellow officers into confer- 
ence in camera and announced his. - = 
decision. Together they presented — 
General Naguib, a popular and _ M 
presentable show-man at the time. 
so far as the outside world was. E 
concerned, with this ultimātu n S 
“Lead us or be arrested.”. E 


۲ e “our js 


Naguib 
said ‘yea’ and the lightning cow چ0‎ ee 4 
was carried out in July 1952. Nas: | و‎ 
ser constituted the 13-man Military - e 
J unta or Liberation. Council: iue m 


When he sought . 
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Our Fertnightly Profile—19 


A T 37, Jamal Abdel Nasser, 

VAN x the  warrior-patriot, coup- 
cj hero and Prime Minister of 
Egypt, enjoys a unique position in 
the counsels of the Near and Far- 
Eastern politics of today. More 
than anything else, his successful 
riddance of his country of the triple 
evils of a venal monarchy, British 
exploitation and dismal poverty of 
the peasantry, in the manner in 
which he has, entitles him to that 
respect. He is the least loquacious 
of statesmen though, and leaves 
the world guessing on his next 
move. 


Born in 1918 in a village -call- 
ed Morra (meaning bitter), in 
Alexandria, of a minor postal offi- 
cial, his early environment severe- 
ly embittered him against the then 
administration of his country as:a 
whole; and it is a safe bet that in 
some vague manner he resolved 
even then on what he has accom- 
plished. But it is not given to all 
to see the successful achievement 


. of boyhood's desires. 


Nasser had to spend his early 
years in Cairo, whose cosmopolitan 
life and his poverty cruelly con- 
trasted to add fuel to the smoul- 
dering fire in his heart against the 
prevailing order. 
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Naguib as President, 
and Prime Minister 
while Nasser chose to 
remain as his mili- 
tary aide. Embassies 





Muslim Brotherhood, 

























were assured that the | E KE 
- : ای‎ b. کک ا‎ = 1 
of which Nasser was 2 ای ا‎ 
No.1, had no further | ua web 
intention. than purg- EX ah کٹ‎ 
ing Egypt of its para- | کا‎ 
sites. But it did not | hoo EM 
take long for the ex- | ک۵‎ 
perienced eyes of | eet 
foreign diplomats to i P 
- , discover, who really | - "Ime 
£- pulled the wires. © | - D NP T 
È E Kt 
E. At last the inevi- k و ا مم‎ R 
SR table confliet between "woo f o M E 
- — Naguib and Nasser j i vos Eos ý 
cá developed but  dis- ای انی ےکک‎ 
= appointed the world : NS V 3 
—  — thoroughly by the | 1 3 * a 
= characteristic manner ; تح یا‎ pis 
_ of its. solution of | ; 5 fos 
— ^ which we are witness bes 
today. 459 
1 435 prime Minister Nasser and Gamal Salem, Dy. Prime | 
Tall, soldierly, with Been bi a 90 at ihe HQ of the Revolu- 3 
-a poised arrogance meil in "dp uc they gripped the all | 
- posts. 


E | in his walk, . deep 
ES -thoughtful eyes and just-appearing Naguib is a good orator, with the 
7 5 sts of grey on his tuft, he is gift of the gab, tub-thumper and 
زی‎ "the sort of person at whom women  baby-kisser. He loves to play the 
. like to look on the sly. But Nas. role of the grand Turk while Nas- 
‘ser. has been married since a boy 5° likes to work behind the scenes: 
| of 15 in the school!- He has two and doggedly too till achievement. 
- sons and two daughters. He shares Nasser de a good committee man 
and can shake hands with the Bri- ۰ 
tish Charge d'affaires at a cocktail 
party amidst the thickest conflict. — 


1 


v e 3 
E : Ss z this in common with Naguib; they 
E! both love family life immensely. 
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The Great Synthetic Force between Hinduism and Islam 


ABUL FAZL 


[Abul FazUs work MUNAJAT. Published in the Medieval 
India Quarterly, Vols. 3 and 4, by Dr. S. A. A. Rizvi, M.A., 
Ph.D.] : 


divine light and inspiration: from 
Almighty himself. 
brought us from the unitary- abode 
of pre-existence which was a house 
of peace, into the abode of multi- _ 
plicity which is a mine of noise 


and a house of wickedness, make 7 


the visionary appearances mirror- . 
image of Thine own elegance, not _ 
a cause of veiling and- separation. 

Make these impressions of thought 
a treasure of wisdom and prudence, 
not tools of ignorance and blind- 
ness." 


Though -Abul Fazl. prays for 
Gnosis (which is ‘pdssible only 
through Divine blessing), he lays 


far greater stress on acquiescence — ——- 


and gratitude which he considers 


to be the highest form of prayer - — 


He prayed, “Everybody wants - 
something from Thine magnificent: 


hall of audience, but I pray for Sees 
Acquiescence in Thee. O God, keep ' ٦ 
me steady on the highway of Thine =} 
my ہی‎ 
heart and soul from the slip of . ٣ 


contentment and preserve 


the body of clay and water." 


Abul Fazl laid great stress on .. 
controlling one's passions and sub- ` 
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mew HE whole work reflects the 

nr | radiant faith of Abul Fazl in 

ng God and joy in His service. 
To him God is the Creator and the 
sole cause of all existence. He is 
the prime mover of all things, the 
Eternal Wisdom. He is Self-sub. 
sisting, All-knowing and All-power- 
ful. He is the true Agent and the 
Necessary Being. He is the Eternal 
Spirit, unreachable and unfathom- 
ablc. 


"The celestial do not know the 
Truth", he argued “nor do the ter- 
restrial have any knowledge of the 
reality of Almighty. For the pru 
dent there is nothing greater than 
the search (of the True Path), 
while the theologians are engrossed 
in idle talk". 


Having regarded all discussions 
and contemplation on the nature 
of Godhead as futile, he prayed for 





NOTE: Abul Fazl was free from sectarian 
bias; his conception of God was universal; His 
acquiescence’ to God is akin to the Sharanagati of 


. the Gita, No wonder under his spiritual influence 


r was able to create harmony out of bitter 
conflict and found one of the most magnificent 
¢mprics known to history. 


—E dito T. 
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that they will thus achieve salva 
tion. Constructing places of wor- 
ship was, in his opinion, no way of 
praising God because the Finite 
symbols bore no relation to the 
Infinite. 


“With such belief, he prays fer- . 


ventiy to Almighty to lead him 
along the path of True Search and 
to free him from the leaders of 
dogmatic faith. He says, “Free me 
from blind following (Taqlid) and 
give me the diploma of True 
Search (Tahqiq)". (cf. Gita II). 
Abul Fazl was not satisfied with 
the power of search for the reali- 
ty which was bestowed on him, 
out wanted that others should also 
be given the strength to foliow the 
same path. He prayed, *Show to 


the prisoners of blind following 
and such undiscerning persons 


who are groping in the dark, but 
cannot find their way, the correct 
path, since Thou hast blessed us 
with freedom from blind following 
and given us a monarch who pro- 
tects true faith and who having 
discarded blind following is march- 
ing on the path of Truth and 
Righteousness.” 
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jugation of the lower self, for he 
knew that the lower self was striv- 


ing against the higher and nobler 
-nature of man. He prays, "Give 


us the capacity to act in a way that 


- instead of Seeking ourselves, we 


sirive for Thee. Give us the train- 


-ing of character that we abandon 


our selfish desires and seek near- 
ness to thine threshold." 


In the light of these thoughts, 
prayer to Him could not naturally 
be confined to formal worship or 
dogmatic prayer. “The Kaba of 
clay”, he argued, “was only on one 
side but the Qibla of heart was 
everywhere". In the temples 
there was nothing but stone and 


. wall and in the mosques there 


was nothing but vexation and dis- 
In Presence.one was spell. 
bound with amazement, and in 
Retirement one was afflicted by 
solitariness. Neither was there 
peace in the palace nor disappoint- 
ment in the abode of grief. There 
was neither power to cry nor 
strength to keep silence. He ridi- 


—— culed those who thought that they 
—-eould ‘worship Almighty only in 


mosques or temples, and those who 


. tress. 
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ELI AMAT? 


In this story a king, his com- 3 ہے‎ 
mander-in-chief and the latter’s ; 
beautiful wife, all excel in the 
higher virtues in their own 
way. The trite question is then 
posed by the clever ghoul as to 
whose is the superior virtue. 
King Vikramaditya’s answer, as 
"usual, is supero, | 


» 
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eg 


the female divinities of Indra’: و‎ Ed 
paradise would feel abashed. E = 


On beholding beauty of this kind, - E 
so abundantly rich in all graces, | 
they decided among themselves, 
saying, “If such a woman enters - 
the king's household, the king will — 
become her slave, and will not give 
a thought to the affairs of the ; gov. E. ^ 
ernment. Hence, it is better to. tell - è 
the king that she is .ا‎ 
and not worthy of him. " Eu 


Having determined thus, they وی‎ 
“came thence to the king, and gave ES 
the following account: *We: have ~ e 
seen the girl; she is mot worth; : 
of you." d 

On hearing this, the king said said to. 
the merchant, “I will not wed her.” - 
Thereupon what does. E ho the ms p 

hor ! 
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Vetala Pachchisi—16 . 





| O "King Vir Vikramadityal 
adi There is a city named Chan- 
dr ashekhar, and a merchant named 
Ratandatt was an inhabitant there- 
of. He had only one daughter, 
whose name was Unmadini. 





When she attained womanhood, 
her father went to the king of the 
place, and said, “Your majesty! J 
have a daughter; if you desire to 
possess her, take her; otherwise I 
will give her to some one else." 


When the king heard this, he 
suminoned two or three old ser- 
vants, and said to them, “Go and 
inspect the appearance of the mer- 
chant's daughter." 


They .came to the merchant's 
house at the monarch's bidding, 
and all became fascinated at the 


Sight of her beauty,—such beauty, 
..as if a brilliant light was placed 


in a dark house: eyes like those of 
a gazelle; plaits of hair like female 
snakes; eyebrows like a bow; nose 


' like a parrot's; a set of teeth like 


a string of pearls; lips like the 
bimb; throat like a pigeon's; waist 


like the leopard's; hands and feet 


like a tender lotus; a face like the 
moon, complexion of the colour of 


_ the champa, a gait like that of a 
* like the 
|. Cuckoo's; at the sight of her beauty 


and a voice 


goose, 
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He then instantly ordered the - 
mace-bearer to bring those persons | 
before him without delay. p 

On receiving this order from the 
king, the mace-bearer went and 
brought them. In short, when 
they appeared before the king, his 
majesty thundered: “The errand 
on which I sent you, and that 
which was the desire of my heart 
—these things you failed to accom: 
plish; on the contrary, you fabri- 
cated a false story, and gave it 
to me as an answer. Now, to-day, 
I have seen her with my own 
eyes. She is so beautiful a woman, 
rich in all distinguishing qualities, 
that it would be difficult to meet 
with her equal in these times." 


On hearing this, they said, “W hat 
your majesty says is true; but 
graciously listen to the object we 
had in view in representing her to 
your majesty as ill-favoured. We 
decided among ourselves that, if so 
beautiful a woman enters the royal 
household, your majesty would be- 
come her slave on the instant of f 
beholding her, and would neglect ٢ 
all the affairs of the State, and so | 
the kingdom would go to ruin. It - 
was in consequence of this appre: _ 
hension that we invented such a } 
story, and laid it before you.” 


When he heard this, the king © 
averred, “You speak the truth; 
but he experienced the greatest _ 
uneasiness thinking of her. p 


yis 


| Now, the king’s distress of mind l 
was known to everyone, when, at 
the-moment, Balbhadra, too, arriv- 
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= * 
E One day, the royal cavalcade 
| passed by that way; and Unmadini 
` too was standing, fully attired, on 
— - her house-top, at the moment; and 
_ her eyes and those of the monarch 
— — chanced to meet. 
_ Then the king began to say to 
himself, "Is this the daughter of 
"a god, or a female divinity, or the 
~ daughter of a human being?" 
°` TIn short, he was fascinated at 
_ the sight of her beauty, and re- 
ات‎ — turned thence to his palace in a 
— state of extreme agitation. 
7- — "The warder, on beholding his 
٣ - countenance, said, “Your majesty! 
— What bodily pain are you suffering 


= 
p - J» 5 
<a 


f 
جج‎ 
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Pt 


br 
4 
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Sy 


E tom?” 

The monarch replied, “While‏ کے 
a coming along the road today I saw‏ 
a beautiful woman on a house-top.‏ ._ 
om I know not whether she is a houri,‏ 
a = or a fairy, or a human being, but‏ 
her beauty drove my mind distract-‏ . 
ed all at once; and hence I am‏ 
agitated.”‏ ` 

Pa Op hearing this, the door-keeper 
Bau, 


t las brought her 


n 
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"It is the duty of a |= 
servant to give up his life also 1 


commander-in-chief x A : a 


T 
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in adoration, and leaped into the E 


5L 


the course of ten days, died. Then 
the commander-in-chief, Balbhadra, _ 
went and asked his spiritual tea. 


cher, “My master has died for the =~ 
what is right - 
for me to do now? Favour me _ a ; 
with your commands in this mat- ys 


sake of Unmadini; 


ter." 
He said, 


after his master's." 


Then the 
gladly went to the place where _ 
the king had been conveyed for- 
cremation. 


During the time in which the 3 1 i 
king's funeral pile was got ready, ٦ 


he too, did his ablutions and de- 


votions; and when they lighted the _ 
pile, he too drew near the pile, _ | 


and raising his joined hands to 7 
sun, prayed, “O Sun-deity! 
thought, word and deed, I solicit — 
the gratification of this desire, viz, 
that at every successive birth I 
may meet with this same masten 
and hymn your praises.” 


Having uttered this, he 0ں‎ 


fire. 


* 2 
When Unmadini received this > D. 
news, she went to her spiritual. 3 


teacher, and telling him ‘all, asked, 
saying, “Your Holiness! 
the duty of a wife?” He replied, - 


"It is by doing her duty to him to -۷ 
whom her father and mother have. 2 DW 


given her that she is termed ' a 


woman of good family; ang, it is E 
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ed, and putting his hands together 
in humble supplication, stood þe- 
fore the king, and said, “O lord of 
the earth! I am your servant, she 
is your hand-maid, and you to suf- 
fer so much pain on her account! 
Be pleased, therefore, to give the 
order that she may be brought be- 
fore you.” 

On hearing these words, the 
king said very angrily, “It is a 
grievous wrong to approach an- 
other’s wife! What is this thou 
hast said to me? What! Am I a 
lawless wretch, that I should com- 
mit an infamous deed! The wife 
of another is as a mother, and the 
wealth of another is on a par with 
mud. Hear me, brother! As a 
man regards his own heart, so 
should he regard the hearts. of 
others.” 

Balbnadra spoke again, saying, 
“She is my servant. When I give 
her to your majesty, how can she 
any longer be the wife of another?" 

The king replied; “I will not 
commit an act whereby reproach 
would attach to me in the world." 


The commander-in-chief said 
again, “Your majesty! I will turn 
her out of the house, and place her 
‘somewhere else, and after making 
a prostitute of her, will bring her 
to you.” 

Thereupon the monarch said, 
“Tf thou makest a harlot of a 
virtuous woman I will punish thee 
severely.” 


لہ 
After saying this, the king pined‏ 
at the recollection of her, and, in‏ 
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Having said this, she, too, went 
and seated herself in the fire, and 
was consumed. 


* 
After relating so much of the 
story, the ghoul said, “O king! 
Whose virtue was greatest of these 


three?" 
Vir Vikramaditya replied, “The 
king's." l 
The ghoul asked, “How so?” 
The king replied, “He left 


alone the wife given to him by the 
commander-in-chief, while he sacri- 
ficed his life on her account, and 
yet preserved his virtue. It be- 
hoves a servant to lay down his life 
for his master; and it is right for 
a wife to sacrifice herself for her 
lord. Therefore the virtue of the 
king was greatest." 

Having heard these words, the 
ghoul went and hung on to that 
same tree. The king, too, follow- 
ed him, and again bound him, and 
placed him on his shoulder, and 
carried him away. 


[To be continucd] 













is: “Bhagavad Gita and Its Influ-  — 
ence on Modern Life." 

The essay must be submitted be- 
fore the end of August 1955. 

The essay must cover approxi- 
mately 250 pages of foolscap sheets: 
typed in double spacing (single | 
side only) and must give referen- — 3 
ces in the original. E 


The copyright of the essay for ` 
which ‘the prize and the gold medal _ 
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band's lifetime practises austeri- 
` ties and fasting, shortens the life 
— of her husband, and is finally cast 
: into hell. ‘But the best thing is 
| this, that a woman by doing her 
duty to her husband, no matter 
— how wanting he may be, secures 
her own salvation. Moreover, the 
— woman who entertains the desire 
to sacrifice herself for her husband 
in the burning-ground, most un- 
- — doubtedly derives as much benefit 
` from as many steps as she takes 
towards this as would be derived 
from an equal number of horse 
"sacrifices. Further, there is no 
virtue equal to that of a woman's 
-- sacrificing herself for her husband 
© on the funeral pile." 

— On hearing this, she made her 
salutation, and returned home; and 
E: . after bathing, and perfor ming her 
. devotions, and. giving large gifts to 
| Brahmans, went té the funeral pile 
A and: going once round to the right 
— in adoration, said, “O Lord! I am 
$ "Thy Servant in each succeeding 
E birth. m. 
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subject on which the essays are 
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the audience spellbound. The A 
‘stick walkers’ dance was superbly 
rendered and was greeted with | 
special acclamation by the audi aad 
ence, BE 


NEW DANCE BALLET p 
The Kala Kendra of the Bhara- _ 3 
tiya Vidya Bhavan is presenting EL. $ 
on 3rd May, a variety programme X 2 
of Manipuri and Bharata Natyam - E 
Dances and a dance-ballet entitled — E 
"Ek Hato Raja". The entire cast p 
consists of only students and staff E 
of our dance classes. The story _ 
and music are by Shri Avinash ' 
Vyas. This ballet is a new experi: 3 
ment in the field of dance-drama _ E 
and will be of special interest to | 
children. x 


gs 
463 








Shri S. K. Patil being „garlanded | i 
by Shri Shobnath Misra, Selli و‎ 
Agent for Bombay of Book Uni 
versity Journal, at a. receptii jn x E 
recently accorded to Shri Pati l by. 
the Uttar Bharatiya Mandal, aa 
ay “gre e xr oS t zx 
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are awarded shall vest in the Bha- 


van subject to minor privileges to 
the author. 

The manuscript which should 
have temporgry binding must bear 
the nom-de-plume of the contri- 
butor on the cover page and strict 
care should be taken to avoid dis- 
closing the identity of the writer. 
A sealed envelope bearing the nom- 
de-plume of the competitor on the 
outside and containing a slip giv- 
ing his name and full address as 
also the nom-de-plume should be 
sent with the essay. 

The decision of the judges select- 
ed by the Bhavan shall be final. 
The essay should be of a standard 
as would be recommended by the 
judges as sufficiently high for the 
award of the Prize. 

Though every care will be taken 
of the Mss. no responsibility at- 
taches to the Bhavan in respect 
of them and the author is advised 
to keep a duplicate copy with him. 

Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Director, Bha- 
ratiya, Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 7. 
FOLK DANCE RECITAL 

The Bhavan's Kala Kendra gave 
a unique opportunity to all lovers 
of Indian folk dances by present- 
ing a. troupe of Folk Dancers 
from Mandava District in Madhya 
Pradesh on 19th April at the Bha- 
van's Sabhagriha. "This team par- 
ticipated and won great apprecia- 
tion in the Folk Dance Festival 
recently held in Delhi. The troupe 
consisting of over 40 dancers and 
musicians, gave a very colourful 
two-hour programme, which kept 
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The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
` from the best ancient and modern arts, 
‘science and literature. 


ae Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 
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TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services are available 
of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Lid. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


. THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
| . THE NAVANEET 


And various other eitents from Industrial, Commercial. 
- Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


. 75122 (2 lines) 
| Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 
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A TIP TO SMART SMOKERS 


Cigarette Mildmess ٦ ےجا‎ 
és born in the ^e 
Blending 


Fine tobaccos expertly selected, 
seasoned and sorted are the beginn- 
ing of every PANAMA. But it Is 
the master blend that balances and 
brings together all the special virtues 
of each tobacco—tasty mildness, rich 
flavour, pleasant aroma—a clean 
refreshing smoke, 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


Or 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult : 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents : 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 

VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 

. HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 

FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 

STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, PYLONS, 
GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


= SUGAR _ OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
2 INDUSTRIAL ELITS 


Registered office : Works No. 2: 


Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd, 
Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 
‘Road, Fort, Mulund (District 
| ‘Bombay, 1. Thana). 
E | Grams : Bhagatson Grams: Weldstruc 
Phone: 30167 - Phone: 87981 4 
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STYLED FOR YOU The new Dodge gives you new sleeker beauty E XN 
with refreshingly simple iines and smart new grille. - QE 
>, E 
DESIGNED FOR YOU The interior is tasteful, luxurious and E 
more convenient with wide, comfortable seats, clear all-round vision ` NE 
| and one-piece curved windshield. MEE 
| - BUILT FOR YOU The efficient, six-cylinder engine, stronger, E x. o 
wider chassis, new suspension system with exclusive new shock +. 
absorbers and many features for your safety and convenience. À کے‎ D: 
IT IS ON DISPLAY TODAY AT YOUR DEALER'S—SEE IT. ' ۔‎ T E 
Progressively Manufactured By: | = Er 
THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD, : 
| AGRA ROAD, KURLA SU و‎ 
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|THE PODAR MILLS, LTD. |! 


p 
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BOMBAY. 





Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
‘LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 





Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


| «Podar Chambers”, 
- 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
| B OMBAY. 


= ore پا کی‎ | Telephones : 
SBOIBNIE c * Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
; o m | Mills: 40149 
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Machíneries- Equipments 





Non-ferrous Metals-Alloys 
Sheets 





KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, | 


and 


KAMANI METALS & ALLOYS LIMITED. BOMBAY. 
In The Service Of Industrial India. 
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ake yourself THE KING 
, X OF DRINKS / 


۹ yA A Add a ‘little of this 
| concentrated syrup to a glass 











of ice-cold water or 
soda and you have made. 
Parle’s GOLD SPOT. 


ti 27 





is highly 
concen. 
trated. 





Makes a cooling; refreshing‏ ۴٭۔ 
drink that guests enjoy,‏ 


۶٦٦02407 SUR. $3. E2.— | — 


Sold all over India. 
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Set noble thoughts come to us from every side 
— Rigveda, I-89-i 
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Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. | 
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perhaps the. ik, temple in the . ^ 
world where a sister shares the — 
honours with her brothers though 
she was wicked enough to run 
away with her lover, thereby mak-  . 
ing the elder brother angry and | 


shmi has a separate temple of her _ 
own! A sister after all is a sis- ٦ 
ter. 

A dark, mysterious sanctum this, 
with flickering little oil lamps 
which.serve but to throw the dark- - 
ness into greater relief. The huge 
images look down from enormous | 


OR 


* a: LONE 


stare. The Brahmans chanted the 
familiar mantras. Then we went _ 
round the shrine hand-in-hand, for _ 
the passage was pitch dark and the " 
occasional steps were dangerously _ 
uneven and invited frantic strug- " 


.the younger one happy. And Lak- 


painted eyes with an unwinking 





E | | z * Chaitanya’s: Sandals 


This is ales SER the laws of gravity. 


N the morning of February ; 


* Lord Jagennath 


My کا‎ FRIEND, 


we went through the‏ .,16 2 ہے للا 
EE crowded streets of Puri to‏ 
the Raghunandan Library. Ad-‏ 
dresses of welcome were read by‏ 
the Jagannath Dharma Samiti and‏ 
the AlLOrissa Pandits. Sammelan,‏ 
in both of which mention was‏ ` 
made of the Bharatiya Vidya Bha-‏ . — 
van and the Sanskrit Vishva Pari-‏ — 
shad. After I had replied, a. Pan-‏ — 1 
P. .. dit thanked me in Sanskrit and in‏ : 
terms which made, me.-blush.‏ _ 


















Then to thé great temple, Te- 
p built by Ganga Deva Chola in the 
3 eleventh century. Up the steps we 
- .went; then through a dark stone 
- alley to the inner sanctum to offer 
` -flowers to thé three deities — Bala- 
X rama, Sri Krishna (J agannath), 
um and ‘their sister Subhadra, who 
Rand between them. 















In the compound surrounding the 
great temple there are many shrines 
to which the pujaris were inviting 
us. Mentally, therefore, I modified 
the old phrase: sarvadeva namas- 
karam | Keshavam  pratigachhatt, 
and said to myself: “In bowing to _ 
Sri Krishna Himself I have bowed  — 
to all the gods." E 


But I went into one little shrine © A 
where, behind the woršhipped ` 
image was concealed the seated -~ 
image of Surya, the Sun God. As  . 
I have told you before, tradition ~~ 
has it that this was once the cen: ٠ 


“ft T 
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a very sensible idea; for if she had 
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At last we came out into the light 
again. We then went and offered 
flowers to Lakshmiji who in this 
temple has at least four hands — 


only twó, as is the case with most 
of our images of Lakshmi, it would 
be very inconvenient, with Sri 
Krishna always having four! 


When we came out.of the sanc- 
tum of Her temple, they told us 
that we should sit down there for 
a while and indeed we had to, for 
the goddess had ordained it that 


way. 


Lg € 
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low of the Jagannath image is 
taken out in darkness by a blind- 
folded pujari and transplanted 
into a new one; for after the im- 
mersion of the old images, new 
ones are installed. 


What this secret object is, no- 
body knows. If it is a bone, it 
may be one of Buddha's. A scholar 
once claimed that it was a bone of 
Krishna; but I have yet to come 
across a Hindu custom by which 
bones are worshipped, however 
divine their departed possessors 
might have been. It has been the 
custom from the earliest times to 
consign the bones of men to sacred 
rivers. 

Another tradition has it that this 
secret something is a Nilamaha- 
deva — a blue-stone linga of Shiva. 
One thing, however, is indisput- 
able, the temple was a great cen- 
tre of Tantrism. Bhairavi Chakra 


12 


tral image ‘in the Konarak Sun 


` Temple which was concealed in 


this way, so that it should not be 
destroyed. 
* 


The shrine of Jagannath is uni- 
que in that it is pre-historic and 
that the images are of wood. An 
aboriginal tribe, the Shabars, have 
the prior right to worship them. 
An old tradition has it that King 
Indradyumna installed them in the 
shrine after recovering them from 


` a Shabar. Later on the temple 


became a Buddhistic shrine; then 
a centre of Tantric worship; later 


— still, it was dedicated to Sri Kri- 


shna. 
I doubt whether wooden statues 


— of Buddha were ever worshipped, 


though this is a point on which I 


—— admit ignorance. Ferguson attri- 


buted a Buddhistie origin to the 


temple on the ground that it con- ۔‎ preyailed here as pravrtte bhairavi 


chakre sarva Varnah Dvijatayah: 
where Bhairavi Chakra prevails, 
all men are Brahmans. That is 
why here, under the shadow of 
the shrine, all men are equal. 
There are no high-born nor low- 
born. The offerings to Jagannath 
have to be distributed to everyone 
without distinction of caste or reli- 
gion. This is the one spot in India 
where a man is a man. 


| In course of time the shrine be- 
came the centre of Vaishnavism, 
whieh worshipped Balarama, Kri- 
shna and Subhadra. But this is 
uncertain religious history — spe- 
culation if you like. 
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: tains a: rathayatra; the chariot of 
~ Jagannath, which is paraded once 


"a year with much pomp and cere- 
mony. I am again not sure whe- 
ther such rathayatras were invent- 


~ ed by the Buddhists or whether 
_ they were known in many parts 
~ of India long before Buddhism 
— came into being. 

— There is a mystery surrounding 
| the images in the Jagannath shri- 
= ne. Every twelve years, when 
| there are’ two Vaisakhas. (one 
. extra month), the wooden images 
are taken: down from their pedes- 
_ tals and carried to the sea for im- 
~ —mersion. Some object in the hol- 
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Vallabha have offered their prayers 
to Jagannath. 


whe 


P 


I insisted on visiting one spot, 


‘the house in which Chaitanya, the 


architect of India’s Bhakti Renais- 
sance in the 16th century, lived 


"for sixteen years and in which he 


AS we. | 
part which bdr. ihe house, the 
movement has played irrational 
life rose before me. 


MAY 8, 5 


The fact is that Jagannath is one 
of the most ancient, the most vene- 
rated and the most catholic shrines, 
not only in India but in any part 
Shin world. Everyone can wor- 


have been knóWi The Muslims 


pers, and the abomlls waste 
worship it still. Here, undéribes 
shadow of the temple, every school 
of Hindu thought and philosophy 
has flourished. Every saint and 
reformer including Shankara, Ra- 
manuja, Nanak, Chaitanya and 


Puri Car Feslical 
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the religious and moral life of 
India. The Krishna-consciousness 
became universal. 

Then followed the pure bhakti of 
Krishna and Radha. adha, the ai 
said: "We WOlàbha, the goddess- | 
daughtélufly adorns the left lap of 
die great deity Sri Krishna, as 
beautiful as Sri Krishna Himself, 
surrounded by thousands of dam- _ 
sels. She it is who fulfils all -~ 
desires." 


۴ 


In the 15th century, the Sul | 
tanate of Delhi was spreading des- | 
truction in the holy places in the 
North. Still, in Vrindavana, where 
Sri Krishna spent His childhood | 
with the gopis, the heart of India ٠٠ 
was throbbing. Wherever the — 
songs of Radha-Krishna were sung | 
— and they were sung in all parts 
of India — or, wherever Vishnu | 
was worshipped and the Bhagavad- — 
Gita or the Bhagavat recited, Vrin- | 
davana was the living symbol of 
joy in this life and of salvation in _ 
the next.. - 


Pilgrims were drawn io it from 
all parts of the country from gene- 
ration to generation, particularly 
in the holy month of Bhadrapada, 
in north. India (Sravan in Western _ 


India) in which Sri Krishna was 
born. . 
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. In the fourteenth century at ٢ 
Navadwipa (Nadia), an ancient : 
centre of learning in Bengal, some |} 
Schools of the later Buddhism pre- Î 
ached love as the one avenue lead- — 1 


" ہج‎ ‘eer? 5 
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In about the 8th century, some- 
where in Tamilnad, a poetic geni- 
us of the highest order beautifully 
expressed the bhakti which later 
blossomed into’ the Bhakti ۰ 
naissance. Says the Bhagavat: 

“As the wingless’ nestlings wait 

for the.mother, as the hungry 
calves long to be suckl^for her 
. ,love-lorn daras-eyed, does my 
end yearn for Thee ... To hear 
about Vishnu, to sing of Him, 
to fall at His feet, to worship 
Him, to bow to Him, to serve 
— - Him, to be His friend, to dedi- 
2 cate oneself to Him, is the nine- 
fold bhakti” i 
— “Yo the gopis (says Krishna), 
~ — . the nights when I, their lover, 
۱ went about with them in Vrin- 
` davana, were like flitting mo- 
ments, but when-I left them, 

‘their nights were endless as 

cycles: ... In this way, hundreds 
— — who knew not My real Self 

—- . loved Me only as their Lover, 
M and attained through Me, the 
— —* Parabrahman” 
















— work took hold of the South. For 
— the twelve Vaishnava Alwars, the 
— wandering singers who were mad 


»* 
- 


— after God, had taught that He 
— could only be realized by intense 
_ Jove and complete surrender, irres- 
- pective of rank or caste or culture. 
_ Then came the Acharyas, with the 
| doctrine of prapatti, — surrender 
/ unto God.. Different schools of 
* . bhakti were founded by different 


_ Philosophers and saints, leavening 


uy t < 
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visions awoke in him the. love E : $ 
Sri Krishna. Pride fell from him m 
and so did the lure of the World.  — 
"Leave me" he said, “I am not of E 
the world. I will go to Vrindavan l 
~ad, meet my Lord.” : 
maid, piniug.4;... ; 27 = 
sang of the Lord. ny, hear tirken " A 
fainted overborne by the ppa. he AS 
separation, often went into. an^ 
ecstatic trance. His mother E 
thought he was mad. But the de- - d 
votees knew better. "He was va. 
god”, they said. | 7 ag 4 : 
A band of devotees soon gathered _ 
round this young, godlike saint oe 
went with him from place to place. - 
He led the devotional kirtans in the کت‎ 
course of which he and his follow- E. 
ers sang and danced ceaselessly to E. 
the accompaniment : of music. - 
Nimmai became intoxicated with ' p 


Sri Krishna Himself. PEERS 


"Nimmai took Sanyas ` in ا‎ 
under the name of Krishna: Chai ا‎ 
tanya and sent his follower, Lok EE 
nath, to make. Vrindavan the’ cen- An 
tre of bhakti. After a short stay at - 
Puri, he went on an all-India tour; 
visiting the shrines and. holy pláce S 
dedicated to Sri Krishna. Whe ود‎ 
ever.he went, his inspiring p 'e-. 
sence and flaming love fo! [S Sri 
Krishna set fire to the hear X 


بے 







those who came to him. fna, Di 
Wherever he مود‎ : mé : follor wed: 
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ing to Final emancipation. That 
tatt of the country also rang with 
the greatesete_love-songs of one of 
didas. 7n-Doets, Chan- 
During the reign of Sikan. 
Lodi, Madhavendrapuri, 
nami sannyasi and a disciple of 
Madhva, came with the lyrics of 
Chandidas ringing in his ears to 
Vrindavana. On the -banks of the 
Yamuna, in the sacred groves, hal- 
lowed by the divine romance of 
Radha and Sri Krishna, the learn- 
ed sadhu wandered like a maiden 
in love, singing songs and seeking 
His love. 


Madhavendra's ardent love fused 
his learning and devotion into a 
flame and gave new vitality to the 
devotional schools of Bengal. He 
built a temple in Vrindavana which 
attracted bhaktas from Bengal. 


vet e 7 

Vishvambhara or Nimmai, as he 
Was affectionately called, was born. 
in February 1486 to a pious and 
learned Brahman of Nadia. As-he. 
grew up into a handsome, im- 
petuous and brilliant youth, he 
evoked universal admiration. He. 
married and settled down, running 
a tol. 


A. few years. later, when Nimmai 
went to Gaya to -perform ` his 
father’s obsequial ceremonies, Ish- 
wara Puri, a disciple .of Madha- 
vendra, initiated. him into the 
mysteries of bhakti. : Nimmai was- 
stirred- to his depths; mystic: 
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tions which brought the Bhakti 
Renaissance into 877 
bloom. __w.alleled statesman- 

ywresikbar removed the disabili- 
ties under which the Hindus had 
been suffering. He visited Vrinda- 
van, and Man Singh, his favourite 
general, 
Jiva Goswami, the nephew of the 
Goswamis, Rupa and Sanatana. 
It was under his inspiration that 
the temple of Govindji was built— 
a temple which still stands intact 
as a symbol of the power which 
was Chaitanya and a living testi- 
mony to Akbar’s greatness. 


Vf 


په 


Mankind has never seen such 
love as was Chaitanya’s. The in- 
dividual love of Sappho, Mira, 
Helois and Laila, are but faint 
echoes of his. None of them had 
such a love-lorn heart. To none 
was the lover — in his case Sri 
Krishna — so ever-present. His 
emotion had the quality of giving 
power, light and feeling to what- 
ever it touched. Dances and 
songs, prayers and kirtan dedicat- 
ed to Sri Krishna, swept the coun- 
try with an emotional flood which 
was as lyrical as it was ennobling. 


Chaitanya never taught and. 
rarely entered into philosophic 
discussion; nor did he make efforts 
to gain disciples. When he died 
in 1533, it was his personality and 


experiences rather than his tea- 


chings which became the inspira- 
tion of the bhakti movements. 
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every facility and kings built 
temples wherever he halted. 


Ultimately, in obedience to the 
wishes of his mother, he went to 


t ; ri. Tiaa 
live at Jagannath es all 


time to time, cQWitanya’s kirtan 
follow*jeq through the streets of 
the town became the great attrac- 
tion. 

* 


- Two eminent Muslim officers of 
the Nawab of Gond — Sakar Malik 
and Dabir Khan — met Chaitanya 

—' on one of his tours and were so 
— much impressed by the saint that 
— they left their position, their 
— wealth and their faith, and, by the 
— orders of the Master came to live 
— in Vrindavan under the names of 
— Sanatana and Rupa. 


In about 1506 Vallabhacharya 
` Goswami, who was more of a 
scholar than a_bhakta, founded a 
shrine of Srinathji in Vrindavan. 
He established the cult of Pushti- 
(^ marg which was later to inspire the 
x — poetry of the great eight poets, 
Et headed by the immortal Surdas. 
—— On April 27, 1526 Babar made 
— Delhi the seat of his newly con- 
X quered kingdom and the holy pla- 
; ces of India saw comparative 
f. — In 1556 the Great Akbar became 
4 ~ the Mughal Emperor and a new 
~ age dawned on India. The for- 
: eigner became a national monarch, 
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men congregate, join ‘with song, 


music and dance, in the kirtans to _ 


experience the ecstatic glow of a 


joy which knows neither sin nor - 


suffering. 


= 


v n. 


All these thoughts came to me _ 
when I visited the Radhakant _ 
Chaitanya had - 
I looked at the ` 
beautiful image’ of Sri Krishna 


Temple, where 
lived and died. 


which he had worshipped. I saw 


his copper water-pot, covered with: ~ 
chandan, which hundreds of years _ 
of adoration had applied, and Enc : 


blanket that he used. 


Here was something M 


something that this wonderful man ~ 
had used. And in some way that er 


set my heart glowing. 


Yours sincerely, 





Faith then does not : 


—Mahatma Gandhi. 
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They released new creative forces 


in Vrindavan; in the rest of India. 


their influence opened the flood- 
gates of a sweeping religious urge, 
by direct influence, or indirect im- 
paet. 


Like a mighty flood, bhakti, as 
reintegrated by Chaitanya, surged 
round the love of Radha and Kri- 
shna. It entered deep into the 
"popular consciousness,  intensi- 
fying the emotional awareness of 
fresh -joys. It won  liberalising 
triumphs of the heart over the 
bondage and suffering which politi- 
cal slavery and social rigidity had 
imposed upon the country. It im- 
parted freshness to life, creative 
power to literature and richness to 
human relations till poets in many 
parts of India echoed to the senti- 
ment: 


“To Vraja alone shall I hie; 
But never to Heaven: 

For there I cannot meet 
Nanda’s son, my Darling.” 


Even now, as we know, in many 
parts of the country men and wo- 





There are subjects where reason cannot take us far and — 
we have to accept things on faith. 
contradict reason but transcends it. Faith is a kind of sixth 
sense which works in cases which are beyond the purview 


of reason. 
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were attained during the life time E 
of those great prophets; yet the 
ed, and cause shown why the effect ٣۷ 
of their p ienchings stopped unc $ 


- 
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— one word, I want to make them _ 


En. “property of all, of everyone in. 


later failures have to be explain- - E 
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E- کا‎ Swami Vivekananda 


E must bring out the gems 
of spirituality that are 
stored up in our books, and 
dn the possession of a few only, 
hidden, as it were, in monasteries 
E -and in forests. We must bring the 
knowledge out of them, not only 
` from the hands where ‘it is hidden, 
T ` but from the still more inacces- 
| 3 . sible chest, the language in which 
~ it is preserved, the incrustation of 
p $ - centuries of Sanskrit words. In 
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Mo -popular. I want to bring out these 
Y ideals and let them be the common 


pue 


EL. - Ideas must be taught in the 
8 language of the people; at the 
ca same time, Sanskrit education 
qm must. 8o on along with it, because 
. th the very ‘sound of Sanskrit words 
E “give a prestige and a power and a 
! ھت‎ to the race. 


A The attempts of the great Rama- 
3 E and of Chaitanya and of 
E . K abir to raise the lower classes of 
m ظا‎ show that marvellous results 


? 


~ 










Such things happen; this 


Ramakrishna ` Ashram. مت‎ 2 | 
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are like savages, because culture 
is not there. Knowledge is only 
skin-deep, as civilization is, and a 
little scratch brings out. the old 
savage. 
is the danger. 
Teach the masses in the verna: 


culars, give them ideas. ‘They will . 


get information, but something 
more is necessary; give them cul- 
ture. Until you give them that, 
there can be no permanence in the 
raised condition of the ‘masses. 
There will be another caste creat- 
ed, having the advantage of the 
Sanskrit language, which will 
quickly get above the rest and rule 
them all the same. The only safety 


to men who belong to the lower 
-tastes, the only way to raise your - 


condition, is to study Sanskrit, and 
all this fighting, fretting and froth- 
ing against the higher castes is in 
vain, it does no good; and it creates 


fight and quarrel; and this race, 


unfortunately already divided, is 


going to be divided more and more. 


The only way to bring about the 
levelling of caste is to appropriate 
the culture, the education, which 


is the strength of the higher castes, . 


That done, you have what you 
want. 
[Courtesy : 


* LI 
H , 


India Ras the good fortune of being the repository of 
the noblest spiritual tradition, the only one in the whole 


world which has been alive throughout the centuries. 
And Sanskrit has been the privileged instrument of this 
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within a century of the passing 
away of these great Masters. The 
secret is here. They raised the 
lower classes; they had all the wish 
that these should come up, but 
they did not apply their energies to 
the spreading of the Sanskrit 
language among the masses. Even 
the great Buddha made one false 
step when he stopped the Sanskrit 
languages from being studied by 
the masses. He wanted rapid and 
immediate results, and , translated 
and preached in the language of 
the day, Pali. That was grand, he 
spoke in the language of the peo- 
ple, and the people understood 
him. That was great; it spread the 
ideas quickly and made them reach 
far and wide, but, along with that, 
Sanskrit ought to have been 
spread. Knowledge came but the 
prestige was not there, culture was 
not there. 

It is culture that withstands 
shocks, not a simple mass of 
knowledge. You can put a mass 
of knowledge into the world, but 
that will not do it much. good. 
There must come culture into the 
blood. We all know in modern 
times, of nations which have 
masses of knowledge, but what of 
them? They are like tigers, they 


tradition. ~ 





Sri Aurobindc 
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rule, the Greek, the Parthian, and 
the Hun, the robust vigour of 
Islam, the levelling steam-roller 
heaviness of the British occupa- 
tion and the British system, the 
enormous pressure of the occident 
have not been able to drive or 
crush the ancient soul out of the 


.body her Vedic Rishis made for 


her. At every step, under every 
calamity and attack and domina- 
tion, she has been able to resist 
and survive either with an active 
or a passive resistance. And this 
she was able to do in her great 
days by her spiritual solidarity 
and power of assimilation and re- 
action, expelling all that would 
not be absorbed, absorbing all that 
could not be expelled, and even 
after the beginning of the decline 
she was able to survive by the 
same force, abated but not slain, 


retreating and maintaining for a . 


time her ancient political system in 


the South, throwing up, under the _ 
pressure of Islam, Rajput and Sikh _ | 


and Mahratta to defend her ancient 
self and its idea, persisting passive- 
ly where she could not resist 


actively, condemning to decay each a 


empire that could not answer her 


NDIA has not only had the 

long roll of her great saints, 

sages, thinkers, religious foun- 
ders, poets, creators, scientists, 
scholars, legists; she has had her 
great rulers, administrators, sol- 
diers, conquerors, heroes, men 
with the strong active will, the 
mind that plans and the seeing 
force that builds. She has warred 
and ruled, traded and colonised 
and spread her civilisation, built 
polities and organised communities 


and societies, done all that makes 


the outward activity of great peo- 
ples..... It was not men of straw 


- or lifeless or willess dummies or 


thin-blooded dreamers who thus 
acted, planned, conquered, built 
of administration, 
founded kingdoms and empires, 
figured as great patrons of poetry 
“and art and architecture, or, later, 
resisted heroically imperial power 
and fought for the freedom of clan 
and people. — 

X 


India still lives and keeps the 
continuity of her inner mind and 
soul and spirit with the India of 


— the ages. Invasion and forelgn 
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و 
&d‏ ا اوت India was the‏ 

' of our race, and Sanskrit E 
. the mother of Europe's lan- | 
guages; she was the mother _ CN 
of our philosophy; mother, | 
through the Arabs, of much - 

. of our mathematics; mother, ~ a 
through the Buddha, of the 
ideals embodied in Chris. 
tianity: mother through the i- 
village community, of self E 
government and  democ- _ 
racy. Mother India is in- A 
TE 
Ld 







PN 


Lot 


many 5 the mother of. 
us all. 
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India has a secret Power that no 
nation possesses. All that she | 
needs is to rouse in her that faith, ~ 
that will. God has breathed life  — 
into her once more. Great souls ~ 
are at work to bring about her sal- = 
vation. The movement, of which : 
the first outbreak was political, 
will end in a spiritual consumma- ` 
tion. India is still in possession : 
of her soul. The world will recei- ٦ 
ve its message of emancipa Olas 
from India. 


India’s work is world’s wore 
God’s work. Our Captain is God 
Himself. He will lead us to the 
goal. 
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[Courtesy: Aurobindo Ashr " E T ا‎ 


—Vecente Avelino. : 
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riddle or make terms with her, 
awaiting always the day for her 
revival. And even now it is a Si- 
milar phenomenon that we see 
in process before our eyes. And 
what shall we say then of the sur- 
passing vitality of the civilization 
that could accomplish this miracle 
and of the wisdom of those who 
built its foundation not on things 
external but on the spirit and 
inner mind, and made a spi- 
ritual and cultural oneness the 
root and stock of her existence 
and not solely its fragile flower, 
the eternal basis and not the 
perishable super-structure? 
XK 

India of the ages is not dead 
nor has she spoken her last crea- 
tive word; she lives and has still 
something to do for herself and 
the human progress. And that 
which is seeking now to awake is 
not an Anglicised oriental  peo- 
ple, docile pupil of the West and 
doomed to repeat the occident’s 
success and failure, but still the 
ancient immemorable Shakti re- 
covering the deepest self, lifting 
her head higher towards the su- 
preme source of light and strength, 
and turning to discover the com- 
plete meaning and a vaster form 
of her Dharma. 

xX 





India is the only country which has known God and ye = 
if any one wants to know God, he must know India. ES 
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In the ancient civilizations of | 
India and Greece that one reads | 
about, one has or, at any rate, I -~ | 
have the sensation that people; 3 
though much more limited in the  - 
knowledge at their disposal, cer- 
tainly had an integrated view of 
life;* They were not so distracted; 
they could see life as a whole in 
Spite of the fact that they did not 
know as much or nearly as much _ 
as the average undergraduate  - 


-- 
Vj 


Si 


uou X ntegrated Life 
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| ITH all the. earnestness 

i W. we may possess, sometimes 

Jl lwe do:not get over those 

_ old and new barriers that come in 

| the way of mutual understanding. 

— Then, I think that; in spite of our 

vaunted civilization, in spite of 

| the advance of science and tech- 

"^ nology, we have lost our grip on 

— some of the basic things of life, 

—- Something that gives anchorage to 

— life and some standard with which 
Wwe could measure value. 


` -We.have advanced greatly in 
__science—I am: a great believer in 
— science—and the scientific approach 
— has changed the world completely. 
- I think that if the world is to solve 
its problems, it will inevitably 
— have to be through the means of 
Science and not by discarding 
science. Nevertheless, I find that 
— the sheer, advance of science has 
~ often enough made people unscien- 















-. tific. That is an extraordinary 
_ thing to say but what I mean is 


_ that science has become so vast 
; and. all-pervading that scientists 
نا‎ are unable to grasp things in their 
- entirety and have become“ nar. - 
. Tower in each individual subject. 


i- They may be very brilliant in 


| some subjects but they seem to 
_ have no grip on life as a whole, 
; NE ^ x l à . : 
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Besides fear, we see in the world - 
a great deal of hope and earnest- . | 
ness and a great deal of expecta- ^ 
tion of better things at the same - _ 
time. We see creative and con- × 
structive as well as destructive and ^ - 
negative impulses at work. I do 
not know which wil triumph in the ٠ 
near or the distant future, put 
obviously it will be impossible for ~ 
me and impossible.for you to func- = 
tion adequately if we do not be- E 
lieve in the ultimate triumph of © - 
the creative and unifying processes 3 3 ; 
of the day .... DES 


With all the evil that we see 
around us and with all its سا‎ : E | : 
tion, we have to live in this world. — =| 
There. is, nevertheless, plenty of — - 
good in the world and we. have | 
to see that there is plenty of what | 
I as a Hindu would call the ele 
ment of divinity in the individual E. 
as well as in the group. If we ean dd 
have our feet firmly planted `, on 
the soil and do not lose ourselves | 
in imaginary vagaries and at the - 
same time have some of that divine e E 
fire in us, too, then, perhaps; we _ E 
might be able to balance ourselves ` E 
and develop some kind of an integ: - x 
rated life. Somebody has .said— - E 
and I would like you to feel that - 
way: CIN E 


Lord? though 1 live. on. ea, 
the child of earth, - 


yet I was fathered by the starry 

2 Sky. - = : si ys 

- [Condensed from Convocation `. Ad- - 
dress at the University. of Ceylon, | ms 


Colombo, January 1950.] 
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knows today. Because of this in- 


tegrated view of life, they had a 
certain wisdom in their approach 
to life’s problems. 


Whether that is true or not I do 
not know, because one is apt to 
endow the past with a certain gla- 
mour. It may be that I am wrong 
but in any event one thing seems 
to me to be certain, namely, that 
we of today have no integrated 
view of life; that we, however 
clever we may be and however 
much of facts and knowledge we 
may have accumulated, are not 
very wise. We are narrower than 
the people of old, although every 
fact has gone to bring us together 
in this world. We travel swiftly, 
we have communications, we know 
more about one another and we 
have the radio and all kinds of 
things. In spite of all these 
widening influences, we are nar- 
rower in our minds. That is the 
extraordinary thing which I can- 
not understand .... 


We live surrounded by all kinds 
of dark fears. Probably, the pre- 
vailing feeling in the world of to- 
day is fear. Almost everybody is 
afraid of something; every coun- 
try is afraid of some other country 
and, of course, fear is a thing 


- which leads to all kinds of unde- 


sirable consequences. Fear is prob- 
ably the most evil of sensations 
and we aré living under the domi- 
nance of fear. If we could get rid 
of this fear to some-extent, per- 
haps, it would be far easier for us 
problems. 
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One who is spiritually thirsty 
drinks the Nectar of Immortality. 


Santi, Santosha, Satsanga and 
Vichara are the four sentinels who 
guard the domain of Moksha. 


Contentment is the richest trea- 
sure. Peace of mind is the rarest 
jewel. Truthfulness is thy best 
friend. 3 
. That which elevates you is 
Dharma. It takes you to God. 


Faith is the eye that sees the 
Lord and the hand that clings to 
Him. Faith illumines the spiritual 
path and takes the aspirant to the © 
other shore of Immortality. 


If the Lord is attained, every- 
thing is got. 

The heart is the golden temple of 
God. 

Keep the mind fully occupied. 


Remember the saints and draw 
inspiration. E 
The way to peace is removal of | 
greed, selfishness and passion. | 


. Keep God in your heart, selfless _ E 


service in your hands and Truth 
and God's Name on your lips. 


The only thing worth seeking 
for in life is God. Reduce sleep 
and tall talk. You will have ample 
time for Japa. 
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x. 3 HERE is God's help for you. 
= T It is mighty and invisible. 


2 Be regular in your Japa and 
"Meditation. 

T _ Bask in the sunshine of Divine 
> Life. Apply the oil of selfless ser- 
I vice. Wear the raiment of purity. 
T Eat the bread of His Name. Drink 
w— the Nectar of meditation. Dive 
| deep into the Divine Source. 

| Prayer takes you halfway to 
— God, fasting to the door of His 
v2 Supreme Abode, and charity pro- 


» cures admission. 
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79° 32’ East longitude at an eleva- - ہت‎ 
tion of 10,284 feet روہ او‎ 
the sea level. 

The tradition is that the temple 
of Badarinarayana was erected by — 
Adi Sankaracharya- in about the ae < 
9th century A.D. He secured the A E 
image, which was lost, after div- ود‎ 
Born at Kaladi in Kerala, son 0 
Sivaguru and Ambika, Sankara 
embraced: Sanyasa at the age of — 
eight, stayed at Kashi for three - 
years. At the age of 11 he came _ 
to the spot near Ravigram which - 
subsequently became famous as 


Ê d 


Lh PR. 


years; at the age of sixteen 20 
was staggering, Sankara composed _ 3 | 
sixteen works including his famous ٦ 


and the Upanishads. After com: — E: E 
pleting the works he was the first _ 3 
to offer his prayers and dedicate _ 
them to Narayana at Badari and —- 
founded here one of his four prin- E 
cipal monasteries known as the _ T 
Uttaramnaya Jyotirmath. The. pre . 
sent incumbent of the Gadi is H. He x 
Shri Krishnabodhasram Swami. 
This tradition is summarised in the = 


dasa in his کیو چو‎ Ds E: 
- x : es. ^s 
Sie > کو‎ ee 3 
^ ج2‎ = = 


t). 
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with his Himalayan genius which _ 


"Bhashyas on Brahmasutras, Gita - 


The valley in 


-following verse attributed to EQ. 
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Immortal India—18 


BADARINATH | 4 


sh maama faang TTT ۱ 
gt fe: 57:1۱ 
—Narayanopanishad 1-6. 


“Aum! Let us realise Narayana, 
contemplate on Vasudeva. 


May Vishnu inspire and guide 


yea NE goes to Badari Visala for 
")}ithe celebrated temple of 
Narayana, incarnation of 
Vishnu, usually via  Hardwar, 
Rishikesh, Devprayag, Kirtinagar, 
Srinagar, Rudraprayag;. then via 
Kedara to Chamoli, Pipalkoti, 
Garudganga, Helang Chatti, Joshi- 
math, Vishnuprayag, Pandukesvar, 
Hanuman Chatti, and finally to 
Badarinath. 


The temple of Badarinath is 
situated in the Malla Painkhanda 
Pargana, about 184 miles from Har- 
dwar, 105 miles from Srinagar and 
about 25 miles south of the Mana 
Pass. It is on the right bank of 
river Alaknanda. 
which it stands is three miles long 
and one mile broad. On the east 
and west of the valley stand the 
two famous and lofty mountains— 
the Nara and Narayana Parbats. 
This Himalayan temple is situated 
in 30° 44 North latitude and 
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Entrance to Badarinath Temple 


frd ہج‎ ٥ہ‎ ad wea afeq- 


gaa: wert ]آ۹۹‎ at 8٢ 
AT OW 87 ۱۱ 
—Skanda, Kedarakhanda, Badari- 
mahatmya. 

“Ancestors constantly say that 
some illustrious descendant of. 
theirs will visit Badari Visala, 


there offer Pindas to them at 
Brahma Kapal and that they shall 
then be liberated.”. Sraddha at this 
place is also recommended by 
Matsya 22-73 and Vishnu Dharma 
sutra 85-23. 


After a Sraddha here it is not 
necessary to perform any further 
Sraddha in future for the ances- 
lors as they are already liberated, 
they have merged in Brahman and 
no ancestor remains with any indi- ٭‎ 
viduality to accept any Pinda there! 
after. They have gone to the 
highest abode of Vishnu from this ~ 
Digitized by eGangotri | 
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ref z: Te ٥٠۳ SAAT 
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FORA F€ TE: 55 ۱۱ 
` At Joshimath, there is the tem- 
vole of Nrisimha, also of Jyotiris- 
vara Mahadeo. The presiding god- 
- dess is Purnagiri Devi. 
E K 
A The present temple of Badari- 
= -nath has been built after several 
- — old'ones were swept away by ava- 
- lanches. Near the temple is the 
—  "Tapta Kunda 16% feet by 14% 
= feet with a thermal spring of hot 
"— sulphurous waters. A bath here 
_ is considered highly efficacious. 
=: "The region around Badari is called 
= the Vaishnava Khetra and in it 
= ‘are situated the Pancha Badaris— 
_ the Badarinarayana or the Visala 
Badari, Yogabadari at Pandukes- 
- vara, Bhavishyabadri near Tapo- 
— vana, Vriddha badari at Animath 
Lr -and Dhyanabadari near Silang. 
— In the  Badarinarayana or 
— Visalabadari there are five tirthas 
~ -—Rishigangg Kurmadhara, 
— Prahladadhara, Taptakunda .and 
= — Naradakunda. There are also. 
= Pancha Silas in Badarikasram be- 
— ing Naradasila, Varahasila, -Mar- 
_ kandeyasila, Nrisimhasila 
` Garudasila. A little north of 
| Badarinath on the right bank of 
| river Alaknanda is the famous 
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_ Brahma Kapal which the pilgrims 
ar _ Invariably visit. There the Srad- 
— dha is being offered to dead: ances- 
— tors who are promised immediate 
_ ‘liberation thereafter. BE 
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two hands in yoga mudra. The- وس‎ 
image is of hlack saligram stone." - 
about three feet high. On the left T 
there are stone images of Nara E. 
and Narayana, in front the images — 
of Uddhava and Narada, and on | E 
the right those of Garuda and | M. 
Kubera. x E 
Badari has been visited m 3 
time immemorial by Rishis, saints, | 1 
emperors, kings, common people ا‎ 3 
the poor and the helpless, one. and 
all from all corners of Bharata. 
The Naivedya of Badari, if "ORE a 
fered can never be refused. There - ER 
is no untouchability — before the - 
Lord, no impurity in accepting the B | 


پیل 
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“One refusing the Prasada with T 
ignorance and a sense of superio- 
rity is worse than a chandala, un — 
fit for any religious duty. Even DS ES 
touched by the lowliest, it is never. E 
impure." NC. | 

One giving cane of even à little E 
of gold or'silver here is never born cx 
poor in the next 1000 births. E = 

Badarikshetra is measured from 8 


۱ 
اس‎ 
£5 
^i 
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Kanvas Asram to Nandagiri, 
about three yojanas by twel re 
yojanas. 7 


` About eight miles from B Bad i 
is Vasudhara Tirtha where. the 
eight Vasus had 0107 ance. - 
It is a difficult. place. RE 9 HO to: 
Water is falling from th dt. 
is said that if one standing zb OW 


it is pure, 000 stra lent t on 
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Lord's Prasada from any one. - E E 
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Brahma Kalapa where they were 
till then earnestly waiting for 
some of their descendants to come. 


Badari is classified as Sthula, 
Sukshma etc. in 4 ways with vary- 
ing areas comprised in each of 
them. 


* 


One who desires to have a yatra 
of Badari is prescribed the follow- 
ing procedure. “In his home town 
he should make a Sankalpa of 
yatra, salute Narayana and pro- 
ceed. So long as one is alive and 
the limbs are strong, one should 
start without delay. He should 
avoid three things on the way— 
theft, violence and begging, includ- 
in food from others. On the way 
he should visit holy spots where 
ancient sages have performed 
penance for the benefit of huma- 
nity. As far as possible, one should 
go walking. 


٣× T FTE Hale RANNTA 
At Jyotirmath, he should unfail- 
ingly salute Nrisimha; bathe at 
Vaikhanasa_ tirtha, give dana at 
Kuberasila, bathe in Rishiganga, 
put on new clothes, bow lowly like 
a horizontal stick to the temple of 
. Badari which is then visible, sip 
water at Kurmadhara, salute Jaya 
and Vijaya (near the Sabhaman- 
dapa) and then enter the temple.” 


On the right bank of Alaknanda, 
the temple of Narayana is about 
45 feet high and faces the east. 
There is a golden Kalasa on the 
top. Inside the temple Lord Nara- 
yana is seated in A with 
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incarnation Arjuna ahd Krishna. 
Devi ,Bhagavata records a legend _ 
that once Prahlada saw some mili UE 
tary equipment. near Badrike- _ 
ashram, the hermitage of Nara and _ A E. 
Narayana. Taking them to be- im — 4 3 
posters, Prahlada fought with P 
them and the war went on endless- '" 3 
ly. Ultimately, Vishnu 67 
and restored peace. 


Narayana, identified with vasu ES 
deva and Vishnu, came to be re ~~ 
garded as the highest divinity and - E 
the school which so worshipped _ a | 
him was called the Pancharatra or —— 
the Bhagawata Sampradaya. Its. Y 
most ancient doctrines are preserv- T 
ed in the Narayaniya section of ' 
Santiparva of Mahabharata. Like 







yaniya Parva too has 18 chapters.. ×× 
Narayana is derived, as the re ee 
Sort or Asraya of Naaraa. Naaraa ^ 
means water; Naara also means ٦ 
men collectively (from Nara). . = 
Usually man is the singer, God the = 
object of .worship. In Purusha: ٦ 
sukta of Rigveda (RV... 10-90), ta 5 
Narayana is the Rishi and Puru- ` I 
sha or Nara is the Devata. Of © 
course, Purusha here represents - 
the universal man with all divine | dE 
qualities infinitely magnified. — 
Aitareya Brahmana 2-3-2 says that. E 
Atma or the self found its proper = f 
rest in Purusha because Purusha — 
has knowledge, he speaks and 9 
sees intelligently; knows what _ 3 E- 
would be in store for in کی فا‎ Ew 
worth seeing and. achieving, E and 
with all وت‎ UO کو‎ a mor, x 
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the Gita of Bhismaparva, the Nara- 
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him; if he is sinful, water falls on 
him in a slanting manner. 


The priests of Badrinath are the 
Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar. 
The head is called the Raval and 
has his establishment at Joshi- 
math. In winter, Badarinath is 
worshipped at Joshimath. 


It is said that the idol of Nri- 
sinha at Joshimath has one arm 
which gets thinner every day and 
that when it will fall off, the road 
to Badari will be blocked by a 
landslide and a new temple of 
Badari will then be erected at 
Bhavishya Badari near Tapovan. 


* 


Legend says that the two sages 
Nara and  Narayana, sons of 
Dharma and Kala, and who were 
the fourth Avatara of - Vishnu, 
practised serve penance at Badari- 
kasram for securing spiritual 
peace. 


ga TARGA TATRA | 
passer EEK TTI 
—Bhagavata 3-9. 


On account of their penance, 
Indra was terrified and sent a few 
Apsaras. Narayana was angry and 
prepared to curse Indra, but Nara 
pacified him. Then  Narayana 
created Urvasi, better than the lot 
sent by Indra, and presented her 
to Indra. On special request of the 
Apsaras.to marry them, Narayana 
promised to marry them in his 
next incarnation as Krishna. Nara 


and Narayana became in their next | 
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bharata says that once Narada - 
went to Nara and Narayana at x 
Badari. Narayana was perform- 
ing his daily worship. Narada ask- 
ed as to who it was whom Nara- 
yana himself was worshipping. 
Narayana replied “We worship 
Atma”. Narada wanted to see it. 
Narayana asked him to go to Swe- - 
tadwipa where Narada would find 
the original form of Narayana. 
Narada went to Swetadwipa, saw. 
Narayana in both of His aspects— 
the Nirguna and the Visvarupa. 
Narada learnt the Pancharatra doc- 
trines from Narayana Himself at 
Swetadwipa, and revealed them to 
others. He again came to Badari 
and saw Nara and Narayana. 

The legend of Uparichara Vasu 
and of the seven sages known as 
Chitrasikhandins who sang the 
praise of Nar ayana | is also narrated 
there. 

Panini (5th -century B.C) has .— 
alluded in 4-3-98. to the Bhakti ` 
sampradaya of Vasudeva who is 
identified with Narayana. 

Skanda, in Badari Mahatmya, 
derives the word Narada as the 
sage who poured Ganga water 
(Naara) over the Lord at Badark _ 
therefore he is called Narada ` 
(Naara + Da). EL 











x | ET. 
Badarikashram is also famous a8 _ 
the- place where there was the her- ~ 
mitage of Vyasa, also called Bada- - 
rayana, as he was born in the _ 
He rearranged - 
and measured the Vedas and is - 
therefore called Vyasa. He, physi- - 


‘forest of Badari. 
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- tal, he has the ambition to win 
— immortality. ١ئ111‎ 
` That is why Bhagawata says in 
- , 11-9228 

_ ہچ‎ gai ۹۹۹۹۹۹ 


“With his eternal Atmic power, 
God created various bodies—plants, 
serpents, beasts, birds, insects, 
- fish; yet he was not pleased. He 
` — then created Man with intelligence 
- which can realise Brahman—and 
` the Lord Creator was immensely 
ES. ‘satisfied. a 
What more is needed to estab- 
` lish the dignity of man, his capa- 
E ` city to reach the highest and 
` God's faith that Man will fulfil His 
wt * Mission? This Nara is given a 
place: ‘by the side of Narayana. In 
a e a Puranas there are instances of 


A 


» B i men sharing Indra's throne. 


certet 9۸و0‎ (TT) | 


4 ` Mündaka Upanishad describes 
man and God as two birds sitting 
i . on the same tree, one eating and 
E zu enjoying the fruit, the other merely 


‘ 2 Watching as Sakshin. 


Ew. "The Narayaniya Parva of Maha- 
My __ bharata starts with saying that 
— Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krishna 
— were the four sons of Dharma. Out 
8 - os them Nara and Narayana prac- 
‘oul _tised penance in - - Badarikashram. 
ae Vyasa. salutes Nara and Narayana 
EC -the beginning of every Parvan 
and they are frequently identified. 
| with prune and Krishna, Maha: 


EE 
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the sage cursed him saying 
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thirst, cold and heat, cause no ^ 


trouble here and all sorrows are 
removed at this spot.” 
parva). 


At Pandukesvara, King Pandu 


had killed with an arrow a sage ٦ 
who was sporting with his wife 


having assumed the form of a 
deer; : 
that Pandu would die when in 


consortium with his own wife. | 
Pandu, highly grieved with the- 


curse, had performed a penance ree 






















his brother and ___ 


Narada had 


a. Sangama . 


here. 

At Vishnuprayag, 
worshipped Vishnu. 
Prayag is used for 
where two rivers meet. 


The word 


At Vi- 


shnuprayag, one of the five pra- - 
Alaknanda meets Dhaval- 
Alaknanda is also called . 


yagas, 
ganga. 


Vishnuganga here. The legend.is 


that Ganga flowed from the leg of BS ۱ 


Vishnu. 


At Hanuman Chatti, Bhima had 
met Hanuman, 
son of Vayu. At Chamoli people 


purchase Kasturi and silajit. Four _ 

miles from Chamoli is the Virahi ~~ 
the meeting place of | 
Alaknanda and Virahi rivers. At — 
this place Siva feeling pangs of | 
separation on the death of his con: | 
sort Sati: had performed penance. ~ 
. At Garudaganga, people pick up ٦ 
stones whose application is sup- >> 
posed to have’ the efficacy of des: | 
troying the poisonous effects of |. 


Sangam, 


serpent bites. | - 


When Yadavas- were ا‎ to be کت‎ b 
destroyed and Dwarka about to “be E 
submerged in the ocean, Krishna : 


procreated the 
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cally created or 
personages of Mahabharata, sur- 
vived them when all of them were 
dead, and described them as un- 
forgettable characters in the great 
and immortal epic. With Ganesa 
as his scribe, Vyasa left nothing 


unsaid. وا چرجد‎ TAT | 


qui feat: qê ep 8۲۱ 
freier جح نچ‎ THETA: ١ 


amant TF: SITATICHT‏ :کچ 
atta feqq: |‏ 
at TT |‏ لس 0888۴+" 
٦9 TTT sm TTT: ١‏ 
—Adiparva, 1, 39 to 41.‏ 


“On the pure plateau of Hima- 
laya, in a sacred mountain cave, 
the high-souled Vyasa sat on a 
seat of Darbha, having cleaned his 
body with Yogic exercises. Prac- 
tising penance, of peaceful mind, 
leading a chaste and well-regulated 
life, aided by Dharma, he saw the 
history of Bharata from event to 
event; he could see everything 
from beginning to end as he had 
realised the highest and entered 
the stage of yoga or Samadhi.” 


Parasara Smriti 1-5 says that 
Vyasa's father Parasara resided at 
Badari. 

ST E: We aani: | 
"E[W 17 TRS Ta 38557 I 
TE -4 


Matsya 201-24 says that Mitra ard - 


Varuna practised penance here. 
Pandavas, in search of Arjuna, 


had come to this Asrama of Nara 


and Narayana. “Hunger and 
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prowess and of Sankhya Yoga 


was taught by the Lord Himself. — 


Sage Narada wanted that know- 
ledge to be imparted to Savarni 
Manu. Along with the entire God- 
minded population of Bharata, 
Narada with humility and devo- 
tion approached Nara Narayana 
and thus prayed him: “Aum! We 
bow to Bhagvan Nara Narayana 
who is at peace with all; who is de- 
void of ego, who is the wealth of 
the poor and the helpless, who is 
the best among the Rishis, who is 
the highest teacher even of Para- 
mahamsas and who is the best 
among those Yogins who delight in 


the realisation of Atman. Our 
salutations unto Him, again and 
again!” | 


mAs TE WA 7 
TREE SAAT ATA TISSU TATA T- 


٦1٣٢۱٦7۶۷ ATARIAN NARE : 


asaan ۱۹۱۴ ATA aA 
37۹8 ١۱٠۵: a (۰ 
37۲ج‎ ١7۲ aAA- 
٭‎ STA Re ETT: qma Rr 
fa پچ‎ afam | 201 84 AAT HTT 
STAR TAALATATATA AAST- 
qaaa ATRIA ALTA TA- 
GUAT aT AAT AA 
ait ۱ 
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advised Uddhava to go ٥ Badari- 
kashram and perform penance, for 
Krishna and Narayana were one 
and it was therefore Krishna’s own 
Asram at Badari. 


menage AAW 
Tal ٦8۲8 1 
١۹0۲ )۲ 


FUT ۱۱‏ .ےجو 


—Bhagavata 11-29-47. 


.*Uddhava, the great Bhagavata, 
contemplated on Krishna and his 
upadesa and went to Badari Visala 
as advised by the one friend of the 
Universe — Lord Krishna. Here 
he practised penance and secured 


` the abode of Hari." 


“In Bharata Varsha, the Lord, 
‘out of spontaneous grace, has as- 
sumed the form of Bhagavan Nara 
Narayana; he continues to prac- 
lise penance through his subtle in- 
corporeal body till the end of the 
Kalpa for the benefit of self-con- 
His penance aug- 
ments Dharma (Duty), Jnana 
(Knowledge), "Vairagya (ascetic- 
ism); Aisvarya (Sovereignty) Upa- 
‘sama (tranquillity) and Uparama 


(cessation of desires); and brings 


about the realisation.of the highest 
Brahman. The Knowledge of Pan- 
charatra describing the Lord's 


1» Morality is not just a means of reaching other ends; . 
it is an end in itself. To reduce virtue to a tool or instru- 
"mentality for securing pleasure, is to prostitute and destroy 


—John Dewey. 
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rature. For, in its true meaning. D 
literature is sense and sound and ~~ 
meaning blended in complete har- ~ 
mony, and it must express one's | 
experience — and therefore uni- ye. 
versal — with perfect art. 


' The second tradition — common à 
the world over and more followed — 
in India than elsewhere, except ` 
under the regimented conditions 2 
in the Communist countries —  — 
enjoins that literature must have —— 
a purposive utility for the times, 2E 
le. it must have a propaganda E 
motive. The purpose may be. to ٣٦ 
educate or uplift man, to preach ٦ 
morals, or to fight injustice, real "r^ c 
or imaginary. p 


That is, when Mira composed her "٦ 
songs, she should have disregarded’ _ 
the surging emotions of her love- E E- 
lorn heart; she should have first _ Es 
thought of her song. with reference _ z 
to how the Rana: of Chittod and. 2 = 
his Court would react; how the | 5 
domestic happiness of the Rajputs” Ee 
of the day would be affected; how - Em 
the economic and social progress. of 
her community would be helped. - m 


When a conscious ‘purpose, how- 33 
ever good, becomes the predomi 
nant. motive with the ' literary - m è 
artist, hbis creation: ceases to be true ~ 
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K. M. Munshi 


INDIAN LITERATURE | 


aspirations and if its life is not 
%1 to be ugly, literature has to 
be found, studied and enjoyed. 
We have the heritage of great 
literature. 'The perfection of Kali. 
dasa and of.the Dasamaskandha of 
the. Bhagavata, the range and 
fervour of Tulsidas, the rich varie- 
ty of Surdas’ outpouring, and lim- 
pid emotions of Mirabai: these 
high watermarks of Indian litera. 
ture are outbursts which have 
taken shape while the artist was 
struggling to find self-fulfilment. 


In India, during the last few 
centuries, however, two traditions 
have come in the way of literary 
art reaching its height as in the 
works of these masters. Deprived 
of varied and rich experience in 
actual life — may be the result of 
political slavery and social rigidi- 
ty — we delight in phrase-monger- 
ing, call it the witchery of words 


| F a nation has to nourish high 





if you like. This tradition is asso-. 


ciated with Bana's Kadambari, the 
most artistic example of the aris- 
tocratic literature which seeks the 
approval of the learned and the 
sophisticated only, more by artifice 
than by spontaneity. 


Phrase-mongering, however artis- 
tic, is not a substitute for real lite- 
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` literature. 






> It becomes only an in- the lyric. To the novelist, eman- 
= strument. Fundamentally, — we  cipation came because of the living - 
= must realise — literature is the urge which spurred the sensitive 
— flowering of the creative urge in imagination to recreate the past in 
— the artist expressed through words; the colours of our new national 
- the spontaneous expression of a aspirations. Emancipation also 
E mood, emotion or impression, the came to the lyrical poets because 
۔‎ joy of living or the anguish of with women acquiring a more im: 
suffering; a creation, like unto a portant part in the emotional life 
A flower which the tree puts forth of men, Bhakti was replaced by 
` or the song which the-lark sings love, feit and expressed as an in- 
. as it soars overhead. dividual emotion. 
— . Only a few modern -authors in If Indian Literature has to be 


genuine it has therefore to be born 
of an intimate contact with life, 
its joys, its sorrows, its triumphs, 
and failures; nor has it to subserve 
any cause, however noble, except 
self-expression through Beauty. 


India have fully emancipated 
themselves from these traditions. 


Of them the foremost is Rabindra-. 


math Tagore. Two forms of lite- 
` rature in particular have shaken 


p off the traditions: the novel and 


^ 
















A young lady who prided herself on her ability to keep 
up with all the latest best sellers approached her literature 
E. professor « one day and asked if he had read a certain current 
E |. popular novel. When he admitted that he hadn't, the young 
E-- . lady promptly advised. him: “Oh, youd better uy up. 
| r. 2 s That book has been out more than three months." E 2 


Ee ` “Young woman,” said the REOS E ad, “have 
| you ever read Valmiki’s Ramayana? .No? Well, gowdi 
Omer 0 up. dts peen out: -for near aiy thr ee thousand ` 
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Thomas & Thomas aces | xi 
What Is Love? ص۹۵‎ 


HERE was a banquet at the mm c I 
house of the Athenian poet fo c c چوک‎ E. 
— 4 Agathon. This man had - : 4 :- Ee Cri VA c 
won the first prize for his drama 
at the Greek Theatre, and he had 
invited his best friends to join 
him in the celebration of his vic- 
tory. The guests were discussing 
one of their favourite subjects — 
love. Each one, in turn, was try- 
ing to explain his own idea as to 


the meaning of this all. -absorbing 
topic. 


“Love,” said Phaedrus, “is the 
oldest of the gods, and one of the 
most powerful. It is that principle 
which turns ordinary young peo- 
ple into heroes. For the lover is 
ashamed to act the coward in the 
presence of his beloved. Give me 
an army made up of lovers, and I 
can conquer the world.” 


"Yes," agrees the next speaker, Socrates 





















theory about love. “In the olden ٣ 
days,” he tells us, “the two sexes E 
were united into one body. This — : 
body was round like a ball, with | 
four hands, four feet and two faces. 
It moved about with amazing _ 
rapidity, using its eight limbs like 
the spokes of a wheel in a conti- - 
- nual series of somersaults. Ter. 

And then comes the comic sun rible was the strength of this race 
Aristophanes with a brandnew of men-women, and Doundiess was 


heavenly love—the attraction bet- 
ween two bodies on the one hand, 
and the affinity between two souls 
on the other. The vulgar love of 
the body takes wings and flies 
away when the bloom of youth is 
Over. But the noble love of the 
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their “wisdom” with his “foolish- 
ness.” He tears down their argu- 
ments with a series of unanswer- 
able questions—Socrates was the 
founder of the quiz method in 


education—and then he follows E 


destructive process with a | 


For the soul. 


this 
constructive theory of his own. 
“Tove,” he observes, “is the hunger 
of the human soul for divine 
beauty. The lover is eager not 
only to find beauty but to create 
it, to perpetuate it, to plant the seed 
of immortality in the mortal body. 
This is why the sexes love each 
other—to reproduce themselves 


and thus to prolong time into eter- — 


nity. And this is why parents 


love their children.. 


of the loving parent creates not _ 





In a word, . 


merely children but seekers and 
partners and co-workers and suc- 
cessors in the eternal quest for 
beauty." 


And what is this beauty that we 
are all seeking to  perpetuate 
through love? It is wisdom and 
virtue and honour and courage 
and justice and faith. 
beauty is truth. “And truth is the 
way that leads directly to God." 


36 


their ambition. They were plan- 
ning to scale the heavens and to 
attack the gods when Zeus hit 
upon a happy plan. ‘Let us cut 
them in two,’ he said, ‘and then 
they will have only half their 
strength and we shall have twice 
as many sacrifices.’ 


“And so he split them apart in- 
to male and female, and from that 
day onward the two halves of the 
once-united body have been con- 
sumed with a longing to be re- 
united into one. And this longing 
for the reunion of the sexes is 
what we call love." 


This humorous interpretation of 


- love is followed by several other 


interesting definitions until finally 
the guest of honour, Socrates, is 
requested to make a few remarks 
on the subject. 


“After all this eloquence,’ 
"begins Socrates, “I am turned into 


— Stone and struck dumb. For how 


can my foolishness compete with 
such wisdom?" 
And, having unburdened himself 


of this Socratic preface of ironic 
modesty, he proceeds to confute all 





Pure love breaks all bonds. It ey 
oh ad pulls down all barriers. 
It annihilates all limitations and differentiations. It flows 


—Sivananda. 


perennially towards the entire creation, even as the sun 

This love indeed, is God—th 

í ) ; od-—ihe 

A aa It is a potent remedy to destroy the disease, 
. He who has pure love in his heart, wins the heart 


shines equaly upon all. 


of all. 


b £s » 
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a New Life 


Smiley Blanton eae 


Then the ironic fact emerges ~ 
that physical medicine, which has | 
triumphed over so many of the | 
bodily diseases that once scourged ٦ 
mankind, has proved utterly in- ~~ 
adequate in the treatment of the - EC 
maladies that canker the modern- 
soul. Hosts of emotional ills gnaw — 
at the roots of our serenity and - 
health, and plague us with Sha E 
dowy terrors. ہج‎ 


But certainly the appearance — 
betrays the reality. Everything is - 
not lost, as one would think! The ~ E. 
persistence of such happy afirma- vm 
tions as young people falling in” * 
love and, thereby, renewing man's DA 
perennial lease on Eden; of tea- 22 3 
chers unfolding new wonders, and = 
perpetuating old ones, in the 
minds of youth; of parents: nurtu D Ve 
ing children through unsung years - Y 
of patience and sacrifice—all 0 ur BR 
these are the unanswerable rebu 0 
tal to the “all is lost” school of © 
thought. ‘All. of these and ten d 
thousand E: جو‎ accept ^ 


m 
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A perverse blockade dams the flood of energy that 
should flow with irresistible force into the healthy heart. 2 
What diverts this stream of hope and belief and confidence _ — 
that should irrigate the dry and hopeless hearts of men? _ 


Doorway to 


Norman Peale & 


al) UCCESSFUL living hinges 

5 on the capacity to believe. 
>) The unconquered and uncon- 
querable of this world are those 
who have mastered the art of faith. 
They draw constantly on this in- 
ner source of strength, for they 
have acquired and hold ever fresh 
in their hearts an abiding faith 
in a Higher Power, and in their 
own destiny. Without such faith 
they are defenceless before the in- 
evitable difficulties that all must 
face; with it they are armoured 
against even the most cruel of 
adversaries. 


No age has a monopoly on mi- 
sery, although our own can claim 
more than its full share, and, at 
that, misery of a most ` particular 
kind. For in the midst of econo- 
mic plenty we starve spiritually. 
Surrounded by. unmatched poten- 
tialities for the good life, we are 
Overwhelmed by the deadly fear 
that all is lost! 
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that should flow with irresistible 
force into the healthy heart. What 
diverts this stream of hope and be- 
lief and confidence that should 
irrigate the dry and hopeless 
hearts of men? 

A man who gives his love gene. 
rously and wisely receives a gene- 
rous measure of love in return. As 
he has a genuine faith that if he 
does his best things will work out 
for him, at least within the limits 
of this uncertain and far from per. 
fect world. When the blows of 
unavoidable hardships or disap- 
pointments strike, a man of faith 
does not struggle wildly and in- 
flexibly against them but, like a 
seasoned fighter, learns to roll with 
the punch. 

Give your loved ones the love 
that is their due. Reserve your 
higher love for God, realising that. 
He is the only unchanging, never- 
failing support in which you can 
rest utter confidence. ; 

It is never too late to acquire 
faith in one’s self, in other people, 
other causes, and other ideals; and 
above all, never too late to find a 
creative faith in God. = 

Take for your motto: “If God be _ 
for us, who can be against us?". 
and you will find yourself possess- 
ed of a dignity and strength which _ 
x make you -equal to any occa- 

n. 




















[Condensed. from Omnibook.] 


- 


—James Martineau 


—— after it and get it". There was a. 





E To get good is animal; to do good is human; to be good. 
^ 28 r ET | | | 





` ances of life re-assure us that 
` there is an inexhaustible reservoir 
٣م‎ from which the human race can 
—— A draw sustaining strength and hope. 


- Recently Captain Eddie Ricken- 
— backer, one of the outstanding 
heroes and leaders of our time, 
was talking to a group of airmen 
in a veterans’ hospital. The vete- 
— rans were all men who had been 
— "seriously wounded and were, many 
-- of them, badly shaken psycho- 
1 logically. 


` Captain Rickenbacker is a man 
f of inspired and demonstrated faith, 
+ .and in the midst of his- talk he 
۲ paused, and then said earnestly, 
f "If there is any one of you who 
| has not yet had an experience of 
۴۲ God my advice to him is to go out 


رہ 
tn‏ 


















| hush in that hospital room. They 
1 knew that: he had uncovered to 
© them the secret that had brought 
٣ —him through the safety. They real- 
۲۲۰ ised that this flying ace had pointed 
=. out to them the surest way out of 
— their uncertainty and despair. 

M | Rickenbacker does not say such 
— words idly. He does believe that 
— faith is the key to life. But unfor- 
| tunately all too many of us have 
— erected barriers in'our everyday 
- lives to the healthy operation of 
| belief, to the acquisition of this 
/ powergiving faith. A perverse 
ر‎ £ blockade dams the flood of energy 
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WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 





‘The wife held a position of reg: ^ 


pect and authority in the Ur 
and was regarded as the mistress . 


(Samrajni) by other members of- 


-the family. Implicit obedience to 


the husband is not included as part 3 : 


of her duty. She took an active part. 
not only in domestic affairs, but - 
also in religious ceremonies. She _ 
-performed them alone when. the 
. husband was absent. She was en: 


“titled to all sacraments like men. . 3 3 
- There was no purdah system at the ` Ee 


-time of the Rig-Veda, and women _ 


even took part: in public: assem- o 


plies 7. o s REA UE 


MAN the Vedic Age, sons were 
| || distinctly preferred to daugh- 
+j ters, but daughters were nei- 
ther neglected nor looked down 
upon. They were educated and 
often attained high intellectual emi- 
nence. It is well known that many 
hymns, even of the Rig-Veda, were 





-composed by women like Visva- 


vara, Ghosa, and Apala. Even in 
later ages, there were distinguish- 
ed scholars like  Maitreyi and 
Gargi who took a prominent part 
in the philosophical discussions at 
the court of King Janaka of Videha. 


Women married late and enjoyed 
considerable freedom of choice in 
selecting their husbands. Mothers 
are described in the Rig-Veda as 
dressing their daughters well, so 
that they may win sweethearts at 


-festive gatherings. 


There were very few restrictions 
on marriage. Only father-daughter 
and brother-sister marriages were 
In the Satapa- 
tha Brahmana, however, marriage 
With relations of three or four 


‘degrees is prohibited. But still at 
"that time, when caste restrictions 


were steadily being hardened, wo- 
enjcyed great freedom in 
choosing their husbands. Thus, 


` Sukanya, ` daughter of Kshatriya 
‘king, Saryata; married chyayana, a 
‘Brahmana. 
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It was ^ 


the case of women was equivalent | 
to their Upanayana. ' 2 

The principal cause of this de- © 
gradation was the introduction of ^ 
early marriage of girls. 
thought dangerous to society if 
girls were not married at a very 
early age. Early marriage meant 
denial of higher education to girls _ 
and of the right to choose husbands 
or assert their rights as wives after 
marriage. 

The Mahabharata prescribes that 
a man of thirty should marry a 
girl of ten, and a man of twenty- 
one, a girl of seven years. Nor- 
mally, marriage was made obliga- 
tory; divorce and remarriage were 
forbidden; and even a single mo- 
ral lapse on the part of a woman 
meant her ruin. These ideas are 
also responsible for the growth of 
the Sati rite. 

Manu looks upon woman as a 
class of the utmost depraved 
character (IX. 14-17). For this 
reason, Manu prescribes that a wo- 
man must be always dependent: on 
her father, in early life; on her hus- 
band, when married, and later, on — 
her son; and she must always be _ 
well guarded, as otherwise she ~ 


. would go astray (IX. 5-7, 9). Manu 
implicit obedience to _ 


prescribes : 
husband during life and faithful- ~ 
ness to him after death as the only _ 
duty of wife. Even though the: 
husband be destitute of virtue, or _ 
seeks pleasure elsewhere, the hus _ 
band must be worshipped as god _ 


(V. 154). The wife is to be punish- _ 
ed for showing disrespect even to | 


a bad husband (IX. 78). The hus- _ 
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No excessive emphasis was laid 
on physical chastity as in later 
days. Divorce was. not unknown, 
and women could be married a 
second time in specific circumstan- 
ces. The system of levirate was 
also common. Even occasional 
moral lapses of married women 
were condoned by society. Unmar- 
ried daughters, like Ghosa and 
others, had the right to inherit- 
ance. 


A profound change took place 
during- the long interval between 


. the Vedic Age and the close of the 


Hindu period. Vedic studies came 
to be forbidden to women, and they 
were not even permitted to hear 
the recitation of the Vedas. They 
were practically denied all higher 
education. The idea of a learned 
woman was inconceivable to Shan- 
karacharya! While explaining the 
epithet ‘Pandita’ applied to a girl 
in an Upanishad, the great scholar 
seriously argues that here ‘Pandita’ 
can only mean skilled in household 
management, for all higher learn- 
ing is denied to women. - Asahaya, 


- a commentator of Narada Samhita, 
° also admits the inferior position of 


women on the ground that they 


are not entitled to read scriptures, 


` As women did not study the 
Vedas, their participation in sacri- 
fices became at first a mere for- 
mality, and was then forbidden al- 
together. For some time, they 
. were allowed to perform the vari- 
ous sacraments without Vedic man- 
tras. Later, even this was stopped, 


5 - and it was argued that marriage in 


<> 
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As regards remarriage, a child- 
less widow was expected to marry 
the brother next in age to her de- 
ceased husband or any of his rela- 
tions, as may be thought proper by ~~ 
her father-in-law. She could, of . - 
course, marry any other person of ~ 
her choice, but, in that case, she 
had to lose whatever she had re- 
ceived from her father-in-law and 
her husband. 


The degradation of women's  - 
status was not the deliberate ٠ 
doing of any individual or class  _ 
of persons. The idea of inherent <۳ 
inferiority of women seems to 
















have been prevalent among dif- ~ 
ferent societies all over the world. ٦ 
Gradually, with the development of _ = 
an ascetic view of life, the idea of — — 
woman as an object of enjoyment 


and hence a source of moral de- ٠ 
pravity was prevalent in different ~~ 
societies from early days. Even the ~ 
great Buddha held the view. Kali- — 
dasa, while expressing noble sent: 1 
ments about the position of wife "٦ 
in the section, Aja-vilapa, says that — — 
a wife, after all, was the object of — — 
enjoyment. alone. (Raghuvamsa IIE. — 5 1 
67: XIV. 35). EO. PS 
It must, however, be added that, —— 
in India, women adapted themsel- mm 
ves marvellously to the new condi- ~~ 
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„muu may discard the wife on vari- 
ous grounds (IX, 72, 73, 80, 81). But 
if, being superseded, she departs 
from her husband’s house in anger, 
she is to be punished by being con- 
fined or caned, and may even be 
cast off (IX. 83). 


| 
| 
| 
| But the husband had no corres- 
1 
| 
i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 





ponding duty towards the wife. As 
soon as a wife died, he could marry 
again (V. 168). 


The position of wife, as laid down 
by Manu, gradually became the 
cherished ideal, and played a do- 
minant role in shaping the life of 
women in ancient India. 


In this period, however, a mar- 
ried woman had the special privi- 
| lege of having exclusive rights over 
i her Stridhana. A man could marry 
any number of wives, but he 
l had to make proportionate compen- 
| sation to, and provide adequate 
| . means of subsistence for all the 
i wives. 


As Stated by  Kautilya, women 
enjoyed the right to divorce and 


remarriage. Though wedlocks of 
the four approved kinds, viz. 
. Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya, and 


Arsa could not be dissolved, other 
forms of marriage could be declar- 
ed null and void, when both the 
. husband and wife mutually con- 
sented lo separate. Kautilya states: 

If a husband either is of bad cha- 
racter, or is long gone abroad, or 


is likely to endanger: the life of 
his wife, or has fallen from his 
_ Caste, or-has lost virility, he may be 
~ abandoned by his wife” (III. 2). 
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Kausambi, King Canda Prauy.. 
Avanti, and King Bimbisara of Mə- . 
gadha, paved the way for Jaina in- 
{fluence in their respective territo- 
ries. Candana, daughter of Padma- — 
vati and Dadhivahana, was the 
first Jaina nun. Later on Mrigavati: 
also was permitted by Pradyota of 
Avanti, after the death of her hus- _ 
band, to become a nun, at the re: 
quest of Mahavira. 


The high position of woman as 
mother is extolled in the saying . 
Janani Janmabhumisca Svargadapi 
Gariyasi. Women, in ancient India, 
were also venerated for their 
beauty and other accomplishments, 
such as skill in fine arts. Amba- 
pali was honoured as a Stri-ratna 
by the Vaisali Assembly and grant- 
ed five special privileges. 


No country in the world, except ٦ 
Athens, probably, has shown so: 
much veneration for the courtesans. _ 
Courtesans are described as .profi- 
cient in all the sixty-four Kalas in 
Vatsyáyana's Kama-Sutvra. 


We also hear of great women ` | 
statesmen in ancient India. Naya- 2 


and-Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of __ 
Emperor Chandra Gupta II and. E 
wife of Vakataka Rudrasena II act- . T 
ed: as régents: during the minority ^ 
of their sons. Suryamati and Didda 


are-equally famous in the history’ . 
of Kashmir. 
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.hika, wife of Satavahana Krishna; 


een el 


0€ jor ever the womb: and the cradle but. 
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— ral views about women expressed 
E by later authors such as Varahami- 
hira. Sanskrit literature is replete 
—— with romantic descriptions of Sva- 


— Yamvaras of princesses. Sita and 
E: Draupadi both got their husbands: 
٠ dn Svayamvara. Savitri, Sakuntala, 


— And Damayanti had their wedlocks 
— — inthe Gandharva form of mar- 
^ A riage. Indeed, Vatsyayana, whose 
E . Kama-Sutra may be taken to depict 
— amore or less genuine picture of 
E = contemporary society (circa fifth 
- century A.D.), prefers Gandharva 
.form of marriage to all others. 

Surely, none but a grown-up girl 
- Could make love with man. Thus, 
—. what we find in practice does not 
— always tally with the ideal set 
des. forth by the Smritikaras. 


- Thus, : in the time of the Buddha, 
-we find women saints who attain- 
ed arahatship. Some of them, like 
Es Mahapajapati Gotami, the Buddha's 
^. aunt, Tissa, Abhirupananda, Mitta, 
= Ec and Sundari Nanda composed songs 
^ — which were later on compiled in 
E use the Theri Gatha. 


- Women also: played a siis 
uaa - part in the spread of Jainism. Some 
E or them became nuns and even: 
T attained. Kaivalya. Thus, we find 
_ the five daughters of King Chetaka 
i سی‎ "Videha viz. Prabhavati, Padmá: 
> vati, Mrigavati, Siva, and Cellana, 

m - married _ respectively - to `- Udayana 
qe E “of Sindhu-Sauvira, King Dadhiva- 
B - hana of Campa,. King. Satanika of. 
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King Janaka of 


T. A. Y. Dikshitar 


the key to the gu dt ا‎ 


of the Vedas is in the performance 
of a yajna called Savitra Chayana. 
Whoever performed this sacrifice 
was assured of heaven. Bhara- - 


dwaja thereupon performed it and 
ascended to heaven. 


Subsequently, 


Videha was initiated into the 


secrets of the sacrifice by the Pre- E 
siding deities of the Day : and 


Night. 
The Rig Veda credits. the sage 
and his illustrious descendants 


with intimate knowledge of the 
In the Amnusasana ..- 
Parva of the Mahabharata, we are " 
told that one Deodasa was defeat- - 


sacred hymns. 


ed by the Haihayas and he sought 
the hermitage of the Sage Bhara- 


dwaja for protection, which was ~ 


accordingly given. During ' this 


time the sage per formed some . 
sacrifice for the sake of Deodasa MS 


with the result that a son by name _ Ee 


was born to him. GM 
This son defeated the then reigning NU 


Pratardana 


king of the Haihayas and the Sage E a i 


obtalned the kingdom, which was — کے‎ 


later on given to Pratardana. 


In some ancient texts the claim cO 
is advanced that the sage is the E و‎ 
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SAGE BHARADWAJA- 


| N the Titiireeya Kathaka we 
1 have an excellent source book 
‘<j for information about the 
early life of Sage Bharadwaja. It 
gives us a graphic account of the 
sage. It speaks of his having 
made strenuous efforts to learn the 
Vedas which he found quite be- 
yond the bounds of a single life. In 
consequence he had to live and re- 
live thrice and during these three 
lives, each of a 100 years, he tried 
to study all of them. It also men- 





tions an interesting story about ' 


this. It seems at the end of his 
third life, the sage became feeble, 
weak and: scarcely able to move 


about. It was then that he 
addressed his prayers to Lord 
Indra. Indra, pleased with the 
Sage’s penance, appeared before 


him. The sage requested him to 
give him yet another lease. of life 
so that he could learn the Vedas at 
the feet of a preceptor. Indra 
then pointed. to three massive 
mountain-like Vedas and picking 
up a sod of earth showed him that 
What the sage had learnt already 
was only equal to the three hand- 
fuls of mud, -whilst what remained 


` to be learnt was of the size of those 


mountains. Indra told him that 
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was E 
by Brihaspati to Bhara- | 
dwaja and Bharadwaja in his turn i 
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ہے٭ 
ند 


The epic ic lana describes 


him as the disciple v: +a Sage 
Valmiki, its author. It is saiu. 
the very first poem "T 

cq——etc., came out of Val-‏ ۲ج 
mikis mouth in  Bharadwaja's‏ 
immediate presence.‏ 
also taught the sage the several‏ 
stories and anecdotes, narrated in‏ 
the Ramayana. He was at that‏ 
time residing at Prayag. Even to‏ 


this day we can see a place called - 


Bharadwaja Ashram which is only 
at a stones throw fron Anand 
Bhavan, the hereditary residence 
of our Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. We are told in 
the. Ramayana that Sri Rama- 
chandra, when he retired to the 
forest, visited the sage’s hermitage 
and saw him there. Sri Rama 
chose Chitrakoota mountain as his 
abode only on the advice of the 
sage. The Anusasana Parvo of the 
Mahabharata tells us that a sage 
(Bharadwaja), descendant of the 
illustrious family of  Angiras, 
dwelt on the bank of the Ganges 
and once as he was taking his bath 
in the holy river, he beheld a cele- 


stial nymph ‘of extraordinary 
beauty. No sooner did he see her 


than mental connection was esta- 
blished with her and she bore him 
a son called Drona. A king by 
name, Prishadajya was his friend. 
The weapon  Agneyastra 
given 


gave it to Agnivasa, the son of | 


Both the son and wife of E 





Agni. 
(Contd. on 7 


4A 


son of Brihaspati. He was endow- 
ed with a full and long life. He 


` was a great tapasvin and very well 


learned too. We can gather an 
idea of the depth and profundity 
of his knowledge from the fact 
that in a religio-philosophical dis- 
quisition, he rubbed shoulders 
with the great Yagnavalkya him- 


self. Besides, he was present at: 


a sacrifice performed by Lord 
Brahma at the holy place of Push- 
kara. Once he had to wander 
through lonely and uninhabited 
By the 
great kindness of Twastru, he re- 
ceived during this time the gift of 
valuable cows. With these cows in 
his charge he protected one and 
all. It was for this reason that he 


. came to be called Bharadwaja. 


We have yet another account 
both of his birth and his great 
yogic powers even while he was 


— young. It seems Bharata, the son 
~ of Dushyanta and founder of Bha- 


rat, had’ a number of sons, not one 
of them being righteous. Hence 
the name “Vitathas” (useless ones) 
-being applied to him. Natu- 
rally, Bharata was afflicted and 
‘sore. At this time, his parents 
dead, Sage Bharadwaja was remov- 


~ ed by the Wind-God and was given 
—to Bharata to be adopted by him. 


However, he continued as Bha- 
Tata's son for sometime and caused 
a great sacrifice to be performed 
by Bharata in consequence of 
which a very worthy and righteous 


2 son was born to him, by name 
-~ Bhuvan Manyu. 


Y 
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of Ali Sastroamidjojo is, to a great. = 3s 
extent, linked with his ability to = ; 
tackle these stupendous problems. = s 


Dr. Ali is as good. a patriot and 
nationalist as any we have in this — 
country — distrustful of all colo-- “a 
nial powers to the point of bene 
suspected a communist. Dutch _ 
colonial rule has left too painful _ 
an impression to permit good fri- 
endly relations with them. Hol- کی‎ 
land's continued unstatesmanlike ^ 
handling of the Irian issue is add- Ys 
ing fuel to the fire. E | 


Ali, popularly known as ‘Jojo’. T = n 
was born in 1903 at Grabag Mer- 
babu, a small place near Magelandi 7" 2 
in Central Java. After passing his E 
High School examination, he sti l- 2 
died law in Leiden, Holland, and Va 
graduated in 1927. ES 


Ali’s interest in politics dates 
back to his student days in. Hol E s 
land. He was still a student | 
when at the age of 23, he was E- : 
jailed for six months 'for having 
expressed the view :that it was not. Le 
only a full belly ipsis Indonesia E oc 


m 


ted — 


Back home in 1928, tie sta 
practice in Jogjakarta, 
threw in his lot with ‘Bung E Kar m 
as ا‎ Soekarno i is کت‎ 


wanted. 3 3 c 
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ALI SASTROAMIDIOIO | 






zmOLITICAL observers some- 
i D times refer to Indonesia as 
the France of the East. In its 
brief independent career of less 
than ten years, it has had 14 cabi- 
nets. Heading the present left-of- 
centre Cabinet of Indonesia is the 
52 year-old, goateed Dr. Ali 
Sastroamidjojo. 


Like his Pakistani counterpart 
and namesake, Prime Minister 
Ali of Indonesia was Ambassador 
to the U.S.A. when in July 1953 
he was summoned home to take 
over the Prime Ministership, at 
the end of Indonesia’s longest ever 
Cabinet crisis lasting 58 days. Like 
Pakistan's Ali, he was saddled 
into power at a time when dis- 
illusionment and frustration were 
peeping out of the usually happy- 
go-lucky, ever-smiling faces of the 
Indonesian people. Neither Ali 
Sastroamidjojo nor Mahommed .Ali 
is internationally so well known as 
President Soekarno or Governor 
General Ghulam Mohamed. Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan are predomi- 
nantly Muslim countries; they both 
suffer from political instability; 
like most of the Asian-African 
nations, disease, hunger,  un- 
employment and insecurity are 
their common enemies. The future 
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aH = o Shri Jawaharlal Nehru receiving Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo at Palam air port 
EC "when the latter visited India last year. 


ately called by the Indonesians. different names were wunsuccess- - 
- "Ali helped Soekarno found the ful. However, with Japanese occu- E 
S Parti Nasional Indonesia (PNI) pation, the party came into its 
and for next ten years edited its own. Independence was declared ۔‎ 
organ “Suluh Indonesia Muda” in 1945. But soon after, the Dutch 
A (The Torch of Indonesian Youth) returned and dubbed the Indo- _ 
and a- weekly “Djanget” (Link). nesian patriots as J apanese-colla- _ 
و‎ utch repressive measures drove borationists; bloody fighting broke | 
` him’ out of Jogjakarta, so he shift- out between them. The nt - 
/ E ed to Surakarta, where 4E SUE U.N. intervention and the final 
| _ two. more papers. transfer of power by Holandi is re x 
___ PNI was banned at the outbreak cent history. 
ae | the second world war and Soe- - Dr. . Ali Sastroamidjojo is a 
| karno was exiled. Jojo's efforts Writer, an experienced politician | 
t وضو‎ the | party in existence under and successful administrator. After 
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47 
whimper, to an “astounding suc- 
cess”. 


SAGE BHARADWAJA 
(Contd. from page 44) 
the Edd came to bear the name of 
Veera. He is one of the seven 
sages aaqa: of this Manvantara. 
He is reputed to have had im- 
mense psychie powers. thanks to 
his austere and rigorous tapasya. 


He had such great powers that he ~~ 


could.even command the Gods to 
obey him. This is illustrated in 
ihe very ornate hospitality ‘that 
the sage extended to Bharata when 
the latter called on him. at his 


ashram. This magnificent recep- ~~ 


tion was worthy of a king. The 


sage living in a hut, clad in tree ` E 


bàrk and subsisting on fruits, 


treated Bharata to a repast, re- _ 3 
plete with eatables of every des- 33 


cription by dint of his sheer yogic 


powers. Both in the Ramayana of E. 
Valmiki and in Bhoja’s Champu ٦ 


Ramayana, we get a very clear and _ 
elaborate account’ of this meeting ~ 
between Bharata and the sage. 

The pravaras of the Bharadwaja 
clan-run thus: 


IRE, TEW and NICE. 
AONE 
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the proclamation of Indonesian 
independence in 1945 Dr. Ali was 
appointed Deputy Minister for In- 
formation in the Soekarno Cabi- 
net. In the following year, he was 
appointed Secretary-General of the 
State Defence Council in Jogja- 
karta. He was Minister for Edu- 
cation in the Amir Sjarifuddin 
Cabinet (1947-48); Deputy Chair- 
man of Indonesian Delegation to 


the “Renville” talks (1947-48); 
Minister for Education in the 
Hatta Cabinet (1948) and Am- 


bassador to the United States of 
America (1950-53). 


It is not given to many to play 
host simultaneously io as many as 
28 Prime Ministers — the chosen 
representatives of more than half 
the population of the whole world; 
to few is given the rare privilege 
of being elected to preside over 
such a “historic” conference of the 
Prime Ministers of the resurgent 
Asian-African nations which, in 
the words of Prime Minister Nehru 
was a “new chapter -in Asian- 
African History"; to fewer -still is 
given the good fortune of piloting 


such a Conference, which -at one 
time. threatened 


to end witha 


1o an ANA- 10 308 raa: E 
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| Dr. A. Whitney Griswold 


ART OF CONVERSATION 


is an ex- was never taken as axiomatic or 


we © E 


self-evident and if called into ques- 
tion was debated in its turn. By 
this method the parties to a con- 
versation were brought on to com- 
mon ground, unity and relevance 
were ensured for their discussion, 
and the whole range of human 
knowledge was infinitely expanded. 

What a boon it might be to our 
troubled world that wastes so 
much time and temper arguing at 
cross purposes if we could apply 
this rule more general to 
the discussion of human 
affairs today! Criticism would have 
to be answered on its merits rather 
than by attacks on the critic. Con: 
cealed or unstated premises would 
be brought into the open. It might 
even become possible to discuss 
our foreign policy without raising 
our voices and accusing each other 
of treason. Who knows what en. _ 
lightened dispensations in the na- "٦ 
tional interest might not result? ٢ 
But I am afraid that for such ex- 
alted conversation as this 
Should either have to bring Soc: 
rates back to earth or wait as he 


did in the conviction that the ideals 


— j< ONVERSATION 
[s change of thought that leaves 
۲1723 all parties to it a grain wiser. 
It implies progress. Though it 


* may begin anywhere, even in the 


realm of trivia, it should try to 
get somewhere and carry everyone 
with it as it goes. 

The basic principles of conver- 
sation were established by Socrates 
both by example and by precept 
more than two thousand years 
| ago. One of the most important 


— of these was that conversation 


Should take place among friends, in 


"a congenial atmosphere, with com- 


mon interests at heart. Best of all 
would be one common interest, 
~ To facilitate conversation of this 
kind, to keep it moving and to 
make it truly productive, Socrates 
~ established the practical rule that 
~ has served both conversation and 


C earning well ever since. This was 
\ his separation of the hypothesis 


3 _ and its consequences into two dis- 
' tinct questions. The hypothesis 
Was first assumed as true. Then 


x _ the consequences of the hypothe. 


Sis were deduced, those which 


— namely wisdom..... 





~ "true and those which disagreed re. 
_ jected as false. The hypothesis 


— agreed with it being accepted as Of men were laid away in heaven! 


[From an address delivered at Brown : 
University.] E 
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Herein the clever ghoul has 
so - quizzical a question that + 
King Vikramaditya could find 
an answer only in the person of 
the hero of the story: that 
however much man may exert 
himself and whatever he may 
achieve by force of intellect, 
devoid of faith; devotion and 
single-minded pursuit, success 
will not attend any undertaking; 
and he will obtain only what has 
been ordained by fate. ۲ 
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ed before him with joined hands, ~ ~ 
and said, “Your Holiness! I will 7٦ 
execute any command you may —— 
give me.” یا‎ 
. The ascetic said, “Give this Brah- = 
man whatever food he. desires? ٦ 
On hearing this, she built a very . ~ 
fine house, and furnishing it with 
all comforts, took him away with 
her from that place, and seating _ 











various kinds of condiments and _» 
meats, by dishfuls, before him. He —— 
ate whatever he liked to his heart's. 

content. - ie 7 
Again, after this, she placed the- 0 


+ 


pan-box before him, and after rub- = 


1" 
Js 


bing down saffron and sandal in. ~ 


POR A 


LOSE NALE applied the mixture to P. 






> 


him on.a cushioned chair, placed ` 
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Vetala Pachchisi—!7 


GUNAKAR 


3 AID the ghoul: 

I Your majesty! There was a 
ہے‎ king of Ujjain, named Maha- 

sain; and an inhabitant of that 

place was a Brahman, Devasharma, 

whose son's name was Gunakar. 


This son turned out to be a 
great gambler; and lost at play all 
the wealth the Brahman possessed. 


Thereupon the members of the 
family turned Gunakar out of the 
home. He could not help himself 
in any way; and having .no other 
resource he took his departure 
from the place, and in several 
days’ time came to a certain city 
where he saw a devotee sitting 
over a fire, and inhaling smoke by 
way of penance! After saluting 
him, he too, sat down there. 





The devotee asked him, “Wilt 
thou eat anything?” 
Gunakar replied, “Your . Holi- 


ness! Of course I will eat, if you 
give me something.” 


The devctee filled a human skull 


7 with food and brought it to him. 


On seeing it he said, "I'll not eat 
food out of this skull.” 


x 


When he did not partake of the 
food, the ascetic repeated an in- 
cantation, and a Yakshini appear- 
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The ascetic now said, “Now prac- 
tise it for the same number of 
days, sitting in fire." 


He replied, “Master! I will go 
and pay a visit to my family, and 
then return and practise it." 


* 


After saying this, Gunakar took 
leave and went home; and when 
his relations saw him, they em- 
braced him and commenced weep- 
ing; while his father said, *O Guna- 
ar; where have you been so many 
days, and why did you forget your 
home! O my son, it is said that, 
he who leaves a faithful wife and 
lives apart, and turns his back on 
a youthful woman, or he who does 
not care for one who loves him, 
is on a level with the lowest of 
the low. It is said, further, that 
no virtue equals the domestic vir- 
tues, and no woman in the world 
imparts happiness equal to that 
which the mistress of one’s house 
imparts; and those who slight their 
parents are impious men, and their ٠ 
future state will never be one of ٦ 
salvation; thus has Brahma de- 
clared.” 


On this Gunakar said, “This body 
is composed of flesh and blood, 3. 
Which is food for worms; and its | 
nature is such that, if you neglect — 
it for a day, a fetid smell proceeds ~~ 
from it. Fools are they who feel 3 
affection for such a body, and wise 9 
are they who set not their heart on — 
it. Further, it is of the nature of ~~ 
this body that it is repeatedly born — 
and destroyed. What dependence ~ s 








while many and various frightful 
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his body. Further, she clothed him 
in garments scented with sweet 
perfumes, threw a garland of 
flowers round his neck, and bring- 


ing him away thence, seated him 
on a bed. 


zu Now while this was taking place 
7— it became evening, and she, too, 
= having first decked herself out, 
went and sat on the bed, and the 
Brahman passed the whole night 
~ in her company. 


i * 


< When morn arrived, the Yak- 
=~ shini went away to her own place, 
~ and Gunakar came to the devotee 
and said, “Master! She's gone 
away; what shall I do now?" 


— — The ascetic said, "She came 
_ through the power of magic art, 
> and abides near him who posses- 
= ses the art." 


«< € 
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Ea He replied, *Impart this art to 
— — Ame, your Holiness, that I may prac- 
(7. tise it." 

٣ Then the devotee gave him a 
— charm, and said, “Practise this 


E ‘charm for forty days, at midnight, 
~ Sitting in water, and with a stead- 
_ fast mind." 


— hus he practised the charm, 


E. objects appeared in view; but he 
felt no alarm at any of them. 


When the time expired, he came 
» tothe ascetic and said, “Your Holi- 
~ ness! I come after practising the 
> charm for the number of days you 
prescribed.” 


foe 
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ramaditya, "Say O King! Why did - 


he not acquire the art?" 


The king replied, saying, “The : 
practiser was of two minds, and - 
did not give his undivided atten- 
tion to the task, and hence he fail- - 


ed to acquire it. And it is said that 


a spell is perfected by the operator | 
giving unwavering, single-minded | 
devotion to it and does not succeed ~ 
if his thoughts are divided. Fur- — 
ther, it is also said that those who ~ 
are wanting in liberality do not _ 
obtain celebrity; and those who 
are without - 
shame; those who are wanting in” 
justice do not acquire wealth; 7 
those who lack meditation do not = 


lack truthfulness 


find God.” 


The ghoul asked, “How can ٦ 

operator who sat in fire to work - 
his spell be termed: two-minded?" — 

The king replied, “When, at the - 
time of practising the spell, he went _ 
to visit his family, the ascetic said ~ 
to himself in vexation, ‘Why did I _ 
teach the magic art to so vacillat-. 
It was in conse- " 
quence of this that he did not ac- | 
quire the art. And it is said, that — 
however much a man may exert ٠٣ 
himself, destiny attends him all tne 


ing an operator?' 


same; and whatever number of | 


achieve by force of . 
he, nevertheless, — 
which fate. E 


things he may 
his intellect, 
obiains that 'alone 
has ordained.” 


On hearing this the ghoul wens x 


again and hung on to that tree; and 


the king, too, followed him, and - 


having bound him, and placed him 
on his shoulder, took him away. — 
[To be continued.] 
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can one place on such a body! 
Cleanse it ever so much, it does 
not become clean; just as an ear- 
then vessel, filled with filth, does 
not become clean by washing the 
outer surface; or however much 
one washes charcoal, it does not 
become white. Again, by what 
means can that body become clean, 
in which the fount of impurity is 


never-failing?" 

Gunakar continued: * Whose 
father? Whose mother? Whose 
wife? Whose brother? The way 


of this world is such, that num- 
bers come and numbers depart. 
Those who offer sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings consider Agni their 
god; while those who are deficient 
in understanding make an image 
and worship it as god; but the class 
of ascetics regard god as in their 
very bodies. I will not practise 
such domestic duties as those you 
have mentioned, but will practise 
religious meditation.” 


* 
Having said this, he bid adieu 
to his kindred, and practised the 


charm, seated in fire. The Yak- 
shini, however, did not come. 


Then he went to the ascetic who 
asked him, *Hast thou not acquir- 
ed the art?" 

Thereupon Gunakar said, “Just 
So, Master! I have not acquired 
it!” 


* 


Having related so much of the 
story, the ghoul asked King Vik- 
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E" - Kala Kendra's new dance-ballet “Ek Hato Raja" had its premiere 

1 on May 3rd. The Kala Kendra has employed the puppet technique with 
i great dexterity and skill. The portrayals of the role of the king; 

“J courtesans, the village maiden, etc., have been creditably rendered by . 
‘the budding amateur artistes, all of whom are pupils of Kala Kendra's 
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A scene from “Ek Hato Raja” 


۴ "Nartan Shikshapith. 

E è . 

f yas 

"The Jubilee Sing- 
ers, America's 
oldest and most 
‘reputed. Negro 
spiritual ^ singers 

"ho are on a visit 
to India. They 

| are headed by 

| Mrs. James Myers 


$ (centre). Their 
f- 
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programme at the 
"Excelsior Theatre 
on April. 28, 1955 
was a rare treat. 
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Telephone: (Three Lines) 38981 Telegrams: “FILTER” BOMBAY, 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


Leading Flour Millers in India 
Biggest Unit Under One Management in 
ASIA 
Manufacturing 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents : 


VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. 
Mills: ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’? & *C' and | Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 
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So Appetising X 
So Nourishing E 


WHEN COOKED IN  . E 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI - ^ — 
To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use — - 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis کہ‎ 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. |t is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins | 
from all leading grocers. vt 


Delhi & Kanpur. = ae 


THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET _ 
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Read 


NAVANEET 
(Hindi Digest) 
| 
The Best Monthly cultural fare culled : 


from the best ancient and modern. arts, 
science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 


x 
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: = T | Re. 1/- per copy . Rs. 10/- Annual 
ae | > 


N AVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. 
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THE ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


MANUFACTURE 
For Packing : ` For Writing and Printing : 
(a) M. G..Ribbed Kraft. (a) White Printing 
(b M. G. Unribbed Kraft. (b) Cream-laid 
(c Waterproof Kraft (c) Semi-bleached 
(d) Crepe Kraft (d Unbleached 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 
Brown Wrapping 


For Making Boxes, Cartons, etc. 


(a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 

(b) M. G. Grey Board ( Cartridge 

(c) M.F. Grey Boad . | (9) Ticket Board 
(d) Triplex (h) Cover Board 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents—BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 


8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE CALCUTTA-1 


ORIENT PAPER SERVE YOU AND YOUR INDUSTRY 





Printed by S. Ramakrishnan at the Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd.. 505 
Arthur Road, Bombay 7 and published by him at. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty, Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. 
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Wider seats with ample 
leg and head room. 
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The gracefully . streamlined 1955 Hindusthan 
"Landmaster'' has rightly climbed into the posi» 
tion of No. 1 favourite with Indian motorists. 
Manufactured in India, the'*'Landmaster" is spe- 


cially designed for Indian motoring conditions. 


It is powered by a money-saving 14 H. P. engine 
that has won the confidence of motorists through 
„out the country. The spacious, luxuriously appoin- 
ted interior; with wider ` Seats, offers generous 


accommodation for five passengers, with room 
enough ‘for a sixth.. ^ ^ ات نت‎ wis a. 


BUY THE HINDUSTHAN LANDMASTER : 
THE ONLY CAR MANUFACTURED IN INDIA: 


ASP.HM-A/$5 
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A TIP TO SMART SMOKERS 


Enjoy 
ihe fin est 4 by eis K 
smoking pleasure CV L| و‎ LE 


Take a pack of PANAMA— 
a special air-seal packing with 
traditionally fine tobaccos full of 
flavour. Open it, smell it—smell the 
milder tobacco aroma. Smoke 
Panama and you will be convinced 
that tobacco that smells milder 
smokes milder. 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents : 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 

VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS,  AEROPLANE 

"` HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 

FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 

STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASIS, PYLONS, 
GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMEN T AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Works No. 1: Registered Office: Works No. 2: 


` Fort Road, Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd, 
Wadala, Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 
Bombay, 31. Road, Fort, Mulund (District ||. 
| 1 Bombay, 1. Thana). | 
Grams: Structural 


E Grams: Bhagatson Grams: Weldstruc 
Phone: 60445 Phone: 30167 : Phone: 987981 
| : 87982 
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GRACE 

With graceful styling which reveals a masterful attention to form and 
line—the new Plymouth leads among the 1954 fashion cars. 
PERFORMANCE ; 
Linked to fashion is the famous Plymouth performances The new 
powerful engine is teamed with .one of the soundest chassis and the 
most rugged suspension system. 
ECONOMY 

Its big hydraulic brakes, safety rim wheels, excellent road vision and 
complete driving ease make this classic beauty the safest, the most. 
comfortable and economical car. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 
Progressively Manufactured By: 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. 
AGRA ROAD, KURLA ss c 
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5 کی‎ . THE KHATAU MAKAN]! SPG. L WYG CO. LTD, Mills: Byculla, Bombay, Office: Laxm! Bldg., Datiard Pier, Bombay |. 
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-Built to last E 
Nangal Power Channel— E vith FRS E 
.  Bhakra-Nangal Project NI x D) 


15,00,000 tons of ACC cement will be ».| PEE cement oa 


used on the entire project. 


" 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LTD. : 
Sales Managers : 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED: 
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THE PODAR MILLS, LTD., 


BOMBAY. 


| 


Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, i 3 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. © jt - 


PPA بای انی رین‎ TV A Pa فیا‎ 
be E m 4 موم‎ 4. y y ١ > H 
2 =" y v ,۳ھ‎ y » 
و‎ d 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


E EEE “Podar Chambers", 
E rn | 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
Pe ` BOMBAY. 


E Telegrams 7 : - Telephones 1 
۰مہ‎ "PODARGIRNI" oy اتی‎ Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 


Mills; 40149 . 


~ 
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: KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, | — — 
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THE SUPREME SPIRIT 
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He who thinks he knows, really thereby proves : 
himself ignorant. t 
He who realizes that he cannot know Him has. e 


best understood Him. 

Those who seek to know Him, as they can grasp 
things of ordinary knowledge, can never. achieve 
their object. 

Those who realize the limitation of the human _ 
mind in respect of the knowledge of the Supreme E 
Spirit and, therefore, frankly confess ignorance, aly ES. 


approach a true understanding of it, — UI DOM 
| —Kenopanishad I- L9. | 223 
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Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal. 
May 22, 1955 


tem, which provides complete 
freedom for all types of trafic. 


cars and separate ones for cyciists. 


Above all there is a feature. _ 
which will restore freedom and 
dignity to that man who normal- 
Iy uses the means of transport 
which is the most despised in 
these days, namely, the human _ 
legs! For this form of transport 
a separate system of roads has - 
been provided and that is the 
amenity I liked the most. When 
it is completed a pedestrian will _ 
be able to walk in Chandigadh _ 
with his head held high and with- . 
out fear of a motor-car running - 
over his feet or honking him into | d 


wala’s pony will be able. to push — 
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* The Tribune Case 


` There are special roads for motor 


ignoble flight—not even an ekka- - 


its impertinent nose in his neck- - 
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N the 16th, 17th and 18th of 
December,.1954, we were at 
| Chandigadh as the guests of 
— my friend Shri C. P. N. Singh. 


.. Had Chandigadh, the new capi- 
- tal of East Punjab, been a toy ex- 
. posed for sale in a shop, it would 

: . have found no buyer. Its design 

E. is so unfamiliar that at a first 

a glance it is difficult to see whether 

E there is any design at all. Nor 

- would it be easy to discover that 

(i it- ds planned in every particular 

to suit. the complexities of our 

| E modern urban needs. 
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TH . There are roads, parks, streets 
: E and markets, arranged to fit into 

geometrically” well-drawn localities,‏ اک 
Meo each of which is- provided with‏ 
Pp $ self-sufficient amenities. They are‏ 


E. neca by a special road Sys- 
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He will be able to go about happi- 2 XIN 


Le Corbusier and AE 


and a college where every archi- 


tectural deyice has been provided 
to let in light and air. 


* 


At first „sight 


strange-looking buildings make: 
one doubt whether people will 


find the town convenient. ` 


Corbusier is thought by his ad- _ 


who started 
the fashion of what are called _ 
sixty-storeyed 
I .saw . 


mirers to be the world’s greatest _ 


living architect. Anyhow, his 
achievements in the -sphere of 
town-planning have been the most 
noteworthy in recent times. At 
an early age he developed the 
theory that a house is a “machine 


to live in, not a thing to be looked 
at and admired from outside.” Its - 
design therefore should proceed " 


from within to without. 
It was Corbusier 


“radiant cities,” 
glass-walled skyscrapers. 


one or two of them being con- _ 


structed in New York. I have no - 
, doubt in my mind that when ~ 


$ 


DeF, cs 
pe ad Re POETA -Ja 


in his own 


ly, whistling gay tunes if he likes, 
weaving impossible dreams and 
feeling a monarch 
right. 

Geometry has been in evidence 
throughout the design of Chandi- 
gadh. There are localities marked 
out for the University campus; for 
Government buildings; for the Raj 
Bhavan; for industries and so 
forth. Their distance, their ap- 
proach, their convenience have all 
alike been thought out in the light 
of their minutest needs. 


There are poor men’s houses 
with amenities; middle-class houses 
opening out, not on to the roads 
but away from them, with com- 
pound walls in the rear which 
shut out both the dust of the road 
and the danger to their playing 
children. There are public build- 
ings to which you climb on ramps. 


The High Court is a marvel of 
convenience for the Judges, the 
officers and the litigants. The pub- 
lic windows have sunbreakers, 
ugly devices which I was told will 
Jet in the air but not the sun, and 
look like a grocers shelf 
with hundreds of little. compart- 
ments. 


There are other publie build- 
ings: the Secretariat with each 
ministry accommodated next to 
the Minister's Chamber; the hos- 
pital, where patients  süffering 
from a particular ailment can 
reach their own special wards 
without jostling those of another; 
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of the traditional spirit .of archi- 
tecture. I do not claim to under- 
stand either the spirit or the tradi- 
tion, so I must accept the opinion 
of experts. 





But Chandigadh today is what 
Washington was intended to be 
by.the fathers of the American 
Government: a seat of Government 
with “needful buildings." So far it 
has only camp followers, no public. 


ور می سیت اگ سا ہے bo at‏ 9^9 ہوا ,میں 
i: 2‏ فا رووا و ہے Re BA pes EE‏ ا شر P Ee)‏ 


ہے - 


7 


REX) ** "‏ 
Cw‏ گے انم مو ہہ - 


We then went to see the Bhakra 
Nangal Project. On the way we 
went to Ruper to see the excava- 
tions which have disclosed the re- 
lies of the Harappan and Aryan 
Cultures. I have referred to them ٦ 
in an earlier Letter. ! a 





I will not venture to describe the 
Bhakra Nangal Project. It is 
something stupendous. You must ٦ 
read about its details yourselves; ~ 
or, still better, take a trip to East ~~ 
Punjab. It wil complete your ~ 
education. 









According to the 1954 estimates, 
the cost of the Project when com- 
pleted, will be Rs. 159 crores. At 
its peak, it has employed 0 
men. The Bhakra Dam is 680 feet ٦ 
high and is the second highest in ٦ 
the world, and the highest as a T 
straight gravity dam. It is the | 
second in the world as regards the ٦ 
quantity of rock excavated; the ٦ 
third in power generation and as © 
regards the quantity of concrete = 
used. The first and second ones — 
are both in the U.S.A. 3 
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people begin to live in these glass- 
houses, they will look more or less 


- as do our pilgrims taking their dip 
in the old-fashioned style 


in the 
waters of the Ganga. The onlooker 


` will have one advantage over those 


who congregate to witness the pil- 
grims however. On the banks of 


. the Ganga you can only see the 


‘monotonous sight of men and 
women. doing nothing but bathing. 
In glass-walled -houses the acro- 
batics performed by the residents 
will hardly lack variety. 


Corbusier’s structures are cer- 
tainly not poems in brick and 
stone. Anyway, I do not think 
them to be so—perhaps I am too 
old-fashioned. It is always possi- 


- ble that they look ugly because 


they are strange. They certainly 


— appear to be more convenient. And 
- man, who is a creature of habit, 


may one day begin to grow into 
these machines and come to enjoy 
them. 


Corbusier has built famous build- 
ings in Paris, Moscow, Rio-de 
Janeiro and Ahmedabad. The 


-~ whole of Chandigadh is in con- 


ception, his marvel city. In 


~~ this brand-new township he has 


brought together all what he has 
planned and devised in other parts 
of the world. Chandigadh will 
_ therefore be the pride of India. It 
is sure to influence, if not to mo- 
dernise, the art of city-building in 

India. ~ 
I was told that these structures 


"will create a better understanding 
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against 382 experts from India. . 


Most of the engineers I met were 
old boys of Roorkee. As Chancel- 


lor, I may be permitted to blush a ` 3 
little at this compliment to my - 


little University. 


Modern India should be very - 


proud of this vast engineering 
feat. ؟1..‎ you go to Bhakra Nangal, 


you will see wonderful things. You . 
will see giant machines doing more 

than a giant's work. You will see _ 
mountains being broken up; val- _ 
leys filled up; rivers made to run 

this way or that way to order; and _ 
you will be able to stand in an 
underground chamber with a river 


rushing past oyer your head— 
almost like Mahadevji, 
Ganga on His head. . 
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The project, however, is easily 
the first in the world as regards 
irrigation. It will serve no less 
than ten million acres. Computing 
in terms of food resources it might 
grow an additional million-and-a- 
half or two million tons of food- 
grains. 

When all the units have been 
installed, it will generate about 
2500 million Kw. hours (units of 
energy); and, in addition, second- 
ary power of the same magnitude. 
I was told that in Russia the big- 
gest plant generates no more than 
2,000 million units of energy every 


year. 
Most of the expert work is being 
handled by Indians. In 1954-55, 


there were 41 foreign experts as 


٠ 
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faculty of keeping one’s inferiority 
complex in restraint when one 
goes to a foreign country as a 
member of a visiting delegation. 


* 


On the 17th of December 1954, 
we were at Ambala. 'The address 
which I delivered at the Convoca- 
tion of the new Punjab University 
has already been the subject of a 
former Letter. 


Even during the short time that 
I was at Ambala, I could not resist 
the temptation to visit the office 
of my old client, the Tribune, once 
of Lahore, and of meeting Bali. 

Bali is the prince of newspaper 
reporters. 
misses a word, nor if he can help 


it an accent. During the years 1940 — 


and 1947, single-handed, he rest- 
rained the vagaries of the Punjab 


Government and its officers by a E 
meticulous reporting of all that they _ 


said and did. I do not know how 


many causes he served and how _ 
many rights he protected through _ 


the columns of the Tribune. 


My close contact with the Tri _ 
bune began in 1943, when I was E 
engaged by its trustees to appear ~ 
for it, as also for Bali and the prin- _ 
ter of the newspaper, in an appeal _ 
before the High Court of Lahore. _ 
The Full Bench consisted of the 3 
Harries, " 


Chief Justice, Trevor 
Munir and Teja Singh J.J. 


Justice Munir — now the Chief _ 
Justice of the Supreme Court of - 
Pakistan — had held them guilty ` 
of contempt of Court in relation tO 


۹ 
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+ As a people, we are not suffi- 
ciently - conscious of the rapid 
strides we are making. The only 
way to awaken an emotional 
awareness of our achievements in 
the country, is to make people see 
them with their own eyes. 

When I meet members of delega- 
tions recently returned from fo- 
reign countries, I find them in a 
' state of ecstasy over the achieve- 
-= ments they have seen. I am afraid 
our Government is not fair to these 
men and women: No one should 
. be allowed to go to foreign coun- 
tries in a delegation, particularly 
to those countries where visitors 
are taken round in carefully con- 
- ducted tours, without a six months’ 
‘course of seeing what India has 

- been doing. 7 


| 
` HEE Suppose one has seen the Bhakra 
گا‎ Nangal, the Sindri Fertiliser Fac- 
tory, the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
_ Works, the Tata Steel Works, the 
."* Jayaji Rao Cotton Mills in Gwalior, 
'" the Ganga Canal and Pathri Elec- 
tric Works in Uttar Pradesh, the 
| Kolar Gold Mines, and the Hindu- 
— — stan Aircraft Factory in Bangalore; 
—- .' suppose one has paid a visit to the 
=~ . Pusa Institute -at New Delhi, the 
— —- Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
٣ Dun, a couple of national labora- 
* > tories, the Dayalbagh at Agra, the 
| Loreto Convent, Lucknow, and the 
Shanti Niketan; and suppose one 
/ . has also been taken round to a few 
4 Community Projects and. the 
© . . Shramdan centres in Uttar Pradesh, 
~ . I am sure one might develop—un- 
— Tess one is a congenital slave—the 


BN. . ۰ 
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headgear was -more palais to. 
their Lordships. - 

The Punjab at that time was . 
passing through not only one of | 
its worst periods of Hindu-Muslim — 
tension; but the authorities were __ 
also dealing with’ the "Quit India" ` : 
movement with a heavy hand. At 
such a time for a lawyer to appear: 
with a Gandhi cap. in defiance of | 
the notification was quite. unexpect 
ed. 


The Court room was Crowded ta 
capacity. I made my appearance 
and thanked the Chief Justice for 
permitting me to appear before the 
Court. He was good enough to. 
make a pleasant remark of wel. = 
come. My cap stood the test. S 


For several days we went into ^ 
the Law of the Contempt of'Court. _ 
I -soon discovered that the Chief ` 
Justice, Trevor Harries, was one of 
the greatest Judges whom I had 3 
had the honour to appear before  - 
in the course of my practice: plea- JA 
sant, informal, clear-headed, open-. pe 
minded, courteous. All in all I 
have never come across a better A 
Judge in my life. a 


"mA 


We waded through law report 


after law report, the pleasant re. ~ 
marks of the Chief Justice relieving ` 
the boredom of reading dull judg- | m 
ments, sometimes two centuries - Ro 
old. 2: ا‎ 

To. give but one instance. When E 
I referred to a law report, the = 


Chief J ustice said: “There is only | 2ج‎ 
one copy in the J udges’ Library, - s 
while in the Patna High Court | 
from . waere I coms; theres were 
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the publication of several matters 
in the columns of the Tribune. 


They were (1) comments on the * 


arrest of Bali under the headings 
— "Arrest made on  flimsy 
grounds": (2) a petition for habeas 
corpus filed before Munir J. for the 
protection of Bali; (3) the com- 
ments of the learned Judge and the 
submission of Bali's Advocate when 
the petition was presented in open 
Court; (4) a news item regar ding a 
transfer application in the court of 
the same judge under the heading 
"Lawyer Insulted". 


Before I attended the Court, the 
Bar was exercised over two ques- 
tions: first, whether Munshi the 
lawyer and Munshi the author 
were the same or different persons; 
and secondly, whether he would 
appear with a Gandhi cap, which 
had been prohibited within the 
Court premises by a notification. 


My host, Sir Manoharlal, then a 
minister and a trustee of the Tri- 
bune, was also anxious about my 


‘cap. When leaving for the Court, 


he gave me a mild hint as to the 
in the 
Court in a Gandhi cap. I said I 
would. I think Bakshi Tekchand 
had told me about the notification 
and reminded me that several lead- 
ing Congress lawyers left' their 
Gandhi caps behind when they 
went to Court. I told him that 
if any objection was taken to my 
cap, I would apply for an adjourn- 
ment of the case till such time as 
the trustees of the Tribune were 
able to engage a lawyer whose 
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vanced. More than once he was 
annoyed with my English; justi- 
fiably perhaps, for my English is 
none too good. 

I bore his comments as patiently 
as I could. Ultimately, to one of 
his remarks on the inaccuracy of 
language I had used, I replied, of 
course with a low bow: “My Lord, 
you know the handicaps under 
which all of us suffer. We have to 
express ourselves by means of a 
foreign tongue; and not having 
been to England for my Bar exa- 
mination, as Your Lordship has had 
the good fortune to do, you will 
forgive me if my English does not 
come up to your Lordship’s expec- 
tations!” 

The atmosphere became a little 
tense. A breeze was anticipated. 
But Sir Trevor Harries rose to the 
occasion. “Don’t say that Mr. 
Munshi. You are very modest. 
We in England speak English; you 
in India learn English; and you 
speak it better any day than most 
of us Englishmen.” 


On another occasion, 
asked me: “Why should the papers 
publish the comments of a Judge? 


For their own safety they should: 


only publish judgments." 
"If Your Lordship's view was 


accepted, the liberty of the Press _ 


would be in jeopardy and the 
meaning and purpose of the pro: 


ceedings in open court would be- = 


lost,” was my reply. 


“Justice is not a handmaid of : 
journalists ^ returned Justice 3 
‘Munir. l 


16 


| seven copies of each report, so that 
‘each Judge could have a copy for 


his own use." 


*But surely, My Lord, the Pun- 
jab is a rich province,” I said. 


“The riches are not reflected in 


' our Library,” said the Chief Jus- 


tice. 

“Maybe”, I replied, “the wisdom 
of the Judges of this Court makes 
law-books a superfluity.” 


The Chief Justice had the habit 
of quietly grasping the principle 


~ ~ underlying a case and after sum- 


marising it in precise terms hav- 
ing the summary confirmed by me. 
“This is what you mean, is it not?" 


. he would repeat again and again. 


T4 


At 
Justice Munir was naturally 


- annoyed that somebody should have 
the temerity to question his judg- 


ment in the way I was doing. He 
was comparatively a young judge 
then. 


` One of the first principles which 


` I had learnt as a raw junior at the 
_ Bombay Bar was never to be im- 


patient or angry with the judge; 
never to hit back at him; never 
and never to 


I had had quite a few lapses from 
this standard in my forty-two years 
of practice. But every time I had 
a lapse, I was sorry that I had not 
been able to find the right word to 


2p - turn unpleasantness away. 


Irrepressibly sarcastic, he tried to 


2 - find fault with every argument ad- 
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J. dissenting. The Ful 


1793 


Munir 
Bench judgments are reported in 


AIR 1943, Lahore, page 329. The 
Judgment of the Chief Justice is ` 
a leading authority on tois branch i 


of the law. 


This first professional visit of _ 
mine to Lahore gave me a number - E 


the principal 


of. good friends, 


among whom was Bakshiji (Tek- - 


chand). Later, I appeared in several 


important cases in the Lahore High _ 
Court, the most sensational being '" 
the habeas corpus application in _ 


regard to the detention of Jaya- | 


prakash Narayan and the Pardi- - 
wala Case. Some day I will tell _ 


of the Tribune 


you all about them. 
The trustees 


have always treated me as a friend _ 


rather than as their lawyer. On _ 
occasion at Ambala they - 
brought out the old files of the _ 


this 


Tribune in which the several 


cases I did for them were publi- 


shed in 1۰ء‎ 
It was like the old, old days. 


But the old Lahore is no more. 8 | 


* 
۰ 


shall I be given a _ 


Never again 
welcome by my íriends in their 


old homes; for they are all scat- 
tered to the winds, these martyrs : 


of India's disruption. 


Yours sincerely, "HS 


لے سے حدم یت Ttt‏ کا 
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“Neither, My Lord, it is a 
cloistered virtue that cannot stand 
the public gaze,” I replied. 

soon the Chief Justice and Jus- 
tice Teja Singh were in my favour. 
A stage came when they them- 
selves replied to all the objec- 
tions that were raised by Munir J. 


At the end of the argument 
our nerves became a little fra- 
yed. Munir J. observed with a 
touch of temper: 


“If Bali comes before me again 
in a case like this one, I shail 
deal with him in the same man- 
ner.” 

I bowed ceremoniously and 
said: “My Lord, Your Lordship 
is unjust to yourself. With the 
volume of learning to which I 
have drawn Your Lordship's at- 
tention, I am sure the next time 
Your Lordship would find it dif- 
ficult to do as you say you would." 


Later, I appeared before Munir 
J. in one or two other cases. I 
was glad to find that my impres- 
sion of him in this case was just 
a passing experience. For  ins- 


- tance, in. a long argument in a 


very difficult case which went on 
before him for weeks, I found him 
a Judge both pleasant and pati- 
ent. And no quality in a Judge 
is more indispensable than that of 
creating a happy atmosphere in 
which the tedium of a long and 
boring case can be made enjoya- 
ble. 


The Tribune case ended in a 
majority judgment in my. favour, 
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fierce tertian ague of the three am- 
bitions, the two fevers of covetous- 
ness and lack of discrimination— 
but why enumerate all the many 
diseases? - 


TT]! 
a * 


Men die when in the grip of only 


and incurable; they are constantly 
afflicting the creature; then how . _ 
can it find rest? There are my-- 
riads of alleviations, observances, 
religious duties, right conduct, 
penances, knowledge, sacrifices, 
prayers and almsgiving—but these _ 
are no permanent cures. All the .— 
creatures in the world are sick of  - 
these diseases, preys to anxiety,  _ 
elation, fear, love and bereavement. . 


I have mentioned. some of the - 
E- 
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one disease, and these are many 


_ hypocrisy, decelt, vahity and pride, 
diseases of the mind; everyone 6 









GNORANCE is the root of all 
sicknesses; from which again 
spring many torments. Lust is 
— wind; insatiable greed is phlegm; 
~ ccholer is bile, that continually in- 


^ flames the soul; and when these 
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— three brothers form an alliance, 


"v 
TAE 


Sir: there comes into being a painful 
= state of general paralysis. Then 


E 
ME کے‎ 

^ 
^ 
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~ there are all sorts of carnal desires 
_ that are hard to satisfy—too many 
~ to name—and these are all painful 
— diseases. There are the ringworm 
_ Of selfishness,’ the itch of jealousy, 
| the swollen goitre of elation and 
T despondency, the phthisis of envy 
` at the sight of another's happiness, 
^ - the leprosy of vice and perversity 
ae : of soul, the excruciating rheumat- 
— sm of egoism, the Guinea worm of 


5 


- the dreadful dropsy of greed, the 


<a 
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Spite of ‘all one's efforts. Only 


then, my lord, may the mind be _ 
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known to be healed ot its disease 
when the soul grows even stronger - 


in detachment, and good sense, tbe _ 
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suffers from them, but only a few 
recognize .them. These evil afflic- 
tions are slightly relieved by diag- 
nosis but not wholly cured; they 
thrive on the indigestible food of 


sensual objects and so sprout up appetite, grows daily keener and - P 
even in the hearts of sages; then the weakness of material gesin b 
how can poor ordinary mortal disappears. 7 
escape? : ES 
Then when a man bathes in the E 

Yet by the grace of Rama all Pellucid stream of knowledge, his 7 
these diseases can be cured if the d x rd full or E oe 12 
following treatment be observed. "Và, 4 , ار ۶۷9ف‎ 
S and his brethren and Narada, _ 


x 
- 

"ES 
Ee 


sages pre-eminent in apprehension . 
of the divine, all agree in this 


doctrine—one must love the lotus. 


feet of Rama. Veda, Purana and 
all the holy books proclaim that — 
without faith in Raghupati حا‎ is. 
no peace. 


—Ramacharitamanasa. | $ Z 


A holy guru must be the physician 
and there must be faith in his 
prescription; abstention from 
worldly objects is the regimen, 
devotion to Raghupati the revivify- 
ing drug and a mind full of faith 
its vehicle. Such treatment will 
assuredly heal these diseases; 
otherwise they will not be cured in 


-. 


Son, consider that the powerless must never be insult- 


ed; let not the eyes of the weak burn you and your kinsmen. = 
If one insulted, beaten or harassed, does not get his . ای‎ 
saviour, in that kingdom, divine punishment kills the king. ~~ 
Son, remaining in power, don’t you live upon the powerless a 


people. The tears that fall from those who weep, being — TS 
falsely accused, kill the sons and cattle of those who make à j Ea 
ihe false accusation. | 












—Mahabharata. | Vi 


To man time is given like a piece of land, as it were, Es 
entrusted to him for faithful tilling, a space in which to at n | 
strive incessantly, achieve self-realization, move onward ee 
and upward. Yes, with the aid of time, man becomes cap- dm Be 
able of wresting the TEARS from) the mortal. E ot m E: 


—Thomas Mann. d یت‎ 
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ed to Him and it is He that grants 
prayers through these Gods. È 


This is a reconciliation between 
the one-God idea and the widely 
prevalent practice of the worship 
of different deities with various de- 
nominations and attributes and 
qualities. Fanatic devotees ofte 
forget this grand idea. 


We are told that a great Tan i 


temple, where the chief image was 


that of Rama; and he. prem d 


saint, who was an ardent worship: 
per of Krishna, was taken to a a 


RAMA AND ! 
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AMA and Krishna are the 
two most famous avatars or 
incarnations of God. As be- 
tween them, Krishna is more popu- 
der than Rama. Probably this is 
so because, though Krishna was a 
۱ کی‎ noble by birth, he was of the 
E ` masses and mingled with them 
» 3 freely as their chum or comrade. 
_ ~*~ Rama was always the royal Prince, 
28 mo doubt faultless and beloved, 
la . but still rather aloof and distant.. 


e. Rama ‘practised what he preach- 
Pe and his life and conduct were 
exemplary. Krishna preached what 
; he did not practise and his life is 
کی‎ . full of incidents, which require 
- elaborate x pianations and de- 
fence! 

t is easy for the general man 


or woman therefore to hug Krishna 
hei Rama is a 





s their idol or ideal. 
‘different proposition altogether. 


^g fo 
Each | man LITE his own  Ishía- 
3 ru or favourite God or Goddess 

- whom] le e worships daily. Some set 
- much store by a reading of the. 
2 E. Ramayana, while others pay 
- homage to the Srimad Bhagavata. 
ae - There is no antagonism between 


EE TEL 


i. Es > two. Krishna has explained in. 


h the Bhagavad Gita that puja offer- 


m 
` 


2] - 


arrow; and lo! a strong wonderful- 
bridge came up. Anjaneya got _ 


e 


F 
v 


upon it, marched from end to end 
and employed all his strength tO | 


shake it, uproot it and break it to _ 


but he was unsuccessful ~ 
"was 


pieces 


Thus humbled, Anjaneya 


about to enter the fire that was ^ 


lit for the purpose. 


As he was going round it m. : 
before the final plunge, Arjuna pe: ~ 
came sorrowful that he was to be- 
the instrument of the great Anjane- - 


Just at the mo- - 


with a staff in 


ya's extinction. 
ment, a very old man, bent down 
by age, decrepit, 


hand, hardly able to walk and see, ~ 
came towards them. He question: | 


what they were about. - 


ed them 


On being told what had happened, _ 
he said that if he was to be of any ~ 
help the whole thing was to be re- - 


enacted as there must be a compe- 


tent witness to the taking of e | 


vows by them. 


Arjuna and Anjaneya agreed m F 


But this time " 


this suggestion: 


Arjuna puffed up with pride at his © 
own prowess neyer invoked Kri- 3 
shna. His arrow produced a bridge : 


S 


جس - 


but it was not as strong as the. 
previous one. Anjaneya humbled ~ 
by previous discomfiture fervently — 
prayed to Rama to come to his _ 


help. As soon as he set foot on the. 3 


-R 


bridge, it collapsed. 
Now it was Arjt una 's tum to: 


enter the fire. As he was about to ~ 


do so, he thought of his Krishna. 3 


i 


^. 
yw 





am 
A 


"(Contd. on page 46) - E. : 


Anjaneya thought of. his Rama "s. 


~ 
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prayed for a transformation of the 
figure from that of one with a bow 
and arrow to that of one with a 
flute, whereupon the change sought 
for took place. The sincere pray- 
ers of devotees never go in vain. 


There is a remarkable story call- 


ed the sae. (Sara Sethu 


.Bandhanam), which illustrates the 


absurdity of regarding Rama and 
Krishna as different Gods and 
points to the moral that in reality 
they are one and the same. 

As is well known, Rama was the 
hero of Anjaneya: Krishna was 
the idol of Arjuna. The two devo- 
tees happened to meet each other 
on an occasion during Arjuna’s 
pilgrimage tour and in the course 


- of the conversation each extolled 


his own Master's greatness and 
heroism. Each narrated incidents 
detracting from the prowess or 
valour of the other's Master and 


they. nearly squared up the 
account. 

Ultimatelv, the question arose 
whether it was at all necessary 


for Rama to build a bridge across 
ihe ocean after so much trouble, 
when à single arrow properly dir- 
ected could have brought the edi- 
fice into existence. Then Anjaneya 
took a vow that if Arjuna could 
construct a bridge that would with- 
stand his march he would acknow- 
ledge Krishna to be superior and 
leap into the fire; but if the bridge 
crumbled Arjuna was to immolate 
himself likewise. 

Arjuna accepted the challenge: 
thought of his Patron and shot an 
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only through That 


Sarvodaya. 
feeling was growing. But I was 


to reach the goal. And the path. - 
became increasingly clearer to me - 
as the Bhoodan movement develop- 
ed. So, finally at Bodh Gaya I de- 
cided to leave politics and devote. - 
myself to this work. I feel that _ 
all people who believe in Sarvo- ٠ 
daya ideals should take a similar - 
course. n 

The position is very clear. If _ 
through State power we cannot 
build Sarvodaya, if a non viota ; 


^. 
D 
١ or 


E: -ism we do not have democracy, we. 


OUR vf in, in our society as soon as pos- 


revolution in our society is not por 
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= Jayaprakash Narayan 


BHOODAN REVOLUTION 


I became a Communist. I re- 
turned from there as a full- 
b fledged Communist. But, soon it 

` became clear to me that the dream- 
^ world which I had built up in my 

Bcuncepuon was wrong. I felt that 

a great experiment launched in a 
تو‎ big country under the able 
‘leaders had come to naught. The 
methods followed in that one-sixth 
part of the globe—I mean Russia— 
could not bring freedom and equa- 
lity. I was not satisfied with what 
` had come out of that experiment. 
E 3t - Today the same conditions conti- 
“nue there. Till such time as a real 
_ revolution does not take place in 
i 2 Russia, there is no hope for the 
m peoples of that country. 


I realise that if along with Social- 


d WAS in America 25 years ago. 






















_ cannot achieve our object. I was 
_ always convinced and remain so, 
Ds: that there is no advance possible 
' — for human society till such time as 
~ every one does not have equality 
E of opportunity. We have always 
وک‎ ‘desired that changes should come 


Li n سن‎ 


E . sible. AIL: these years this convic- 





I am reminded of the Salt Satya- _ 
graha. When Gandhiji struck up- _ = 
on this novel method, there were | : 
many who pooh-poohed and laugh: - "i 
‘ed atit. But that small Salt Satya- ^ 
graha transformed -the entire E 
nation. Indian people, who were E 
afraid of the mighty British Em- 3 
pire, got courage and became fear- . 
less. More or less the same role - E 
is being played today by the Bhoo- A 
dan movement iri transforming the _ 
society. As far as the question of $ 
transformation of Indian society is $ 
concerned, there are a lot-of peo- za 
ple who think well of the Bhoodan *: 
movement. I would tell them that. . 
if they think that Bhoodan is Tos x 
one of the scores of other work be: _ 


IM 


ing done in this country, then they - a 


have not fully understood its 2 
implications. es s 

If you consider that Bhoodan is .- 
just one of the scores of other acti- == 


8 


vities, then nothing is going to - 





















materialize. Not that other acti- E 
vities are bad or unimportant. We | 
will have to put all our energy into 3 
this Bhoodan work. We will have E 


to jump into it with all our ener 
gies, just as in times of revolution. - EE 
We have to bring about this revo: E 
lution in the minds and noue 
of every one in all homes and VIL 
lages of our motherland. We have 
ما‎ make every one realise that z an - 
economic revolution has to take. 
place in our society. For the co 
masses of our people economic fac m. | 
tors are the most dominant. "That — 
is why Vinobaji has taken up the 


. ~ 

" ie D Tw. s 
-< S, ad di Ex 

. ut boa ^ » ar 

ih -‏ کی 
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“economic | issue with a view, to 
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sible through the administrative 
machinery, then what other alter- 
native remains before us for build- 
ing up a new society? I feel that 
the path of changing society in 
accordance with Mahatmaji’s ideals 
is an entirely new one, which has 
hitherto not been attempted in the 
world. And working upon the pre- 
mises laid down by the Father of 
the Nation, Vinobaji has success- 
fully reduced it to a science. 


What can be the method of push- 
ing forward the viewpoint of truth, 
and what can be the method of 
„Mass agraha (insistence)? Vino- 
baji has placed before us his ideas 
on Bhoodan and Sampattidan 
which are meant only for pushing 
forward this conception. I feel 
that there is no path better than 
this. The basic question is not 
how much land we got in Bhoodan. 
The important thing is that this 
point of view is being more and 
more accepted that land belongs to 
society, that property belongs to no 
individual. Bhoodan and Sampatti- 
dan have a tremendous revolu- 
tionary “significance because they 
non-violently make their way for- 
ward and the principles are being 
increasingly accepted by Indian so- - 
ciety. No doubt, our views can be 
propagated through pamphlets and 
speeches. But, as longas that 
propaganda is not accompanied by 
actual movement which affects the 
lives of the people, till then no. 
movement for social transforma- 
tion can achieve a mass character. 
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changing the society, and has been 
telling us how there exists a non- 
violent way of solving the econo- 
mic problems. 


The Bhoodan movement has been 
progressing during the last four 
years. We have received over 35 
lakhs of acres. In Orissa over 100 
villages have been fully donated to 
the Bhoodan movement, which 
means that in these 100 villages at 
least the land revolution is com- 
plete. The inhabitants of these 
villages have given up their pro- 
perty rights over land. 

Experience has shown, and will 
show, that to the extent the Bhoo- 
dan movement advances, to that 
extent all other constructive acti- 
vities advance and the creative 
capacities of our masses will deve- 
lop. Actually speaking, I visualise 
so many things to be done once 
the Bhoodan movement is com- 
plete. But we have not enough 
workers to cope with the task. 


The main idea is that we should 
bring about a revolution in peo- 
pies thoughts. That is not likely 
to take place through enactment, 
through legislatures. We have at 
last got at a point where we can 
take a final stand and that is the 
idea of Bhoodan and sampattidan. 


Here is an opportunity for every- 


one to take some part if he is will- 
ing to leave his property rights 
fully or if he cannot do that, 
partly. Thus revolutionary ideas 
Spread through the country. 

There is a great difference bet- 
ween violent revolution and non- 





Vinobaji 
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between the salary of the worker 


and that of the officer is 80 times. - 


Lenin had said that after the revo- 


lution the State will wither away.. - 


But today we find that the State 


power in Russia has assumed gi- — 


gantic proportions. ! 
The conclusion is obvious. It is 
not possible to achieve any success 


through developing the power of - < 


the State. The real method lies in 


developing the power of the masses 


and their moral strength. We 
have before us the slogan of Wel- 
fare State. I would like the Sar- 
vodaya workers to fully under- 


stand the various concepts which. 
seem to be jumbled up in this 
much-talked-of Welfare State. It 


is a slow-moving conception of  — 
changing society into a socialistic ~ 


one. 


But our Bhoodan movement is . | 
not merely one among the many  — 


other numerous activities. It is 


the main work today. Vinobaji _ 


If we | 
. want revolution we will have to ` 
I there- 
fore call upon everyone who in 
their heart of hearts believe in the © 
Sarvodaya ideals to jump straight. 


first got the inspiration. He has 


become the means for this task. : 


Whatever it may be, I must say 
that revolution cannot be accom- 
plished by work at leisure. 


work’ with quick speed. 


into this movement. 


[Condensed from his speech at Puri] - 


EE Gandhi. 
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violent revolution. The latter is 
entirely dependent upon mobilis- 
ing the sanction of the enlightened 
masses. In a scheme of non- 
violent revolution, the greatest em- 
phasis is upon changing the views 
of the people and their methods of 
behaviour in society. In a violent 
revolution it is the power of the 
State, with all its vast appendages, 
which plays a decisive role. In the 
Soviet Union, after the revolution, 
big landlords fled away and the 
peasants occupied all the land left 
behind. But the values of human 
society did not change essentially. 
The question remained one of 
my” property and “your” pro- 
perty. So, when the State took up 
the task of collectivising agricul- 
ture, which essentially meant re- 
nunciation of property rights by 
the masses of peasantry, then they 
had to pay a-heavy price for the 
transformation. Nearly two crores 
of people had to be uprooted from 
their ancestral land and sent away 
to Siberia. What I would like to 
say is that a society of Sarvodaya 
conception will not come by 
sharpening the conflict of interests. 


* 


What do we see in Russia? Lenin 
had said that there would be no 
differences between the salaries of 


` the officers and labourers. Today, 


in the Soviet Union the difference 


A man without religioni is like. a ship without a adder 
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J. H. Dave 


and Dwaraka—would be incom: 

waters. The grandfather of all 
creation, Brahma, eternally stays 
here and is being worshipped by ٭‎ 
Gods and Demons alike. One visit- . 
ing Pushkar in the month of Kar- . 
tik secures the abode of Brahma. _ 
All sins committed from birth on- - 
wards are said to be destroyed by 
a mere bath here. “Just as — 
Krishna deserved the first place of - 
honour among men and Gods, so 

too is Pushkar said to be the first 

among all Tirthas” (Vanaparva) 

grafa آ85‎ If we want to 

make even a casual reference to 

Tirthas, the invariable phrase used 

is "Tirthas beginning with Push- 

kar". 

It is said "everything was pure. 
in the Krita age; in Treta Push- 
kar became sacred; in Dwapara 
Kurukshetra; and in Kali: age — 
Ganga . became. sacred." (Vana _ 
parva 83-90). This shows the anti- . - 
quity of Pushkar in the matter of : 
sacredness. ۱ m 


Anusasana Parva 64-9 groups to- - 
gether Pushkar, Prabhas, Naimi- ~ 
sha, Ocean, Devika (Sarayu), and 
the  Hiranyabindu  Tirtha,. and _ 
States that after a visit to these _ 
Tirthas, one has only to be awak- E 
ened by welcome, speeches of ٦ 
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PUSHKAR | 


-plete without a bath in Pushkar - 
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. FAY xix dr لی‎ | 
goat art frend sara: ATT | 
aaaea 807۸: d Erî | 

RA gent dut ۳۲ FET ١‏ تم 
FEN -ATÀ ۶‏ 


- 
٠ 
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AGE. Pulastya describes to‏ وت 
oe 5 veteran Bhishma the great-‏ 
TE ness: of the various Tirthas.‏ 
After introducing them generally,‏ _ 
he mentions them one by one. The‏ 
first and foremost in Pulastya's list‏ _ 
js Pushkar. |‏ ~= 


P ‘Says Pulastya, “O Rajendra! the 
— -learned scion of the Kuru family! 
= Only the lucky can visit Pushkar 
= — -—the best and the most univer- 
. Sally known Tirtha among all 
^ — Tirthas. Ten thousand crores of 
— them abide here permanently.” 


. The sacred: Lake of Pushkar is 
3b situated seven ‘miles west of 
7. Ajmer. Between the two lies the 
. Nag Parbat or the serpent moun- 
X tain. In the narrow valley sur- 
. rounded by rocky hills stands this 
| Most sacred lake in India which 
- is since time immemorial frequent- 
— €d by millions of: Hindus year 
after year. It is called Pushkar- 
و‎ Raja or the king of Tirthas. Visits 
=~ to other famous spots like the four 
= Dhamas—Badari, Puri, Rameshwar 
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The Holy Lake at Pushkar . -F 


gave Trisanku a fit place in „the 
sky. After this event, sage Visva- 
mitra desired to squat down at 
some sacred spot so. that none 
would disturb him in his penance. 
Then he came. down to Pushkar. _ 


RAGA WERT: 7۴ Went: | 
TT TF gd qd پ٣٦‎ 
S —Balakanda 61-4. 


While Visvamitra was engrossed 


sepa came to him seeking shelter. 


The version according to Bala: 
kanda 61' and 62 is this. King 
Ambarisha wanted to perform a _ 
The animal for the sacri- 


sacrifice. 
fice was stolen by Indra. The 


sacrifice must be completed. It was 
suggested that a substitute could کچ‎ 


5 A x Aoi e vje 





in his Tapas at Pushkar, 


heavenly damsels in the Vimana 
carrying him to-heaven, of course, 
after death. 


gent TAT 6آ‎ TTT 
afamat ٭‎ fre 60۶۱ 


farad faaea: atsereifae hace: ۱۰۳ 


Pushkar is referred to in Val- 
miki Ramayana Balakanda 61 as 
the place where Visvamitra settled 
down to perform penance. King 


"Trisanku wanted to go to heaven 


in his physical form’ itself. He was 
driven out of heaven. He approach- 


‘ed Visvamitra who finding that 
Trisanku was being hurled down 
Became ready to create a new 
heaven for him with the strength. 


of his spiritual lustre. The Gods 


compromised with Visvamitra and 
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pame eua afes cato qup apo 0 
Balakanda 69, 25 & 27. _ 


“Vasishtha, the best of Munis, was _ 
then gratified by the Gods; he - 
agreed to and did make peace and - 
friendship with sage Visvamitra. E 
The latter, too, having acquired — 
the best of Brahminhood with his | 
suateritied, honoured Brahmarshi | 
Vasishtha, the great sage". 


In Aitareya Brahmana 7-3, the _ 
story of Sunahsepa is narrated with — 
reference to King Harischandra _ 
and not to Ambarisha. There the " 
deity to be pleased was Varuna — 
and not Indra. In Rig Veda 3-53 it. - 
is stated that Visvamitra hac 
acquired the Sasarpari Vidya from 7 
Jamadagni. It could give mental | 
brilliance and capacity to compose | 
the best of literature in prose and — 
verse (Sayana). The whole of the . 
3rd Mandala of Rigveda is attri — 
buted by tradition to Sage Visva- | 
mitra, proving the efficacy of this | 
Sasarpari. He conversed with 
rivers Vipas (Beas) and Sutudri | 
(Sutlej). He is the Rishi of the _ 


3-62-10) which means “We contem- _ 
plate upon the lustre, most divine - 
and the best, identical with the 
highest principle Tat,— 'The Bhar- - 
ga, which breaks the mass of dark- 
ness and ignorance—that lustre of. 
the inner impeller Savitri, the 
Antaryamin of all. May he ‘guide 
and direct our intellect to the 
righteous path.” This prayer, as = 
is evident from the verb “Dhimahi”. ; 


n e ee ur. 


famous Gayatri Mantra (Rigveda _ 


in plural, is not merely an indi- 7 




















S be given.  Ambarisha offered a 
- good price for that. One Richika 
` (also called Agigarta) had three 
sons. The eldest was liked by the 
E the youngest by the mother. 
The middle-one Sunahsepa, there- 
` fore offered himself as a substi- 
tute. Ambarisha while carrying 
= him from his parents stopped at 
= the Pushkar hermitage of Visva- 
_ mitra. As Sunahsepa fell at the 
feet of the sage, the latter asked 
- his sons whether any of them 
= „woud substitute himself for 
—— -— fSunahsepa and thus save him. 
— — None came forward to do that cha- 
E `. rity and they were all cursed by 

ithe sage. Then Visvamitra gave 


e = two special gathas to Sunansepa, 


whereby Indra was pleased and‏ ہا 
Ë E Sunahsepa was‏ 


released. There- 
after Visvamitra again continued 
his . penance. He -was once dis- 
turbed therein by Menaka who 
sed with him for 10 years. Again 
RC me Started penance. Then Rambha 
| E uu to disturb him. This time 
Ne. M the sage ‘did not relent and cursed 
E -her to be a stone. The penance 
| continued. Brahma himself came 

to him and made him a Brahma-‏ ا 


rishi. But no! waar ٣ 0٥ 


“se 


m 
: (mm 
| cé 


C 


ag «ddr! (Balakanda 6424). He 
wished that  Vasishtha . must 
"acknowledge him as such. Appre- 


should come from the top-‏ اص 
most leader in the line.‏ . 
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and sweet fruits. Brahma who 
was holding a lotus in his hand - 
was very happy to be there. The - 
trees welcomed him with a shower - 
of flowers. Pitamaha Brahma _ 
accepted their hospitality and ask- . 
ed the trees to seek any grace they. 
desired. The trees requested the _ 
Pitamaha to stay for ever in the _ 
Pushkar forest. Brahma granted. ~ 
the grace and stayed there for a _ 
thousand years. This was the first _ 
and the great Vana-Mahotsava, — 
where trees luxuriantly grown in- _ 
vited the Lord Creator to accept. 
the flowered bouquets reverantially ` 
offered by them. a 


While Brahma was at this place, _ 
he once dropped on the ground the _ 
lotus in his hand. It created an | 
enormous sound and shook the - 
earth. Gods came to Brahma and _ 
asked him what it was. Brahma _ 
explained that there was a demon _ 
called Vajranabha who was killing _ 
young children; he had therefore _ 
killed the demon with the lotus - 
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Brahma’s Temple at Pushkar 


vidual but also a mass prayer of 
the humanity. This. gayatri is 
called the essence and the mother 
of Vedas. It originated from the 
intuition of that sage who acquir- 
ed the higest Brahmavarchas and 
spiritual supremacy through con- 
tinued self-discipline and the most 
severe austerities and who stuffed 
in it the entire Bala of his accumu- 
lated Tapas. It has been adopted 
by the whole of Bharata as the 
quintessence of Vedas. Without it 
there can be no initiation. It is 
the mantra repeated with worship- 
ful reverence by millions since 
millenniums and the countless de- 
vout.have contributed their mite in 
augmenting its strength. 


* 


Padma purana (srishti, 15 to 19) 
describes Pushkar in detail. Once, 
Brahma was taking a round of the 


earth. He came across the forest 


near Pushkar. It was like Nan- 


'danavans; pleasing the eyes, full 


of green trees, fragrant flowers, 
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to resiriet the effect of these curses. ٦ 
Savitri cursed Brahma by saying . - 
none would worship him. 
Savitri then went away to a hill 
to the South of Pushkar where ~ 
there is still a temple dedicated to > . 
her. 


At Pushkar no animals are 
allowed to be killed. 

Pushkar town is situated on th 
lake of the same name. Pushkar 
is famous as a Tirtha for Brahma. 
On the full-moon day of Kartik a 
great fair is held at this place. On 
this day, Brahma is worshipped 
throughout India. The old temples 
of Pushkar were destroyed by 
Aurangazeb. The present temples, 
Dharmashalas and Ghats are con- 
structed by the Rajputana Princes. 
In Kartik, lacs of pilgrims visit 
this place. The area round about 
this lake is famous for lotuses. It 
is said that river Saraswati starts 
from this Pushkar lake after it 
disappeared at Vinasana near 
Kurukshetra. Pushkar is the vedi 
‘or the sacrificial altar of Pitamaha 
Brahma. There are various ghats 
like Brahma-Ghat, Gaughat, 
Kapala-mochana-ghat, Badarighat 
and Swarupghat. 

The story of Swarup ghat is 
this. In the 9th century, the fa- — 
mous Parihar King Narhar Rao ` 
came here while hunting, and,find- 7 
ing a pool of water in this area, he — 
took a little of it in his hands to ٠٠ 
drink. Immediately, the white —~ 
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Spots in hls. hands were cured _ 


with the mere touch of the water. . ; 
He therefore rebuilt the lake which — - 


- that 


- . 90 


sanctified with mantras. The 
` place where that lotus was thrown 
became known thereafter as the 


- Pushkar (Lotus) Tirtha. The lotus . 


— "which fell from his hand rebounded 
at three places and at all of them 
water issued forth from the ground. 
These three places are situated 
within a circuit of six miles and 
are known as the Jyeshtha, the 
Madhya, and the Kanishtha Push- 


kar. The presiding deities of the 
three are Brahma, Vishnu and 
` Rudra. ۱ 


-At Jyeshtha Pushkar, Brahma 
resolved to perform. a sacrifice. 
` Brahma was to perform it with 
his wife Savitri. At the appointed 
` ` hour of the Yajna, Savitri got very 
< late as she was waiting for her 
female friends. The hour was so 
` ‘auspicious that Brahma would not 

let that moment pass without the 
- intended - Yajna. He therefore 
= asked Indra to find out a suitable 
1 - girl for him to sit by his side as 


A ~ his wife for the Yajna. Indra se- 
` cured a^Gopa Kanya. She was 
—— thrown into a cow's mouth and 
1 on her rebirth from the cow she 
- — was called Gayatri. Brahma mar- 
— ried her and kept his time. In the 
~ meantime Siva caused interruption 
_ in that sacrifice. He was somehow 
—.pacified on the Gods undertaking 
/ to build a temple of Siva at Fush- 
( kar. The sacrifice then proceeded. 
- _ At this moment Savitri came. She 


- saw Gayatri in her place and was 
+ naturally, highly enraged. There 
٣ Were curses, counter-curses, and 
— then the suggestions of the means. 
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Agastya. It is said that - Rama, - Y 
Sita and Lakshmana had their E 


' ceremonial bath in Pushkar. The ~ 


legend is that King Parikshit had — 
performed the serpentsacrince ato 
Pushkar. 


Vishnu Dharma Sutra (100 to 
300 A.D.) Ch. 85, 1 to 3, says ^ — 


RAAT ASA | ۹-0111 
ہے‎ [۰.4 Ee 


“A. sraddha performed at "Push 
kar yields inexhaustible merit. So EE 
too do the Japa, Homa, and Tini 3 
A mere bath here purifies one — 
from all sins.” i: ےک‎ 

x | 3 

Pushkar is one of the very rare — 
Tirthas where Brahma, one of the ~ 
three -Gods of the Hindu Trinity is — 
being worshipped even today. 3 

In the later Vedic hymns, the " 
highest position is given to Visva- - 
karma (R.V. 10; 81 and 82). He -— 
is an all-seeing God with faces in ~ 
all directions. He is the creator Li. 
of heaven and earth, knows all, e 
and cannot be comprehended by x 
mortals. . He is also called Dhatri, EA 
and Vidhatri. Brihaspati and 
Brahmanaspati are also given ato 
tributes of the supreme being. _ t 
Prajapati is called the creator. and 
identified with Hiranyagarbha and i n | 
Ka. One full hymn is addressed. to. 
Throughout tl the -` E : 
hymn he is referred to as the God. S z 
‘Ka’, the preposition “who”. On p $ 
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him (R.V. 10-121). 


. the last Rik makes it clear that 1 the È 3 
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was in a bad condition and built 
new ghats on all sides. 


In Pushkar there are temples of 
Brahma, Badarinarayan, Varahaji, 
Atmeswar Mahadeo and Savitri. 
The temple of Brahma is the big- 
gest and the most important. The 
old one was broken by Aurangazeb 
and the present one was rebuilt 
by Gokul Chand Parekh, a Minis- 
ter of Scindhia, in 1809 A.D. The 
old temple of Varahaji was built 
by Arnoraja (1123-0 A.D.) who 
also built the Anasagar at Ajmer. 
It was repaired at ihe time of 
Akbar by Sagar, brother of the fa- 
mous Rana Pratap of Chitor. 'This 
Varahaji’s temple was broken by. 
Jehangir in 1613 A.D. and again 
by Aurangazeb. It was reconstruct- 
ed in 1727 A.D. by Maharaja Jai 
Singh II of Jaipur. The temple of 


‘Badari Nathji was repaired by the 


Thakur of Kharva of Ajmer in 
1800 A.D. and that of Atmesvara 
Mahadeo by Goomanji Rao, the 
Maratha Subedar of Ajmer (1809- 
16 A.D.) That of Savitri was built 
by the Purohit of Maharaja Ajit 
Singh of Marwar (1687-24 A.D.) 


There is also a modern temple 
of Shri Rangji of the Ramanuja 
Vaishnavas. 


In the temple of Brahmaji, there 
is the image of. Brahma with four 
faces; on the left is Gayatri and on 
the. right is Savitri. Near the 
dome are the images of Sanakadi 


. brothers. : 
Near the Yajna Kund at Pushkar,’ 


there is the hermitage of Sage 
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Siva then had the demerit _ 
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form of a deer, and who with that 
intention was even following her 
in the sky." 


The other legend is the fight be- 
tween Narayana and Brahma for 
supremacy. Both saw in between 
them a column of light which was 
Siva. Siva asked both of them to 
find out the upper and lower ends 
of this column of light. Vishnu 
went down but returned un- 
successful. Brahma went up and 
though unable to find it out, he 
fabricated the evidence of a cow 
and a ketaki. He was found out 
and this incident is said to have 
made Brahma the last in the Tri- 
nity and one whose worship was 
avoided. Another instance of Rudra 
insisting on truth, and meting out 
punishment on ethical principles 
even to the most highly placed. 
Brahma performed severe penances 
by way of expiation on the 
Gandhamadana Mount and then 
only his worship was restored. 


At the time of the destruction of 
the Tripura Demon by Siva, 
Brahma had become Siva’s char- 
ioteer and Vishnu had become the 
arrow. 


Brahma had originally five heads 
but once on quarrel with Siva, the 
latter plucked his fifth head with 
his nail. 
of Brahmahatya which followed 
him. Siva, in  expiation, had 
to move abegging with a skull- 
bowl in his hand and it was only 
near Kashi that Siva could get rid 
of the begging bowl or Kapala and 
the Tirtha at Kashi is therefore 
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Samhitas and Brahmanas Praja- 
pati is regarded as the chief of the 
Gods, the father of not only Gods 
but also of Asuras and as the first 
sacrificer. He creates the worlds, 
the Vedas and the varnas. He is 
identified with Brahma  (mascu- 
line). 


One of the legends of Prajapati 
is his incest with his daughter 
~ Ushas who ran away from him 
~ after becoming a female deer. 
— Prajapati assumed the form of a 
~ male deer and followed her. Rudra, 
angry at the incest, aimed an arrow 
__ at him. Aitaraya Brahmana 3-33 
+ says that Rudra was created by the 
— Gods out of terrible substances to 
7 punish Prajapati. This myth is 
— transferred to the sky where the 

- deer (Mriga), the archer (Mriga 
— - Vyadha) and the arrow (Isu Tri- 
`> kanda) are still pointed out in the 
~ form of stars. Rudra represents 
~ the wrath against incest and sen- 

suality and the sublimity of the 


LAF ٠ . 


— ethical principles. See Pushpa- 
~ Mantas Mahimnastotra, verse 22: 
c AT aT ! 30×۸۴ eat fe 
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"Lord! Your ar row, from the 
_ hand wielding the bow like that 
- of an archer hunting a deer, does 
m hot leave even now the terrified 
a Prajapati who is afflicted with the 

= . wound .of your arrow and who 
* - desired to have a forced incest on 
“his 6 who had assumed the 
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the Satva, and the Tamas. But be- 

yond these three, the fourth and 7 
the highest principle is said to con- _ 
This fourth or - 


trol all the three. 


the Turiya is identified by Saivas _ 


describe the same highest ~ 


with Siva, Bhagavatas with Vishnu, _ 
Sauras with the Sun, Saktas with- 
with Brahma, 


Sakti, Brahmas 
Ganapatyas with Ganapati etc. The 
wise 
principle in different ways. 
wa aq fast aga ۲ 

(RV. T-164--46). 


Rig Veda describes it in the form * 


the embryo in the - 


of Hiranyagarbha, Ka or Prajapati a 


in this way: 


fe: 7 
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“Prajapati, 


Golden egg, existed before this 


world was created. On being born _ ^ 


as this world, he became its one 


Lord. He supported the heaven ` 


J^ 





None other than 
you can pervade this, entire crea-- 
tion. With whatever aspirations 
we worship you, let those be ful- — 


تہ 


filled. Let us be prosperous. 0 یت‎ 


and the earth. To ‘which deity’ — 


shall we worship with offerings? _ 
“O Prajapati! 


۱ Rigveda 10-121, 1 and 10 
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known as the Kapala Mochana 
Tirtha. That even Rudra could 
not escape Brahmahatya again 
establishes the supremacy of the 
ethical principles. 


Apart from these legends, the 
greatness of Brahma is frequently 
referred to in the Upanishads. He 
was the first to- be created. He 
imparted the Brahma Vidya to 
sage Atharvan. Similarly he im- 
parted the highest knowledge to 
Narada. Prajapati imparted know- 
ledge to Indra and  Virochana 
alike, though Indra being more 
disciplined understood the purport 
much better. (Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad). 

Many theories of world-creation 
are referred to in Puranas. In 
most of them Brahma is connect- 
ed. He was born of the lotus from 
the navel of Vishnu. He then 
created the world in the same 
manner in which it originally was 
before it was absorbed into him at 
the time of Pralaya. Vedas came 
from him. Gayatri also came from 
him. She never leaves Brahma. 
He is called the Pitamaha., 


In portions of the Markandeya 
Purana and the Padma Purana, 
Brahma is identified with the 
highest Brahman (neuter) of the 
Upanishads. It is believed that 
Padma Purana, which also contains 
the Pushkar Mahakavya, was ori- 
ginally a Brahma Purana. Padma 
and Pushkara both mean a lotus. 
In the Trimurti, Brahma, Vishnu 


° and Rudra represent the three 
gunas of the Prakriti, the Rajas, 
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KEY TO THE 
DOOR OF PEACE 


0 
G. L. Mehta 


Oo 


and receive technical advice and 
build up useful contacts. 


We feel that the forces which . 
give rise to totalitarian move- 
ments in Asia should be properly 
understood; unrest in Asia has 
many phases and facets. There is 
a deep yearning for national inde- 
pendence in many lands and there 
are economic causes of discontent 
which cannot be ignored. 


We feel that there is inadequate 
recognition of the importance of 
Asia in the counsels of nations. 
For instance, Asia is hardly re- 
presented in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Asian 
countries feel that they have little 
Say even in settling Asian prob- 
lems. 


Equality of status and co-opera-. 
tion on a free and equal basis are 
more conducive to mutual under- 
standing than aid and alliances. 

But the emphasis on the import- 


ance of Asia which contains such à 
large. part of the world's popula- 
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NDIA does not want to assume 
the leadership of Asia; indeed, 
we have to think in these days 





„ not in terms of leadership but of 
partnership. Situated as India is 


in the centre of Asia, we do de- 
sire to develop closer relations, 
economic and cultural, with coun- 


~ . tries in that area. 


The countries of Asia and Africa 
comprising -sixty per cent of the 
world’s population ‘and forty per 
cent of its land area have a gross 
national income which is only eight 
per cent of the world’s total In-' 
come. AA: 


We do wish to expand our trade, 
-knowledge and in- 
formation about other lands, give 


increase our 
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- will contribute to the forces mak- 
ing for peace in the East as well as _ 


in the West. . 3 


No one country possesses the key 
which would unlock the door of — 


peace. There are no shortcuts to bo : 
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an international society. We are 
all searching for common. ends | 
in which peoples of different coun- 


tries sometimes help 6 another; - : 


sometimes seem to get into one 
anothers way and unwittingly — 


hamper or impede one another. 


As Burke said: “We can never walk 
surely but by being sensible of our 
blindness.” 


[From his speech before the Chicago 
Council of Foreign Relations:] 


USE OUR 
SAREES 
| AND —.— 
DHOTIES 


We also invite your enqui- 
ries for the best quality of 
Tamarind Seed Powder. | 


EAST INDIA CORPORATION | 


LIMITED. 


- Factory: 
Mourigram (Howrah) 
Office : : 
18, Netaji Subhas Road, | 
CALCUTTA. —— 


MAY 22, 1955 


tion, which has immense natural 
resources and has’ great potential- 
ities of development in future does 
not involve any doctrine of exclu- 
siveness; it does not connote any 
movement of “Asia for Asians". 


Speaking on 24th April, 1954, at 
the time of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, when Prime Minister Nehru 
submitted his six-point proposal 
for an Indo-China settlement, he 
said:— 


"We do not seek any special role 
in Asia nor do we champion any 
narrow and sectional Asian region- 
alism. We only seek to keep for 
ourselves and for the adherence of 
others, particularly our  neigh- 
bours, a peace area and a policy of 
non-aignment and  non-commit- 
ment to world tensions and wars. 
This is essential for us for our own 
sake, and can alone enable us to 
make our contributions to lower- 
ing world tensions and further dis- 
armament and world peace. Peace 
to us is not just a fervent hope; it 
is an urgent necessity." 


Events have proved that co-oper- 
ation among Asian and African 
nations is essential not merely for 


. achievement of their rightful place 


in the comity of nations but also to 
extend the area of peaceful co- 
operation. In so far as these coun- 
tries achieve political stability and 
strengtlien their mutual relations, 


. in so far as they develop their eco-' 
- nomies and improve the conditions 


of their masses, to that extent they 
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Lastly the Bhagavata Purana ` 
lays special stress on his being the 
first in the line of the Siddhas 
(perfected souls) who had by spi- 
ritual enlightment secured libera- 
tion. In the Bhagavata Purana 
Kapila is mentioned as the son of 
the sage Kardama by Devahuti 


who was married to him by her _ 


father Manu Svayambhu. There is - 
-an account in the said Purana of 
the religious discourse of Kapila— 
the son of Kardama and Grandson 
of Manu to his mother Devahuti 
whereby Kapila imparted to her, 
discriminating knowledge of the 


highest spiritual principle identi- 
fied with Vasudeva as distinct 
from Prakriti (nature) which 


teaching was received by him from 
his grandfather Manu Svayambhu. ~ 
Thereafter, Kapila is said to have _ 
renounced the world and retired to ~ 
a lonely place. | 


) , 
^ 


Kapila has been recognised by 4 
wadition to be a historic person- — 
age. From a quotation in Vyasa — 


Bhashya on Yoga-sutras traced by = 


Vachaspati Misra in his gloss © 
thereon to a work of Panchasikha- 7 


charya it appears that according to | 
“the revered sage — 


the tradition, a 
Kapila had out of compassion | 
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Manubhai C. Pandya 
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APILA is the reputed 

founder of the Sankhya 
: which was at first theistic 
philosophy but later on in about 
the 4th century A.D. became 
atheistic in the time of Isvara 
Krishna the author of Sankhya 


` Karika. 


Kapila was a historical person- 
age of an age not later than 700 
B.C., distinguished from the mythi- 
cal figure of the same name men- 
tioned in the Svetasvaiara Upani- 
shad where it stands for Hiranya- 
garbha. 


In the Bhagvadgita Kapila is 
mentioned as the sage who had ob- 


tained perfection and liberation 


and as a Vibhuti or partial mani- 
festation of the Lord. The Rama- 
yana also refers to Kapila as a 
historic personage and a great 


` sage. 


Further light is thrown on his 


— personality by Vyasa, the author 


of the commentary on the Yoga 
Sutra and Vachaspati Misra author 


- of a gloss: on the commentary of 


Vyasa, both of whom refer to a 
tradition according to which Ka- 
pila the historic personage was 
called Adividvan: (the first of the 


ae knowers) and Bhagavan Parama- 
. rishi (the revered great sage). 
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The classical Sankhya was . 
clearly of a later age, It has eli- ~ 
minated the twenty-sixth princi- © 
ple, Isvara—God though recognised. = 
in the Yogasutra of Patanjali and _ 
has enumerated twenty-five cate- zt 
gories only, including twenty- es 
three emanations of Prakriti (na- y 
ture) and two eternal principles of — 
Prakriti (nature) and Purusa (spi= _ 
rit) set against one another. 


The classical Sankhya of Isvara | 
Krishna, though  atheistic and. - 
without a belief in a personal God,” 
yet it cannot be derived from _ ۱ 
materialism pure and simple as © 
stated above but from materialism, _ 
supplemented by a belief in spirit’ 
set against matter. 


Mr. Keith in this connection obp- — 
serves “with this accords the fact _ 
brought out by Professor Jecobi, © 
that the presence in tne list of - 
Rishis invoked in the Tarpana cere- 
monial (daily religious practice of _ 
the orthodox Brahmanas) includes. - 
name of Sankhya authorities (viz, _ 
the teachers Kapila, Asuri and - 
Panchasikha) and that at one time: 
the Sankhya appears to have been 
studied in communities. based on _ 
the same principles as Vedic 
Schools, whose members were — 
united by the ideal of attaining — 
self-perfection by spiritual disci 
pline." l. 
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À taught the tantra i.e. the science 


of Sankhya to his pupil Asuri who 
was anxious to be enlightened.” 


` Asuri on his part taught the 
knowledge to his pupil Pancha- 
sikha. The said tradition of 
Sankhya Karika of Isvara Krishna 
who derived knowledge of the 
Sankhya doctrine handed down to 
him by a tradition of successive 
teachers and pupils as stated in 
the Karika. 


As regards Asuri it may be men- 
tioned that, he is one of the tea- 
chers whose name is mentioned in 
the Vans’a Brahmana at the end of 
the 6th Chapter of 226 
Upanishad. <All these three tea- 
chers were reversed by the ortho- 
dox Vaidikas as theistic and not 
atheistic. 


Though there is a controversy 
and doubt among several Euro- 
pean scholars about the historic 
existence of the said personage, 
yet from sources of contemporary 
literature it appears that there is 
no reason for doubting the correct- 
ness of the said tradition and that 
the verse in the Sankhya Karika 
reiterating the same teachers and 
in the same order is a merely 
versified form of the statement of 
Panchasikha whose views were 
more akin to the Vedanta of the 
Upanishads. 
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Poverty is a thing created by that which is called civ e 
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not bear for a single moment that ت‎ 
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POET TAGORE 





Gurudev 


that is fastidious in its purity, lest 
the ideal itself should become de- 
based and the aim low. 


the beauty of the end in view 


should be tarnished by any mean- - 
ness in the process.. At the same ~ 
lime his moral idealism is never S 


formal or conventional. It rests 


upon an unerring aesthetic in- 
stinct, which is like a strain of _ 
music played upon a perfect in- _ 


strument by a masterhand. The _ 






slightest discord mars for him the _ 
Whole song. It jars upon his inner E 
Spirit, creating an agony which - 


He has learnt the secret of per- 


E C.F, Andrews 


Û Mr 0 x a 
Eh by s 
7 و‎ < Fp | 
4 : 


ae F I were asked to analyse the 
outstanding things in the 
BO. Poet's own character that have 
. drawn me to him most of all, I 
should mention in the first place 
the fearless love of freedom and 
passionate devotion to truth, 
"which make him the most daring 
= Adventurer of our own times, both 
í in his thoughts and his actions. 






















| petual youth. He has always re- 
٣۰ tained the heart of a child, and 
1 ' has also kept the eager outlook of 
۴ new-comer upon the future. ‘He 
1 . is filled with admiration, hope and 
| . love. Suffering may come to him 
' in incredible forms of pain. No 
` « one has suffered more acutely and 
= sensitively than he has done. But 
1. as long as the ideal is set before 
~ him and a fresh adventure of faith 
and hope is in sight, he will go 
E through torture, almost intoler- 
- able, to one of his supremely re- 
~ fined nature, in order to reach his 
, goal.. UG ما سس‎ 
| The goal itself with him is al- 
He 


Æ Ways glorious, always noble. 
— — had the poet’s deep love for the 
= Colour and music, the Song and 
- drama of life. But all the time, 
^. ‘there is an austerity of refinement 


Be 2 27 | ; | | کس‎ BT. 
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The beauty of the thought W as. Ns 
only equalled by its daring. lt. A. 
his spirit, ever new, ever young, | وق‎ 
ever fresh with the fulness. of new — : 
life, and tender with the wisdom - 
of. sorrow, that has continually s 
won my heart “and quickened m Pas 
inner spirit. E 


often remembered when Rabindra- - : 
nath Tagores personality has. E 
come before me in some unexpect- — 
ed aspect ot dux. 


Says: > 
“Thy humidity hath made me 7 
great.” "ad 


That verse is true of the Poet. 
The divine humility in him has '" 
made him great. He is humble as E 
a little child. -The immortal spiritus 
within him, keeping him thus child- — 
like, has wrought this sovereign - | 
inspiration of true genius. uy T 

There is one more significant " * 
passage, this time taken from the 
Sermon on the Mount, which h, 
seems more than any other to com- 
plete for me the whole pics E 
runs thus:— z T 

"Blessed are the pure in. heart; for 
i 3 


تی 


they shall see God.” A 
In the untarnished mirror of | is. 
own innocent and childlike -hear t 
the vision of God is reflected. AS 
(Icom Golden Book Es — Tag 0 el 
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less sensitive natures could not for 
a moment understand. 


One incident is vividly recalled 


to my mind, which I personally 
witnessed in Japan. When he was 
in the country, he was asked on 
one occasion to write a short 
poem concerning a deed of vio- 
lence which had been committed 
by two chiefs of rival clans. They 
had fought from dawn till evening 
on a grassy plateau, high up in the 
hills near Hakone. A great rock 
overshadowed the place. When the 
sun had set on that day of bat- 
tle both the warriors had fallen 
dead, smitten with many wounds, 
and the ground had been covered 
with their blood. The leaders of 
the Japanese people who had 
come to the spot with the Poet, 
asked him to write an epigram in 
a few words commemorating this 
heroic occasion. 


] could see, at that moment, the 
strained anguish of the Poet’s face 
as he quickly grasped the incident 
just as it had occurred and shrank 
back from it in his own mind in 


horror. In a moment, with a 
quick gesture, he wrote these 
words: 
“They hated and fought and killed 
each other: 


And God in shame covered their 
blood with His own grass.” 


eur never embraces. more than | 


reality. 
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df wrinkles must be written upon the brow, let them 


The spirit should never 


dames A, Garfield. 


not be written upon the heart. 


grow old. 


GROW OLD HAPPILY 


Norman Peale & Smiley Blanton 


temptible miserliness. Or an over- 
inclination. to worry may develop 


in the final years into a shattering ' 


state of anxiety. 


Before we reach even the mid- 
dle years, it is wise to stop and 
take stock of ourselves. There is 
still time enough to alter those 
tendencies in the character which 


we have managed to gloss over in _ 


the past but which will, if not re- 
medied now, cause real unhappi- 
ness later. And there is still time 


to cultivate those character traits _ 
which will help us to grow older - 


happily. Our happiness and well- 


being depend on those attitudes ue 


which will gain for us the love and 


respect of our families and friends. ^ 


& 
ifm 
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We need to cultivate generosity, _ 


kindness, unselfishness, sympathy, 


tolerance, an appreciation of the _ 


value of every individual as an in- 


dividual, and a willingness to let. 
other people think and feel differ- _ 
ently than we do without becoming - 
angry at them. And, above all, we _ 
need to cultivate the ability to- 
listen. These are qualities of mind. 
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HERE is a time in our lives 
1 B when sheer drive and energy, 
Hor beauty in the case of 
women, overshadows such traits 
as selfishness, or irritability, or an 
insistence on dominating others. 
But when that youthful drive, or 
that loveliness of youth, is gone, 
unpleasant traits have a way of 
standing out with startling clarity. 
In the middle years and beyond, 
deficiencies of personality not only 
become increasingly and painfully 
obvious but also have a tendency 
to assert themselves more and 
more, until they take over the 
whole personality. 

The person inclined, at twenty- 
six, to repeat his jokes occasionally 





_, Or tell over-long stories, may þe- 


come an interminable bore at sixty. 
The  short-tempered, irritable 


| youngster who is merely an annoy- 


ance to his friends becomes, if he 
15 not careful, a hopelessly angry 


- and irascible old man, shunned by 
_ all. An exaggerated but rather 

- harmless sense of economy in 
~ youth may develop into a con- 


0 
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Men, sensing a loss of strength 


and virility, fruitlessly and pathe-. 
tically assert that they are “as 
good as they ever were.” But in 


the physical sense, and of course _ 


only that, they are not. They may 


play thirty-six holes of golf, or . 


six sets of tennis in the broiling 
sun to prove the unprovable. But 


they are just letting their feeling ~ 


of inferiority drive them to ex: < 


cesses which, unhappily, often re- 
sult in- physical injury. 
The same fear of losing their grip 


may drive them to overcompensate ~~ 
It is not un- | 
common, for example, to see men ~ 
in their forties get involved in a 
series of flirtations with women | 


in other directions. 


much younger than themselves. It 7 


is frequently observed that men | 
who have led straightforward, — 
sane lives sometimes suddenly em: 7 
bark on extramarital affairs. that — 
violate their consciences and the — 
moral standards they have fault: m 


lessly adhered to until now. . 


In their selfinduced blindness. 
they are unable to see the one. all- 


important truth which can guide 2 
them through the difficult, compli- T 


cated period of growing older; that 


real, lasting charm and beauty and 
virility exist not primarily in tie 
body but in the spirit. . The most - 
effective prescription for growing - 
older with success and dignity 1s - 
a steady, persistent development - 


of one's inner resources. ۱ 


Most people who age before their ie 
time do so not because of stiffen- 
because ٠" 


ing joints or muscles, but 
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and heart which will enrich the 
passing years. Such attitudes, if 
they are deeply ingrained in our 
personalities, will not diminish as 
our physical powers inevitably 
must. But, without them, we in- 
vite a sad, embittered loneliness. 


The displacing of unpleasant and 
destructive attitudes with pleasant 
and creative ones is a most urgent 
task of the middle years. Another, 
and no less important task, is the 
combatting of a certain cynicism 
which frequently assails one at 
this time. The most dangerous 
pitfall in the process of growing 
older is this disillusionment and 
lack of faith. 


Some of the more apparent phy- 
sical changes which come in the 
forties are a hard blow to many 
people, harder to take, often, than 
lack of unqualified success, parti- 
cularly to those who have taken 
great pride in their physical charm, 
or in their sheer energy or strength. 
Baldness, graying hair, wrinkles 
that spread their net from eyes to 
forehead and finally to the whole 
face, flabbiness of figure, all viewed 
with daily despair in the mirror, 
are taken as proof that the best of 
life is finished. Our contemporary 
civilization places a false emphasis 
on the value of youth and beauty 
as compared to other virtues. Ad- 
vertisements, the motion .pictures 
and much popular fiction din into 
our minds the superficial idea that 


surface loveliness is what really 


counts. 
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centredness is a déadly disease that | 
destroys the creative outgoing part 
of us. The more points at which: . 
we touch the world around us, the . 
more tendrils of affection we send 
out from our hearts, the less likely 
we are to wither in spirit. zt 


A man of about fifty who looked 
much older, complained of feeling 
very nervous and unable to sleep. 
A medical examination had-shown 
there was nothing organically - 
wrong with him. Thoroughly dis- 
contented with his life and with 
himself, he felt that his time had ~ 
just about run out. Certainly کت‎ 
there seemed nothing left that gave 
him any real pleasure. 


He had been married, though he 
had no children, and a good many 
years previously his wife had 
gone away with another man. He. 
had been left with a savage bit- 
terness toward the world and 
everyone in it. For the past ten — 
years he had lived by himself and 
for himself. In his opinion there 
was no one who could be trusted. 
He simply endured life. He hated | 


T Bal? =, A 


it and was waiting to die. 


Practically his. only social con- 
tacts were through his yearly at- _ 
tendance at his college reunions, — 
for his college was one of the few '" 
things about which he was not ut- _ 
terly disillusioned. After several ` 
talks with him, we suggested that  . 
he might want to do something for _ 
his college: setting up a scholar- ات‎ 
ship, for instance, for some boy who 
could not afford tuition. This ap- E. 
pealed to him and he- did it. 1 








will tend to be in later years, vnde 


P — Young or old, our greatest in 
: bs c terest tends always to centre in 
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of stiffening minds which become 
rigid with intolerance, and irrita- 
bility and selfishness. But as long 
as the mind remains alert, flexible, 
. tolerant, and  undominated by 
: hatred and resentment, it can func- 
>> . tion at peak efficiency well be- 
vond three score years and ten. 
The athlete is soon “old”, be- 
cause his standards are those set 
» for muscles. But the brain worker, 
— the musician, the chemist, the engi- 
neer, for example, need never be. 
A baseball star's prowess fades in 
his late thirties; but a writer, such 
as Somerset Maugham, may be 
powerfully productive in his seven- 
بت‎ ties. The fine co-ordination of eye, 
-— muscle and nerve may lose its 
~~ sharp edge, but the creative mind 
= ANA soul gather experience and 
: skill from year to: year. . They be- 
— .- come stronger: and more resource- 
= ful. But, for this to happen, the 
=- person must become wiser and 
— more honest with himself. 
۲ . And so the wise person, as he 
E. grows older, must turn to the per- 
. fecting of his creative and appre- 
| . éiative abilities, which mellow and 
d T improve with age. He must take 
— inventory of-his personality, realis- 
M ing that whatever it is now, so it 
















2 Bh i tiplied: many times. 


ourselves. But now is the time to 
- give that up; itis a luxury that the 
—aging cannot. afford! By building 
m “up interests completely outside. of 
| B - ourselves, aches and pains and. un- 


E , happiness can be minimized. Self- 
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same old things. Nothing o or 

different can happen to me today, - 

nothing but more of the same." 
then something has gone out of — 
life. When that attitude gets to 
be a chronic state, age has really — 

overtaken a person, . no- matter 
what the sum of the years may WI 
The creative process has unwound 
itself; the spring has gone out of 

life. It has run down. 


So the ideas need to be freshened 
up. There is a desperate need for 
a new sense of adventure and . 
eagerness. It takes a true re-crea- - 
tion to restore the old zest and the — 
old pleasure in living. The cause. 
of this feeling of dullness may be . 
family burdens, business cares, - 
routine, monotony, or just plain. 5 
disillusionment; but these are all. 
of the spirit, and they indicate - xj 
that the spirit is in trouble. X; 


The cure is to drink again of - 
the Eternal Fountain of energy = 
and interest which is God. One E 
must bring God into the ven £x. 
centre of his life. When this is ٠ 
done, the vitality and the sense of 
wonder and boundless enthusiasm. ; 


hc pl. 
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and the heart will be renewed. 


ES 

To live with power and to 
achieve self-fulfilment is to bring کک‎ 
God from the. shadowy edges ot. 
the mind into its-bright centre. a 2 
is to master the most Semanding 
and yet the most rewarding of all 
human achievemients, the art o 
real happiness. l AO AE 


¿will be restored. Both the mind 
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He began to take a personal in- 
terest in the first youngster he 
helped in this way. And, since he 
had a generous income, he could 
afford to expand his new-found 
activity. Before too long a time he 
was making it financially possible 
for no less than twelve boys to go 
through college. This became the 
paramount interest of his life. He 
thought: of these boys as his sons, 
and he loved them as much as if 
they had been his own. In ten 
years he not only helped send 
nearly a hundred boys through 
college, but also gave many of 
them a start in business or protes: 
sional life. 


The change in him was truly re- 
markable. His nervousness and 
tenseness disappeared. He began 
to sleep well. And he now weigh- 
ed what he should weigh. Most im- 
portant of all, he was really happy. 
Getting an interest outside of him- 
self had brought ‘about a rejuven- 
ation of his body and mind. This 
process literally transformed his 
life. He forgot himself, but scores 
of men will never forget him! 


-- No matter how vigorously one 


attacks life, no matter how consist- 
ently one refuses to be whipped by 
it, there comes inevitably the time 
when life has a tendency to run 
down and grow stale. As long as 
one wakes. up each morning and 
eagerly thinks what great things 
may happen that very day, one is 
young. But when the first waking 


thought is “Well, it’s just the same 


old grind. One more round of the 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—21 


NGO DINH DIEM 


betray a certain loneliness. By na- 
ture, he is an introvert and would 
need to be drawn into a conversa- 
tion rather than of his own accord. 

A devout Roman Catholic by 
faith, Nationalist by profession, he 
has a monkish appearance al- 
though one will not fail to detect 
his penchant for the shark-skin 
suits of the Western type. The 


Christian saints and Gandhiji fas- _ 


cinate him. He owned a personal 
library of over 10,000 volumes on 
similar stuff but the. communists 
burnt them when they raided his 
place. 

Diem's moral convictions are im- 
peecable and it is said that his 
heart palpitates at the sight of 
women, so much so the female of 
the species is taboo in his person- 
al staff. . 


In a sense Diem is a man of con- . 
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trasts; for although he is indul- 
gent, it is not uncommon to find 
him snarl, shout and spit on a 
person who touches him on the 
raw. He likes hunting—especially 
the. tiger and the duck. 

Diem comes of a family which is 
famous as the defenders of Viet- 
Nam against the Chinese for over 


a thousand years. They became 
. converts in the 17th century. His | 


F all the Prime Ministers of 
Asia, Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem of 

south Viet-Nam is the most 
unenviable today. He finds him- 
self at the wheel of a new Noah’s 
Ark whose passengers are the hos- 
tile communists, a pathetic, absen- 
tee emperor, religious fanatics, 
feudal warlords with crocodiles as 
pets, uniformed hoodlums, racket 
bosses and gratuitous. advisers, 
with endless D.P.’s crossing over 
from communist. North and an 


empty treasury. 


With the Geneva Plan and. the 
calendar dangling over his head 
like the sword of Democles, Diem 


= would appear to be hopelessly 
~ matched against the well-entrench- 


ed Dr. Ho on the other side. But if 
his study of Gandhian technique is 


= going to pay any dividend and his 


recent handling of the cabinet 
crisis is any indication of his abi- 
lity, the odds are not quite uneven 


E z — with him. | 


Five feet-four, weighing just one 


_ hundred and forty-three pounds, 
»-. of stocky build, Diem looks young 


at 94. A tuft of black hair shrouds 


his troubled head. 'The deep lines ` 
~ on his forehead stamp his past 
٣ ordeals and present resilience. Un- 
m der heavy lids, his round eye-balls 
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colonial rule in his early twenties. E 
Even at that time Ho Chi Minh .— 
was active and Diem had the oppor- - 3 
BA 5 


tunity of measuring up with him - 
by counter activities. کہ‎ 


At 28 he became a provincial a 
Governor and at 32, Minister of | 
the Interior in the French puppet ~~ “> 
Government which post he chuck: 
ed off in protest. For seven: years - 
he was.in the wilderness biding - 
his time, all the while offering — 
active passive resistance to French - 
exploitation of his country. 

In the aftermath of World War 
II, the French, the Communists ES 
and the Japanese who were then کید‎ sa 
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Premier Diem 


‘father, a mandarine at the .em- 
peror’s court, was a leading educa- 
tionist and was in command of the 
eunuchs at the royal harem. He 
wore silken robes and grew two- 
inch finger-nails. His octogenarian 
mother lives in Hue—his birth- 
place. 


Born as the third among nine 
children, Diem was groomed for 
the priestly order and therefore 
trained in deep religious traditions. 
As a toddler he flew into tantrums 
when obstructed. At five he won 
a prize for assiduousness; at 20 he 
graduated at the top of his class. 


He started opposing French 
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through it a way to help his coun- 


try free itself from foreign exploit- 


the treasury - 
were . 
Yet he set himself the . 
the 3 


meet in - 


ation. 
When he joined, 


was empty and communications - 


£ 


4 


disorganised. Conditions 
chaotic. 
task of redeeming his couniry un- 
der these handicaps. What trans- 
pired later, the Civil War, 
deposing of Bo Dai, the U.S.-French 
discord and the ‘Big 3’ 
Paris to resolve the crisis form 
current history. 


46 


on the Viet-Namese soil sought his 
Nationalist support, ali of whom 
he refused as none of them would 
do good to the country. In 1945, 
Ho’s troops arrested him, burnt his 
books and buried his elder brother 
alive. . He was released after four 
months.. 


The French looked for some one 
who would hold their baby with 
impunity and offered him on 15th 
June 1954, the Prime Ministership 
of South Viet-Nam which' he ac- 
cepted with a view to finding 





— RAMA AND KRISHNA—(Concld.) 


Rama and Krishna as indeed all _ 


Gods of the Indian pantheon are © 
thus one and the same Reality. | 


May they enter into the hearts of 3 
the people of this great land! May _ 


sin and suffering diminish! and 


may there be universal peace, hap- - 





piness and prosperity!“ 


‘MINIMAX? 


ALL TYPES OF FIRE FIGHTING 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT | 


; 91 Years Record Service 

INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1940. 
29, Fort Street, Ballard Estate, ۱ 

۹ BOMBAY, 1 
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` his saviour. The old man was be- 
fore them both. The one saw Rama 
in the old man and the oiher saw 
Krishna in him. Both rushed for- 
ward to embrace their respective 
heroes but .the old man vanished 
from the scene and. they found 
themselves in each other's em- 
brace! 
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BHAVAN'S NEWS m 


“rom the Bombay University in the 


First Ciass in the year 1934, and . 
his Thesis for M.Sc. in Botany was 


accepted in the vear 1937. He re- 
ceived his Doctorate in 1944. His 
teaching experience. started from 
1934 and has benefited many col- 
leges in the Bombay State and the 
D. G. N. College, Hyderabad (Sind). 


He joined Bhavan's College from _ 


a Member of : 


its inception in 1946 and has been 
its Vice-Principal since .1947. He 
was Acting Principal in the year 
1952-53. He is also a Fellow of the 
Bombay University and the Indian 





Dr. R. D. Adatia 


Botanical Society, 
the Managing Council of the Guja- 
rat Research Society and the Guja- 


rati Sahitya Parishad. 


OUR COLLEGE 


On May 15, Prof. Correia- Afonso, 
M.A, (Oxon.) retired from the 
Principalship of the Bhavan’s Arts 
& Science College and assumed 
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Prof. Correia- Afonso 


charge as the Head of the new 
English Academy of the Bhavan. 
Our good wishes are with this de- 
votee of learning for success in his 


new mission. 


` Dr. R. D. Adatia took over charge 
as principal of the Bhavan's Arts 
and Science College on same day. 
Students" of Botany all over 
him well. 
Other universities too have engag- 
ed his learned services often. 

Dr. Adatia .passed his B.Sc. exa- 
mination with Botany-Chemistry 
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He is a thief and is stuck on 
the impaling-sitake; but Life 
would not part because he is 
unmarried; providence produces 
ihe maid who bears him a soit 
under strange circumstances. But 
ine latiers Lewildermeni is acute 
when three Dart ‘enis claim him. as 


their son. is ihe 


d hui probiem 
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He said, “No one gives either 
pain or pleasure to another; ac- _ 
cording as the Creator decrees _ 
one’s fate shall be, so he experien- . 
ces; and those who affirm that E 
they did such and such things, _ 
are very unwise; for men are fixed _ 
to the cord of fate, which draws . 
them after it whithersoever it — 
pleases. The ways of the Creator . 
are utterly inscrutable; for men. 
propose a thing to themselves, and : 
He brings something quite die : 
rent to pass.” ما نا‎ E 


On hearing this, Dhanvati asked 5 
“O man! Who art thou 


He replied, 
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HARDATT'S PROBLEM 
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m 2. C Tuit e unexpectedly came in cont- 
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; Stake, and life will not ا اه‎ 
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OUR majesty! There was 
a city named Kubalpur, 
the king of which was 


<A. merchant named Dhanakshi‏ کے 
E used also to live in that city, and‏ 
E he had a daughter whose name‏ 
m ` was Dhanvati. He gave her in‏ 
marriage in ‘her childhood to a‏ 
merchant named Gauridatt. Af-‏ _ 
tera considerable time she had‏ 
fa | girl, whom she named Mohani.‏ 


` y 


` When she attained some years, 
E ` her father died, and the mer- 
— ehant's kinsfolk seized all his pro- 
. perty. Dhanvati, in her helpless- 
d. . mess, left the house in the dark- 
less. ‘of the night, and taking her 
K: daughter with her, set out for the 
house of her parents. 


THE Voss ۱ 

< After proceeding but a short 
isis 8 ice, she lost the road, 

cam ne upon a burning-ground, 

vhere a thief was stretched upon 

_ impaling-stake. Her 


7 


/ 


a r3 | with his foot. He called out, 


Who is it that put me to patni 
e now?” | 
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After relating her story to them, 
she brought them with her to her © 
husband's land. Then she built _ 
a large house and began living: کا‎ 
it; and. Mohani increased in sta- ~ 
ture daily. e 

When she became a woman, she 
was standing one day witha 
female companion on the housed 
top and casting her eyes along the a RE 
road. Just at that moment a young: 3 82 
Brahman passed that way, and 
she, at the sight of him, was smit- — 
ten with love for him and said to _ 
her friend, “O my friend! Bring | 
this man to my mother"  . 3» 


On hearing this, she went and ` 
brought the Brahman to her - = 
mother. E 

She said, on seeing him, "O 
Brahman! My daughter is young; 7 
if thou wilt live with her, I will _ 
give thee a hundred. gold-mohurs a 
for a son.” 

On hearing this, he said, 
will do so.” | 

Whilst they were conversing ' 
thus, evening came on. E 
gave him food to his mind, and کت‎ 
supped, 













‘i= f 
» d 
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It is a well known saying ‘that 
enjoyment is of eight kinds: pens : 
fume, woman, apparel, song, pan, s 
food, 


PUN مھ‎ AR L] i > b: ا‎ - 
DEUS "dr: * 0 


night was nigh passed, he repaired 2 a 
to the nuptial chamber, and — 
spent the whole night in pleasure See 


> 
NE 


reason?" 


and quA with her. 
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She said, “For what 


He replied, “I am unmarried; 
if thou wilt give me thy daughter 
in marriage, I will give thee ten 
millions of gold-mohurs.” 


It is notorious that greediness 
is the root of all evil, pleasure the 
source of pain, and love the source 
of sorrow. Whoever keeps clear 
of these three lives happy. It is 
not every one, however, who can 
give them up. 


Eventually, Dhanvati, through 
greed, was willing to give him 
her daughter, and asked, “It is 
my desire that thou shouldst have 
a son; but how can this be?” 


He replied, “When she attains 
womanhood, let her choose a 
young man and give him five 
hundred gold-mohurs, and ask her 
to live with him; thus will she 
have a son." 


When she heard this, Dhanvati 
married the girl to him by giving 
her four turns round the stake. 

Then the thief said to her, 
“There is a banyan-tree near a 
large well of masonry to the east 
of this; the gold-mohurs lie buried 


beneath it; go thou and take 
them." 
He said this, and died. 


*. 

Dhanvati went in the direction 
indicated, and on arriving there, 
took a few gold-mohurs from those 
buried, and came to her parents’ 
house. 
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therein, leave it at the gate of the 
palace.” 


As soon as she heard this, 
eyes opened. 


her 


And on its becoming morning, _ 
she told all the circumstances to 
her mother. 


When her mother heard this, 
she, on the following day, put the 
boy in a basket in the very man- 
ner directed, and left him at the 
king's gate. 


- á ۰ 
ZE9L TOM BR n. 


* 
At the palace the king saw an 
apparition with ten arms, five 
heads, each head having three eyes " 
in it, and a moon upon it, very 
large teeth, a trident in his hand— 
a most terrifying form, which | 
came before him and said, “O king! 
A basket is placed at thy door; 
bring away the child that is in it; 
he it is who will maintain thy 
dominion.” 
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As soon as the king heard this, _ 
his eyes opened. He then related _ 
the whole affair to the queen. ` 
After that, rising up thence, and. - 
coming to the door, he perceived. a 
the basket placed there. On the © 
instant of opening the basket and ` 
peering into it, he beheld a boy and _ 
a bag of one thousand | gold 
in it. D 


He took up the child himself, 
and told the door-keepers to bring 7 
in the bag. He then went’ into - 
the harem and placed the child: > 
on the queen’s lap. K 


3 —with a skull in one hand and a. 
trident in the other, thus assuming. 


ong this boy 
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_ When it became morning, he 
— went home, and she arose and 
—. came to her companions. 


Then one of them  enquired, 
"Say! What pleasures did you en- 
— — joy with your lover in the night?” 


She replied, “When I went and 
w, sat near him, a kind of tremor 
— «Made itself felt in my heart; but 
- when he smiled and took hold of 
E: my hand, I was quite overcome, 
٠ and no consciousness of what took 
__. place remained to me. And it is 
said that if a husband be posses- 
-sed of renown, brave, clever, a chief, 
| 2 " liberal, endowed with good quali- 
= ties, a protector of his wife, then 
. such a man a wife never forgets 
even in the world to come, much 
as EC -less in this world." 

i. 


E On that ‘very night she concei- 
۱ E vs ved. 
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When the full time came, a boy‏ یں 
E was born.‏ 
On the sixth night, the mother‏ 
E - saw in, a vision an:ascetic, with‏ | 
“matted hair on his head, a shin-‏ ^ 
ing moon on his forehead, ashes‏ 5 
rubbed over him, wearing a white‏ | 
i | Branmiiea thread, seated on a‏ 
J 2 “white lotus, wearing a necklace‏ 
e of white snakes, with a string of‏ 
skulls thrown round his neck, and‏ ا 


~ a most awesome appearance, come 
E^ before her, and say, “To-morrow, 
at midnight, place. a bag of one 
_ thousand - _gold-mohurs in a large 
N' Euren. "and. 


In the meantime, accord- 


; 8 


The minister had rejoicings for . 


the birth of the child. forth with 
proclaimed throughout the city. 


On hearing this, all the profes- 
sional rejoicers were in attendance, 
and congratulatory songs rung 
forth from every home; festive 
music began to strike up in the 
king’s palace, and rejoicing to take 
place. : 


Then the king, and the queen 
with the child in her arms, came 
and sat within a square. filled with 
coloured meal, perfumes, and 
sweetmeats, and the Brahmanas 
began reciting the scriptures. 


An astrologer having first deter- 
mined the auspicious time, named 
the child Hardatt. z 


After that, he grew daily. 


At length, at the age of nine 
years, he finished the study of the 


six learned shastras and fourteen _ 


sciences, and became a profound 
scholar, 


ing to what was willed by God, 


his father and mother died. He  ~ 


l; 


ascended the throne, and began to 
govern justly. 


* 


After several years, the king one — 
day , thought to himself, “What ~— 
have I done for my parents in re- —- 
turn for being born in their family? — 


The saying is that — those who 


are compassionate, deal compassion- 


ately with all; they it is who are 


wise, and to them it is that Para- 
dise is allotted. And the gifts, wor- 
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By this time the day broke. 
The king came out, and summo- 
ning the sages and  astrologers, 
questioned them, saying. “Tell 
me, what marks of royalty are 
perceptible on this child?” 


Thereupon one of the sages, 
who was acquainted with the 
science of interpreting the spots 
on the human body, spoke, “Your 
majesty! Three marks are dis- 
tinctly perceived on this child; 8 
broad chest, a high forehead, and 
a large face; in addition to these, 
your majesty! the whole thirty- 
two marks which are assigned to 
royalty exist in this one. Have 
no apprehensions on his account; 
he will rule over the kingdom.” 


On hearing this, the king was 
pleased, and taking off a chaplet 
of pearls from his own neck, pre- 
sented it to that Brahman; and 
after giving large gifts to all the 
Brahmanas, he bade them name 
the child. l 


* 


Then the sages said, *Your ma- 
jesty! Be pleased to sit down with 
the queen fastened, to you; let her 
majesty sit with the child in her 
lap; and summon all the musicians, 
singers, and others employed on 
festive occasions, and cause rce- 
joicings to take place; then will we 
give him*-a name after the manner 
prescribed by the sacred writings." 


When the monarch heard this, he 
ordered his minister to do whatever 
they.bade him. 
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the hands he should give the ob. 


lations and to which not. Dee 


* 


Having reached this stage. of the - 
story, the ghoul asked, “O King 


Vikram! To which of the three was 
it right to give the oblations?” ` 


Then the king said, “To the 
thief.” 
The ghoul again asked, “For 


what reason?” . 
Thereupon the king said, “The 


seed of the lover had been bought; _ 
and the king took a thousand gold- 


mohurs and brought up the boy; 
and therefore neither of these two 
had any right to the oblation.” 


On hearing these words, the 
ghoul went again and hung on to 
that tree, and the king carried him 
away bound from thence. 


[To be continued.] - 
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ship, religious penances, pilgrim- 
ages, and listening to the scriptures 
of those who are not pure of heart, 
is all in vain. And those who per- 
form the funeral ceremonies and 
worship of the Manes without 
faith, and in pride, derive no ad- 
vantage thereby, and so, their 
fathers go with their desires un- 
fulfilled." 


Reflecting in this manner, the 
king decided that he ought aow to 
perform the funeral ceremonies of 
his fathers. 


Thereupon King  Hardatt pro- 
ceeded to Gaya, and on arriving 
there, invoked the names of his 
fathers, and began. offering obla- 
tions to them on the bank of the 
‘River Phalgu, when the hands of 
three came up out of the river. 


He was troubled in mind on 
seeing this, wondering to which of 





INVOCATION 


O our Mother, O Soul of India, Mother who hast never 
forsaken thy children even in the days of darkest depres- 
sion, even when they turned away from thy voice, served 

. other masters and denied thee, now. when they have arisen 
and the light is on thy face in this dawn of thy liberation, 
in this great hour we salute thee. 
horizon of freedom opening before us may be also a horizon 
of true greatness and of thy true life in the community of 
the nations. Guide us so that we 
side of great ideals and show to men thy true visage, as a 
leader in the ways of the spirit and a friend and helper of 


Guide us so that the 


may be always on the 


—The Mother. 


all the peoples, 
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So Appetising 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN 
lst QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. ا٤‎ is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR-MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 
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THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Head Office: 121/125, Medows St, Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sgr., East, Calcutta.. 


Board of Directors : 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE., CIE. (Chairman) 


Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., ‘Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, || , Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE., | » B. H. Reporter, 
Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt- Works at: 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN:—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
vh rn to Japan WORKS: ‘The Bigg t and Model Salt 
KANDLA (Kutch) - : e Bigges Salt- 
one in Docs اکا ادا‎ best quality SUPERFINE & 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting samc to: 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under ` 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 


RINIWAS LIMITED., 
MEER R جو فو‎ Tel. 34-1208 & 34-2631 


§2/5, Muktaram Babu's St., Calcutta. 
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Telephone : (Three Lines) 38981 Telegrams: “FILTER” BOMBAY. 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD. || 
9, Wallace Street, Fort, | 
BOMBAY. s 
Leading Flour Millers in India i 
Biggest Unit Under One Management tn 
ASIA 
Manufacturing | 4 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents: E 
VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. | 
Mills: ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’ & ‘©’ and | Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 
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Subscription Order Form 

The Book University Journal, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Chowpatty Road, 

BOMBAY 7. - 


Dear Sirs, 
Please enlist me as a subscriber fOFr........................... 
. 9۰" ۹-0 and send the copy to the following 
address: 


Name :...... EE مہ ےتیک یں یہی ا‎ ee 
Address :........... Veo e pepe nd. ںیہی‎ TE 


annual subscription of Rs. 5/- ہت‎ 
alf-yearly subscription of Rs. 3/- by M.O. 


(V.P.P. is not sent.) Yours faithfully, 
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NAVAN EET 
(Hindi Digest) 


X% 


The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts, 
science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 
UK 


Re. 1/- per copy | Rs. 10/- Annual : 
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TO SOLVE. ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
m AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services are available 
of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 


And various other clienis irom Industrial, Commercial, ۱ 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


75122 (2 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT . 


PARAAS 


Printed by S. Ramakrishnan at the Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd., 505 
Arthur Road. Bombay 7 and published by him at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty. Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. 
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3 MANUFACTURES 
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Brown Wrapping 
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(a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 
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(c) M. F. Grey Board (g) Ticket Board 
(dJ Triplex: © h Cover Board 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents —BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 
8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE CALGUTTA-I 
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A TIP. TOSMART SMOKERS ^'^ 


RED! 


fresh up your Spirit گے‎ 
with PANAMA f 


Take a PANAMA. Light a PANAMA. 

Smoke a PANAMA. Smoke it slowly, 

leisurely, gently, as naturally as you 

breathe and you'll enjoy all the 

goodness of choice tobaccos — the 

smoothness, mildness and satisfaction 
‘== that you so much need. 



















A good cigarette gives you a lot of 
pleasure, peace of mindand comfort. 


PANAMA Is a Good Cigarette کر‎ 
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Toye is 


Light a PANAMA, puff aad | 
pause, li tastes sa good. | 
inhale to your beart’s content, 













leasure, peace of mind 


l picks you ap when you're low. MA is a good cigarette. 


ER a ona let o 
dt calas you down when you're tense. comfort, PA 
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leading House of JUGGILAL 
KAMLAPAT Founded Ia the / 
middle of last century, this 
Wlostrlous house by steady and 


consistent progress has à 
become 9 gigantic Institution of Its type In India—a truly national concern 


having fa Its fold multifarious manufacturing and commercial lines. 


P= INDUSTRIES 


$e کس‎ KANPUR — BOMBAY — CALCUTTA 
= — Qy setting up factories ay over Indla of such goods as were Tmported from rez) 
L K Industries have planted India's fect firmly ہم‎ the road to adult sell-zafedis 
and materia} prosperity, The trode mork of this House is your guoronzza cf qz 
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So 68 
So Nourishing 
WHEN COOKED IN 

Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. |t is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving .fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 


THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 
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There’s room for zs 3 
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im this smart 4-seater E 
Fiat the “New 1100” is not only new in styling and performance 
but new in comfort, too. 
The interior is more roomy—with large window area—to enable 
five persons to travel comfortably 
Outstanding features include: streamlined body styling; cushioned ride 
through double-action, telescopic shock absorbers; 
excellent roadability due to low centre of gravity and front and 
rear stabilizer bars; brilliant acceleration; unitized body 
construction; and more miles per gallon. You get 2 
more value, more comfort, more pleasure from the “New 1100.” $i 
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«4 for the Ozat Bridge in Saurashtra. 

More cement means better living for all; 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
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KNOW THE -ATMAN VB 
3:7 Tat fafa, SIX TAT g ١ | 
afa g mi fafz, m: TERT ٭‎ ۷ e 
وچ‎ tga TAT | 
Masaya RTE: ۱ 
waaay HIRT WT HTT | 
7ہج‎ ETAT FT HC: ٢. E 


Know the Atman as the Lord of the chariot, the 2 a 
body as the chariot; know intellect as the charioteer ad 
andthe mind again as the reins. 
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objects are the roads; the Atman, the senses and the 


| 
They say, the senses are the horses and their i : 
mind united, the wise call the enjoyer. . | 


He who hds no discrimination and whose mind 4 
is always uncontrolled, his senses (horses) are not ٦×, 
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controllable like vicious horses of a driver. Hrs 
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X Swan Love 


Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal. 
JUNE 5, 1955 


But when they come to these hill- 
stations, what do they do? They go _ 
to the bazaar in cr owds: they con- — 
gregate in the gardens in crowds; - : 
they parade the mall in crowds; - 
they invite each other to endless . 
teas, lunches and dinners. They 
arrange elaborate bridge parties; 
they attend sports, races, picincs, 
and always in crowds: 


The so-called holiday on the 
Riviera or at Miami is something 
much worse. There, a holiday y 
means a mad race of crowding into 
theatres, clubs and gambling : 
houses, or lying in thousands on 
sea-beaches. From the bustle of 
th e 
frenzy of an even more suffocati ni 2 


bustle. They are at the mercy Of 


20 m 0° 


the herd-instinct, ات‎ 


F EA and spiritually, i trag ker 


‘the city they plunge. into - 


No. 


* Holiday Thoughts 
x The War of the Peacocks 


. AM. now at Naini Tal. I am 
taking a holiday for about 10 
days. I am not sufficiently 
rrogant to say that I can now do 
I have had 
_ eight months of touring and hard 
5 "work and eight. weeks of indiffer- 
ent health. So I want it. It 
ET nourishes my spirit. 
x .I propose to enjoy this holiday 
du y NES free rein to myself. 


رر 


سے 


Bs aver peculiar views on holi- 


7 days. Whenever I have been to 
igs one hillstation or another for a 
Oy ho oliday, I have found. train-loads 
of | visitors - rushing up in a frenzy 
| i escape the heat of the plains. 
At Matheran, my’ favourite hill-sta- 
Hon, they T ‘say: “Bombay is so 
rowded; the plains are. so hot; I 
mut have a month QU Je oe | 


E: Mes ` without a holiday. 





-. 
^ 


11 


what they both want is to ‘nee 


the drudgery, he of the office and _ 
she of the household; or, if they  : 


happen to be public- workers, to- 
forget their public work. They - 
should forget for the moment that _ 


they are partners in the business © 


should ~ 


He should 


of life and become lovers. No one 
else, except the children, 
exist for them, at least for the time | 
being. 

That is- where.the great. joy of 
a holiday comes. in. 


take a greater interest in her and ~ 
the children and drop his role of | 


the “man who goes to the office’. 


She should be able to forget the _ 


~ , 


boredom and drudgery and the 
scars which his scowls may have 
inflicted. They will fall to and 
admire each“ other —maybe as an 
effort to -start with—and re-cap- " 
ture afresh the colours of a fading . 
romance. . 


Nothing is more refreshing than : 


the communion of two souls ona — 
holiday by means of silent and con- ~ 


tinuous physical proximity. If you. 


like you may exchange opinions on — 
trifles for which you have had no | 


9 


we 
ss 


` 


1 "n 


Sa 
Lii 





e d td E 
yu. QURE 
VOV 


You may 
review the several five-year plans — 


" 
" t à 
کے“‎ 
A e ہے‎ TIN 
> 4 7 
7 1 «2 J 
" ۹ ? ^. > - A 

e iy i 


leisure at other times. 


which you have made but failed to 
implement. What you do want is - 
not.a change from each other, but. 
a change to be with each other. - 
You want to walk in steps toge- . 


` ther; to sing your old songs; to 
UTR 


narrate your old experiences; in 
short, to swim like swans. on the. 
stream of idle time. 


x M ۳ تج ہا‎ EN de "A 5o" * YN 1 4 یا خی ا‎ P » > 
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Even here in Naini Tal there is 
a fashionable club. The visitors 
behave exactly “as they would in 
fashionable clubs in Bombay or 
Delhi: they play bridge, - gossip, 
drink and dance. They live the 
same life and pay more for it than 
they would in their own home 
town. 


ae 


I do-not believe in such a holi- 
day. I find anchorage for the spi- 
rit in a holiday when the normal 
life is changed; when its tempo is 
slowed down; when I have ample 
time to find myself. Such a holi- 
day then becomes the fresh adven- 
ture of a return to myself and of 
gathering, where necessary, the 
threads of my life or ideals or of 
my sadhana into my hands once 
more. 


Such a holiday should be taken 
by a husband and wife together. 
Nothing can better repair the 
bonds of love and mutual under- 
standing which have been frayed 
by the wear and tear of daily life. 


I hate the theory propounded by 
some modern misanthropes or mis- 
mated partners, that a -husband 
and wife should escape from each 
other by , taking their holidays 
away fromieach other. The theory 
is hopelessly wrong. I speak from 
experience. 


Normally, when a husband and 
wife go on holiday together, he 


‘wants to play or tramp or climb . 


and she wants to dress nicely and 
meet interesting people. In fact 
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£he loss of Indumati, the very : 
picture of misery. With an effort تہ‎ 
the keeper got him to step into the .— 
water. In lonely detachment he 

swam across the pond to our side, 

without so much as casting a 

glance at the hundreds of flutter- 

ing beauties which swam across or 

flew over him. Mournfully he 

stepped on to the sandy bank and 

stared at the birds sporting in 

front of him. Then he put his 

beak once again into his wing and 

stood lonely and inconsolable. He 

looked a touching monument to 

grief. 

After a few days I could not re- 
sist the temptation to go and see . 
him again. He was as miserable 
as ever. He had not taken any 
food and had grown thin. “He was 
dying, this noble soul. The world — 
without his beloved was to him a 
wilderness from which he wanted — 
to escape. I felt moved as Val — 
miki was once moved at the plight — 
of another bird. : 

After a few days I was going to 
repeat my visit when I received , 
the news that he had taken ا‎ 
eating. He had done it after ex- . 
actly twenty-one days. Evidently, : 
he “was now reconciled to life. Un- 
fortunately, our Zoo has no mate — 
for this bird. Alone, unfriended " 
and melancholy, he stil -swims _ 
‘across the pond in superior aloof- ^ 
ness' from the vulgar feathery 1 

world that: surrounds him. | 


۹ وو مہ 














Pb ae 
اکور‎ E. ا‎ 


RU‏ ےس ار جار 
و ee T‏ اک پا یلا 


nto his. wing; for all the world 20‏ تک 
pea) he was like e Aja bemoaning yi‏ 


79 I love swans. They spend most. 
_ of their time swimming together 
or nestling against each other on 
. the margin of the lake. They are 
the symbols of communion thr ough 
silent, continuous proximity. 


- While I am on the subject of 
= swans, I feel that I have been 
- guilty of neglecting the romantic 
2 swan in the Lucknow Zoo. Be- 
| fore coming here I should have 
2 paid him a visit. 


p : One day last year I heard that 
Ne had been brought from Nepal 
to our duck-pond. A hunter had 
` killed his mate. Like a chivalrous 
: . knight he had gone to her rescue, 
5 E but he had not been able to save 
E Tis beloved and one of his wings 
í ad been crippled in the effort. 
Our Zoo received the wounded 
“knight and the vet treated his in- 
. jured wing. But the heart of the 
T. e Swan was broken. He would not 
E eat, nor. even drink the glucose 

- water which was placed tempt- 
| m T ingly before him. 

E 1 When his wound had healed, the 
RV "swan was set free in the duck- 
H ` pond. There he behaved with a 
; E strange detachment. He would 
. neither eat nor drink. Only at 
/ ines would the heart-broken lover 
. swim in the pond in a disconsolate 
Way. "T 

"When I heard of this romantic 
- fut unfortunate swan, I went to 
e - Bee him. He was sitting alone on 
the andy bank of the ,pond, with 
ts beak’ twisted back and thrust 
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my faith in swans!—an unknown” 
lady. 


Some days later, the wite re b 
waters of the bay. Men, women- ES 
and children, who stood on the aa 
margin of the bay, the planets in, 
their courses and the stars in their AS 
Einsteinian orbits all waited 
breathlessly. There was a situa: - 
tion which no Einstein could con- ٭‎ 
ceive 'or explain; one swan with | : 
two mates. TEN 


eT ` 


The swan sighted his old wife | | 
from.afar. He gave a resonant. cr d 
of joy, tore through the water and . 
embraced her. The new lady Ww 
furious with rage. For a moment 
she stood rigid and attacked the e 
wife in a white whirl of fury. > X 
Wings flapped on wings, beak — a 
twisted beak, as angry cries arose E 
from slender throats. xA S 


The heroic swan, “overflowing © * 
with steadfast loyalty, rushed up- | 
on the wicked temptress, fought  . 
her with beak and wing and drove d 
her out of the bay. Thereafter he - D 
settled down happily, his beloved rx D 
companion of thirty Yearse swim- 88 
ming by his side. | d X m 


p” انا‎ 


Three days later, the brute ا‎ 
am sorry to misuse the word, but 
there is no more expressive ` S 
in the English language, ev n for ê ۶ e i 
bird— attacked his wife 1 ١ = 









rop Lacs کا‎ d 


Then he drove her " out a of the ba; r pies 
for good. EL تا‎ dens gere a 







EAE 


کا 10 4 
یں 1 hy‏ کی * st‏ 


Eo a 
یں‎ 


relenting fury. He xad کیو‎ under. E 
water till she was almost û ead: 


to appear ag داع‎ | 
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have read of, which shocked my 
faith in swan-love. The hero was 
an Irish swan, so of course he 
could be forgiven many things. 
His ancestors never had the 
chance of living in company with 
their beloved mates in the holy 
Mana Sarovar Lake, like the an- 
cestors of our Indian swans and 
of hearing the rishis chant the 
Grihya Sutra, which lays down 
that man and wife are one, the 
bone of bone, the flesh of flesh, 
the soul of soul. 


The story, however disillusion- 
ing, is a drama of passion. Its 
hero was a patriarch of the winged 
world in a bay somewhere in Ire- 
land, the name of which I have 
forgotten. Accompanied by his in- 
separable mate he went up and 
down the bay, steering a flotilla of 
four or six cygnets which was re- 
placed every year by a fresh one. 


This swan was a great champion 
of family planning. If his annual 
arrivals were a group of five or 
seven youngsters, he would drown 
the odd baby. And his was a wel- 
fare state; he permitted none of his 
progeny to live as a bachelor or 
spinster. ' | 

This swan was a good father 
and a devoted husband. One day, 
however, the wife broke her wing 
and was brought to the shore to be 
- treated. The lord and. master felt 
very disconsolate. Two days later, 


"m he disappeared from the bay. A 


few days later he returned and 


E | brought pack; with hm کی‎ fon 
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first propounders of a new substi- - 


the law of 


` tute for war. 


I knew the, whole famity very 
well. My friend the peacock, had 
five or six consorts. The whole 
family came out on the neighbour- 
ing roofs every day on parade, 
picking up small insects as after- 
noon snacks. The lord and master 
strutted majestically in front, 
preening himself with great dig- 
nity. The obedient wives followed 
him and surrounded him with care 
and admiration, an advantage 
which we modern men will have 
to deny ourselves as soon as the 
Parliament passes* 
monogamy. 


The ladies, of the family were a 
tolerant lot. They lacked the mali- 
cious vigour often displayed in 
similar circumstances by the fair 
sex of the human variety. They 
never quarrelled, and never tore 
out each other’s feathers from 
jealousy. 


When the monsoon came and the 
clouds thundered overhead, the 
lord and master would develop a 


gay mood. He would lift his neck ' 


and look round with jerky vanity. 
He would open out his plumage 
and dance, and the worshipful 


ladies would stand, as the Gopis _ 
must have done-once, eyeing their. - 


lord's performance;in mute ecstasy. 


But the family as a whole were a 8 


4 

2 

y^ 

4 TEM ^ 2 

a ae se N" ہر‎ ٦ ۹ 
"iN" a اس ہی‎ a P" P اہ‎ Ps fh 


highly decent lot; they had great 


susceptibilties. 


Poe since writing this letter.— 


. taste; they never offended public . 


, 


14 


The wicked swan went forth the 
next day from the bay, and—re- 
turned with the temptress! 


Thank God! the romantic swan 
of the Lucknow Zoo has restored 
my faith in swan love. 


* 

Now that I am on the domestic 
aspect of bird life, I am reminded 
of my college days. When at 
home in Broach, I lived in a large 
second-floor room; I generally sat 
and read in a balcony and watched 
with a friendly eye the birds 
which came fluttering over the 
neighbouring مد‎ which it over- 


. looked. 


Those were the doves, plentiful 
in number; the dark-blue rock 
pigeons which you find. almost 
everywhere. Their domestic af- 


edm fairs, or whatever you choose to 
-—eall them, were of the most shame- 


lessly irrepressible variety. There 


-~ ‘was no marriage, sacramental, con- 


tractual or companionate. 


I wonder why Picasso selected 
the dove as immortalising peace; 


— perhaps because they never quar- 


rel when they steal each other's 
mates. But I will not carry the 


research further lest I find the 


the dove in many men and women 


- jn modern times. 


*. 
I found that the pea family 
which lived in the neem tree of 
the New Temple was the very em- 


~ blem of solid respectability. Also 
_ T found that the pea-cocks were the 
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of them contiriued to look“ upon its. - 


master with adoring eyes. 


Then a miracle happened. The 3 


Stranger peacock could not keep 
pace with my peacock. He lapsed 


into slow motion and, opening his - T 
wings, flew away to a distant roof, _ 


heart-broken, - 


followed by his 
vanity-wounded women-folk. 


My peacock continued to dance 
for a few minutes. 'Then he too 


flew back to the temple tree. His - 


I am not sure, . 


mates, raising their necks in pride, 
flew in his wake. 


but-I think one of the pea-hens of 2 


the stranger family left it to. jon 


that of the conquering hero: 


* 


Now I have the prie to 


observe a pair of large birds’ pre- 


sented by the Chinese .Prime _ 





white. body, black. 
tails, black necks and beak and | 
huge red chandia on their fore- 
; heads! 


been no Iliad for Homer to com- : 


Minister Chou-en-Lai to-our Presi- 
dent. They are here in the Raj 


Bhavan for a summer holiday but 
I do not know them well enough 


yet to tell you about them. But 
they appear to be overgrown 
Sarasa birds, 


N 
Yours sincerely, . — 


i E 
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One day, however, I witnessed a 
performance which I shall never 
forget. . Another pea family, al- 
most of the same size, strayed on 
vo these roofs. Both families, 
picking their delicious little bits 
irom the tiles, looked disdainfully 
at each other from afar. Then my 
friend looked at the head of the 
other family suspiciously. 


I thought there would be a cock- 
fight, but nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. You know these wonder- 
ful birds. They are wise, for they 
have been from the days of the 
creation, associated with Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning. 


My friend of the temple tree 
strained his neck. From his 
throat, as from a cheerful trumpet, 
issued two or three resounding 
notes, and he began to dance. 


At first the head of the stranger 
family was non-plussed. He did 
“not know what to do. In a minute 
or two, however, he accepted the 


challenge. He too began to dance. . 


They had found in rival dancing a 
substitute for war. I wish the an- 
cient Greeks had Known this art 
when Helen was kidnapped by 
Paris. But then there would have 


pose nor for us to read. 

For about twenty minutes both 
heroes danced for all they were 
worth. Each one spread his plum- 


age and rattled his quills in brave . 


challenge. And the harem of each 


` 








wider, greater, 


more spiritualised 
subjective understanding of the 
individual and communal self and ~ 
life and reliance on the spiritual . 
light and spiritual means for the . 


solution of its problems are the 
only way to' true social perfection. 

The free rule, that is to say, the _ 
predominant leading influence, . 
guidance of the developed spiritual . 
man—not the half spiritualised or _ 
the raw religionist—is our hope for ` 
the divine guidance of humanity. _ 
A spiritualised society is our hope _ 
for the communal happiness, or in ٭‎ 
words which, though liable to 
abuse by the reason and the pas- 
sions, are still the most expressive 
we can find, a new kind of theocr- " 
acy, the kingdom of God Upon ^d 















ti d an otri 
"2 ize by Of ong E 


— awakening or towards which it at 
| i - "east shows the first profound 


' man. 
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a Sri Aurobindo 


SOCIAL PERFECTION 


E rr N spirituality lies the ulti- 
^ 1 mate, the only hope for the 
E perfection whether of the 


3 - individual or of the communal 
۔‎ man; not the spirit which for its 
separate satisfaction turns away 
— from. the earth and its works, but 
—-. that greater spirit which accepts 
- — and fulfils them. 

A Spirituality taking up into 
itself man's rationalism, aestheti- 
- cism, ethicism, vitalism, corporeal- 
Ec ity; his aim of love and perfection, 
~ his aim of knowledge, his aim of 
E ity, his aim of power and full- 
` . mess "of life and being, revealing 
مات‎ them their divine sense and the 
conditions of their godhead, re- 
-— -conciling them all to each other, 
E - illuminating to the vision of each 
- . the way which they now tread in 
ut ` halflights | and shadows, in blind- 
ness or with a deflected sight, is a 
et 8 which even man’s self-suffi- 
‘cient reason can accept; for it re- 
. veals itself surely in the end as a 
ee - . logical inevitable development and 
RE consummation of all for which he 
E. ds individually and socially striv- 
e A . ing. The evolution of the inchoate 
- spirituality in mankind is the pos- 
E - sibility to which an age .of sub- 
ای‎ £ dectivism: is the first glimmer of 


A 
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IHE SPIRIT 


Albert Schweitzer 


witnessed the change. All that we 


have ever possessed of true and 


personal civilization, and -which we. 





possess still, has its origin in that 
manifestation of spirit. 


Later it has lost its power, al 


ly because it has failed to find a _ 
foundation for its ethical character 


in that practical knowledge which 


resulted from scientific research. | 


. 


It was succeeded by a spirit which 


aie‏ یک 
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| HE wars of today are wars 
1 T of annihilation and . decisive 

steps for peace must be 
taken and results achieved with 
the least delay. Of this only the 
Spirit is capable. 


Can the spirit do effectively 
what we in our great need must 
ask it to do? 


We must not underestimate its 
power. For it is the spirit which 
is manifest throughout the history 
of humanity. 


It is the spirit which has created 
humanitarianism which is the ori- 
gin of all progress towards-a supe- 
rior form of existence. Animated 
by humanitarianism, we are true 
to ourselves and capable of crea- 
tion. Animated by the opposite 
Spirit, we are untrue to ourselves 
and fall prey to every error. 


The power which this spirit was 
able to exercise was shown in the 
l7th and 18th centuries. It brought 
the peoples of Europe, where it 
manifested itself, out of the Middle 
Ages: by putting an end to super- 
stition, witch-trials, torture and 
many other cruelties and such 
traditional follies. In place of the 
old it established the new, causing 
never-ending wonder in those who 


H s 
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It is convinced that compassion, | 
in which ethics have their roots, ~ 
can only achieve full scope and . 
depth if it is not limited to men . 
but is extended to all living things. - 
Alongside the old ethics, which . 
lacked this depth and force of con- . 
viction, have come the ethics of - 
respect for life, and this 
has become increasingly re 
cognized as valid. 


We venture to address ourselves 
again to the whole man, to -his 
faculty of thought and of feeling, - 
io exhort him to know himself | 
and to be true to himself. Again — 
we want to put our trust in the 
profound qualities of his nature. 
Our experiences confirm us in this 
enterprize. ۱ 


` failed to see clearly the way hu- 





= | ` manity was proceeding and. which 


. lacked the same high ideals. 
“It is to the spirit we must now 
` devote ourselves afresh if we do 
not want to perish. A new mira- 
cle must be wrought, similar to the 
` one which brought the peoples of^ 
. Europe out of the Middle e 


|. — a miracle greater than the firs 


"The spirit is not dead; it lives in 
It has surmounted the 
difficult duty of living without a 
E knowledge to match its 
ethical character. It has under- 


` solitude. 


ES 





E 


کی 
E.‏ 


E. ar - stood that it must base itself on 


$ ‘nothing except the essential nature 


he of man. The independence which 
p ud. it-has acquired in relation to know- 


"s "2 ledge has proved to be a gain. 


"Truthfulness is of thirteen kinds in ihe universe: 
 Truth-speaking, equanimity, self-control without doubt. 
„absence of jealousy, forbearance, sense oj shame, endurance, 
| | freedom from spite, renunciation, meditation, nobility. 
| Ur. redo from the effects of happiness and misery, constant 


5. —. mercifulness, non-injury—these are the thirtee n J orms of 
s Ecos, T 


RE‏ تا 


Sethe ene dew that falls unseen and unheard and | 


m v ANT 
LO "T 


E E 1 ae brings into blossom the fairest of roses, has been the | 
S. پت‎ tribution of India to the thought of the world. ‘Silent, ; 
E tuf 61 rceived. yet. omnipresent i in tts effect, it has revolutionise لگا‎ 
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` Radha Kumud Mookerji 


THE INSTITUTION OF PILGRIMAGE — 





whole continent a network DE 5 
shrines and sacred places which. 


constitutes one of the distinguish- s 


ing and differentiating features of 


India. For it goes without saying 7 
that the institution of pilgrimage _ 


is entirely an expression of love — 


the motherland, one of the D 


for. 
modes of worship of the. country - 


which strengthens the religious 1 


oi 
E 
= 
5 
1 


7 34$. LP 


- 
٣ے‎ / 


St, So کی‎ 






sentiment and expands the 2:0877 
phical consciousness. S 
Behind the religious merit and 


sanctity _ of © pilgrimage there lies — 


the admiration of place, of art, 
even of geographical significance. 


reat TODA 
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N intense passion for father-‏ کٹ 
vi land utters itself throughout‏ 
Sanskrit literature. We se-‏ 
lect some of these references at‏ 
random. The Atharva Veda, for‏ 
instance, sings the praises of the‏ 
mother country as the land of the‏ 
brave and the pious, of heroism‏ 
and enterprise, of commerce and‏ 
trade, of science and art, of virtue‏ 
and greatness, of countless medi-‏ 
cinal herbs and plants; ‘the land,‏ 
girt by the sea and fertilised by the‏ 
sacred rivers like the Indus, and‏ 
rich in grain and foodstuffs; the‏ 
land where our forefathers lived‏ 
and worked, where the Asuras‏ 
succumbed to the might of the‏ 
Devas; the land which boasts of‏ 
the highest mountain and the most‏ 
beautiful forest; the land of sacri-‏ 
ficial rites and sacred pleasures,‏ 
of valour and renown, of patrio-‏ 
tism and self-sacrifice, of virtue and‏ 
kindness. There are passages also‏ 
in other Sanskrit works which‏ 
refer to India as the chosen land,‏ 
‘a veritable heaven.on earth, cul-‏ 
minating in the great national‏ 
utterance:‏ 

(saat م٥‎ م8٢‎ ٤0 C 
(‘mother and motherland are 
higher than heaven itself’). 

The same feeling for the father- 
land has again spread aver the 





E 
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Ganges, how different would have ~ 
been its valuation by humanity!  . 
Instead of occasional picnics and 
railway pleasure-trips, the peren- 
nial pilgrimage of worshipping 
crowds. Instead of parks, ashra- 
mas. Instead of hotels, temples. 
Instead of ostentatious excess, sim- 
ple austerity. Instead of the 
desire to harness its mighty forces . 
to the chariot of human utility, an 
absorbing subjectivity, a complete 
detachment from the body and the 
outward world to feed the life of 
the spirit! 

Thus the institution of pilgri- 
mage is undeniably a most power- 
ful instrument for developing the 
geographical sense in the people 
which enables them to think and 
feel that India is not a mere con- 
geries of geographical fragments, 
but a single, though immense, or- 
ganism, filled with the tide of one کہ‎ 
strong pulsating life from end to 
end. d 
The visit to holy places as an  - 
imperative religious duty has made . - 
wide travelling a national habit in _ 
India in all ages of life, with 
young and old alike, and travel- _ 
ling in ages preceding the era of 

















could not but promote a deep 
knowledge of the tracts traversed _ 
which is easily escaped by modern ` 
globe-trotters. It was this supreme- 
ly Indian institution in fact which ` 
served in the past in place of the 
modern railway and facilities for 
travel: to promote popular move- — 
ments ا‎ place to place | ando 


ran 


S Jt Hec. 9 


1s palm- -clad sea-shore or ocean-isle, 


. Steam and mechanical transport 
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` Banaras in the North and Con- 
| jeeveram in the South ‘are loved 
and visited because they are 
cathedral cities, rich in architec- 
ture, in treasure and in the as- 
_. sociations of saints and scholars. 
We also feel that Jagannath owes 
its position in no small degree to 
the sheer beauty of the sea and 
also. perhaps to the cosmopolit- 
anism of the place as the port 
through which long -flowed the 
eastern trade. Allahabad, the 
"Tirtharaja Prayaga, the prince of 
To places, inevitably rose at the 
confluence of two mighty rivers 
"mingling their waters. The peren- 
4 nial beauty of the. Himalayas has 
- captivated the national imagina- 
| tion and has made them the refuge 
r ` of holy men, drawing unending 
streams of pilgrims. Indeed, the 
Hindu s pilgrimages are always to 
- the glacier-clad mountain, the 
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A T or the almost impenetrable depths 
of hill and jungle, where the tread 
Er of the generations of Man has 
? .— scarcely been heard, and Nature 
E left free to exercise her healing 


PER 


E uem healthful influence. 


| 2 Thus the Indian treats the 
3 beauty of place in a peculiar way, 
E foreign to the West: his method 
| of. appreciating and. celebrating it 
“is quite different. A spot of beauty 
= no place for social enjoyment 

r self-indulgence; it is the place 

Por self-restraint, for solitary 
E meditation, which leads the mind 
E "from nature up to Nature's God. 
Hz ad ea been situated on the 


2 
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of the God whose . 


charity etc. dG here! i 
Prabhasa is the greatest Tirtha as 
Lord Somanatha resides here. And _ 
Dvaraka is a beautiful city, the 
giver of worldly happiness and em- _ 
ancipation. There are the great . 
tirthas viz, the sacred eastern 
Sarasvati, Sapta-Sarasvata, Kedara, _ 
the destroyer of all sins and the 

excellent Sammalagrama,  Badri- 
kashrama of Nara-Narayana (the - 
incarnation 
abode are the ‘waters’) is the 
tirtha of Badarikashrama. Sveta- 
dvipa, the city of Maya, Pushkara _ 
of the Nimisha forest, Ayodhya, _ 
Chitrakuta, a holy place of- the 
Aryas and Gomati are all great 
Tirthas. The great tirtha Vaina- 
yaka, the great Ramagiryashrama, . 


the city of Kanchi, Tungabhadra, 
Srisaila, Setubandha Ramesvara, 
Kartikeya Tirtha, Bhrigutunga, : 


Kamatirtha and Amarakantaka are 
holiest of all places. Mahakala in - 
Ujjayini and Lord Sridhara ir 
Kubjaka; the great Tirtha Kub- 
jamraka and Kalasarpi fulfilling ^ 
all desires, Mahakesi and Kaveri, 


Chandrabhaga (the Chenab) with — 
Vipasa (the Beas), Ekamra and 7 


Brahmesa, Devakotaka, the beauti- . 
ful city of Mathura, the great river 
Sona, the great Tirtha Jambusara _ 
(the lake Jambu) are all Tirthas - 
that should be known because. 


‘Surya, Siva, Ganesa, Devi and Hari 
~ stay there. - The ‘merit of’ bath, 


utterancé Of? Mantras, 'penances, — 
worship, Sraddha and Pinda-offer- — 
ing for the departéd practised at 


i 
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intercommunication between parts 
producing a perception of' the 
whole. It allowed no parochial, 
provincial sense to grow up which 
might interfere with the growth of 
the idea of the geographical unity 
of the mighty motherland; allow- 
ed no sense of physical comforts 
to stand in the way of the sacred 
duty of intimately knowing one's 
mother country; and softened the 
severities of old-world travelling 
by breaking the pilgrim's route by 
a holy halting place at .short 
intervals. 


It is difficult indeed to count up 
the innumerable sacred spots which 
an overflowing religious feeling 
has planted throughout India. One 
of the best lists of these is to be 
found in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata where two descrip- 
tions are given of the principal 
holy places, one by Narada and the 
other by Dhaumya. Here it is: ^ 


I will tell you all the holy places. 
Ganga is the holiest of holy places. 
Though easily accessible at all 
places, Ganga is specially sacred 
at three places viz, .Haridwara, 
Prayaga and at the confluence of 
Ganga and the ocean. Prayaga is 
places and 
bestows bliss and salvation on the 
departed souls for whom pindas 
are offered here. It destroys sins 
and fulfils the desires of those who 
reside here. Varanasi is the holy 
place where Kesava-Visvesa (is 
worshipped). Kurukshetra is the 
sacred place that confers pros- 


. perity and salvation because of 
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-the holiest of all 
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with the water of the feet of Vishnu : 


(ie. equal to Ganga), Sriranga of 
God Hari, Tapti and the greatest 


river Mahanadi, Saptagodavara 
(seven streamed Godavari), the 
mountain Kona and the river 


Parama where the Goddess Man E 


lakshmi resides. 
Oh Indra! Devi, the chief of the 
goddesses, stays at Sahyadri. 
After bathing at Gangadvara 
(the source of the Ganga), 
Kusavarta, Vindhyaka, Nilaparvata 


and Kanakhala one does not come . 


سے ا 
در نون کی OT‏ 


to this world 
salvation). 
Other such lists are to be found 
in the various accounts of what 
are known as the Pithasthanas. 
The popularly known number, 52, 
is given by Tantra Chudamani. 
According to Devi-Bhagavata, the 
number is 108 [7-30]. The Kub- 
juikatantra also enumerates the 
various Siddhapithas throughout 
India. The Siva-Charita distin- 
guishes the Mahapithas numbering 
51 from the minor Upa-pithas 
numbering 26. A reference to 
these holy places is also contained 
in the Kalika-purana (Chh. 18, 
50, 61,). 


again (ie. gets 


Religion 


these and other holy places be- 
come eternal. 

The great Tirtha of Pasupati 
(the Lord of animals) Salagrama 
will give everything. Varaha with 
a mouth like that of a Koka i.e. 
wolf and the banyan tree'is called 


:Svamin Mahavishnu in Mohadanda 


and Madhusudana in Mandara. 
Kamarupa is the great Tirtha 
where Kamakhya lives. At Punya- 
vardhanaka Kartikaya: lives and 
there are Tirthas named Virajanta 
and Sripurushottama.  Mahendra 
mountain, the great river Kaveri, 


"ihe Godavari and the Payoshni 


conferring . boons,. the Vindhyas, 


` the killer of sins, the most excel- 


lent- variety of the Narmada, the 


supreme tirtha Gokarna, the city 


of Mahishmati, the best Kalanjara 


and Sukratirtha are all great holy 
_ places. 


Sarngadhari (Vishnu) in 
Dandaka. grants purity and salva- 
tion.  Virajatirtha confers every- 
thing and Svarnaksha is very 
Nanditirtha: bestows em- 
ancipation and the merit of pilgri- 


mage to crores of Tirthas. Nasikya 


is great and then comes Govardha- 
Krishnaveni, Bhimarekha 
Gandaki, Iravati, Bindusara filled 


res‏ او کا 
"x‏ 


Science seeks truth and discovers rightness. 


` seeks righteousness and discovers truth. Both have acquir- 
ed knowledge of creative and destructive ways, and both 


“point the same way of right living. 


^ —William Patten. 
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Herbert Baynes 


s N the Buddhist scriptures the 
true Bhikshu is described as 
3 ! follows: 


Whosoever is desirous of doing 
»' good and of striving after that 
state of perfect peace—Nirvan— 
must be without guile, upright and 
conscientious, mild in word, friend- 
ly, modest, content, and of few 
wants; without care, of restful 
heart, without arrogance and with-. 
out avarice. He must do nothing 
low, but always live according to 
the sacred doctrine in thought, 
word, and deed, and, having be- 
come confirmed in the know- 
ledge of the four Noble Truths, 
should blamelessly tread the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 


Let him not exult at fortune nor 
be cast down at misfortune; suc- 
cess should not make him proud 

s 'nor persecution depressed. Let 
him always preserve the ,equani- 
mity of one who is free from 
volition. ^ 


Let him ever remember, that it 
is not the robe that makes the 
Sramana; not the external observ- 
ance of oaths and rites, not life in 
“the forest, poverty and depend- 
ence, not knowlege- and learning. 
Whoso is free from all sensual 
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` passions, is of pure heart and has volence, look upon all beings every - 
- overcome selfishness, he alone is day and every hour. 
| E a true disciple of the Enlightened. As a deep mountain-lake, pure 

_ Let him, therefore, cultivate inner and unruffled, be the spirit of him - 

perfection, the attainment of 





Mo who walks along the Noble Eight- ` 

Knowledge, equanimity, and bene- fold path. Y 
volence. zy TERT tT 
Toward all living beings, on For he who— free from supersti- | 


earth and in the worlds beyond, On and ed from Dope ang ; 
the weak and the strong, the high fear, paan وید وو‎ ayarice oye ian 3 
- and the low, the good and the bad, hatred—lives in purity, who has -. 

the near and the far, let him be Olly overcome the longing after 
bou disposed. x existence and has obtained true 


k 
knowledge, will put an end to ' 
‘Let him deceive none, fnreaten ۳861 : 5 X 
ES Sorrow and new birth, and enter 
— none, despise none, hurt none. As Peace Supernal, Parinirvana E 
i E a mother on her only child, so let ! - 


| him, full of compassion and bene. [From: The Way of the Buddha.] 
AN Vic 2 US 


Out of the-night that covers me, 
^: .. Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
. I thank whatever gods may be 
d ` For my unconquerable soul. 
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` - In the fell cluich of circumstance 
__ I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Prot . Under, the bludgeonings of chance 





ME E a _. My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
Ý es 72 ٦ کر‎ ad ` Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
ENS a ‘Looms ‘but the horror of the shade, 
Esto And yet the menace of the years 
: M j^ 23 - Finds and shall find me unafraid. 
y: 22 A n d matters not how strait the gate, 
ا‎ ` How charged. with punishments the scroll, 
E ا‎ BT am the master of my fate: — | 
BÉ I am ihe > captain. of my soul. 5 
ENS 4 سے‎ Ernest Henley. : 
o^ D PP 3 EE Wy TTE Y r z | | | nd 
OD PPS n 2A8 مو و کی مو‎ E e 9و‎ À ^ 
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Immortal India—20 


| NASIK 


Nasik is referred to in ancient . 


It is men- - 


literature as Nasikya. 


tioned as Nasikya in the Mahabha- _ 


shya of Patanjali on Panini 6-1:63. 


The word is derived from Nasikaa _ 


or nose and tradition says that the ~ 


place is so named because it was 


at this spot that the nose and ears. 


of Surpanakha, Ravana’s sister, 
were cut. off by Lakshmana on her 
making an indecent demand to 
marry either Rama or Lakshmana 
and threatening to make a dish of 
Sita like a cannibal. Nasik is also 
derived from Nav Sikh. 


The proverb is that—“Nasik Nav : 


was. 
Gaz. ` 


۷۴ 


is continuously. - 
in Leo for the whole year, ie, - 


"retrogression to - 





Tekavar  vasavile"—Nasik 
settled on nine hills: (Bom. 
Vol. 16 p. 467). 


Nasik is famous as a place of 
pilgrimage, particularly once in 


.every twelve years when Jupiter: 
isin Leo. Lakhs of people from. 


all over .India collect for this 
Kumbha Yatra of Nasik, Tryambak 


and a bath in the river Godavari. ~i 
This year in Bhadrapad, Jupiter ~ 


enters Leo: There is a slight dis: 
pute this time over the question 
whether Jupiter 


Akhandi or whether from Leo it 
goes back by 


T‏ تق فعوت 


aa 


arg ×7 Rub dias EFT | 
IAR Hal AF RU: Wen i! 


181511۳۳۰: qt TAW 
faz | 

amat HET ٢ GIBTS AF: 
TAT Il 


Sal 301١ TT AHH: | 
STi AGA: AAT qT: l 
جج‎ maraa Heal ۲٢٢٢٢ ۱ 
TE ed fugare 666۱ 

—Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 
13, 11 to 14. 


RI Rama respectfully asked 
Sage Agastya: "Kindly point 
| out to me a proper place full 
of forests and with plenty of water, 





so that I may fix up my her mitage | 


there and lead a happy life." 
Agastya, the best of sages, heard 
Rama's request and after giving 
a careful consideration to it he re- 
plied: *At a distance of two yojan- 
as from this Ashrama of mine there 
is the prosperous spot known as 
Panchavati. Roots, fruits and 
water are av ailable; there in 
plenty. Forest deer are numerous. 
Please go there with Lakshmana, 
fix up a.hermitage, and without 
violating the words of your father, 
lead there a happy life". 


CHÍ 
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Nasik-Panchavati on the banks of Godavari 


There are about sixty temples 
in Nasik which has the reputation 


of being the Kashi of this side. The ` 


association of Nasik | 


reasons are several: 
of Godavari, 
and Panchavati with Rama, Sita 
and Lakshmana, the vicinity of the 
Jyotirlinga of  Tryambakeswara 


the holiness. 


and’ the fact that Nasik was the - 


second important city of the Pesh- 
was. Brahmapurana devotes chap- 


ters 70 to 175 to Godavari and its’ 
Godavari is called Ganga _ 


Tirthas. 
of the South and also Gautami. 


Nasik was known at least 200 
One inscrip- 
tion at Bharhut of about 200 B.C. 


years before Christ. 


Cancer and, again enters Leo, i.e., 
'The question as- 
sumes some importance as marri- 
ages are usually not recommended 
when Jupiter is in-Leo. In any 
event a concession is granted that 
-there is no bar to a marriage in: 


-Leo-Jupiter:if celebrated on the 


banks of Godavari as all Gods have 


-agreed to abide there at that time. 


XK. 
On the opposite side of Nasik is 
and between them 
river Godavari. The 
_ river starts from the hill Brahma- 
` giri near Tryambak, about twenty 
pues from Nasik. 
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it is Trikhandi. 


- Panchavati 
— flows the 
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that Sita was coucesial and. d 
carried away by: Ravana: disguised — 


as a religious mendicant. _ 
The temple of Kala Ram or Shri 


Ramji in Panchavati is considered __ 
one of the finest modern temples © 
in Western India. The whole tem- 


ple is simple, elegant and finely _ 
finished. The temple is supposed _ 


It was 


to stand on the spot where Rama 
lived during his: exile. 
built by Sirdar Rangrao Odhekar 
in 1782. The total cost was Rs. 23, 


00,000. In the shrine on a beauti- T 


fully .carved platform stands im- » 
ages of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita ` 


of black stone about two feet high. 


The image of Rama has gold mou- © 
staches and golden gloves. Rama: _ 


Navami day is specially sacred and 


the festival is held for thirteen 


On the 11th of - 


days in Chaitra. 
these 13 days there is Rath pro- 
cession through the city. 


Narushankar’s temple, also cal _ 


led the Rameswara temple, is the _ 


richest and the most highly scul: ^ 


ptured building in Nasik on the -. 





It is on . 
the east of the Rama-Gaya Kunda © 


The Water of the ; 


left bank of the Godavari. 


in which Rama is said to have per- 


formed the Sraddha of his father ~ 
Dasaratha. The shrine facing the _ 


west has the linga of Siva. The bell 
is six feet in circumference at the 


lip. The temple was built in 1747 - 
by Narusankar Raja Bahadur of- 
Malegaon at the cost of Rs. 18,00, 000, 5 X 


The Kundas or holy pools in the ' 
‘bed of Godavari are between the. ' 


Sundar-Narayan steps and Mukte- 
Svare shrine. 


2 v 
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records a gift of Gorakshita of 
Nasik, the wife of VaSuka. Ptolemy 
mentions Nasik (150 ‘A.D.). Jina- 
prabhatusi, a Jain writer of -the 
14th Century, wrote about Nasik 
as a Tirtha. 


In 1680 the Deccan Viceroy of 
Aurangzeb got destroyed twenty 
five temples of Nasik. It was 
under the Peshwa’s rule (1750 to 
1818):that most of the large existing 
lemples were built. 


The temple of Sundar Narayan 
is situated in the Aditwar Peth, 
facing the east. In the shrine there 
are three black stone images, the 
image of Narayan, three feet high, 
being in the centre and smaller 
images of Lakshmi, on either side. 
The building is so constructed that 
at Sunrise on 20th or 21st of March 
the Sun’s rays fall at the feet of 
Narayan. In about 1750 Peshwa 
Balaji cleared the site of the old 
temple, sanctified the ground which 
was made a graveyard and con- 
structed the present temple. 


About fifty yards north-east of 
the Kala Ram temple is the Sita 
Gumphaeor Sita’s cave, very close 
to some very old and lofty banyan 
trees believed to have sprung from 
the five famous banyan trees of 
:;Panchavati. It contains the im- 
ages of Rama, Sita and Lakshmana 
in a large niche in the back wall. 
^A door to the east leads to the 
Shrine of Mahadev. Behind the 
. Mahadev shrine is a passage, now 
` blocked, leading six miles north 
to the Ramsej Hill where Rama 
used.to sleep. It was in this cave 
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is ordinarily used in Gujarat for the 
numeral 12! . 





Govardhan town is about six — 
miles west of Nasik. It occurs 3 
several times in the famous Nasik 
inscription of Ushavadata. It is 
noticed about twelve times in five 
inscriptions of about the beginning 
of the Christian era in the Pandu . 
caves which are about ten miles - 
to the south-east of the village. It — 
was the headquarters ofthe district "" 
of the Andhrabhritya viceroy. i 


Tapovan or the forest of auster- 
ities is about a mile east of Pancha- 
vati. It has a famous shrine and 
image of Rama who is believed to 
have lived on fruits collected by — 
Lakshmana from the forest. The - 
magnificent banyan and tamarind _ 
trees are believed to be as old as 
the hermitages of the Rishis who 
performed their austerities here. 


About five miles to the south of . 
Nasik there are three isolated hills. — 
The highest and. eastern-most hill _ 
3004 feet above the sea has a group - 
of old Buddhist caves called the. 
Pandu Lena caves (250 B:C. to 600 - 
A.D.. The caves face north and a 
north-east. Their northern frontage — 
saves them from the sun and 7 
south-west rains and much of the | 
rich carved work and many long | 
"and valuable inscriptions have re 
mained unharmed through the. à 
last 2000 years. P 










» p 653 observes in a note that this . 
B. s, fair. at every twelve years is so 


de Ag‏ 0-20 ا ہیں 
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E ver passes through a narrow 
= artificial gully called Tas or fur- 
= vow. The first pool, about 40 feet 
io the east of the Tas is Laksh- 
mana Kund. ‘Then comes the 
- Dhanush Kund. This leads to the 
.Rama Kund $83 feet by 40 feet. 
This is the holiest spot in Nasik 
.as it is believed that at this place 
- Rama used to take his bath. Ten 
EC north of Rama Kund is Sita 
` Kund. 


x‏ ا ہت 


Nasik, along with Prayag, Gaya, 
- Pushkar, and Naimisharanya,’ is 
| - ‘considered one of the great five 
-. holy places. Godavari takes a 
| southern bend here and makes it 
| specially holy. Seven other 
| . streams join Godavari near Nasik. 
| The Brahma and the Asthivilaya 
E the bone-dissólving tirthas are 
E F ; situated here. Rama, Lakshmana 
-and Sita passed several years of 
their exile near Nasik. 


^ p. = 2 ۱ 

2 "About twenty miles south-west 
a S of Nasik is the far-famed place of 
ERAT pilgrimage .Of the Jyotirlinga of 
Siva called Tryambakeswara. The 
ES fairs in this temple take place on 
the full-moon of Kartik and the 
E^ 14th of the black-half of Magha. 
; ا‎ fhe present temple was built by 
٠> 45 Balaji Bajirao on the site 
/ ` ‘of the older but a much humbler 
os shrine. In Leo-J upiter every twelve 
fas . years the fair is held'here for 13 
43 - months. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 16, 


BT 


‘well-known that the word Godavari‏ کر 
ir iet ۱ y:‏ 3 در جج d‏ 
PRN 28: 5-0. Mumukshu‏ 
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av 7 


Gangadwar, the mountain source of the 


Under the shed are images of a 


Godavari. 


goddess and a cow’s head from which the 
sacred rivers falls drop by drop. 


Rama with Sita and Lakshmana - 
entered the Asrama and what 7 


he see inside? Quiet deer moving 


rcund about and the places in the 5 


Ashrama of Brahma, Agni, Vishnu, 
Indra and numerous other deities. 


Surrounded by numerous pupils, 
the sage came to receive Rama.. 
The sage was shining. with lustre— - 
the image of liberality and the. 


abode of austerities. 


AEE Tat ٭‎ TT: U 


—Ramayana, Aranyakanda, .12, 24. < 


“Having pointed ‘out to Laksh: _ 


mana Sage Agastya. who had 


the brilliance of the sun, the valor- 
ous Rama caught hold of the feet 


df the great sage as he came down — 


Agastya gave to 
Rama the bow of Vishnu, the arrow 


rq 


to receive him". 


of Brahma, two inexhaustible qui- 





s J x ٠ 4 
eh ۱ ا یں‎ LCG دی‎ OAS LL ہو ہا‎ 


ed Janasthana and Panchavati was 
part of Janasthana. 

In Kritayuga Nasik was called 
Padmanagar, in Treta it was call- 
ed Trikantaka, in Dwapara it was 
called Janasthana and in Kali it is 
Nasik. | 

This Janasthana was the scene 
of Rama's exile. 


Rama with Sita and Lakshmana 
came near this area. He convers- 
ed with Sage Dharmabhrit about 
lake Panchapsaras. He then came 
to the hermitage of Sage Sutiksh- 
na. Four yojanas from that place 
was the Ashrama of Agastya’s 
brother. About a yojana south of 
Sage 


see the great Sage Agdstya that 
very day. Rama started to offer 
his homage to Agastya. On the 


.way he saw the forest trees with 


wild fruits and flowers, joyous ele- 
phants, monkeys, birds and deer 
moving fearlessly and giving out 
cheerful sounds. Rama at once 


guessed that the hermitage of the 


great sage was nearby. It was the 
halting place of pilgrims and re- 
moved their fatigue. The forest 


“was full of the smoke of ghee 


poured in sacrifice. It was the 
place of that sage who had conquer- 
ed the south and made that dir- 
ection his own. Lakshmana went 
in, saw a pupil of Agastya and in- 
formed him of Rama’s arrival. The 
pupil went in to the Agnisarana 
to inform the great sage with fold- 
ed hands. The sage immediately 
asked the pupil to usher them in, 


adding that he ought to have 


brought them in straightaway, 
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He therefore went to | 
King Bradhnasva. He too had no ^ 


Agastya's Ashrama. Agastya and 
Vasishtha were the sons of Mitra- 
Varuna through Urvashi. Once 
Agastya saw his ancestors hanging 
in a pit with heads downwards. On 
inquiry he learnt that it was be- 
cause he was unmarried and with- 
out a son to release them from 
that special hell. Agastya with his 
spiritual force created a very beauti- 


ful lady, placed her with the king - 


of Vidarbha and when she grew up 
he married her. She was Lopamu- 
dra, the most beautiful, learned 
and highly accomplished lady of 
the age. Agastya was reminded 
of his duty to his ancestors and ap- 
proached her for a son. Her ideas 
of the standard of life were very 
high and like a good wise lady she 
asked Agastya to acquire wealth 
before thinking of progeny! 

aay fran & far 7. FF رہ‎ 

15115۹ cd ٭×[‎ mataa 

—Vanaparva, 95, 17. 
“You deserve to approach me 
only after providing me with the 
Same standard of life that I had 
at my father’s house”. 

Agastya recognised her affection 
and started to.earn wealth. He 
came to King Srutarvana and said, 
“Give me some wealth according 
to your capacity without violating 
the rights of any one”. The king 
showed his audited statement of 
accounts and the , balance-sheet 
Where there was practically no ex- 
cess of income over expenditure. 
The sage did not desire to harm 
any one, 


30 


vers of Indra full of arrows and 
a divine sword. On Rama's request 
the great sage advised Rama to 
settle down in his exile at Pancha- 
vati forest about two yojanas from 


. Agastya's Asrama. 


Dandakaranya is said. to be 
situated between the Vindhya and 


« the Saivala mountains. Manu's son 


Ikshvaku had 100 sons, the young- 
est being Danda. He was stupid and 
dull-headed and ruled badly. He was 
given to rule the country of Danda- 
ka between Vindhya.and Saivala 
with Madhumat as the capital. He 
made Sage Usanas his purohita. 


` Once while on a hunting expedition, 
- Danda saw the beautiful unmarried 


daughter Araja of his purohita and 
preceptor Usanas. In the solitary 
area he ravished her in spite of 
her protestations and then returned 
to his capital. Sage Usanas, com- 
ing to know of this heinous crime 
was flaming with, rage. He remark- 
ed that the king had caught hold 
of the flame of fire and burnt his 
fingers. He warned all the inhabi- 
tants of the country to vacate it 


and cursed that in seven days 


Indra would rain dust over the 


. entire country of Danda and make 
. it a jungle. 


This: reminds us of 
the effects of a modern atom- or 
hydrogen-bomb. He asked Araja 
made 
Saraja to stay in the Ashrama and 
perform a penance. Only that area 
was saved by -Indra from the 
dust-rain (Ramayana, Uttara Kan- 


da 80-81; Padma, Srishti 34). 


-In this Dandakaranya, in the 





— who was unfortunately 


place called Janasthana, there was 
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Kolirudra, .. 
24 ff. Gautama turned the: course _ 


ta 


in Leo. (Suvapurana, 
of Ganga coming down there © 
as Godavari or Gautami with a- 
Darbha blade and this place is 
known as Kusavarta. The date of . 
the descent of Ganga or Godavari 


from the Brahmagiri Hill is given ~ 
as Saturday the 10th of the bright: _ 


half of Magha—during the reign 
of King Mandhata. It is said that. 
when Vishnu and Brahma went to 
see the end of Shiva down and up, 


Brahma came back with two sub- ^ 
orned witnesses to prove that 7 


had gone to the end. Enraged at 


the deception, Shiva cursed Brahma — 
that he would have no followers; . - 


Brahma in turn forced Shiva under- - 


ground when the Tryambak Hill - 


. rose up by 2000 feet. 


It was at Panchavati that Rama ا‎ 
passed some of his happy years of ~ 
exile. 


٠٦+ oO: frat 81 


agafa [۵ aa Sacred ۲ We: 





FT CUA UA:‏ :9چ 
Maeda: wg SEAT |‏ 
- 9 
GE: ۴9۱٦‏ 
—Ramayana, Aranyakanda,‏ 
.43 ,42 ;16 
«with water libations they satis--‏ 
fied the ancestors and Gods. They —‏ 


praised the rising sun and deities - 


with Sandhya and Arghya. With - 
Sita and Lakshmana, Rama bathed 1 
in Godavari. He appeared like Lord - 


‘Shiva’ with Uma and, Nandi and ~ 
having the Abhisheka of water". 
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Gautama was ' 
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money. The sage then came to King 


Trasadasyu. He too had no money. 
The sage finally came to Ilvald 
Demon who received him. This 
demon used to kill people by feed- 
ing them his brother Vatapi cook- 
ed.as a goat who then came out 
alive bursting their bellies. Agas- 
tya ate the goat and digested it 
striking his belly three times with 
his palm. Tivala had to give him 
wealth. Subsequently on his 
treacherous attack on Agastya, the 
sage burnt him. Lopamudra was 
satisfied. and the sage had an 
illustrious son called Dridhasya. 
(Vanaparva 94 to 97). 

Godavari is also called Ganga 
and Gautami. Sage Gautama had 
his hermitage here on the Brah- 
magiri. He stayed with his wife 
Ahalya. No rain fell here for years. 
Gautama propitiated Varuna who 
gave him an inexhaustible pit from 
which Gautama produced sufficient 
crops. Other „Rishis become jea- 
lous, pleased Ganesh and with 
his unwilling help arranged for a 
ruse. A cow was sent in Gautama's 
granary and on Gautama trying to 
avoid her with a bunch of Darbha 
she suddenly died! 
labelled a killer of cow, driven out 
of the Ashrama and made to under- 
go severe austerities. He propiti- 
ated Shiva who brought Ganga on 
the Brahmagiri.to purify Gautama. 
Shiva himself agreed to stay there 
in the form of the Jyotirlinga of 
Tryambaka. All Gods came down 
and promised to come there every 
twelve years when the Jupiter was 
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Arnold J. Toynbee 


GOD, WAR & GO-EXISTENCE ' 


[The following are some questions put by a newsman 


in God rather than some of the 
other ideologies which have þe- 
come what is tantamount to reli. - 
gion from their adherents’ view. | 
Religion will be a means, from a - 
long-range view, of bringing all — 
people into harmonious relation- _ 
ship. 

Q. What do you foresee as the 
outcome of an attempt at co-exist- 
ence? : - 

A. It wil be possible, with - 
many stresses, because both sides 
know the alternative to be des- 
struction. : 

Q. Can the West and the com- 
munist world continue to co-exist 
peacefully in view of the present - 


~~ 


A. In my view a general war . 
will not result over the confict of 
ideologies for the reason I have - 
already given. کا‎ 


0 What have monica eased 
from hsitory to assist their efforts x 
for durable peace? : 

A. They have learned to disci- 
pline themselves from the exam- " 
ples and mistakes of others. "They 
have learned to put up with each | 
other and to get along while living 
side by side. 
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to the great historian. and the latter’s answers to them. ] 


‘situation? 


Z P E means for solving the present. 
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Q. Do you see any evidence of 
threat of war lessening? 
i A. Most definitely. Technologi- 
^ cal advances in the methods of 
destruction have forced the West 
and communist world to speed the 
findings of ways of getting along 
together or face the prospect of 
destruction. We have seen in 
Korea and Indo-china examples of 
the kind of stalemate situation that 
` results when both sides are un- 
P wiling to enlarge such conflicts 
í. ~ into general wars. 
: Q. What exactly is your concept 
of God and man's relationship to 
m Him? 
n p A. God is the unseen power 
P. a controlling the universe and man, 
= and probably can be best defined 
nh - as Love, although He also has 
2 pou qualities. Man, through his 
ES personal soul, comes to know God 
Se often as a result of suffering in 
OE which he learns what not to do to 
become. Godlike. Eventually man 
` will experience 'an entirely spiri. 
he P tual existence. 
P. Q. Does religion offer a practi- 






























Ei. world tension? 
» ` A. Yes, of course, if you are 
Speaking of religion based; on faith 
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‘It may be thought that we "nivel 
quoted here only an. isolated opi. 
nion of a Sanskrit enthusiast, hence - x 


a few more are added. Mer - E 
-~ pees 


W. S. Allen begins his book E 
Phonetics in Ancient India, (p. EN T 
thus: “In the sphere of grammar È 
it is a gratifying custom of presen M 
day linguists to pay lip service to 
the greatest of descriptive gram- * 
marians, the ancient Indian Pani- - 
ni". Further on he quotes Profes- - 
sor J. R. Firth: “Without the In 


whom he (William Jones) intro- E 
duced and recommended to us, it E 
is difficult to imagine our nine- 
teenth century school of phone. : 
tics. LE) à E^ 


` 


Mr. Allen is also a Sansk rit 
scholar, so.we quote from Prof. Lit 
Bloomfield, one of the greatest of 
modern linguists, who cannot | e PS 5. 
said to have any bias in favour of wo 
Sanskrit or Panini: “Outside the | p 
tradition of Europe, several nations. 
had developed linguistic doctrines, 
chiefly on antiquarian basis... a 
was in’ India, however, that t 
arose a body of knowledge wht 
was destined to revolutioni: e Euro- 
pean ideas about language. . è Us. 
üme they worked out ; a a eaten atic 

arrangement gran ar and les 
con. Generatic ns Of suc 


x 
"m. 
oa 
s$ 


PANINI 


- dian grammarians and phoneticlans - 
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| ni NDIAN historians are often 
iif] restrained from adequately 
praising their ancestors even 
where an eulogy is due, lest they 
should be accused of writing “pat- 
riotic humbug.” It is therefore 
refreshing to turn to European 
writers and find Dr. A. L. Basham 
writing: “Though its fame is much 
restrained by its specialised na- 
ture, there is no doubt that Pani- 
ni's grammar is one of the greatest 
intellectual achievements of any 
ancient civilization, and the most 
detailed and scientific grammar 
composed before the 19th century, 
in any part of the world." Again, 
“By this time’ (Panini’s) the sounds 
of Sanskrit had been analysed with 
an accuracy never again reached 
in linguistic study until the 19th 
century. One of ancient India's 
greatest achievements is her re- 
markable alphabet, commencing. 
. with the vowels and followed by 
. the consonants, all classified very 
scientifically according to their 
mode of production, in sharp con- 
trast to the haphazard Roman 
alphabet, which has developed 
‘organically for three millennia. It 
was only on the discovery of Sans- 
krit by the West that a science of 
Phonetics arose in Europe”. 
. (A. L. Basham, Wonder That Was 
` India, p. 388). 
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duced about a millennium anda 
half after his time. 

As for the first accusation, we. 
would venture to point out that 
the form of the languages of all | 


‘tthe civilised nations are practica 


ly fixed. Even in English, both . 
the word-formation and syntax are 
fixed, and pits await the unwary 
man who takes liberty even with 
the pattern of the sentence. One 
need only remember the famous 
advertisement culled by Punch 
long ago: “Wanted arm-chair for 
old gentleman with sliding back 
and oak legs." — 


But even if it is possible to pass 
off with slightly unusual English, 
there is hardly any scope for in- 
novation in French. As a modern 
writer puts it, “the French lan- 
guage has been deliberately shaped 
by grammarians", and any rule of 
grammar can only be altered by 
an act of Government. This rigor- 
ous discipline has not marred the 
development of French, why. 
should it have hindered the growth 
or flexibility of Sanskrit? 


Next is the charge against Pani- 
ni (i.e. Sanskrit Grammar) for hav- 
ing. permitted formation of fantas- 
tic words. But the fault lay~ 
in contemporary taste which attri- 
buted special virtuosity to this 
type of writing and leading authors 
were sometimes tempted to-indulge 
in tricky writing which were con-' 
sidered as feats and proved one's 
command over the language. Panini. 
bestowed liberty, not license. 1 
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34 
must have preceded the writing of 
the oldest treatise that has come 
dawn to us, the grammar of Pani- 
ni. This grammar which dates 
from somewhere round 350 to 250 
B.C. is one of the greatest monu- 
ments of human intelligence. It 
describes, with the minutest detail, 
every inflection, derivation, and 
‘composition, and every syntactic 
usage of its author's speech. No 
other language, to this day, has 
been so perfectly described.. . The 
Indian Grammar presented to 
European eyes, for the first time, 
a. complete. and accurate descrip- 
tion of a language, based not upon 
theory but upen observation.. 
The Hindu grammar taught Euro- 
peans to analyse speech-forms;- 
when one compared the constitu- 
ent parts, the resemblances, which 


— hitherto had been vaguely recognis- 


ed, could be set forth with certain- 
ty and precision" (L. Bloomfield: 
Language 1950, 10-13). Mr. Allen 
«quotes from another work of Prof. 


- Bloomfield: *For no language of the 


.past have we a record comparable 
to Panini’s record of his mother- 


tongue, nor is it likely that any 


language spoken today will be so 


. perfectly recorded." 


At present, however, several char- 
ges are levelled against Panini: he 
destroyed the flexibility of Sans- 
-krit by fixing its form and allow- 
ed the formation of strange words 


"and compounds thus being direct- 


ly responsible for the degenerate 


_ Sanskrit literature which was pro- 
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Jana - gana -mana- adhinayaka’; 

quite a long compound of four 
words. Kalidasa usually did not 
use compounds of more than five 
words. .Even  Hemachandra did _ 
not use longer. compounds. in _ 
his Trishashtisalakapurusacharita, 
though where necessary, he could ~ 
be more maddening than Bhatti _ 
Anyway, Tagore can be readily " 
quoted as having used a compound 
of seven words if not more, with- ~ 
out seeming to be pedantic. Not ` 
surprising, as he was a-great ad- 
mirer of Bana. Tagore’s “com- 
pounding" tendencies 
usually noticed, as modern Bengali 
like English does not follow any  - 
rule about joining the compounded 7 
words (e.g. Baby Corona noiseless, Y 
portable typewriter). aJ 
It is however not intended to 
suggest that a knowledge of Ashta-  — 
dhyayi is necessary to acquire a ٠ 


working knowledge of Sanskrit. ٦ 


We have practically dispensed even 
with Siddhanta-Kawmudi or even ~ 
Mugdha-bodha which was written ` 
for the edification of *nugdhas' a ` 
word which is just a shade less ٦ 
disparaging than ‘fool’. But for a ٦ 
scientific study of Sanskrit, Panini” 
will ever remain the Master, and 
for all grammarians the model ٦ 
His precise and immutable gram- ٠٦ 
mar far from being a liability is —— 
an asset: one of our most valuable ~ 


inheritances from. the past. T 
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There will be freaks and aberra- 
tions in every language: Though 
we cannot call James Joyce any- 


thing but a supreme artist we 


would very much like someone to 
translate his Ulysses into intelli- 
gible English with the help of gram- 
mars and dictionaries alone. The 
literary propensities of Joyce are 
not the criterion for evaluating 
the merits of English of the twen- 
ties, neither should .the occasional 
fantasies of Magha and Sri Harsha 
fix in our minds the nightmarish 
possibilities of Sanskrit. 

Next is the use of long compounds 
of which the most guilty is the 
greatest Sanskrit prose writer Bana. 
There is no need here to include 
any passage from him, as one sen- 
tence from Bana can run into seve- 
ral pages in translation, though 
most of his sentences do not. There 
is, however, not a single Sanskrit 
writer who has not used com- 
pounds. Kalidasa has used com- 
pounds of five to six words; Gita- 
Govinda, hailed as probably the 
most musical poem ever written 
in any language, depends entirely 
on the long compounds and con- 
juctions for its sound effects. It 
was in the genius of the language 
as Panini found it, and we have 
inherited it. We. shall. quote as 
example the first word of our na- 


tional anthem. 





A little learning. is not a dangerous thing to one مولع‎ sa 


--Blanche White. Ai 
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Marital life must, 


KEEP your LOVE young 


Edward Kaufmann 1 


The interest of one person in 
another, in his activities and being, 
does not arise and develop of it- 
self. It must be aroused, fanned, 
enriched, and renewed again and 
again, if it is to be kept alive. This 
is a partnership procedure in itself, 
a game both must play with equal 
zest, pleasure, and sincerity. : 

A woman remains stimulating as 
long as she has a hundred qualities _ 
that her husband approves, and. 
ninety-nine that he disapproves. 
Approval and disapproval are both - 
exciting and interesting—if they 
are properly handied. If the hus- 
band can discuss everyday profes- 
sional problems with her as with i 
stranger;:if they can be serious 
together; if they can laugh and 
have fun together; if the husband 
unexpectedly skips an afternoon at 
his office, in order to spend it with 
his wife; if he now and then leaves 
his business to look after itself : 
and looks after his wife instead; | 
if he sometimes racks his brains | 
about her; if he once in a while is : 
angry about her, with or withoug 

















E 


Modern life is so fast, so extraordinarily varied, it has. 
that the rhythm and aims of 
marriage are essentially affected by it. 
consequently, adjust itself to the rhythm and wealth of E 


_ has neglected’ to remain continu- 


become. so “homogenized,” 


modern life. 




































GAIN and again women have 
Wcomplained, and are com- 
| iplaining, that their husbands 
do not take an interest in their 
lE problems, their activities, their 
E ` life. 
| A woman who complains of her 
"husband's lack of interest in her 
- person and activities must have 
— become more or less uninteresting 
— to her husband in the course of 
Exc . their married life. Or the husband 
7. — has never learned to be interested 
E m her, and she has neglected to 
5 train him to be interested. For we 
2 must not forget that at one time 
| - the same woman, at the beginning 
a _.of the marriage, must have been 
E E to her husband. 

UM The husband's indifference can- 
not be a sudden phenomenon. It 
S "develops gradually, and usually 
"ov era long period of time. At first 
` the wife does not notice it, or re- 
A fuses to notice it, or is unwilling to 
i BS, oe . admit it. The wife has neglected 
A: EO discover, or create, common in- 
terests with her husband. She 


j 


ously stimulating and interesting. 


A 
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Women’s interests must be con- 
stantly and substantially extended. 
Her education and knowledge must 
be greatly enriched. She must be 


intellectually alert. and stimulating. | 


‘it has become so - 


Modern life is so fast, so extraordi-. 
narily varied, 
“homogenized”, so to speak, that 
the rhythm.and aims of marriage 
are essentially affected by 
Marital life must, consequently, 
adjust itself to the rhythm. and. 
wealth of modern life. 

A woman should have her own 


interests, even if her husband does _ 


not share them. The stimulation 
and refreshment that she herself 


draws from them are in turn trans- * 


ferred to her marriage. 

A woman should have her own. 
friends, even when the husband - 
does not approve of their opinions.. 
Both husband and wife sould 
have time out, an evening or a 


day, for themselves, for their own 


A woman can guide her _ 


friends, either in the home, or out- 
side the home. 

It is largely. incumbent on the 
wife to infuse the marriage with 
interest, and to make it intellec- 
tually exciting. Men tend toward. 
mental stagnation in "marria 
They acquire a sort of “intellectual | 
paunch.” 
husband toward intelligent alert- 
ness, or she can let him deteriorate ` 
intellectually. ‘Much depends upon 
her energy, upon the direction she 
takes from the very first day of the _ 
marriage. 

[From You and Your Marriage] . 


if she shows too much, he ` 


It 
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reason; if, with or without reason, 
he is a little jealous of her; if he 
likes to surprise. her pleasantly, 
with or without any special mo- 
tive, then it would seem that he 
has a stimulating wife. 

The wife who never lets her hus- 
band be quite sure of her keeps 
him alert. He does not forget her 
easily. She herself can afford to 
be a little jealous, but only a very 
little. Why? Because, if she 
shows no jealousy, the. husband 
thinks that she is indifferent to 
him; 
thinks she is desperately in love 
with him, and becomes too sure of 
her. He feels too safe in his “spi- 
rit of adventure”, or he feels de- 
prived of “very breath of freedom.” 
The under-jealous wife may be 
accused of coldness, the over- 
jealous one of lack of common 
sense. 

A gift is a proof of love and res- 
pect, an expression of insight into 
the world of the other, of interest 
in it, of understanding of it. 
is not the price of a gift that con- 
stitutes its value, but the bit, of joy, 
happiness, fantasy that a gift re- 
leases. It is such gifts that a 
woman wants. An occasional un- 
expected flower, book, bottle of 
perfume, presented without any 
particular pretext, a superfluous 
object brought in on an ordinary 
week-day, keeps love young in a 
woman. The husband learns to 
give his wife not only routine 
سا‎ but gifts to make her sing. 


ee 
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ITH the discovery of. the 
lanti-polio vaccine by Dr. 
_ bY Jonas E. Salk of the Univer- 
: E SE sity of Pittsburgh, his name passes | 
٢٣۰ into the immortal line of Pasteur, |. 
— Koch, Jenner, Curie and Fleming | 
| . who have contributed substantial- | 





{Jy to the alleviation of world’s i 
ix rm 3 _ ailments by their medical dis- | genni anh” ino 7 ND Uem 
.coveries. . A det CHE CE 
EN E وا‎ aes : VALE 1 
T. 2 f In the year 1784, qne Dr. Michael :+,>+: — 778877 





` Underwood of Great Britain noted D 

M r. Salk inoculate ü 

i ` - that infantile paralysis was regular ipu with i 
E and not endemic, and since that 


en 1 ا رہ‎ s ; : ۱ 

E Wate و‎ E cpun- in America were inoculated last 
uj Eu year and the vaccine has proved. 
=? On April 12th this. ear a quiet safe and potent. 


ER announcement from the U.S. that The Salk vaccine is not a cure: 
Sake اٹ و ہہ‎ ape by Dr. it is a preventive. It immunizes 
$5 as prove to 80% effec- you against the polio virus. parti-_ 
! ات سر ما رت‎ a sigh ularly of three strains. It takes | 
: or late had ae entire world which nearly a month for the immunity . 

ecome very anxious to develop. It is characteristic that - 1 


about its younger generation in x 
the vaccine i | 
hom -the incidence of the fell polio attack. : 06 aer ae 


EN disease is greatest. | The vaccine contains millions ~ 
5 ` After 17 years of research, ex- of dead polio viruses. Because — 
- periments and expenditure amount- they are dead, the viruses. can- - 
| ing to crores of rupees in the Unit- not cause polio. But “they still 
H ed States, quantities of the. vaccine have the power to stimulate the | 
7 , are to be sent to all nations of the creation of antibodies, the body's. 
; World. Lakhs DE school children | “natural pasuron E disease. — : 
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the virus would “grow. Er Ys 
vaccine to give 2,000 children | a^ 
course of. inoculation ' can be pre- 
pared from the. kidney of one b 
monkey. Four different us 
tories used 17,500 monkeys in this. 
India which is one of the ا‎ 


tries to receive the benefit of Aes 


the EON discoverer... j 
Quite. young for his age, Dr. ga : 
was born in. Manhattan, | ‘New 
"York City, in 1914 as the ‘eldest’ 
of three sons of a women 's-wear g 
manufacturer. After a. period of 
advanced practical work following 
his passing from New York Uni 
versity’s Medical School, he won. 
a National Research Council Be 
lowship for work in viruses, a 
went to the University of Mic d a 
gan. In 1947, Dr. Sa k went to 
the University of Pittsburgh © 
start a virus laboratory where I e. 
did research on this polio problem. - 
He is now Director 2 
Research Laboratory at the Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine. Me 
Dr. Salk hopes that with imp "O-- 
vement his vaccine will give ¢ j 
dren lifelong immunity against. n-. 
fantile paralysis. If this “prove eS 
to be the case, it would mean و‎ 
within the next decade, polio. cot iid 
join diphtheria,. smallpox, typ oid, 
and plague that have finally t een. 
: ارت‎ by a resarch. M. 
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The Salks at home: Peter, 11, Darrell, 8 
f Dr. Salk: 


and Jonathan, 5, the three sons 0 
got the first shot of the new vaccine before 
others. Mrs. Salk stands ai the doorway. 


The successful Salk vaccine con- 
` sists of three types of polio virus, 
treated ‘with a solution of formal- 
dehyde to make them harmless. 
When injected the vaccine induces 
the human body into setting up a 
defence against polio virus as ex- 
plained above. . 

The monkeys of India 


once again attained immortality 
(once: before in the Ramayana) by 


in the great task of saving huma- 
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T. A. V. Dikshitar 


-SAGE VISWAMITRA 


ing no water with which to quench ' 
his thirst, the king repaired to 
sage Vasishtha’s hermitage. The 
sage at once extended to the king 
such a wonderful reception, lavish — 
hospitality and threw him a won- 
derful banquet that very soon the 
king was wondering how the sage 
could get such miraculous deeds ` 
performed at a moment’s noticé. 
But soon he found that it was the 
divine cow Kamadhenu (the giver - 
of all desires) that had wrought 
this miracle. 

He was consequently possessed 
of a burning desire to obtain the 
cow by fair means or foul. At first | 
he pleaded with Vasishtha that the 
cow be given to him as it was but 
proper that she should adorn a 
royal palace. But Vasishtha firmly — 
but politely informed him that the- 


Secret of all his oblations, penances 


and the means of feeding his guests 
lay locked up in the divine cow - 
and that therefore, he would not 5 
part with her. - =a 
Viswamitra, finding that argu- — 
ments were of no avail, resorted 3 
to a show of force for obtaining - 
the cow. ' A long and bitter fight E 
ensued between the two. 9 
 Kamadhenu, seeing that her — 
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Our Vedic Seers—5 


(i KING called Isiratha under- 
~\; took a penance to the end 
= that a son, equal in valour 
and might to Indra be born to-him. 
Indra coming to know of the pur- 
. pose of the king’s tapasya and 
anxious that no one else should 
be born with powers similarsto his 
own, permitted himself to be born 
as a son to the said: king. He 
assumed the name of Gadhi for 
this purpose and was begot as 
Viswamitra. EX OI 
. Another version is contained in 
the Ramayana of Valmiki. Accord- 
| -ing to it Prajapati is the progeni- 
`- tor and Kusa, Kusanatha, Gadhi 
- and Viswamitra form the scions 
_ of what has come to be called 
^. the Kausika house. E 
í .  Viswamitra was an ideal king, 
` — powerful and very much devoted 
` to the welfare of the state. He 
` gave to his country much needed 
... peace and plenty. He was beloved 
^ Of his subjects as they were treat- 
. ed with justice and affection by 


Cosi 
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|. him. He conferred upon the needy 
Æ whatever they required and he 
^... was ready and willing to extend 
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protection to those afflicted with 
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" j 
yet to travel far before he could __ 
be a Brahmarishi. . | 3 

Highly stung by this. declara- E 
E. 


menced his penance. It was — 4 
then that he chose to protect Tri:  - 
sanku, who was pulled down from . 







assured the falling Trisanku that _ 
he need not despair and that he — 
would create a new world for him. 
In fact, he very nearly did it and 3 
threatened even the Gods, but. had 
to stop because of the pious plead- .- 


ings of the Devas. | T 

These exploits of his, neverthe-~ * 
less detracted from the object with - 
which he originally started his all _ 







Sunahsepa from being offered as: 
an. oblation in a sacrifice of 
Ambarisha. eee on 
He again started on his penance - 
for a thousand years more. At the ٦ 
end ‘of this period, Brahma again 
appeared before him but was not. . 
prepared to hail him as a Brahma- . 
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rishi. Here again, his amorous ad- 
to «disturb — 
tapasya. x quu CSS 
EDS کو‎ 
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ventures with: the celestial nymph — 
Menaka tended his: — 
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Then he preceeded north where 
he had to contend with innumer- 
able obstacles. till he ultimatel ro 
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‘tion of Brahma, the sage recom: _ 


. Heaven by the Gods. Viswamitra آ-‎ 
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brute force, created a few warrior- 
classes called Saka, Kirata, Yavana, 
etc, to help her master. Ulti- 
mately, Viswamitra was defeated. 
He realised that to fight a great 
sage like Vasishtha he must also 
be armed with the powers of a 
sage. 


So, entrusting the affairs of the 
State to his son, he started making 
severe penances as a result of 
which he came into possession of 
various divine weapons. But even 
these were found to be quite use- 
less. against the single stick of 
Vasishtha called *Brahma Danda". 
No sooner did Viswamitra's wea- 
pons touch this Danda than each 


one of them was devoured by it. ` 
It was then that the realisation : 


dawned on the king that he was 
opposing his Kshatriya might 
against the sage’s Brahmanical 
power. "Therefore, he made up his 
mind to attain brahminhood in the 
course.of the same life. 


. Valmiki Ramayana gives us a 
very vivid account of the arduous 
tapasya performed by Viswamitra 
in order to obtain brahminhood and 
the various impediments that well- 
nigh baulked him of his final 
reward. | 


He engaged himself in penances 
In all the four directions. At first 
he went south and for a thousand 
years did (apasya of an intense 
type at the end of which a-not- 
too-pleased Brahma appeared be- 
fore him and while admitting he 


was a Rishi, informed him he had 
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eminent right to father the noblest 
and best race of men. | 


There is an interesting story 
which relates how, when Vasishtha 
became the Priest of Harischandra 
the True, Viswamitra tried his best_ 
to make Harischandra utter a. 
falsehood by creating a host of 
unenviable situations for him but 
to no purpose. The king stuck to 
his guns and the sage had to go: 
away disappointed. 


The sage had a number of her- 
mitages. One of them was situ- 
ated near the forest of Thataka of 
blessed memory. It was here that 
Lord Vishnu, in the guise of Va- 
mana, received the thrice-measured — 
earth as gift from Mahabali. This. 
hermitage of the sage is called 
"siddhasrama". Another of his 
hermitages was on the western 
bank of the Saraswati. A third 
one was on the Sthoma river in ~ 
Kurukshetra and yet another one . 
on the banks of the river called 
Kausika. 


The sage is called “Devarata” 
because he was instrumental in 
rescuing his nephew Sunahsepa 
from being offered as an oblation . 
at a sacrifice. E 


; E 
He is reputed to have had a E 
dred sons. Madhuschandra Was 
the name of his 50th son. We are 
told that about half the num- 
ber of his’ sons ‘did not recognise 
him as so great as he claimed, 













that they were, accepted him as _ 
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_ tapaswin in the Krita Yuga. His ` 


[oes er rve m- .while the rest, loyal and devoted | 
bu Teertha invested him with rare | s: 


really great. The dissidents, there- 
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reached the east. He was now 
bent upon achieving his object 
* and so, for a thousand years he en- 
p tered on a silent round of perfect 





$ i : 

a fapasya. At the completion of this 
T period, Brahma fully satisfied, pre- 
/ £ sented himself before him along 


with the Gods and blessed him 
with brahminhood. 


But Viswamitra was not pleased 
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i  . with the mere .assurance of 
| Brahma. He insisted that he 
du Should be recognised so by the 
°` . great  Vasishtha himself. . The 


' Gods, therefore, requested Vasish- 
tha to admit Viswamitra's claim 
which he accordingly did. Thence- 

1—-. forward, both Viswamitra and 

|...  Vasishtha became the thickest of 

|. A friends. P i$ 

=. The story is related how, once 

| Wanting to test the sage's claim 

= . for brahminhood, the presiding 

—— Deity of Dharma approached him 

= . in the guise of Vasishtha and beg- 

~ ged for food. But unfortunately, 

i. at, the time no food was ready and 

—- .  Viswamitra, therefore, requested 

7*- his guest to wait for a while. But 

°` the visitor would not and went 

ight مو و‎ : 
< away sans food. Then the sage 

_ + atoned for his lapse by staying 
^" where he was for a hundred years, 

. at the end of which Vasishtha, 

_ the host, came back and pronounc. 

j ed him a Brahmarishi. Tapasya 

4 Was in the sage's blood,.and he 

^ had once before been a great 


__ penances om the banks of the Kam- 
- Powers among them being his 


si: 
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ship of which there is no unani- ~ 
mity of opinion, some regarding . 
Viswamitra as having composed -~ 
them, others holding Vamadeva- - 
as their author. i 


The word Viswamitra means 2^ ~ 
friend of the world. Of the great < 
Gayatri Rik, the sage is the Mantra 
Drashta or the seer. D 


In the: Ramayana, we come - 
across the sage in the character of 
one, who is all love and affection. - 
for young Rama. It was he who 
took Rama and Lakshmana from - 
Dasaratha as their preceptor and < 
it was he who was responsible for - 
Rama's marriage with Sita. It © 
may be mentioned here he was -~ 
responsible for establishing. the E 


: greatness of Sri Ramachandra. 


The Pravara of. the Viswamitra | $ 
Gotra runs thus: | m 
m! R e rhe 2 | T 

\ : 
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fore, adopted the “Kausika” Gotra 
and the obedient ones chose the 
“Viswamitra” Gotra. 

Viswamitra was the priest of 
king Sudasa for whom he created 
a horse to be offered as a sacrifice 
in his Asvamedha Yagna. 


The authorship of the whole of 
the third Mandala of the Rig-Veda 
is attributed to Viswamitra and his 
sons. We come across many a 
hymn by the name of Vaiswama- 
tric, leaving us in no doubt about 
their authorship. The Viswamitra 
clan is otherwise called the Kau- 
sika clan also. In one of the Vedic 
hymns Viswamitra styles himself 
the son of one Kausika. Wher- 
ever a reference is made to the 
Viswamitra clan, it is usually done 
by the introduction of the word 
Viswamitra in the plural number. 


There are a number of hymns 
called Sampata on the author- 





Life is a mission. Every other definition of tije is 


it astray. Religion, science, 


——Mazzini. : 


‘Thomas Jeffef&on. . ' 


dida. ET E ای‎ UR زی‎ Qu 


false, and leads all who accept it as 1 | 
though still at variance on many points, -. 


philosophy, 


all agree in this, that every existence is an aim. 


Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the ٦ 
ess of the human. mind. As new discoveries are = ۷ 
made, and new -truths disclosed, institutions must advance . ~~ 
also and keep pace with the times. | $4 


progi 
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: Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 


nonce. The man who thus kept 
the morale of his people and staved 
off tragedy is Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, the iron man of Kash- 
mir, even as he had been the 
moving spirit behind its freedom 
struggle all these two decades an 
more. y 
A six-footer, big, burly, with 
broad high forehead parily cover- 
ed by the fez cap, guileless, expres- 
sive eyes, aquiline nose, large. 
nostrils, curved lips on pearly 
teeth, it may well have been chi- 
selled out of granite by an Ajanta 
sculptor. That is what Bakshi’s | 
face looks like. He has a clear | 
ringing voice which reverberates 
with sincerity and honks bluntness. 
Vigorous of mind and body, his — 
thoughts do not move on a groove. 
He has no intellectual pretensions, . 
but has a fund of rugged common 
sense. Like the late Sardar Patel, ' 
he is a man of few words and big - 
action. He is an organizer par 
excellence. The National Confer- . 
ence of Kashmir owes all that it 
is worth to his untiring zeal. m^ 
Born in 1907 with hardly a penny x 
he could élaim as his, Bakshi has . 
risen to the position of Kashmir's 3 
number one man by sheer dint of 
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2 HE autumn of 1934 were 
pn. T days of strife and struggle 
| | and the streets of Srinagar 


flowed with the blood of martyrs. 
Maharaj Sir Harising's police had 
‘opened fire on his people who de- 
۱ monstrated against his rule. Be- 
- . hind the mosque on the riverside 
~ „ lay on cots the wounded. Indeed 
— — tragedy lurked at every corner. An 
. anxious soul with a parents heart 
went flitting about the scene of 
tragedy, pressing into service all 
manner of help to the wounded. 


. The scene now changes to the 
morrow of Indian Partition. 
— . Marauders equipped with most 
— . modern weapons of war knocked 
: The 
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ig ` at the gates of Srinagar. 
+ same anxious. soul ran about Sri- 
— nagar from mohalla to qmohalla 
| Mobilizing young and old, women 


- - and children, who got hold of 
X "everything that could be laid hands 
— On or used as a weapon, and ditch- 
_ ed themselves to one man against 
/ the tide of invasion. The spirit’ of 
JC. Kashmir had been whipped up to 
—  afrenzy and it blazed forth and 
^. ,threw sparks .of fire from every 
- .لہ‎ The “boys” from . India 
— rounded off the job and saved the 
— land of RAJ ATARANGINI for the 


he 0۵ 


5 
کت 
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ed with Shri Morarji Desai. 


During the 1938 movement he 
went underground : and . worked 
against the  Kak regime. He 


` mobilized public opinion in India 


in support of the national struggle. : 
Kak had to quit in the end. Bakshi - 
was able to return to his country,.. 


following Gandhiji’s return from 


Kashmir, after seventeen months " 


of self-imposed exile. 


A man of the people, his sympa- E 
thies are always with the common - 


.man, the lowly and the down: — 
The minorities find in — 


trodden. 
him their best friend. 
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merit. Starting life as a school tea- 
cher, he later on joined the All- 
India Spinners’ Association. He 
entered politics in the early twen- 
ties when he was arrested for par- 
ticipating in the movement for the 
boycott of foreign goods. In 1931 
he threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the national struggle and suf- 
fered repression at the hands of 
the autocratic government. The 
state government had a price 
placed on his head because of his 


organizational genius and impri- 


soned him several times. 
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i 
has settled its future so far as the 
people are concerned. Let the 
Kashmir problem continue to re- 


main on the U.N. agenda; let the 
Nehru-Ali talks proceed on the 


most cordial terms; Bakshi and his 
people are sure of their minds. 

During the short tenure it has. 
been in office, the Bakshi Govern- 
ment has made considerable pro- 
gress in its reforms on the social 
and economic life of its people; in 
education, communication, agricul- 
ture, industrialization, public . 
health, tourism etc. 'The National 
Conference which had not met for 
four years during the Abdulla re- 
gime for obvious reasons, met on 
October 30 last year and expressed 
overwhelming confidence in the 
leadership of Bakshi. 

Whenever he can take time off, 
Bakshi goes about hiking which 
has been a passion with him since 
his schooldays. Another hiker, 
Nehru, whenever he is in Kashmir 
invariably goes a-hiking with him. 
Bakshi has climbed mountains - fin 
Gilgit . and Ladakh and roamed 
through ‘the villages in the Pir 
Panjal range probably more than 
any other man in Kashmir today. 
When his body is a trifle taut and - 
he is tired by overwork, he allows | 


to the paramount interests of the 


poss ¢ 

EN. Ut 

46 

Se Sheik Abdulla, the ex-Premier 
— Of Kashmir was hand-in-glove with 
ا‎ him till the fateful May-August of 
d 1953. By a strange quirk of Fate, 
e Abdulla lost his balance at a psy- 
.* .  ehological moment and ran out of 
DUX gear. In an effort to bolster up his 
failure to run on an even keel he 
As — hobnobbed with reactionary forces 
—— in and outside his country and 






















turned a blatant volteface to the 
Delhi Agreement of July 1952. 
. Even the' worst calamities are not 
without their good parts; popular 
— will asserted itself against the 
= harmful policies of the Sheik and 
1 °` so the Sadari-Riyasat was compel- 
—* led to. dismiss him and entrust 
|——. * Deputy Premier Bakshi with the 
— Stewardship of his country. 
- — —QOn assuming Prime Ministership 
E on the 9th August 1953, Bakshi 
TR y. ., told his people: “It has been a very 
= —- painful. decision to part from our 
i E erstwhile colleagues with whom 
E we. fought shoulder to shoulder 
8 : 5 for the freedom and honour of the 
کے‎ ve - country. In times of historic 
oe crisis, when the fate of millions is 
E ‘Stake, personal relations and 
affections have to be subordinated 


^. country. ^ That shows the born 
4d lemocrat. that he is. | 

S The Constituent Assembly of the 
4 E 1mir and Jammu State has in 


himself the luxury of a thumping - 


massage on the eren lawns of his- 
villa. ۱ 









- Sovereign, right, . ratified the 
states accession to India and that 
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put the essays in Sanskrit, thus 7 


widening its extent and sphere. 


Swamiji’s grasp of the subject is . 


said . 


He has 


unquestionable. 


nothing that is not there in the ` 


the Vedas, =the.. 


holy scriptures, 


Upanishads, the Puranas, the Smri- — 


Swamiji concludes: 
Bharat ~- 


tis. The book bristles with quota- 
tions. It is the reorientation of 
the Aryan conception of the Law, 
the Dharma. 
that it wil be India, 
Varsha, which will save the world 


from its spiritual death, by treat - 


ing it with Vedic, Aryan ways and 
practised z 


methods, preached and 
by our ancient Rishis, the Seers. 


* 


Sramika Dharma Rajya (Part IV) 


' By R. Mandeswar Sarma. .Pub-. 
lished by the All Bharat Cultural - 
Contact Committee, Viramandir, - 


Kovvur; pp. 78; 1954. Price: Re.l/- 


The book under review contains . 


i 
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Kn 
7 
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A 


a cultural retrospect from Rig 
Vedic Bharat, S. D. R. Synopsis 
and recent essays. On the second 
cover.page of the book the symbo- 


H 


lic Sramik Badge cliaracterised by 


ihe Lotus, Hammer and “Plough, 
Orange Colour, Spinning "Wheel 
and Sky Blue Colour is described 


and explained.» On the third and 


the fourth cover page is ٥ be 
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By Agamananda 
Swami. Published by Ramakrishna 
Adwaita Ashram, P.O. Kaladi (T.C. 
State): pp. 8 + 79; 1955. Price: 
Re. 1/-. 

The modern world is in the grip 
of rank materialism. Moral values 


Dharma. 


are all perverted: Man wants 
to continue to live at the cost of 
man. Individualistic ideologies are 
seen on the surface and nations 
have become fanatic. Life is in 
danger every moment and the 
edifice of morality is tottering. Sur- 
vival of the fittest is the watch- 
word and the weakest are being 
dashed against the walls. Ina 
word, Adharma has usurped the 
place of Dharma. 

The book under review ‘is 
brought out just under these cil- 
cumstances. It. is titled Dharma. 
It has thus the strongest justifica- 
tion for its birth. The book which 
is written in. Sanskrit has added 
significance especially when we 


all are eager to see Sanskrit placed 


on the highest pedestal which it 
once occupied with a legitimate 
claim. 

The revered writer had origi- 
nally written the essays constitut- 
ing the book, in Prabuddha Keral. 


They thus had a limited scope. At. 


the request of his friends, Swamiji 
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Marshal Tito (The Story of His 
Life). By H. R. Aiyar. Men of. 
Today Series—Book 18; Krishna’ 
Raja Publications, “Bhadran Na- 
gar,” Malad, Bombay; pp. 44. 


The book under review gives in. | 
a succinct manner some of the ٭‎ 
main facts responsible for the. 
shifts which Tito had ما‎ make from 
time to time in the increasing light - 
of his knowledge and experience. 
This narration of facts in the book 
ably accounts for the eventful 
change that altered communist ` 
Broz of the past into today’s Tito. 
The book also describes how Tito 
and Stalin differed in the defence 
of the former’s country against 
Fascism and Nazism. It is here 
that Tito’s real stuff comes out in 
the limelight. The book serves 
a useful purpose for the readers: 
who would not like to go to big 
books for the material. 


* 

Tito—A Man of Peace. By Shri- 
dhar Telkar. Published by Atma 
Ram & Sons, Kashmere Gate, 
Delhi—6; pp. 21. Price: Re. 1/- 


A colourful life has been pic- i- 
turesquely depicted in the book ٭‎ 
under notice by the writer in a 
charming, elegant manner which 
is also marked with a fine sense of _ 
balance and criticism. $ 
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S. Radhakrishnan, goes a great way. 
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— found a further detailed explana- 

` tion of the same. An appreciative 
tribute in the form of a blessing 
and good wishes from the Vice-Pre- 
sident of our Indian Republic, Dr. 


in proving tie philanthropic cause 
for. which the Sramika Dharma 
Sabha is founded and stands. 


— Kabir. Translated from original 
° Hindi into English by S. H. Jhab- 
- J— Vala. Published by S. H. Jhabvala, 

. 10th Road, Khar, Bombay-23; pp. 
14-104. ۶ Price: Rs. 3/- 


It is an axiom in the Hindu phi- 
losophy that the Seers, Preachers, 
Teachers, Philosophers take births, 
avatars, in this world when there 
is utter chaos, disorder, degenera- 
— tion, moral delinquency, in order to 
= set the mistaken mankind on the 
path to progress and accelerate 
the speed of the current of growth 
- and development that might have 
این ات‎ come, to a standstill. 


E -— Kabir is-one of such universal 
_ *X Teachers, Prophets. He sang for 
= the mankind, lived and died for it. 
"The Songs of Kabir were origi- 
-— rally | in Hindi. In order to make 

- them available to the English- 
Eo ; cI nowing people and thus to serve 
| hem with spiritual food, the pre- 
1 ‘sent author has translated them in 
| - expressive, forceful language. In 
j E versification the original aroma 
EN MEOS and spreads, 
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In this instalment the ghoul | 
relates a moving story om the s 
lines of the Sunahsepa episode i 

but with a different finish. It is j ا‎ 
an unequivocal castigation of 7 
greed, of love for the yellow: 
metal, of infatuation’ on the part: 

of humanity at all levels, includ- 

‘ing a mother, a father, and a 

king who give no quarter to ٠ 
that sublime quality, pity—wnich = 
is the hand-maid of God عف0‎ E 


d 
ناد ہمہ خر یزار یٹپ‎ NIS owe ہیی ۹یہ‎ D 


say that if. one of low caste ‘come: | 

as a guest to the house ‘of one of © 
the highest caste, even he is en- i S 
titled to respect; and whether he be — 


$ 


a thief, or an outcast, . or: an. =e 
enemy, or a parricide, —if even such - D 
a one comes to one’s” house, it is ga 
right to show him honour; for a ac "e 
guest is to be honoured more than . 2 


۱ کے‎ 
When the king spoke thus, she — A 
stood still.. Then, in truth, the two. E b: 
began to ogle each other. . 2 i 
SP xs s 
In the meantime the holy sage a 
himself came up. "m 
The king saluted on seeing 0 4 
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On all four sides of the tank- 


bad 
^ 


جو مہ مہ یہ بر میں سب يب۔٭ 


anyone else." 


and he in return blessed him, say- 
ing, “May you AG ee 
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LAUGHTER AT DEATH | 


HE ghoul continued: 





{O king! There is a city 
tii named Chitrakut, the king 


of which was Rupdatt. 


One day he mounted his horse 
and went forth alone to hunt; and, 
having lost his way, got into a 
great forest. What does he see on 
going there but a large tank, in 
which lotuses were flowering, and 
various kinds of birds sport- 
ing! 
cool and perfume-laden breezes 
were blowing under the shade. of 
the dense foliage of the trees. He, 
for his part, was overcome with 
the heat, so.he tied his horse to a 
tree, and spread the saddle-cloth, 
and sat down. : 


A half-hour or so had passed 
when. the daughter of a holy sage, 
very beautiful, and in the prime of 
youth, came to gather flowers. 


Seeing her plucking the fiowers, 
the king became deeply enamoured 
of her. When she was returning 
to her abode after gathering the 
flowers, the king stood in her way 
and asked, “What conduct is. this 
of yours, for you not to attend to 
me when I have come as a guest 
to your abode?” 


-On hearing this she stood still 
again. Then the king said, “They 
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the oppressors of his subjects, he 
also experiences the torments of 
hell. And those who take to a king's 
wife, or the wife or daughter of a 
friend, or to a woman eight or 
nine months advanced in preg- 
nancy—they are cast into the low- 
est and greatest hell of all. Thus 
is it declared in the book of law 
and religion." 


On hearing this, the monarch 
said, *The sins which 1 have here- 
tofore committed in ignorance are 
done, and are beyond recall; hence- 
forth, God willing, I will not com- 
mit such again." 


The holy sage was pleased at ihe 
king's speaking thus, and said “I 
will grant thee any boon thou 
may'st ask for; I am highly pleas- 
ed with thee." 


Then the king spoke, "Your 
Holiness! If you are pleased with 
me, give me your daughter.” 


When the sage heard this, he 
married his daughter to the king, 
after the manner of Gandharva 
marriages, and departed to his own 
place. ‘Then the king took the 
saint’s daughter and set out for his 
capital. ۱ 


xX 


On the road, about mid-way, the 
sun set and the moon rose. 


Then the king, seeing a shady 
tree, alighted beneath it, and tying 
the horse to its root, spread his 
saddle-covering and lay down along 
with her. $ 3 
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Having said so much, he asked 
ihe king, ^Why have you come 
here?" 


He replied, “Your Holiness! I 


have come ahunting." 
He said, “Why dost thou commit 


a great sin? It is said that one 
man commits a sin and many men 


reap the fruits thereof.” 


The king asked, “Your Holiness! 
Kindly favour me with your judg- 
ment of right and wrong.” 


Thereupon the sage said, “Attend, 
your majesty! A great wrong is 
done in killing an animal that lives 
in the forest, supporting itself on 
grass and water; and it is a very 
meritorious act in man to cherish 
beasts and birds. It is said, more- 
over, that those who tender un- 
apprehensive the timid and refuge- 
seeking, receive the reward of 
those who are most liberal givers. 
It is also said that no religious 


austerity equals forbearance, and 


no happiness equals that of con- 
*tentment, and no wealth equals 
friendship, and there is no virtue 
like mercy. Moreover, those men 
who are conscious of their duties, 


^ and show no pride on acquiring 


"riches, accomplishments, learning, 
renown, or supremacy; and those 
who are content with their own 
wives, and arte truth-speakers 
-—such men obtain final salvation 


di hereafter. And those who kill as- 
= cetìics with matted hair, and with- 
> out clothes and arms, experience 


>ý 
— 2 
> 


‘the torments of hell at the last. 


_ And the king who does not punish 
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keepers thereof, “1f any. E Ex. 
come to look at this, say to them _ 
that any Brahman who will alloy vo 
the king to cut off the head of ae = 
seven-year-old son of his may take 
possession of this." تک‎ 


Having said this, he came awa 
Thereupon the keepers used to saj 
this to those who came to look E 
the image. 


XK E E 
Two days passed away winaa we 
any result. On the third day, how... 
ever, a weakly Brahman, who: 1a d. TA 
three sons, hearing of this matter, ux 
came home and said to his wife, - 3 
“If thou wilt give a son of thine isk 
to the king for a sacrifice, an image DA | 
of a maund and a quarter of gold; — 
and studded with jewels, will comes 
into the house.” EXE 


On hearing this, his wife sald, ae 
“I will not give the young SE 
son." ee CEN 

The Brahman said, “The eldest ` e 
I will not part with. OE MSN Me 

When the second - son “heard d HS ۱ 
this, he said, "Father! Give me up. 


we " i P 


He replied, "Very well.” UNES ae E Y 

Then the Brahman spoke aga 
‘Wealth it is which is the sot 11 E 
of all happiness in. this. wond f 
Now, what happiness can re 9e 
him who lacks wealth? and fone 
be poor, his coming. into. the work 
is useless.” ۔....‎ Ex em 

Having said ‘this, nes ok the — 
second son, and gave amu 0 
the guards, and brought away e 


hearing of the, 


JUNE 5, 5 


Thereupon, at the hour of mid- 
night, a Brahman-devouring demon 


came and awoke the king, saying, 


“O king! I will devour thy wife." 


The king said, *Act not so; what- 
ever thou askest for, I will grant." 


Then the demon said, *O king! If 
thou wilt cut off the head of a 
Brahman's son seven years' old 
-and give it to me with thine own 
hand, I will not eat her." 


The king replied, “Even so will 
[ do; but do thou come to me 
seven days hence in my capital, 
and I will give it thee." 


Having bound the king by a pro- 
mise ihus, the demon departed to 
his own place; and on the morn 
arriving, the king also left and 
came to his palace. 


* 


The minister 
king's arrival made great rejoic- 
ings, and came and presented gifts; 


and the king, after telling the mi- 


nister of the adventure with the 
demon, asked, “Say, what expedi- 
ent shall we adopt in the matter, 
for the demon will come on the 
seventh day?" 


_ The minister said, “Your ma- 
jesty! Feel no anxiety whatever; 
God will make all right" 


After saying so much, the mini- 
ster had an image made of a maund 
and a quarter of gold, and jewels 
Studded therein, and having it 
placed. on a cart, and conveyed 


away, and set up at a point where n 
four roads met, he said to the Image: 0 hi house; a and d the p E E : 
È ` ay, ^ xU um Z6 
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up wealth and wife to save your 
own life. 
X 

Having related so much of the . 
story, the ghoul asked, "Your 
majesty! A man weeps at the mo- 
ment of dying; will you account 
for this,--Why did the boy laugh?" 


The  monarch replied, "He 
laughed at the thought of this,— . 
viz. That in infancy a mother pro- 
tects her child, and on his growing 
up, the father cherishes him; and 
in both good and bad times a king 
befriends his subjects,—such is the © 
way of the world; whereas, my, 
predicament is such that my 
father and mother have delivered 
me over to the king through greed 
of wealth, and he stands, sword 
in hand, ready to slay me, and the 
demon desires a sacrifice; no single 
one of them feels a spark of pity." - 


On hearing this, the ghoul went. 
and hung on to that same tree, — 
and the king also speedily arrived — 
there, and binding him, placed him - 
on his shoulder, and carried him 
off. F 

[To be continued.) 
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: ple, for their part, took the boy 

` — to the minister. | 

| When seven days passed away, 
the demon came. The king took 
sandal, unbroken rice, flowers, per- 
fumes, lamps, food for the deity, 
fruits and betel-leaf, and paid ado- 
ration to him; and, summoning the 

boy, took his sword in his hand,‏ ۔ 

- and stood ready.to sacrifice him. 


L 


3 ET - Thereupon the boy first laughed, 
and then wept. 




















| While he was doing this, the king 
۰ struck him a blow with the sword; 
~ . so that his head was severed from 
| his body. 

_ True it is, as the sages have 
| said,—Woman is the source of 
misery in the world, the abode of 
= impudence, the destroyer -of 
- courage, and the occasioner of in- 
— fatuation, the bereaver of virtue. 
__ Who has pronounced such a source 
>, of venom to be the highest good? 
| — Again, it is said,—Store up wealth 
* against adversity, and disburse 
= wealth to-guard your wife, and give 
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E. i The gracefully streamlined 1955 Hindusthan 
“Landmaster” has rightly climbed into the posi: 
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cially designed for Indian motoring conditions. 
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| Fiat the “New 1100” is not only new in styling and performance 
| | but new in comfort, too. 
E The interior is more roomy—with large window area—to enable 
` . * five persons to travel comfortavly 

| Outstanding features include: streamlined body styling; cushioned ride 
through double-action, telescopic shock absorbers; 
excellent roadability due to low centre of gravity and front and 

rear stabilizer bars; brilliant acceleration; unitized body 
EC . Construction; and more miles per gallon. You get 
Nardi more value, more comfort, more pleasure from the “New 1100." 
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The Portable for office 


and home.” Ideal for ` 
travelling. No other machine 
is at the same time so light, 
so conveniently small and yet 
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an office typewriter. 
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* The Beauty 


Spirit of 


IE * The Magic Symbols à 


Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal. 
© June 19,1955 ~~ 


like a huge emerald; by moonlight 
it becomes a sheet of silvery rip-. 
ples; on a moonless night, with 
white and ‘green lights reflected in ~ 
its waters, it becomes a pool of 
mystery. 


* à 


It is generally imagined that 
lovers of Nature come to such- 
beauty spots. Such a “lover of 
nature” thinks that a capacity to 
admire Nature should be attribut- 
ed to him. He would lose caste if 
he did not make that claim. He 
arrives at the summit of such a 
mountain and utters such phrases 
as: “Ah! How wonderful!" with the” 
air.of one whose one aim in life 
.has been to live in tune with Na: 
ture. But he immediately rushes 
of to play billiards or bridge ina 
room laden with alcohólic fomes. 


SERAY 














t e trees to the left. Silence reigns 


He rit of beauty. Again, when I see 
ee the ever-changing, mood. of the 
ZEN aini "Tal Lake, I feel a curious 
‘sense’ ‘of romantic mystery coming 
over me. In sunlight it ecinilintest 

























The Himalayas 


— — My YOUNG FRIEND, 





[E HIMALAYAS, which 
spread out in all directions, 
are, if anything, all beauty. 
From a high crag which, now pro- 
| . pery. levelled, bears the name of 
M Vyas Giri, I can have a look 
E lat: the 8000- feet. China Peak in 
E - front, the serpentine road winding 
^ . down to the plains and the roof- 
Fa و‎ -tops of Naini Tal nestling among 


DAS 


m the hill-tops; the pine-trees 

vay in the breeze; the valleys 
Br: ۶0۶ھ0٦‎ out towards the. plains. The 
ا‎ on which snow sleeps; eter- 
ally is partially covered by dis- 


ant clouds. — CNET 


- i At such a time I capture the spi- 


er 
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the moth-eaten - 
print of the “Thames below Twink- 


the wings to open spaces and 
scented forests. 


Later on in life, when I came to- 
live in the midst of natural beau- 


ties, in forests, by the sea-side, un- _ 


der the star-strewn skies at night, - 


I realised what I had. felt. when I 
used to gaze at 


enhor". I was sensing the beau- 
tiful and I knew that beauty was 
not in Nature herself. It was in 
the seeing eye or the spirit. 


2 s 


This urge to perceive and feel 


beauty is not merely an urge; it is 
the very breath of life. It is also a 
strange power which normally 


.ebbs and flows according to a law . 


of its own. It has nothing to do 


with health or comforts; not even - 
with illness or distress. Sometimes, _ 


* 


assume new ^ 


work has 7 
charm and pleasures no edge. I. 


I find life dreary; 


am in a mood heavy as lead. 


Suddenly, “against this murky 
background flashes the spirit of 
beauty. Flowers 
colours; hill-tops, a new radiance. 
I feel a yearning, painful as a stab, 


but inexpressibly delightful. It 

ends in rapture. I feel like sing- ~ 
ing all my way, joyously, like a _ 
lark, and the world moves to the m 


rhythm of my song. Tken I know _ 
that the spirit of 0 is stirring, 
within me. 


On the other Hand, I do Sate 


necessarily catch the spirit we 


^" 


* 


beauty when I am successful, pros - | 


\ 4 


* o. 


es f. 
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This *lover of Nature" puts him- 
self to this trouble because he be- 
lieves that to admire Nature is 
generally accepted as.a character- 
istic of a cultured man. When he 
returns home, he hangs landscapes 
on the walls of.his house for guests 
to admire and for him to proclaini 
the price he has paid for them. If 
the natural scenery depicted in such 
pictures is of a sensational or pic- 
turesque kind, he feels happy that 
his claim té culture has been fully 
established. The fact, however, is 
that he has no true capacity to ad- 
mire Nature. It only exists in the 
man who is gifted with a sensitive 
imagination and the gift to trans- 
fer his emotions to things of 
Nature. 


I loved an old print of a painting, 
—an heirloom—under which was 
printed: “Thames below Twink- 
In 1907 when I moved to 
Bombay I carried the print to the 
foul-smelling rooms of Anantwadi 
and Pimpalwadi. It continued to 


‘hang on a wall in my room till it 


was eaten up by moths. 


In my early days of struggle, this 
faded print made me feel that my 
life was worth living. After a 
tiresome day—and that was 7 

—īI gazed fondly at the river, the 


‘grass on its banks, the lovely trees 


and the distant sky. They gave 
wings to my imagination. I forgot 
for a while the filthy crowded 
chawl, the small , room which I 
shared with three or four compa- 
nions, and the sordid mattress on 


‘which I sat. I was duae wafted on 
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inteileetual pro- . 


the funda-.: 
mental aspiration which has estab- : 


I feel for the - 
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the trees which are already familiar : 


to me. Iam moved by an intricate 
pattern of leaves, or ihe distant 
sound of a ringing bell. I feel an 
exquisite pain. 'Then ! know - that 
I am in the region of beaviy where 
Soe mind nor matter rules. 


with he ا‎ mind 
the product of any 
cess; no amount of reasoning could 
it. It might not come 
even if I read my favourite poets; 
jt never comes when 1 use my 
reasoning powers. 


It is nee 


And sometimes it does come 
when I am thinking out some ab- 
struse problem, but not as a part 
of it. Then I can almost sense it 


.is coming by a sound, or sight or 


an idea. And I leave all that I am 

doing and try to capture the 

spirit. 
This is not an emotion and is not 


alloyed with pleasure. It is a ra- 
diation of the spirit; 


lished contact with the source from 
which it springs. 
moment that I am in the presence 
of God. 


2 ` f 


I found, however, one danger in 


pursuing this mood. When such 
an experience is repeated, we are. 
driven.to seek it again and again, . 


as do the poets. For, they are deli- 


cate instruments which can easily ' 
and often catch }the spirit of © 


B 
۲ 
B 


produce 


13 


On the contrary. 
ai such times, it seems to fly away 
from me. I have seen many success- 
ful men: many men rolling in 
riches, many fiushed with the 


‘triumph of victory; but I have not 


found in them the power to cap- 
Music 
has no meaning for them; poetry 
does not thrill them; they do not 


- feel the harmony in the world; nor 
are. they aware of the wonderful 


visions which surround them. 
I am sure some of you would 


say that this is fantastic, but it is 


not so. If the spirit of beauty is 
not awakened in us, it only shows 
that we have been unable to out- 
grow our lower mind or that we 
are slaves to that ruthless tyrant, 
which only 
reasons, calculates, manoeuvres or 
seeks ends. 


* 


-In spite of materialists who make 


- the world hideous by insisting that 


we are no more than insecis, the 
spirit of beauty has no physical 
As I said before, it has 


piness; certainly not with robust 
health. It does not. desert me 
—when I am unwell. It defies the 


-laws which govern the body and 


the mind. When the spirit of: 
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` beauty comes to me like an angel | 
and touches me with the tip of its ; 
world is. 


ethereal wings, the 
changed. I gaze enraptured at the 


— sweeping mountain-tops. I enjoy 
_ the fresh lines of the. branches of 


$ 


perous or happy. 


ture the spirit of beauty. 


` the thinking mind, 


~ V Pw ۹ d $^ 


` basis. 
-nothing to do with success or hap- 


» 22 


praises = these 
brought him happiness. And what _ 
These - 


fi 13 
chanting the 


more can one wish for? 
have become the symbol of beauty, 


the’ experience of which has be-  ~ 


HS 


come a settled frame of mind with 


him. He is right. Beauty is the 


living testimony of God. That iS 
why when on mountain-tops or in 


whole 


vast spaces the presence of God is 
felt, transfiguring one’s 
existence. = 


* 


I have no patience with those - 


who talk of the consoling power of 
Nature. Many poets, have sung of 
it. But most people who come to 
the Himalayas for a holiday play 


golf, attend bridge- parties or ride . 
horses and never feel this. power. 
There is no greater agony than _ 


even when surrounded by natural. 


beauty the spirit loses the power 
to produce this aspiration. There 


is nothing more distasteful than to _ 


see on the heights of Badrinath 
saffron-robed : 


the Uttar Kashi 


sadhus snarling at each other for ~ 


an anna's worth of food. 


Perception of beauty, therefore, . 
depends not upon the natural - 
beauty which surrounds us, but up- - 


on the presence and the power of- 
„the fundamental aspiration. We _ 


may nourish the aspiration by a. 
study of beautiful things. We - 
might train it to remain with-us s 





for some time, once.it has been - 
evoked. We may strengthen it us 
keeping in constant sympathy with ~ 
the desde of nature: But its | 


~ 


Qus وج‎ 
: 7 
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heauty. But it is difficult to keep 
the instrument in trim, and when 
1: is out of order, the natural tend- 
ency is to send the mind in pur- 
suit of it. But the mind thus goad- 
ed is powerless; it is not made for 
this end; and its attempt will end 
by a feeling of pessimism or frus- 
iration creeping over it. The mind 
can never capture beauty. It is 


‘the aspiring spirit. alone that can 


find it. 


If the spirit has to pursue 
beauty, the mind has to. be kept 
quiet; all that it can possibly do 
is to enlist the services of the 
imagination and envisage as best 
as it can some picture of ineffable 
heauty. 

We must train the mind, and 
ihrough the mind the imagination, 
to pass. from beautiful things to 
beautiful ideas; from beautiful 
ideas to beautiful lives; from beau- 
tiful lives to beauty in one's life 
and experience, til we reach 
Absolute Beauty. 

Temporary experiences will then 
be related to that picture, held in 
the imagination. As the picture 
continues to grow in vividness, the 
aspirations would become stabil- 
ised. 

Once I asked -Krishna Prem, the 


‘Englishman, who at one time was 


a professor of English and is ‘now 


. a Sadhu, how he likes the daily 


worship of Sri Krishna in the 
wilderness a few miles away from 
Almora. He answered that the 
ceremonials of bathing the image, 


preparing food and offering it, 
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» 
and the prayer has been heard and . 
answered. M 


When I am alone, quiet and 
patient, I enter into an all-embrac- - 
ing calm. Then I live in the 
beauty that lies in the stream that 

makes the music, or the birds that. 
twitter in ancient trees, or in the 
vast spaces on every side or in the - 
stream which spreads out at my 
feet. E: 
















The tree, the cloud, the flower, 
the stream which give us this _ 
mysterious satisfaction are but — 
magic symbols of the beauty that 3 
lies within. It is there, real, insis- 
tent, undeniable. It is a symbol 
of Reality. If once the spirit of 
beauty is captured, the gates of 
Life: Divine are opened and not 
even death can close them. 






























Yours sincerely, E 


وسیہجسیسژ سے 








Therefore it seems to me 











ay —Goethe. 


| To E of God and Nature as of different things, is 
ue as difficult and dangerous as if we think separatelu of the 
7 Neither can we have the knowledge 
m E - of the soul without the meditation of the body, nor of God 
/ EU as. ` unless we understand Nature. 
“absurd to accuse, those of absurdity who by a highly philo- | 
Hence argumentation unite God wiih the world. 


l4 


source and strength are both de- 
rived from the spirit within: 


In this age of speed, however, we 
neglect the spirit. Daily news- 
papers, four-hourly doses of radio 
and the half-hourly ‘hellos’ of the 
telephone, drive us to seek excit- 
ing and sensational pleasures. We 
seek amusement instead of beauty. 
We are afraid of being alone. The 
fundamental aspiration is naturaily 
stifled. . Himalayas or no Hima- 
layas, we do not feel the spirit of 
beauty. Naturally, we find no 
God. | 


- . If, therefore, we want beauty in 
` life, not only in our own, but in 
that of the world as a whole, we 

| must at all costs learn some time 


— Or the other to be alone with Na- 
—- ture and with ourselves, when we 


can give time for our aspirations 
` to rise and to raise us from our 
Sordid day-to-day existence. 


(pes ' Often I live without this aspira- 
Bn! Eton: Sometimes I am overpowered 
M it. But on many occasions, I, 
have a prayed, for it in all humility. 


٦ + 
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. body and the soul, 


5 a - 
EM 






o" 
Sri Chaitanya 


id 
It should be imbued with the E 
desire of cultivating a friendly - 
feeling for Sri Krishna. The high- Ee 
est form of devotion to Hrishi- - 
kesh, the Lord of all senses, ‘con: - 
sists in rendering Him services - 
with  steadfest attachment by: 
means of all the spiritval senses - 
and fixing on His Lotus Feet ES. 
purified mind  divested of a 
mental and physical worldly ores 2 


The supreme Lord Sri Krishna A 
is Adhokshaja, i.e., He reserves the 
prerogative of not being exposed S 
or subject to human senseexperi- 
ence. میں‎ NA 

Hence, the supreme | and funda- 
























causeless and unhampered — dero. E 
tional service to the Lotus Feet of . 
the Absolute Person Adhoksha fan 
by which the soul eni the 2 
Eternal Bliss. . Er. 

Both abstinence from mundane 
enjoyment and ‘Transcendentz 1 | 
Knowledge regarding the Absolute. 
Person automatically. spring un j n 
no time in the heart of a de rotee | 
from unalloyed devotion e! OF the . 


e وڈ‎ 
١,2 


Diss Lord 7 









^ ۸ 
— him three things at a time, 
viz., satisfaction, nourishment and 
appeasement of hunger: so where 
a person is a genuine devotee, he 
must be imbued with three things 
simultaneously, viz, (a) a stead- 
fast attachment for Sri Krishna 
(b) a definite realisation of the 
irue nature of Sri Krishna, Jiva 
and Maya and their inler-relation- 
ship and (c) a corresponding de- 
tachment from all. matters or 
affairs that do not concern Krish- 
na or Krishna-Bhakti. 


Pure devotion, therefore, con- 
sists in the devotional culture to- 
wards the realisation of Krishna 
and Krishna-Prema by means of 


' the mind and all the physical 


senses, aiming at the giatification 
of Spiritual Senses of Sri Krishna. 


Be it remembered that service 


. ^ 4to Sri Krishna should be rendered 


for His Own sake and pleasure. It 
should be free from all other de- 


sires and unenveloped by Karma 


(Fruitive action) and Jnana (Gno- 
sticism). 
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S. Radhakrishnan 
RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 


HE WORLD is becoming a 
small place to live in due 
to the advance of technology 
and communications. We do not 
live any more in separate worlds. 
Asia and Africa cannot advance 
materially without the technologi- 
cal aid from the West. And the 
— — West cannot sustain itself without 
=~ tbe commodities and raw mate- 
~ rials which the other parts of the 
world give. 





There is another phenomenon— 
the highly destructive weapons 
which nature has placed in our 
— - hands. It is a challenge to us. If 
» the challenge is accepted, it will 
T be pleasant. If that is thrown 
~~~ away, then there will be disaster. 
~ It is stated that the forces of na- 
> ture are controlled to such an ex- 
m tent that they may soon be able 
ہا"‎ destroy two-thirds of the world 
d^ —by pressing a button. These forces 
~ if rightly controlled, will enable damental unity can be regarded as 
us to bring about ali world beyond enduring unless it is able to sus- 
the dreams of mankind. If abused, tain itself as certain fundamental 
it will lead to chaos. + spiritual values. | 


"The challenge to us is. how we In India we have the tradition ^ 
= ean get this world which is unified of studying all religions:so as to 5 
| physically, politically and econo- promote harmony. When we say 
~ —mically, unitied psychologically we should study the different re- 
I and -spiritually too. No fun- ligions, we do not suggest that any _ 
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appeal. Religions 
There should be: 


a religious ex 


If you open the Brah- .- 


religion that makes for disintegra- _ 
tion has no 
must conquer. 
Spiritual unity of the world. That - 
is the problem facing us. + 


It is wrong to imagine that sci- | 
ence is opposed to religion. It is — 
an unfortunate impression and an 
untrue one. In all the history of - 
the world, wherever | 
thesis had to be sustained, it was © 
sustained by the spirit and method ~ 
Of science. 
masutra, you will find it asking _ 
you to find out the ultimate real- _ 
ity. You are called upon to make ~ 
an empirical survey of the facts ' 
of the world. It is a qualitative _ 
change to go from the merely.ra- 
tional to the truly spiritual. The : 
mind that split the atom is supe- ~ 
rior to the atom itself. Service 
to truth is service of God. The - 
late Prof. Einstein looked on the 
world by the order, the beauty, 
and the pattern of it and he was 
impressed by the greatness of the 
spirit which was responsible for : 
the greatness of this universe. 


When we grow from  intellec-. 
tuality to spirituality, it is not - 


merely growing in the same direc- _| 
tion, but growing in another direc | 
tion. It is to become qualitatively __ 


different. We are to be re-born 1٦ 
this world. "That constitutes the LU 
reality of religion. From the be- aw 


ginnings of history till today we © 
have been laying the. greatest 3t 
‘stress on ‘this. _qualitative change `. 1 


to be brought about in man. A s 
man who' 0 to conquer hima ای‎ 





indulge in. 
and religious - 


Every ` 
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one should capitulate or compro- 
mise. God's wisdom is found 
scattered and it is essential for us 
to listen to it. The scientific spirit 
calls for an open mind, tolerance 
and humanistic attitude. We ask 
for understanding of one another, 
because much of the troubles of 
the world are due to misunder- 
sianding. If people 
sectional disputes 
rivalry, they will play into the 
hands of the enemies of religion. 
If religions are able to give of 
their best, it will be possible to 
give this groping world in search 
of a soul, a lead. 


The increasing spirit of mate- 
rialism is an indication to the re- 
ligious leaders that they have to 
search within themselves to find 
out what is lacking in so far as 
their religious attitude is concern- 
ed. We have to take into account 
the. fact that any religion will lose 
its hold if it is not able to have 
the allegiance of the common peo- 
ple who are exposed to new 
thoughts, criticism, etc. 
religion must address itself crea- 
tively to the task of reorientating 
itself so as to make it relevant to 
the new forces that happen to be 


at work at the present day.» Such - 


forces are the spirit of science, 
spirit of humanism and spirit of 
world unity. We cannot ask the 
people to accept incredible dogmas 
or outdated propositions. It is 
essential for the religions to ad- 


‘dress themselves to the task of 


removing the inhumanities. Any 
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creeds, ‘dogmas étc, but on the S 
fundamental test viz. realization - 
of the Supreme, then we are re 


born. 


We cannot say that we haved 
any particular. monopoly in Hine 
duism so far as this is con- 
cerned. 11ھ‎ religions have in them ` 
the potency to make their adher- 
ents grow to the highest neige 
Mankind seems _ 
somehow to have become ihe vic- 
tims of intolerance, violence and | 
cruelty and the best among us are 
perverted. What is necessary is a qe 
self-searching of our hearts and 
minds. 


[Condensed from his 


address at E 
Bangalore.] o 


of humanity. 


۱ self is greater than the man who 


conquers the world.- It is not by 


intellect, learning and study, but 


by something else by which we 
will be able to discover ourselves. 


` Tt is the re-birth of the individual 


that constitutes the aim of a true 
Unless you change 
and unless there is in that a change 
'of your consciousness, you cannot 
regarded as, worthy of the 


It is clear that all religions are 
in experience. Religions 


ES d 


“individual. 


` be 
` Kingdom of God. 
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` — rooted 


`` ask us to test theories by experi- 


That quality of God-realiza- 


not proceed on 


= 


— Genuine morality is preserved only in the school of 
E. ~ adversity; a state of continuous prosperity may easily 
; E. ء202 و‎ a quicksand to 6۰ 


— Schiller. 
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“Reo the woodpecker es his success to the fact that 
8ت‎ uses his head and keeps pecking away until he finishes 


` —Coleman Cox. 
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' . tion „was, found in the Rishis of 
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COLONIALISM AND-PORCUPINES — 





IN THIS twentieth century 
1 iwe have to- witness à para-' 

dox, indeed. Everywhere 
people clamour for “freedom”, 
"human dignity", but at the same 
time these very people do not want 
to give freedom to the nations who 
demand it. Everywhere people 
clamour- about the “desire to live 
in peace”, “to co-operate in the in- 
ternational field”, and “to see 
world brotherhood come true.” 
However, at the same time, we are 
witnesses of colonial domination 
in various parts of the world. 


These two matters are incom- 
patible. “You cannot believe in 
freedom, and deny freedom",—a 
man of letters once warned. The f 
conceptions of peace and colonial 7 
domination cannot go hand in A i 
hand. It is one or the other: it is People wonder which way to go | 


either peace without colonial do- after being confronted with. بات‎ E 
mination, or colonial domination à bare fact! > 

without peace. He who wants to . vous theories ‘have been 
wed peace to colonial domination brought up and have become a 
aba کت‎ the mont EE matter of\academic debate; how- _ 
IW. ever, people forget, to pay due at- | 
he is in conflict with the law of tention to the surroun dings an 7 : 
nature. However, strange though draw the analo gy from it. . SU 
it may be, people still try to put. پت یں‎ 





this paradox, which runs counter ` Once, one stone-cold. night, a i 
to the law of nature, into effect! flock of porcupines gg mme 3 
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peace in- 


; 
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Peace will be 


valry, mutual distrust, tension, 
armament race, cold war and may 


gone. 

This is the wise simile 
simple story about a flock 
cunines on a cold evening! 

Do all nations want 
deed? If so, do away with 
kinds of colonial domination. Do 
away with all kinds of bondage 
today rather than tomorrow. Give 
to every nation on the surface of 
this earth full independence and 
sovereignty and don’t retard them 
by pettyfoggery of any kind, or 
even by using bombs and dyna- 
mite. Because Independence and 
Sovereignty will at long last break 
through. They will crush all kinds 
of obstacles, they will break out 
through all kinds of wrappings, be- 
cause they are the offspring of the 
Law of Nature. Grant independ- 


of the 
of por- 


all 


ence as soon as possible, then enter ` 


into an international co-operation 


on the basis of equality; that 7 
put into effect an international co: 


operation where there is no distri- 
mination of any kind—on the basis 
of equal; value, equal rank, n 
prestige, without discrimination ~ 
of colour of the skin, or religious | 
belief, political ideology, standard 
of civilization or social system. - 


'[From his address during the Ninth 


Anniversary Celebration of Indonesian 
Independence. ] 


‘be shooting war. 


20° 


with ‘cold in a zoo. Because of 
their being cold, they jostled each 
other in search of warmth. . How- 
ever, as they jostled too roughly, 
they pricked one another with 
their prickles; they felt pain and 
parted. Then, however, they grew 
cold again, and jostled again. 
Again they were pricked by one 
another’s prickles, again they part- 
ed, again they grew cold, again 
they jostled....this process of go- 
ing away and approaching one an- 
other continued on and on, until 
at last they found the most appro- 
‘priate distance among them; every- 
one of them got the warmth need- 
ed without pricking one another! 


"This is a simple story indeed, 
but the simile goes deep. Too 
close international relations, from 
which interference with the inter- 
al affairs of one or the other na- 
tion may ,ensue, may lead to colo- 


nial domination. 


-And colonial domination means 
a dangerous stab into the body of 
the dominated. Where life is im- 
perilled, resistance according to 
the law of nature, ensues. Then 
peace will be gone. 


On the other hand, international 


relations which are too wide apart 


and where people face one another 
like strangers, will cause a chain 


— reaction: trains of thought that 


are too wide apart, misunderstand- 
ing, misconception, prejudice, ri- 


4 





Culture is quiet, it is. restrained, it is tolerant : 
| ` Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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Kabirdas 


i His doctrine of creation comes _ 
nearer to Hindu idea, though there - 
is no consistency in it. The Hindus: | 
believe that there was Aum in the - 
beginning and from it everything - 
was created. .Kabir says "In. the à 
first beginning ~ there was thought: 
the second that appeared wag: a. 
"665107" therefor. Brahma, 
Vishnu, 8 and Shakti hen oP 
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KABIR'S TEACHINGS 


= HE Bijaka and the Amar 
Î i Mula .contain the religious 
i thought, philosophy and 
ritual of Kabirpanth. 
teachings and philosophy are per- 
meated out and out by Hindu 
thought and philosophy. Only on 
the surface some dissimilarities 
are observed. The picture is the 
same, but the colouring is difrer- 
ent and suitable to the times. 
He believed in .the inexorable 
Law of Karma. He says, "On ac- 
count of Karma, one appears in 





‘the womb.” He shares with Hindu- 


ism this belief in the theory of 
transmigration of souls. “I was 
in immobile and mobile creatures, 
in worms and in moths, I passed 
through many births of various 
Again “Through  wan- 
derings and error man comes 
again to his house (body); the 
soul plays. in many forins—in vari- 
ous gar . He taught that there 
is one God. "He is one; there is 
.no second. Rama, Khuda, Shakti, 
Shiva are one: tell me, pray, how 
will you distinguish them? By the 


one name I hold fast: this Kabir ٍ 
proclaims, aloud.” The Upanishads 


emphasize the same—God is one, 


sages call Him by different names. 
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shanti diime rakho juise ` nirmal i Es 
Ganga pani.” Again “Jhutenko 
Saheb kaise bhete” (Ylow will the | 
wicked see God?) E> 


Kabir was undoubtediy a foL 
lower of Sri Shankara’s Advaita . 
philosophy. Amar Afula says: : 
“Purusha appearing before me | 
(Kuber) in the Satya loka. said. | 
‘Kuber, you and I are one, enter _| 
tain no thought of duality. All ` 
creation is delusion. Beside me, | 
there is no second. Gods, men ~ 
and sages are all involved in this” 
delusion’.” So he believed in Maya 
and Advaita. 


His ideas on salvation, heaven _ 
and hell are strongly coloured by _ 
Hinduism. The observances by _ 
the Kabirpanthis of the ceremonies _ 
—initiation, arati (waving of _ 
lights), Mahaprasad (receiving the _ 
holy food from Guru)—have Hindu 
resemblance. Receiving the betel 
leaf (symbol for salvation), from | 
the Guru, breaking the cocoanut — 
(symbol for freedom from sin) - 
and the guidance of Guru are m. 
portant aspects of the Kaàbirpanth. | 
Maybe, these three form the Tri- ` 
nity of the Kabirpanth, because, all 
religions which are influenced Dy 
Hinduism, — Buddhism, Jainism AA 
Christianity—h ave the idea of Tri- © 
nity. It is an entirely Aryan phig کچ‎ 
losophical aspect. | 


EE 






























Hinduism is the mighty and. 
magnificent Ganga; “Buddhism, 








Jainism, Christianity, Kabirpanth ” 
and other sects in Hinduism | are 2 


In the | 


— — Kabir preached Bhakti Marga or 
P. | Nama Marga, and condemned re- 


He says “Devotion, sacrifice, ro- 
4 sary, piety, pilgrimage, fasting and 
; E alms, nine Bhaktis, the Vedas, the 
f .. Book (Quran), all these are cloaks." : 


Kabir emphasized only one form 


“K heti karo Hari 


The rigour of the 
caste was 50 crushing in those da ays 
that all the Hindu reformer-saints 
incessant crusade 
against ‘it, and Kabir was no ex- 
option... He advocates Satsang (as- 
نے‎ with saints) and the ne- 


* 


E of having a Guru. The 
akti Marga preaches the same. 
He. x "preaches righteousness, the 


ving a ‘moral life and. renouncing 
lonour, pride etc. to enable a man 
“Kama krodha 
| a EXER وف‎ guna 07 {Daya -her pobe tributaries] 


M $935.* 


E 
E 
3 Kabir hated  idolatry. 
Vedas, the Upanishads and in 

the earlier literature of the Aryans, 
A idolatry finds no place. He says, 
Bs *O mind, you make your Gods and 
- Goddesses and Kill living creatures 
— to make offerings to them." How 
— similar to the teachings of Shri 
— 2888۲8, the founder of Lingayat 
Dharma! The Lingayst Dharma 
is another bright facet of Hindu- 
ism, like the Kabirpanth. 


E 
E: 


E - 


` ligious ceremonies, asceticism etc. 


; uet e of Bhakti—remembering 


God's 
oo _ (Rama ’s) name with great. love. 
1 “Nama nirantar sar" (God's name 



















3 - is the essence). 


se! 


2 ! ed | namaki". 


re ‘Kabir does not give any import- 
28 Ice to caste. 


ای 
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y - carried on an 


i  to*obtain salvation. 
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MANAGING THE MIND. 


hurt less by the inevitable stresses. 
and strains of everyday, modern. 

life; he will be more elastic, more _ 
517 


But one very important thing - 
must be recognized. about your - 
philosophy of life. You must be. 
You must recognize 
that your best guarantee of ob- 
taining the things you want in this 
world, of exercising your values, 
is by fighting for the privilege of ` 
others to do the same thing, even 
though their values are not your 


values. | 
Being  intellectually objective, A 
having good elastic values that 


are not broken into pieces every ; 
time something goes wrong, and 
being emotionally stable so that 
emotion can be controlled and 
limited, means that you have ai 
philosophy of life, that you are 
mature, that you are not blown 
about by the wind of every cir- X 
cumstance. It means also that you ~ 


-are working for the .welfare of 


others as they are working for د‎ 
yours. : = 
There are lots of PIS and 


placid people. wno say, “Me? Huh, - 
کات‎ Emotion 
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-unselfish. 


must - 


-I never get 







“| O EVERY one of us a phi- 
“|| losophy of life is important 
“=! and essential, because it is 
the blueprint of all our intellec- 
tual and physical activity, or 
should be. Some people have fine- 
sounding philosophies, but do not 
practise what they preach. 

The purpose of a philosophy of 
life is to train our brains so that 
we will do the things we want to 
(lo, and to control our emotions 
so that we will be happier. 


The world is a changing place. 
All the things in it are changing 
all the time. If we have values 
that are fixed and rigid, or assume 
that the world is fixed and rigid, 


we are not being intellectually 
objective; we are not being ma- 
ture. In order to use emotional 


energy productively, we 
have energy outlets. An energy 
- outlet, if it is a good one, is a plan 


for the use of emotion toward a. 


desired end. Emotion will run 
wild if you are not prepared for 
it. It will be like a bull in a china 
shop. The person with a working 
philosophy of life, one that en- 
ables him to be happier and heal- 
thier, despite the inevitable pains, 
frustrations ‘and conflicts, will be 


\ 
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situations that affect us too power- 


fully, that it is unwise not to let ` 


go. Emotion results from the re- 
lease of energy, and that energy 
will serve us, or itself. Usually, 
we can channel it to our own ad- 
vantage, if we are prepared, if we 
know in advance how ws want to 
use it, and how we can use it. But 
that means that we must manage 
our minds, for i we don't. Cmo- 
tion will manage them. 


21 


never gets the better of me. You 


"never see me go off the deep end. 


No, sir.” These are the sad peo- 
ple who are slowly stewing in 
their own emotional juices, and 
those are no.mean juices. They 
are able to do things that gastric 
They can cause 
ulcers that will eat right through 
the wall of the stomach, causing 
perforation and peritonitis! 
"There is no one who does not 


. juices can't do. 


i y 





a YT euis 
Be Happier, 


[Condensed frorn 
Healthier.] 


« 


A-famous editor once received a letter from a iady 
who was worried about how to get her church out of some 


financial difficulties. They had tried everything, she wrote: 
festivals, fairs, mock marriage, suppers and socials. 


Now 
what should they do to keep their church from disbanding? 
, “Why not try, religion?” the famous editor replied. 

It’s much the same with the world today. Many are 
‘worried as to how they are going to keep modern civiliza- 


tion from splitting into fragments. And so they are trying — 


everything: social reform, economic planning, new forms 


E and systems of government, various psychological methods, 


et cetera, et cetera. | | 


Many of these are good in themselves and will help a 
great deal. But they seem to have missed the one thing 
"needed to make everything else work: the bringing of God 
-and His love into all phases of human life. Some may say 


that selfless love by itself will not solve many of the prob- . 


lems that presently beset us. But it has also been pointed 
out that without that love none of those same problems can 


`, be solved. © . | if 


fy 
ھ‎ 
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times. We all are confronted with 





Te À 
—Bhavishyottara 3 
country of which the 


speaking 


southern boundary was: Comorin — 


according to thean- ` 


or Kumari, 


cient and classical Tamil grammar y 


Tolkappiyam. 


It is said that the Bastern Ghats | l 


م 


on this side along with their cur- 
ves, heights and falls appear like 


the serpent Adisesha and the, | 
seven hills of Tirupati are its - 


That is why Tiru- 


seven hoods. 
malai is called Seshachala. 

The Puranic legends say that : 
Vishnu by his own choice came 
down to stay here for the benefit. . 


of humanity. This place is one y 


3a 


of the most famous and lead- 
ing pilgrim centres in South India: 

The legend of how Lord. Venka- _ 
tesa Shrinivasa came to reside on _ 


the Seshachala Hill is repeated in ^ 
numerous Puranas. Extracts و‎ à 
twelve Puranas have been pulls 


ne 


Uttara; 255. 


y "4 






ed in 2 volumes as Shri Venkata: 

chala-Mahatmyam. | 
Padma Purana; 

states that once Manu performed: _ 


a sacrifice. A dispute arose among _ 
the scholars collected there re 
garding \ the . supremacy among - 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. The 
task of finding: it out was en- 
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TIRUPATI 
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“At Venkatachala, Hari in ihe 
form of the Jnana Varalia first re- 
sided with Mother Earth. At inis 
very place now abides Sri Venka- 
tesa, the highest, along with Vai- 
kuntha and embraced by his 
consort Lakshmi. This is the same 
pure Brahman which. has assumed 
the auspicious Saguna form and is 
the Lord of Creation, protection 
and destruction of the universe.” 
3 IRUPATI is situated in the 

Chandragiri Taluk of the 
j Chitoor District. Tirupati 
town is 90 miles from Madras and 
about six miles from the Renigunta 
junction in the Southern Railway. 
It is accessible from the South via 
Katpadi. 

Tirupati town is at the foot of 
the hill which contains the famous 
Venkatesa temple. The sacr ed 
spot on the hill about 2,800 feet 
above sea level is known as Tiru- 
malai. The hill forms part of the 
Eastern Ghats and is also known 
as Venkatachala and Seshachala. . 

Tirupati, the name of the Ven- 
katesa shrine on the hill also, is 
known in Tamil literature as Ven- 
gadam. It was considered as the 





northern boundary of the Tamil 
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Shrinivasa with Lakshmi on- his 
chest and thereafter remained . 
buried under the earth. Years .. 
thereafter, the cows of a local king . - 
used to come here, milked of their _ 
own accord. and returned home 
The king came to know of it, 
discovered the under ground form _ 
of Lord Shrinivasa and placed the _ 
Lord in the now famous Shrine at 
Tirupati. 

The local king who found out 


the underground icon of Lord 
Shrinivasa, it is said, was King 
Tondaman. It appears that in 


spite of the legendary character of -. 
the story, this Tondaman was a _ 
historical person and ir adition _- 
places him between the Vikram 1 
and the Saka eras ie. between 57 — 
B.C. and 78 A.D. ; 

The Prabandha of Four Thou- 
sand which celebrates the 108 
places of Vaishnava worship and . 
which is the composition of the © 
Alwars, mentions Tirupati and _ 
throws considerable light on ,its " 
early. history. 

Alwars and Acharyas have sung ^ 
passionately about Venkatachala " 
and Shrinivasa who is considered. آ‎ 
to be the most lovely amenable ~ 


Vishnu. In North India, Shrini- — 
vasa is known by the name of. 1 
Balaji. Not only have they sung " 
about and had undertaken pilgri- E: 
mage of this Balaji; many of them ' 
were concerned with the develop- 8 


gna 


Shrinivasa at EE and | 
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dry. 


, kind and generous *form of Lord 


EC "carrying the Mother Earth on his 
tusk and salvaging her from the 
deep ocean. After a long time and : 


assumed the form af 
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` trusted. to sage Bhrigu. First he 
-— went to Kailasa. Nandi did not 
permit him to go in. He somehow 
secured admission but Shiva was 
sporting with his consort Parvati 
and paid no attention to Bhrigu. 
Cursing Shiva, Bhrigu came to 
Brahma. The latter did not even 
2 get up or receive hin -thinking 
that Bhrigu after all was his son. 
E Cursing Brahma too, Bhrigu came 
|. to Vishnu. The latter was fast 
` asleep. Bhrigu in anger kicked 
' him on the chest. Lakshmi who 
|. was also on the chest recelved a 
| part of the kick. 
' Vishnu got up and BEEN of 
becoming angry, inquired whether 
: there was any injury to Bhrigu's 
foot, adding that he was justified 
in kicking, as Vishnu was asleep 
and thus negligent in his duty of 
- protecting the universe! Bhrigu 
- o wasi “pleased. The print of the 
2 ` kick on the chest was preserved 
EB by Vishnu as_the Sri-vatsa sign. 
Vishnu put up with Bhrigu's in- 
- sult taking him to be a great sage 
n. 3 Lakshmi did not. As Vishnu 
` ~ was trying to shield Bhrigu, Lak- 
smi even quarrelled with Vishnu 
and left him in disgust. It is said 
that Vishnu feeling lonely in Vai- 
" kuntha, came down, of his own 
| A B after due inquiries, to this 
S . Seshachala Hill to pass his time 
Á : E First he had come 
_ here in the form of Adi Varaha 
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The processional image of Sri Ven- - 
katesa. On either side stand his 
consorts Sri Devi and Bhu Devi. 


teristic weapons of Shiva. Some go - 
to the extent of taking the deity _ 
to be the image of Hari-Hara in 
the twin form. Dr. S. Krishna: 
swami Aiyangar states: “From the | 
description by these Alwars One 
js likely to, get the general impres: : 
sion that the image described is 
the image of Hari Hara". Some 
stanzas imply Shiva alone as the 
deity, others imply even Shiva and 
Brahma as .the deity. er 
In the time of, Ramanuja the 
Saivites preferred a claim to the 
image as being the form -of Shiva 
and claimed that it was .a Salva. 
temple. They had taken. possession 
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. was the famous Ramanujacharya 


who visited Tirupati several 
times, organised the worship and 


reformed the rituals of the tem- . 


ple. 
Numerous devotees including 
many kings have. effected altera- 


tions, repairs and renovations in ` 


the temple and on account of this, 
ue temple architecture has be- 
come composite. The late Chola, 
Vijayanagara and the. modern 
styles are seen side by side. The 
earliest inscription available is 
dated 790 A.D. Vengadam or Ven- 
katachala and its deity Shrinivasa 
are traditionally taken to be Swa- 
yambhu and existing from time 
immemorial. 

As right up to the Sth century 
most of the references are to the 
Hill and the deity but not to the 
temple, it is believed that upto 
that time there might have been 
a.small temple only to the deity. 
-It is said that a temple for the 


deity at Tiruchanur was built in ' 
about 826 A.D. as the Seshachala ` 


Hill temple was inaccessible to the 
devotees. About the time of Ala- 
vandar and his grandson Tiru- 
malai Nambi, in about 960 A.D., the 
Venkatachala God was. again 
brought over to the hill to:his ori- 
ginal place.. Ramanuja enlarged 
the small temple and regularised 
the rituals. کیا‎ l 

One very curious. thing about 
this Venkatachala -deity is that in 
the ancient literature the God has 
been described as one having: the 


compounded features of Shiva and . 


Vishnu. Even the Alwars have 
described him as such and attri- 
buted to him some of the charac- 
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within himself the forms of the 
other divinities of the Trinity. 
Ramanuja succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Tirupati temple as a 
Vaishnava Shrine and established 


the worship according to the Vai- | 


khanasa Agama. He repaired the 
Ananda Nilaya tower, placed a 


‘gold necklace containing the image 


of Goddess Padmavati round the 
neck of the God, and prescribed the 
upright face-mark — (Urdhva Pun- 
dra) of the camphor raixture call 


ed *Pacchai Karpuram". Ali jewels 


were to be removed on every 
Thursday, and the deity was to be 
dressed only in flowers. 

On this occasion Ramanuja also 
brought the Govindaraja image 
from Chidambaram and got it in- 
stalled in the Tirupati Town at 


the foot of the hill The young 


Chola monarch wanted to thrust 
that. image into the. sea and Ra- 
manuja rescued it. Govindaraja 
image is in a sleeping posture on 
the Ananta or the great serpent. 


Yadavaraja at the instance of Ra-. 





manuja installed it in a separate 
shrine erected inside Sri Partha- 
sarathi temple now called Sri 
Govindaraja Perumal Temple. 


The Pallavas of Kanchi (9th. 
century) the Pandyas of Madurai | 
and the kings of Vijayanagar _ 


(14th-15th centuries) were the de- 
votees of Venkatesa. In the time 


,of the Vijayanagar kings, the en- 
dowments and benefactions in- _ 


creased. The statues of Krishna- 
devaraya and: his two consorts 
Chinnadevi and Tirumaladevi are 
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which is part of the Sheshachalam 
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of the temple and disputes were 

- . going-on between the Saivites and 
the Vaishnavas in the matter of 
this temple. Yadavaraja, the local 
Ruler with his capital at Naraya- 
 navaram was approached for arbi- 
tration. He sent for Ramanuja 
from Srirangam to help him in 
deciding the question. Ramanuja 
came down as invited and the dis- 
pute was argued out in open court. 

- - The result as expected was incon- 
clusive. Ultimately the weapons 
peculiar to Shiva and Vishnu were 
placed before the Lord and after 

the doors were closed, the Lord 
was requested to assume any set 

. of weapons he chose. On the next 

— - day the Lord was seen‘with wea- 
* pons of Vishnu in his hands. One 
version is that Ramanuja intense- 

ly prayed the Lord to do so: An- 
other is that he as an Avatara of 


F- Adisesha, entered inside and plac- i 


ed.them in the hands of the Lord. 
In the famous Dwadasa Jyotir- 

, linga Stotra of Sri Shankaracharya, 
„7 there is the description of Malli- 
‘Rarjuna on the Srisaila mountain 


à 


Hills and Srisaila ‘itself is used 
i for Tirupati. 
E -Whatever the dispute, the con- 
ception of the Tirupati deity ap- 
, pears to belong to that age “when 
| the dominant feeling was not sec- 
tarian—either Saiva or Vaishnava 
—hut a period of compromise when 
"m sectarianism had to be kept under 
US control because of other enemies 
E _to overcome.” Whether the deity 
_ Was ParaSiva or Para-Vishnu— 
a this ‘Supreme. .deity did contain 
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which has escaped the iconoclas- ~ 
tic fury and retained its old and © 
pristine glory even to this day. _ 
On account of the numerous en- _ 
dowments from the rulers, nobles — 
and the general public from all —- 
over India, the estates of the | 
shrine have increased enormously.  -." 
In 1843 the East India Company __ 
divested itself of its direct mana- ~~ 
gement and handed it over to the, ~ 
head of the Hathi Ramji Mutt at ~ 
Tirumalai. In 1933 the Madras 
Legislature gave the charge to the 


Tirumalai-Tirupati  Devasthanam —. 
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The magnificent Gopurüm ‘of Sri Govindaraja Temple in Lower Tirupati. ` 


and nobles have paid their homage . 


to this temple. Raghoji Bhonsle 
made a: permanent arrangement 
for its worship and presented a 


great emerald. Rulers of Mysore 


and Gadwal also made handsome 
endowments.. The shring has re- 
mained untouched by ‘Mohama- 
dans since the time of Khilji; and 
Malik Kafur on his south journey 
seems to have taken a different 
route. The’. subsequent Muslim 
and English rulers took the tem- 
ple in their protective control. 
This is one of the rare temples 
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gold X (Kanakabhishekam). His _ 
visits. were mainly the thanks. 
giving visits whenever he’ had 
achieved something very notable 
and satisfactory. 

There is a shrine of Ramanuja 
inside the temple. Swami Pushka. 
rini lake, it is said, was Drought _ 
from Vaikuntha by Garuda for the | 
sport of Lord  Shrinivasa. It is” 
adjacent to the temple and a bath 
in it cures many evils and confers 


salvation. It is said to cure even 
madness. : 1 à 
Skanda records ihe story of © 


Dharmagupta, son of king Nanda. _ 
The latter in his, old age adopted 
an ascetic life and left the kingdom - 
to his son Dharmagupta. Once 
this Dharmagupta while hunting | 
got secluded in a forest at night. 
A lion pursued him and the king _ 
climbed. a tree. A bear also re- 
sorted to the same tree out of the - 
fear of lion who was sitting below, - 
waiting to catch the prey. The 
king and the bear agreed to re- | 
main awake in turn, each for half 
the night and permit the other to | 
sleep. First the king slept and. 
the bear protected him, remain- 
ing wakeful. In spite of the lion's 
entreaties to drop the king, the 
bear remained faithful to its pro- 
mise to the king. After midnight. 
it was the king’s turn to be a 
On 
the'lion's entreaties the faithless 
king dropped down the bear as 
prey to the lion. The- bear woke 
up, assumed the form of a yakshé r 
and cursed the king to be mad as 
a penance for his heinous anc 


fut. Ay wa be de eT Tur Xn 


A. Hundi, a great reposi- - 


"Watch over the sleeping bear. 
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` committee, which had the control 
through a commissioner appointed. 
by the Madras Government. In 
1951 the Hindu Religious and 
Charitable Endowment Act (Act 
19 of 1951) was ‘passed and the 
control was entrusted to a Board 


of Trustees. and an Executive 
Officer appointed by the State 
Government. 


Venkatesa is the family God of 
numerous families all over India 
and particularly in the South. 
Y People have great faith in the 
- « . Deity and he is the great healer of 

= -all the ills and troubles of the 
— faithful. 
— tory or Golak is placed near the 
_ Golden’ Gate, the Bangaru Vakili; 

carefully guarded by the sentries, 
in which the pilgrims place their 
offerings on he fulfilment of 
__ their vows. 
-— . In the Garbhagriha, there is the 
~ 7 image of the Deity of Lord Shrini- 
- vasa, Venkatesa or Balaji facing 

— the east, seven feet high, of black 
| Ee with four hands holding the 
conch, discus, mace and lotus. 
T ees "The image is excellent and very 
lovely and graceful. There are 
ie - three Prakarams the Mukkoti Pra- 
—. dakshini, the Vimana Pradakshini 
. and the Sampangi Pradakshini. 
r1 . Sundara Pandya (1262 A. D.) 
. gold gilted the , Kalasa on the 
. vimana, Vira x arasimha Yadava- 
j E i ` raya weighed himself in gold and 
لی‎ ^ 7 made use of it in making the tem- 
OE ` ple shrine like “the Suragiri of 
| x . of the Devas”, Krishnadevaraya 
a ^ visited Tirupati seven times. On 
Ye Us one SEHR he bathed the God in. 
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also cured sage Kasyapa of his. 
evil. Even though he had pec z p 
dies to cure king Parikshit of dit Ta 
serpent-bite of Takshaka—he did ee 
not go to cure him and on being کے‎ 
bribed by Takshaka with Jewels, 
he returned home from midway | 
and Parikshit died of the serpent- | 
bite. Any one who has remedies . 
must cure the sick and the injured NM 
till the last moment. IO p 


317: ۷ج‎ f1 


araf WIT ٭٭‎ — c FE - 
giest afew 5 


Skanda, quoting Ayurvedic $e 
tors and Vaidyas. "So. long a4 
there is even slight life the dying 
man should be treated with pro- 
per remedies; for none knows the a 
crooked ways of Kala”. Kasyapa 


‘failed in his duty and he had to 


make amends. e EE 


At the foot of the hill, there 2 
the. Kapila Tirtha also called the 
Aiwar Tirtha. The Vara 1a- 
swami Temple is in a corner of 
the Swami Pushkarini. B 23 
vinasana Tirtha is almost two — 
miles. In ‘Tirupati town — the — 
Govindaraja and the Kon : 
maswami temples are well ‘knowr B. 


miles from the town. At. TT uid j 
chanur, there is the shrine of Pad EC 
mavati, the consort of *Venkate 


The different poojas and f ue 
tivals are performed at _Tiruma alai 
according to schedules. Free D ar- 
shans are available 3 times a de 5 
For spectu Men and a 1 


7 eut. ay Nm poi 
: cm ho ا‎ 


` Kapilesvara Shrine of. Shiva is 
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Statue of Sri Krishna Deva Raya, 

ihe Vijayanagara king with his two 

consorts Chinna Devi and Tirmala 

Devi, close to the first Gopuram 
j at Tirupati. 


. criminal breach of trust and faith- 


lessness. His retired father Nan- 
da was informed about this. Ulti- 
mately they found out the Swami 
Pushkarini lake and after a bath 
in it, it is said, Dharmagupta was 
cured of his madness which was 
due to the fact that 


CATS HALT ARH E XS AAT = 
_ —Skanda. 


“he had dropped” on ftne ground 


ihe bear which was quietly and 


confidently sleeping, placing. its 
head and shoulders, in the king’s 


lap. n 
A pilgrimage to Venkatachala 


ang a bath- Hn Swami BUSHEL 
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40 days from the | 
day in March; ` 
9 days m 


the whole- 


4 “Ws 
We 
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Nityotsava for 
Telugu new year's 
and Brahmotsava for 
Asvayuja Navaratra. 
other monthly and 

tivals are held. 


The first verse 


Numerous 
annual fes. 


of Ramanuja's 


Sribhashya is a prayer to Shri 
nivasa. 
HARTA AC TART iced tc 


5118811771+ 11 ei | 
arr ferr Y 7 2 TS 
dq TH TEHT si si TRU TiS 


“May my intellect assume the 
form of Bhakti in Shrinivasa, the 
highest Brahman, revealed in the 
Vedanta; the God who creates, 
protects and destroys 
universe with sportive ease, and 
who has taken a. vow to protect all 
creatures who seek him". 
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pilgrims have to pay special fees 
and get receipts from officers. 
The Devasthanam Committee 
and now the Board of Trustees 
are making great endeavours to 


. improve the amenities and conve- 


nience of the visitors. 

Tirumalai Tirupati Devastha- 
nam maintains the Sri Venkates- 
vara Oriental Research Institute, 
2 ‘high schools, 2 elementary 
schools, an orphanage, a Pathsala, 
Sri Venkateswara College, a poor 
home, a museum, and the trans- 
port service. 

The hil is held in high esteem 


and reverence. No shoes are 
worn on the hil. Flowers are 
all meant for the deity. Smoking, 


intoxicants, and 
food are avoided. 
Vasantotsava is held for 3 days 


non-vegetarian 


(13th to 15th Chaitra Bright Half); . 





It is a sort of splendid 


| Life is no brief candle to me. 
‘torch which I have got hold of for the moment, and I want 


to make it burn as brightly as possible before handing it 


—Bernard Shaw. 


Renentance becomes more difficult as the sin is more 
As the time of repentance is procrastinated,. the 
ability to repent grows weaker; neglect of opportunity in 
holy things brings a forfeit of the chance. 


—James E. Talmage. 


on to future generations. 


v 


wilful. 
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and purposive activity and to pre- 
vent disruption and waste by mere 
display of emotional ‘abandon and _ 
frenzy. It is particularly import- _ 
ant to remember this in a country __ 
where enthusiasm flares to lyric 7 3 
heights and then collapses with 
equal suddenness. Sustained ef D. | 
fort,- calculated and untiring pas- | 
sion are qualities that we have <i 
often lacked in the past. "٠.۲ Uc 
Persona aN plei and initiative ra: 
ther than'soclal obligation and do 
SBOE have ER | tme bases | 
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Humayun Kabir 


















“Thousands. of young inen ds 

women are coming out of our uni- P5 
f “versities and institutes af ‘higher: 
5 learning after”. ears of ` hard 
vestudy.- Here, in this article; Prof. E 

-Kabir poses: before ‘them an as- | 
3 pect of. their education which de- 
.. gerves to. be seriously taken note: ` 
ارہ ۔‎ bur. ‘one and -all and, where | 
* possible, acted upon: with advan- 2 
s tage—Ed. . sc SSR See کم ور‎ 







HILE animal behaviour is 
| confined to instinctive acti- 
vities and therefore indivi- 





dual experience, man can draw 


upon the experience of his fel- 
Education implies this en- 
largement of experience and is 
based on inquisitiveness and 
curiosity. | 


. Today, with the resurgence ‘of 


' the national consciousness, a spirit 


of revolt has swept throughout the 
land. To eliminate dangers of ex- 
cess in this resurgence is the aim 
of education. The task of educa- 
tion in India today is to harncss 
the forces that have been releas- 
ed, tc canalise them into fruitful 
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The longer change is resisted, ” 
the more intense the explosion by 
which the change is forced on an. 
unwilling community. Where socie: - 
ty is governed by custom and con- 1 
vention alone—as is ihe case of na 
many primitive socicties—-it i33 
often unable to meet ihe challenge - 
of a new situation and the result — 
is social disintegration ond decay. 
Education by present: ing to the 
mind a wider range of customs— | 
past and present—1ocal and foreign _ 
—acts as a liberalising force and | 
enables man to adopt bimself to a 1 : 
changing environment. . o0 


= 


Education can thus develop | 
an attitude which will accept. 
changes in tradition without vio | 
lent "upheavals. The higher the. } 
education, the wider the range of © 
experience it brings before the | 
view. Higher education thus en: 
ables man to distinguisn betweeli- 
what is permanent and what IS | 
ephemeral in existing attitudes _ 
and institutions. It also trains 
him to evaluate what is novel. so 
that a value is not rejected simp 
because it is new. It expects citi- 
zens to balance the present .by the 
past and prepares them to meet 
the future. Last but not least, it 
‘develops in the individual the 'Qa- 


ferences and combine in one syn 
thesis many different strands. . - 


The history of India for two 
thousand years and more has been | 
a history of synthesis. Perhap: s 
nowhere else in the world ha’ E 
so many cultures flourished side by 


pacity to reconcile apparent dit 


E. is in fact only the culmination of 
long 


e Varanasi Col :ollection. Digit 


- 34 
of individual development in this 
E country. Today, with tne accept- 
ance of democracy as the pattern 
of our life, it has become more 1m- 
E portant than ever to em iphasise co- 
| operation among all meinbers of 
society. | Organisation and coope- 
ration depend on mutual give and 
take. Education-in contemporary 
India must train the young to 
steer the middle course between 
the two alternatives of unques- 
` ` tioning acquiescence to authority 
— — and the anarchic assertion of indi- 
-—. viduality. Blind confor mity to 
custom and convention is as mush 
ا‎ a 'danger as uncontrolled self-asser- 
M. tion and aggressiveness. One 
kills the spirit of inquiry and 
the power to adapt one-self to the 
. never-ending process- of change. 
ES -7 "The other dissolves society itself. 
-In an ancient country like India 
کی‎ A which has rediscovered its youth, 
E ` education must create a happy. ba- 
E E lance between tradition and CX- 
E. periment, between stability and 
کے‎ change. . It is a truism that no 
å E. society can remain fully static. 
- The pressure of external events is 
continually reshaping its contours 
Minute internal changes also gra- 
[ . dually transform its character. Be- 
LET pou of the gradualness of such 
UC UE hange, it often escapes'our notice 
but its existence cannot be denied. 
a When the process of slow and im- 
^ perceptible changes is ‘suddenly 
e thrown into. sharp focus, we call 
کت‎ ‘it a Revolution, but a revolution 
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The temples of North India show . 


traces of the architecture of the 


mosque. The Indian mosques have _ 
and designs 
Perhaps the. _ 


incorporated motifs 
from the temples. 


only region where the synthesis _ _ 
has not been deep and permanent _ 


has been in the realm of intellec- 
tual analysis and philosophical 
construction. 


[Condensed from his Convocation 
Address at the Meerut College.] 
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side and influenced one another 
in so many ways. In . literature 
and languages, in customs and tra- 
ditions, in art and culture, we find 
a tendency towards-unity that is 
remarkable for its persistence. 
The most orthodox and sectarian 


ox Brahmins has not been able to 


avoid completely the pervasive in- " 


fiuence of Islam. The most cor- 
firmed and militant of Moslems 
reveals his unconscious borrow- 
ings from his Hindu neighbours. 


He who knows noi 


And knows not that he knows not X 


Shun him. 


` Is a fool. 


He who knows not - 


And knows that he knows not ' 


is a child. Teach him. 


E 
He who knows 


And knows not that he knows 


Persiani Proverb. 


- ` 


Is asleep. Awaken him. 


He who owe 


/ Boek And knows that he knows 
Follow him. 


٦ .Is wise. 


` T E" ie. a 7 
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speak of the practising. 
ary man is essentially ù creature of 
home and surroundings and his. 
mode of life should be so planned 


as to incorporate morais without 
rigidity, keeping the ultimate aim. 
in mind. This is what the Kural > 


Fev 
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achieves with its 
-and exposition, a virtue unequalled 
by many. 

Within the three well defined 
topics of “Righteousness”, “Wealth” 
and “Love”, the purpose of man’s 
life is dealt within a hundred and 
thirty-three chapters. Chapters ON 
topics such as Family Life, Self” 
Control, Forgiveness, Charity, Mer- 
cy and Education are a few among: 
those constituting the first division, _ 
while the second part is an ideal _ 


exposition of government in a nut _ 
‘It comments in detail ou 
setting up of government machin: | p 
ruler and E 
the defence of land from foes. TO” 


shell. 
ery, virtuous rule, the 


quote only an odd verse out of sd 


ven hundred under this topic, Hê 
says in effect “Many are the menmi 
which | 
they are put to, before being elect 
ed to a position and yet, alter inf n 


who satisfy every test for 


the actual performance of duty.” | 
. The third portion ïs on the is | 


topic of “Love”, a vital function: 2 e 


36 


V. Gosakan 


: |». KURAL 


' NE of the shortest but most 
perfect piece of Tamil litera- 
ture is Thirukkural, a poem 
of thirteen-hundred and thirty ver- 
ses,, propounded by the sage Thiru- 
valluvar of Sangam age in Tamil 
literature. 


It conveys to Burtenity the pur- 
pose of life and existence. 


It is a classic of short but sweet 
expressions, elegant and adoptable 
ideals, bedecked with the wisdom 
its learned 





` author. 
A man of very little means, Thi- 
ruvalluvar was able to give the 
-world a treatise on life in all its 
aspects which many of the best 
authors have not touched in as com- 
plete a manner as he.. 


A man's ideal in life is to reach 


a goal which is imperceptible to 
him «in full measure but looks like 


- offering easy access. 


If life's purpose is to attain what 


| _ is called Realisation, it has been 


.revolving round man's thought for 
a long time in an effort to devise 
the ways and means of achieving 
it. 


Long s anm - of . 685 and ` 


austere living of life-aré hard to 


CMS of in tig first place, not. to. 


Ld 


* and experience of 
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derer narration of the story: of 


Love in its simple and CADE s 
beauty moves. 


There is no need to dwell on E 
great Realisation if a man follows. ~ 
the path of “Righteousness”, _ 
"Wealth" and "Love". It follows ^ 
automatically and there is no fortê 
of law-for it. It is the latent force- 
behind these three یس‎ E = 
which makes a man. This is 
Thiruvalluvar’s gift and guide 27 
all men and women. | wd 


w 


P U 
x 
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all living beings. Not a biological 
study but an understanding of 
man’s instincts canalised in a con- 
trolled but dynamic form. The cen- 
tral theme revolves round a hero 
and heroine and a pageantry of 
verses speak of situations like their 
poignant separation and strategic 
meeting and mock-quarrels. When 
the hero says “Even tenderer than 
a flower is Love" and “few there are 
who know its delicacy and deal 
with it gently,” it is the author's 
prime idea around which his ten- 
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The flute is sweet, the veena is sweet, they say— ee 
They who have not heard the pratile of their little one. ee 
* t.. * ےک‎ 3 

The learned fools are they * ; : 
Who cannot move in harmony with the world. : vum 
* چ‎ k ` 1 2 ^ d X 

: CON 

Great are those who fast and penance : ji 
But greater are they who put up with insults. qe 
| Tk ۱ : per ubl a : b SS 
The glances of her collirium-painted eyes have a double sway; .۔.‎ 2 
One hurts and the other heals. S | d 
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Recent ` statistical researches 
| have revealed that habitual ind 
[ inordinate use of iobacco and 
- alcohol, and disregard of 92rsonal 
` hygiene by women in particular | — 
` render the human system liable |. 
` to the incidence of this malignant . 
` disease. Happily, however, it is - 
- capable of cure in a large majo- $ f 
rity of cases if treated early. 
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part of the body renders that part : 
liable to the development of can: | 
cer. To give just a few examples, _ 
people who constantly chew Dor 
are more liable to develop cancer 
in the mouth and heavy smokers ' 
are liable to develop cancer of the | 
lung. Patients with unire ated — 
stomach ulcers or gall-stones are 
liable to develop cancers of the 
stomach and gall-bladder. In Eur- 
ope and America statistics show 
that the incidence of cancer of the! 
stomach and gall-bladder is rapidly. 
declining as patients with stomach 
ulcers and gall-stones present them:. 
„ selves early for treatment. . _ 


In the same way women who 
have had several children, parü 
cularly if they are not ‘examined: 
regularly: after delivery in order to 
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CANCER 


t is now well- known. that any 


“tong, continued irritation in تو‎ correct | minor ete are mol 6 
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> 4 has come to be associated in 
—— our minds with death—a painful 
` _ lingering death. 


| Cancer is a general term which 
— includes a large variety of malign- 
8 "ant tumours which may occur in 
E. ‘any part of the human body. These 
^^. tumours are composed of cells 
— which grow wildly, destroying the 
: Ev healthy cells just as 
E . parasites in a field of wheat des- 

. troy the healthy wheat grains. 
` These cells also travel to more dist- 
‘ant parts of the body and will set- 
RU d tle down in these parts starting 
_ Up subsidiary, centres of des- 
a ` "truction. This process continues 
E until the amount of healthy tissue ` 
TY . left is not enough for the continu- 
Li. -. ation. of life. 


- 2 a spite of years and years of 
— intensive research work ive still do 
—not know the actual cause of can- 
r RS ` cer nor how to prevent it. This 
Er “research work has, however, given 
/ doctors a' wealth of knowledge 
d 2 b vhich can save innumerable hum- 
کش‎ an beings from untimely and 
3 تی‎ deaths. 
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This is that cancer, like tuberculo-. - 


sis, is a contagious disease and that — 
a person suffering from cancer ٠٦ 
should be segregated and avoided. S 












The most important thing about 2 
cancer known today, is that if itis” - 
treated early it can, in the large < 
majority of cases, be cured. It is " 
of vital importance, therefore, that. Ri: 
every single adult human being 
should be taught enough à: 






his or her doctor early enough tO ~ 
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They determine the typs, size and location of a cancer by mizing — : m 
radio-active material with saline solution and injecting it into the arm 
! of the patient. No. 


liable to cancer of the mouth of 
the womb than women who have 
had none or few children and who, 
have had proper care. 


This means that although there 
is no single measure, such ‘as vac- 


. cination in the prevention of small- 


pox, which can be taken in order 
to prevent cancer there are still 
many ways in which the. incidence 
of cancer;can be reduced. 


There is another fairly wide- 
spread belief about cancer ‘which 
every doctor would like to dispel. 
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group is the cancer of the ovary _ 


which occurs most often in women 
between 40 to 60 years. In order 


to be able to treat such cancers at | 


a curable stage women between 
these years are advised to have re. 
gular examinations every 
months. 


Cancer treatment can he best 


undertaken in specialised centres. | 


such centres exist in our own 
country. But until patients present 
themselves early enough to be 
able to receive curative treatment 
these centres cannot be made full 
use of. The tragedy of today is 
that, because patienis come too 
late, doctors are obliged to spend a 
large part of their time in’ giving 


treatment which at best can only 


be palliative. 


USE OUR 
SAREES 


AND | 
DHOTIES 


. We also invite your enqui- 
ræs for the best: quality of 


Tamarind Seed Powder. 


EAST INDIA CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 

Factory: —. 
Mourigram (Howrah) 
Office: 

18, Netaji Subhas Road, 
CALCUTTA. 
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receive treatment which will cure 
the cancer. 


Cancer, though it attacks all age 
groups, claims the largest number 
of victims after the age of forty. 
The. man or woman reaching mid- 
dle life should, therefore, be in a 
position to recognise any suspicious 
sigh or symptom as early as pos- 
sible and bring it to the notice of 
his or her doctor immediately. 


A lump in any part of the body 
can be noticed very early by an 
individual. It should follow, there- 
fore, that breast cancers, which 
a large number of 
deaths among women, should be 
seen and treated:early enough for 
cure. This, unfortunately, is not 
happens. Many women, 
either due to a false sense of 
modesty or to a fear of knowing 
the :truth, do not consult their 
doctors until it is too late. Most 
uterine cancers also produce early 
Symptoms of irregular bleeding. 


Another fallacy in the minds of 
the lay public which leads to delay 


__ În seeking treatment is the idea 


that unless there is pain the con- 


dition cannot be cancer. Pain only 
' occurs in the later stages of cancer 
— and, therefore, far more important 


"account for 


. what 


\ than pain are any lumps or ulcers 


| in any part of the body and the ab- 


normal functioning of any organ 


/ in the body. 


` There is a small minority of can- 


cer in which there are no sym- 


ptoms at all until the disease. is 


_ far advanced. Notable among this 


٠ 
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T. A. V. Dikshitar ` 


The story is related of how, when c 


= 


titled to our veneration and wor- 


ship. It is interesting to note that ` 
the Godavari is associated with ` 
The Devi 7 
calls her the Gautami, after the _ 


the sage. 


sage. 


famine and pestilence stalked the . 


“land,. king *Vrisha _Darbha, who- 


had incurred’ the wrath of the , 


sages, including Gautama, resorted 


to the stratagem of appeasing thêm ~ 
by offering them munificent gifts: 1 


(Dana) and how the sages remains _ 


ed resolute and would not -touch =i 


them. : ٦ 


Bhavishya Purana has an identi- - : 


cal story of famine, devastating — 


the land for a continuous period of 


12 years. Food was scarce and 
\ sages, as well as laymen, Werê _ 


starving. It was then that Gau- . 
tama, by his powers. of penance  — 
brought succour and sustenance ~~ 
to the famished. This only shows — 
how kindly disposed the sage Was. — 


in - marriage. Young 7 


to the sufferings of the people. 


Among his several disciples, the _ 
sage was particularly fond of one - 


Uttanka to whom he gave his 
daughter 


Uttanka liked her so much that he 
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Our Vedic Seers—6 


SAGE GAUTAMA ا‎ 


PS NE of the illustrious mem- 
(9) bers of the Septenary Group 
Di و‎ Sages is Sage Gautama 
who is variously referred to as 
Agnivashya, Uddalaka, -Aruni and 
Sati. He was blessed with a splen- 
did array of devoted disciples 
among whom Shandilya, Anabhim- 
lata, Bharadhwaja, Agniveshya, 
Mantisaitava and Gargya stand out 
pre-eminent. 

He was born to Pradweshi „by 
Deergha Jama. His father came of 
the famous clan of Angiras and we 
are told, he was born blind. He 
begot many sons. | 

Gautama had Ahalya for his 
wife.. She was the mental daughter 


_of Lord Brahma. She bore him a 


son, Satananda by name, who was 
later on, to distinguish himself as 
the priest of King Janaka. 


Gautama travelled. far and wide, 


was very observant and had many 


shrewd remarks to make about the 
great perennial rivers of the coun- 
try. For instance, the Anusha- 


shana Parva of the Mahabharata | 


recounts the conversation between 
him and the sage Angiras, during 
the course of which Gautama re: 
fers to some of these rivers and 
extols them as being specially en- 
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disciple of  Hiranyanabha and | 
that he belonged to the clan of the _ 
sage Angiras. E. 

The Shiva Purana refers to the ا‎ 3 
sage's greatness and goes so far as T 
to credit him with being instru- 
mental in the manifestation ‘of 1 
Lord Shiva in the form of Triyam- _ 
bakeswara and that the sage was 
the father of Ekata, Dwaita ad 
Trita. | T2 

Nor is this all. The author ipa 
of various Digests on Morals and | 
Law is also attributed to him. The | 
Drahyayana Srauia Suira informs | 
us that he belonged to the Rama- 
yanee Shakha of the Sama Veda | 
It refers to him, in reverential | 
terms, as an Acharya. The views 
that he had held and espoused with " 
great clarity and logic had come | 
to be accepted as authoritative and | 
therefore  deserving of respect, . 
among subsequent writers on | 
Dharma Shastra. 3 

In the Gobhila Sutra of the | | 
Sama Vedic persuasion, numerous 
references are made to Gautama 
and his views. A feature of his. 
Smriti works is the employment of 
prose.. His Grihya Sutra surveys 
the whole field of man’s Dharma, 
as a member of the community. It 
deals with the principal rituals, 
such as wupanayana. There are 
chapters dealing: with the various: 


"4. 
Ae 
a 


Should regulate the conduct of 
subjects. The rights and duties € ‘ of 


dee ; Gautama Dharm 8 


. forms of marriages, the rules that 
Kings in their dealings with their 


women receive elaborate tree 


ranas speak of ln as pene; the - ment. 


' 
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— pair of ear-rings that he had earn- 


ed from king Sudasa. 
All the accounts we have of the 


sage credit him with a high de- 


gree of discipline that is necessary 
for undertaking  penances. He 
engaged himself in tapasya for a 
period of 60,000 years. He had his 
hermitage near the mountain call- 
ed Puriyatra. At the end of the 
above period, Lord Yama manifest- 
ed .himself before him. Then fol- 


lowed a very interesting talk 
between them. First, the sage 
queried Yama as to the means 


that one shouid employ to enter 
the pure and sublime world of the 


jn "Pitris (Manes). e 


Yama replied that by remaining 


x: truthful, by performing one's du- 


ties to perfection, by the rigid 
_ observance of penances, by being 
° pure in thought, word and deed 
and by the dutiful performance of 
worship to one's manes, one could 
reach the world of the departed 
- Souls. | } 


J The Padmapur ana details the 
. story of the birth. of the Ganges. 
| Gautama and Bhagiratha did in- 
tense and severe tapasya with a 
` view to invoking the blessings of 


1 EU Shankara. Highly pleased 
= with them, He appeared before 
وو‎ them. — 
2 ed them 


He also readily grant- 
their request that 
the Ganges be brought to the 
Earth. Thus the name Gautami 
|J came : to be applied to the river 
8 Shiva gave to the sage. . 


— Both Brahmanda and Vayu Pu- 


Ere. | 
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Ahhika Sukta, Pitrimedha Sukta, ۱ y 
Dana Charita, and the. one and. 
only Nyaya Sutra. 


In the Valmiki Ramayana is. 
given an account of the sage and | 
his wife, Ahalya. We are told the — 
circumstances under which the sage _ 
cursed his wife into a stone and _ 
how the curse was ultimately re ~ 
deemed when Sri Ramachandra 
trod on the stone and purified the _ 
sage’s hermitage. A point to re- — 
member in this connection-is that — 
Sri Rama was then accompanied ~ 
by the sage Vishwamitra. This ~ 
Ahalya episode may be thought by =- 
many as extremely puerile and _ 
ridiculous and not worthy of cre- | 
dence. Even Kumirilla Bhatta, 1+7 
his Tantra Vartika, refers to this | 


. 
PO Oa Se Lou. 


incident and gives cogent and logi: — 


cal arguments in support of thes om 
allegorical motif, that he reads ~~ 
into the episode. | E 

The Anusasana Parva of the ٦ 
Mahabharata has several stories ٦ 
relating to one Gautama. But 7٦ 
cursory and superficial reading of یں‎ 
the stories is sufficient to convince; — 
any one that the Gautama referred - 
to therein js different from the 
sage Gautama. NS 2 
The pravara of the Gautama ce 


a” 
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Sutra takes up for detailed and 
searching : essay, the manifold 
Dharmas, incumbent on man. 


The Taitteriya Aranyaka makes 
mention of Gautama. Even the 
celebrated -work, the Bodhayana 
Dharma Sutra quotes, right at its 
commencement, some passages 
from the Gaulama Dharma Sutra. 
And diverse works as Vashishia 
Dhrama Sutra, Apararka Tantra- 
vartika and Shankara Bhashya 


.have passages in them, where a 


direct, and respectful reference is 
made to the Gautama Sutra. 


The Bhavishya Purana, stressing 
the point of prohibition of intoxi- 
cant liquor, approvingly quotes 
the views of Gautama against 
their use. All these establish that 
Gautama was anterior to both 
Vasishta and Bodhayana. 


Upon this Gautama Dharma 
Sutra, Hardatta had written an 
admirable and lucid commentary. 
This is called the .Mitakshara. 


- There is yet another commentary 


on the same Sutra by one Mas- 
kari, which seems to be later than 
the Mitakshara in point of time. 


It is clear that Gautama's know- 
ledge was vast and deep. He has 
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A mind content both crown and kingdom is. a 

| —Robert Greene. P. 
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local politics at the age of 32 and 
got himself elected to the Diet soon, ۲ 
In Parliament he started by mak- T 
ing himself prominent by swash- d 
buckling and haranguing. Once © 
during the session he mounted the 
rostrum and rushed to punch a 
fellow-member in an effort to out- 
score him! On the outside, he X 
made his way up by his winning : | 
social manners and sweet banter. 
You could spot him out in any pro- 
minent saloon in impeccable West | 






gite مت‎ 


1 

4 
ern suits. So much so, before he 1 
was 42, he had been twice inside 7 
a 












the Cabinet as Education Minister. ^ 


As is proverbial, the fortunes of ^ 
politicians are as uncertain as the ٦ 
weathercock. It was particularly 3 
so with Hatoyama who was as _ 
nimble as the reed. He played mah- © 
jongg with Japan's pre-war mili: 7 
tarists and yet survived them. He 
‘was purged by the U.S. occupiers © 
and yet he turned it to profit. And | 
now he is at the helm of affairs | 
with his dream fulfilled; but it is — 
anybody's guess if he is a stayer. | 
Years back Ichiro Hatoyama and i} 
Shigeru Yoshida were friends. IN 
1945 Hatoyama set up Japans | 


sident. He was within an ace of 


Liberal Party and became its Pre | 


44 . 


Our Fortnightly Profile—23 


ICHIRO HATOYAMA 


HE story of Hatoyama’s rise 
T to the Premiership of Japan 

has all the ingredients of the 
classical Kabuki plays of Japan 
where intrigue, betrayal, rebuff, 
heartache, etc. and the hero’s 
triumph—have all their due parts. 
The villain of the piece, if one may 
say so, is Yoshida, the.ex-Premier. 


- It took a lifetime of trekking in 





- the wilderness, of running with 


the hare and hunting with the 
+» hounds for 72-year old Hatoyama 
for the realization of his dream. 
Nay, even before he was born, his 


parents had dedicated him to the 
life “of a politician. His mother, 
Haruko Hatoyama, a discerning 
and well-bred woman firmly be- 


^x lieved that a mothers thoughts 
_ While the baby was in the womb 
a ‘shaped him. So while he was in 
_ , the coming, she was eclectic in: ner 

~ reading, confining it to biographies 
- Of great men and politicians alone. 


* - 
" j 


` “I don't wish to give birth to a 


wrote; she in her 
diary. : 1 


Hatoyama . was born on New 


* Year's Eve in 1883, He studied law 
~ at the Imperial University, Tokyo, 


. through whose portals many a 
„Premier: has passed. He entered 
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7 و ڈو 1 و و‎ | block within the Liberal Party. and. E 
rp SUA 'began, campaigning against. Yo- - 
PS A $$ "v Ishida’ which, however, took him 
En ae x. nowhere, for a long time. © 5 
1 oue sU BR is 5 1 
IE uL 1 : Oo Mn ki But Dame Fortune came to his 
d- fecun eee و‎ RUMP p ‘rescue at last and sent Yoshida for _ 
GS IS LE HEA ET ms “exci a short while away from his coun; E 
SPEARS Sf E "=<" ‘try. Hatoyama fully exploited © 


E. that opportunity, wooed the dis-‏ ا 28e TOME hee‏ ا 
gruntled, talked progress,‏ 43 =$ * 
smart deal through and formed the‏ ; 


put a 


i Democratic Party. The result was 


: that Yoshida could not hold out 


a fortnight and was _ 


AG 


even for 


Speaking of leadership, Hato: 
yama's is not the kind which looks ` 
down on its followers by outstand-— 
ing ability, virtue or integrity. AS 
some one put it, he leads people: ae 
by standing in their middle! A 
typical comment on the two Pre- 
miers is this: “Yoshida sold Japan 
from under his, kimono, like a _ 
Parisian selling dirty pictures. 
shopkeeper on the Ginza into whose 
premises anyone can enter.” کو‎ 


‘ 


As stated earlier, Hatoyama’ 5 
success in the recent election is in . x 
great part due to a craving on the - ; 
part of Japan's millions for a : y 
change of regime. But his. ,;per 
sonal popularity had a contribution > 
to make. Since his assuming office,- 
too, the aspirations of his people - 
are crystal as best as Wy can : 
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.. „Î forced to resign. To this must Bê ~ 
rll added the force of environment S 
14 and the state of the country which 
„j had been passing through a crisis 
Y S land whose millions looked for a 
29 new, if not bold leadership. - 





Hatoyama is like .a brand-new 





Hatoyama relaxing happily with his wife. 


becoming the Premier; but his un- 
called-for book on the virtues of 
fascism brought forth the wrath of 
MacArthur who put him on the 
black list, when his-friend Yoshida 
got the fillip and became: Premier. 
The lines kept humming, however, 
"between Hatoyama's seaside villa 
and. the Prime Minister’s official 
residence. The understanding, of 
course, had been that when Hato- 
yama had the bar lifted, Yoshida 


should step aside. 


When Hatoyama was depurged 
at last, Yoshida found his power 
much too important to himself 
rather than to others. It was then 
that Hatoyama started his own 
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Physically, Hatoy ama is a cri ip- | 
pled man being struck by a para. . 
lytic attack. He walks with the 
aid of a black cane, although with ^ 
a courtly air. On a small bronze 
face, round specs in a black rim 
reveal laughing eyes. «A wisp of 
grey moustache appears hesitantly 
over a thin line of lips which purse - 
up in jovial mood, ieaving’ the | 
cheeks at a bulge. He follows the 4 
Western mode of life. For years 
he worshipped as a Christian, ‘and | 
the weekly singing of Christiar i 
hymns continues to this day. He 
is most at home in ihe company. 
of his daughters and  grand- _ 
children. E 





















lt seems to me, ‘a man can 


~—Tolstoy. 
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Eo f I am God's messenger, my chief business does mot - 
ا‎ only consist in fulfilling the Commandments but in living 
1 in such a way as to carry into the world. with all means 
given me, that iruth which I know, the truth which is 
It may happen that I shall myself be 
| at I shall be false to my mission. All this can- 
E m. not, jor a moment, destroy the meaning of my life: to shine 
P “with the light which is within me, so long as I am able, so 


(dive in such a way as to sleep or in such a way as with his _ 
hole. soul. with delight. to serve Him who sent him. © ^ 1 


Truth | is a. torch, but a terrible one; oftentimes 60 
EE that the natural instinct of us all is to give a side- X. 
Eie with a blinking eye, lest, by 9ئ‎ it fairly, in, the : E 
ie . face, she strong, glare might blind us. E | 
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within the limitations of a super- 
‘imposed Constitution and tutelage. 


Hatoyama has certainly succeed- 
ed in making his people conscious 
of their new awakening and set 
the wheels of industry and finance 
moving in his bid to rehabilitate 
the country. His recent essays in 
international politics while good 
in themselves are .riddled with 
repercussions. Time alone should 
vindicate if-Hatoyama is made of 
` the hero’s stuff, for, his country 
needs nothing less. India’s recent 


history, rather than her markets, 


has much to commend themselves 


E. E to him by way of example or 
- lesson. 


| ics 7 


P entrusted 7 mé. 


` long. as there is light in me. 
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HUSBAND. 


prer PF 1.. row 


“In this instalment the ghoul j 
تا‎ the poignant story of an 
unfaithful wife and a godly hus- - 


۰ -À o - o9 col ya 


: band. But her conduct is not the — - 


COE ‘to Au for it follows: کی‎ 
rs d Rs 


"less: difficult. for King Vikrama 





the pain of E icin Bei: 


when a female companion came — 


and took her up; she had almost 


` lost consciousness. Then the com: 


panion sprinkled rose-water over آ‎ 


her and made her smell perfumes, 


and while so doing, her senses re- . 


“O Cupid! . 


turned, and she said, 
Mahadeva burnt thee to ashes, and 
yet thou wilt not desist from- thy 


knavish tricks, but comest and _ 


inflictest pain on innocent, feeble 
women.” 
xX 
‘When she was uttering these 


words, it was evening: and the- 
moon appeared soon. Then she 


said, while gazing at the moon- _ 


light, *O moon! I used to be told 


that the water of life is in you, ~ 


and that you shed it in your 


we i 


ند کا ات جا کا 
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ABSENTEE 


HE ghoul said, 

O king! There is a city 

named Bishalpur, the king 
of which was Bipuleshwar. 


In his city lived a merchant 
whose name was Arthdatt, and his 
daughters name was Anangman- 


jari. He had married her to a 
merchant of Kanwalpur, named 
Munni. 


Some days after, the merchant 
crossed the ocean on a mercantile 
venture; and when she attained 
here at home to womanhood, she 
was standing one day in the pavi- 
lion, and observing what was go- 
ing on in the road, when a Brah- 
man's. son named Kamalakar was 
coming along. The eyes of -the 
pair met, and they became . ena- 


moured of each other -at first 
Sight. 
| * 
After a quarter of an hour or so, 
recovering self-possession, the 


Brahman's son, in the restlessness 
consequent on separation from his. 


beloved, proceeded to the house 
of his, friend. 


On her part, Anangmanjari also 
was in extreme distress through 


X 
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Having said this, she’ went to 
the place where Kamalakar lived, 
and taking a secret look at him, 
perceived that he also was much 
disturbed by the separation from 
his beloved, since his friend was 
rubbing down sandal in rose 
water and applying it to his body, 
and fanning him- with tender 
leaves of the planiain-iree; despite 
which, he was crying out all aflame ~ 


1 
A 
۱ 
4 
i 
| 

¥ 


۰ 1 a 
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with passion and saying to his 
friend, “Bring me poison, I wil 
sacrifice my life and he released © 


from this suffering”. 

Observing this state of his, she | 
said to herself, “However courage- | 
ous, learned, sagacious, discreet, | 
and patient a man may be, Cupid 7+ 
reduces him to a state of distract- 
tion all the same.” 


These thoughts having passed 
through her mind, the companion 
said to him, “O Kamalakar! Anang 
manjari has sent word to thee to 

He replied, “She, has - 
given life to me.” 


* 


this, he rose i 2 


indeed, 












After saying. 
love-sick maiden, taking him along 3 


When he got there, lo! she Me 
lying dead! es 
Thereupon he also uttered a cry E 
of anguish, and disse his ij 
Spirit fled. ; E 
When it became morning, her. 3 
household took both of them to 
the burning ground; and arranging a 


J 


1 
. come and bestow life on her.” A 


with her. 


48 


beams; to-day, however, even you 
have begun to pour down venom." 

She then said to her companion, 
“Take me up, and lead me away 
from this place, for I am being 
burnt to death by the moonlight." 


Thereupon she raised her and 
took her to. the pavilion and said. 
*Dost thóu feel no shame at utter- 
ing such words?" 


Then she replied, *O friend! I 
am fully aware of all; but Cupid 
has wounded me, and rendered 
me void of shame; and I make 
great efforts to be patient, but the 
more J continue to be consumed 
with the fire of separation, the 
more venom-like does home ap- 
pear to me.” 


The companion said, “Keep thy 
mind at ease; I will relieve thee of 


` all thy suffering." 


Having said thus much, the 
companion went home, and she 
the love-lorn, determined in her 
mind that she would quit this body 
for his sake, and, being horn again, 


-. . enjoy life well with him. 


With this longing in her mind, 
she -threw à noose on her neck, 
and was about to draw it tight, 
when the companion arrived, and 
‘instantly -taking the rope off her 
neck, said, *Everything can be at- 


` tained by living, not by dying." 


She replied, "Better is it to die 


` than suffer such pain." 


— The companion said, “Repose 
awhile; and I will go and bring 
him.” : 


* 
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After relating so -much of the 
story the ghoul asked, “O king! 
Whose love, of these three, was 
greatest?” T 
^ The king said, “Her 
was the deepest lover.” 


“Why?” questioned the ghoul. 


The king replied, “He, who, on 


seeing his wife dead for another's ' 


sake, put aside anger, and cheer- 
fully laid down his lite through 
love for her—he is the deepest 
lover." 


Hearing these words, the ghoul 
went again and hung on to that 
tree. The king, too, went there, 


bound him, placed him on his _ 


shoulder, and carried him off. . 


[To be continued.] - 
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ihe pile, placed them thereon and 
set fire to it, when, in the mean- 
time, her husband also arrived at 
the burning-ground, on his return 
fram abroad. 


* 


Hearing the sound of the pea- 
ples weeping, he went there, and 


‘what does he behold but his. wife 


burning with a strange man! 


He, also, being distracted with 
love, burnt himself to death in the 
same fire. 


The people of the city, hearing 
this intelligence, began saying one 
to another, *Neither has eye seen, 
nor ear heard of so wonderful an 
event!" 


There is no short cut, no patent tramroad to wisdom. 
After all the centuries of invention, the souls path lies. 
through the thorny wilderness which must be trodden in 
solitude, with bleeding feet, with sobs for help, as it was 


—Serieca. 
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ALL TYPES OF FIRE FIGHTING 
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29, Fort Street. Ballard Estate, 
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P.O. Sivananda Nagar, Rishikesh, ^ 

1955, pp. viii--96. Price, He. 1/-. 

| i 

« . . UJ 

Charitreya Kathegalu (Historical i 

stories in Kannada for Primary | 

Schools) By C. Ramachandrarao, | 
Published by the author, Fort 


High School, Bangalore 2. pp. 24. 


Price, As. 5/-. 


* o7 -- cos igaroa ەه‎ 


God's Moments : Ed. by Ram B. | 
Motwani; pp. 178; 1955, Price, | 
Rs. 3/. أ‎ 


The Integral Yoga of Sri Aure ۱ 
bindo bv Rishabhchand, Pt IT ) ۲ 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry | 
1955, pp. 278. Rs. 4/-. i 

Journal of the University of | 
Gauhali, Vol. V. 1954. Published. 
by the University of Gauhath | 


Assam. pp. 176. E 












Veena (Marathi Magazine). Pub: | 
lished by B. D. Khadpe, Neelimê 
Mudranalaya, Khota’s Wadi, Bomi 
bay 4. ۱ E 


Indian Association of History % 
Medicine: Its Inauguration, Mech 
ings and Other Activities. Publis” 
ed by the Indian Association of the 
History of Medicine, Department of. 
Physiology, Madras Medical €% 
lege, Madras-3. 1953. E E 

pe 





Books Received 


[We have received the following books and. periodicals 
for review and brief notices will appear in due coursc. 


—Ed.] 


Yoga-Yajnavalkya: A treatise on 
Yoga as taught by Yogi Yajna- 
valkya. Edited by Sri Prahlad 
€: Divanji. (Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society Monograph No. 3! 
1954. Price Rs. 5/-. 


The Occult Training of the Hin- 
dus. By Ernest Wood. 2nd Edi- 
tion. pp. 120. Ganesh & Co. 
Madras 17. Price Rs. 4/-. 


Introduction to Tanira Shastra. 
By Sir John Woodroffe. 2nd 
Edition. pp. 152. Ganesh & Co. 
Madras 17. Price Rs. 5/-. 


Sivananda's T'eachings—A to Z. 


Compiled by Sri Swami Kalyana- 


nanda. Published: by the Yoga- 
Vedanta Forest University, Ananda 
Kutir, P.O. Sivananda Nagar, 
Rishikesh, 1955. Illustrated, pp. 


RA xxiv + 168. Price Rs. 2/-. 


Parables of Sivananda. Published | 


by the Yoga-Vedanta Forest Uni- 


| versity, Ananda Kutir, P. O. Siva- - 
— nanda Nagar, Rishikesh. 1955. pp. 


xxxvi + 273. Price, Rs. 2/-. 


f Sivananda Day-to-Day—Vol. III. 


E. ` By Sri Swami Gurusaranananda. 


` Published by the Yoga-Vedanta 


i ios "Forest University, Ananda Kutir, 
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BHAVAN'S NEWS کت‎ 


month when well-known Gujerati i 
lyric writers and music directors 
: will get together and give new ٠. 
songs and new melodies. The first |. 
programme is scheduled for Sunday vx 
the 3rd July to be held in Bhavan's ~ 
Auditorium at 10 am. when Soe | 


The 


Avinash Vyas will offer his new - 
Songs ang melodies. . 


LIP 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN? s. 


iM. M. N. M. 
COLLEGE OF ARTS : INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE _ 
Chowpatty. : Andheri. yi 
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Timings : 


© Affiliated to the University of Bombay for courses. leading , 3 
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Liberal dns and scholarships; ‘special concessions Mors < 
sports, loan of text books and ‘free hostel accommodation i 
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to B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. 0 4, 


- 


© Special features : numerous extramural and extension ` 
lectures; Gita Academy and English Academy; well ein 
ped library; reading room with text books remains open. 
from early morning; free classes for E drama and 
“music. Pagan 


© Hostels: for men and women students of both Arts id 
Science Colleges, at Andheri; moderate charges; special _ 
free bus arrangement for Arts students from the امو‎ tox 
Andheri station. 


to really deserving students. — "WE E 
O Further details and application forms available from College 25 
Office at Chowpatty and/or Andheri Trom: 8-30 am. nto 


6-30 p.m. on all week cays 


Dr.R. D. daria, کک‎ Ph.D. RBS. cr 
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RAM SHABARI | 


Kala Kendra, the art wing of the 
is reviving its popular 
dance-drama RAM SHABARI in 
response to public request. 
story which deals with the Shabari 
episode in Ramayana is being pro- 
duced and directed by Shri Yo- 


Bhavan, 


vondra Desai. 
Shri Avinash 
Vyas has writi 
ten the story 
for the drama 
and also has 


set it to soulful 
music. The first 


show of ihis 
season will be 
put up in the 
Bhavan's audi- 
torium on Sun- 
day the 19th 
June at 6-30 
pm. Dr. Hare 
Krushna Mah- 


tab, the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, 


has consented 
to grace the 
occasion. : Plans 


are open. Rates 


‘of admission are 


Rs. 5, Rs. 3, 
Rs. 2 and Re. 1. 


SONGS OF 
THE MONTH 
Kala Kendra 
is also start- 
ing a new series 
of programmes 
with the above 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LT 


Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


i SPECIALISTS IN: 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSUHE 
VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 
HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 
FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 
STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, PYLONS, 
8 _ GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


* 


i Works No. 1: Registered Office: Works No. 2: t 
Ehe Fort ‘Road, , Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd, - 
^ .. Wadala, Dadabhoy Naoroji . Near Milestone 20, . 

‘Bombay, 31. 1 Road, Fort, Mulund (District 
Bombay, 1. i Thana). i 
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IHE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


Leading Flour Millers in India 

Biggest Unit Under One Management in 2 
ASIA 

Manufacturing 

| Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 

1 Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
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sistis 


| Managing Agents : IM b 
ا‎ VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. . é s. 
i Mills : ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


‘B’ & *C' and | Umerkhadi, 
| Besan Mills Mazgaon 
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| THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Head Office: 121/125, Medows St, Bombay 1. 
Brauch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sqr., East, Calcutta. 


Board of Directors: 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE., CIE. ( Chairman) 
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Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., il Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, — 
„Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, | » Ramesh R. Saralya, B.Com., 
, Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE." ,, B. H. Reporter, > | 





Business Manager & Secretary : Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt- Works at : ; 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN ہر‎ poring Salt to India upto 1950 and 
` since then to Japan and East Alrica. . EISE. 
Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Mode - 
EANDI SR om India productie pesta guai UPERFINE & | 
"URKUTCH Salt and Exporting s : À i A 
CALCUTTA; JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER EE unc en T 
' SREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under i 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. s 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 


LIMITED., 
„MESSRS, JAMNADAS SEIN et, viet 36250. 


82/5, Muktaram Babu's St., Calcutta. 
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So Nourishing 


i WHEN COOKED IN 
ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always ‘se 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. | 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 {bs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LID., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 
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NAVANEET 
X% 


The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts, 
science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 
¢ - | : 
j Re. 1/- per copy Rs. 10/- Annual 
ee 


|| NAVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. 


341, TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. 
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TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS: IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING ' 


Services are available 
of | 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial, Commercial, 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


75122 (2 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 


or^ af 


`` printed by S. Ramakrishnan at the Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd.. 505 
Arthur Road. Bombay 7 and published by him at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Chowpatty. Bombay 7. Editor: J. H. Dave. ۴ 
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leg and head room. 
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The gracefully streamlined 1955 Hindusthan 
“Landmaster” has rightly climbed into the posi: 
tion of No. 1 favourite with Indian motorists, 
" Manufactured in India, the ‘‘Landmaster’’ 


iS spe- ' 
cially designed for Indian motoring ccn 


ditions. 
It is powered by a money-saving 14 H. P, engine 
that has won the confidence of motorists through 
out the country. The spacious, luxuriously appoin- 
ted interior, with wider Seats, offers generous 


accommodation for five passengers, with room 
~ enough for a sixth. 


BUY THE HINDUSTHAN LANDMASTER ۰: 
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lending 













Fine tobaccos expertly selected, 
seasoned and sorted are the beginn- 
ing of every PANAMA. But it Is 
the master blend that balances and 
brings together all the special virtues 
of each tobacco—tasty mildness, rich 
flavour, pleasant aroma-—a clean 
refreshing smoke. 
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Managing Agents: 
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(00 years of servico to tha 
gation marks tha famous 
leading House of JUGGILAL 
RAMLAPAT Founded lazho / 
middie of last century, this ۱ 
Tlustrlous house by steady and 
consistent progress has 
become و‎ gigantic institution of its type In سب‎ truly national concern 
Raving Ja its fold multifarious manufacturing and commercial lines. 
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The Tungabhadra 
project in Andhra 
State ‘has consumed 
over 2,20,000 tons of 
ACC cement: 
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STRUCTURAL STEELWORK | 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS | i 

WELDED OR RIVETED | 


Consul? ; 1 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 





Managing Agents : Is 
| BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 

` VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 

 HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 
"» FACTORY BUILDINGS, BHIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 
۳۳ T4 STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNETS, MASIS, PYLONS, 
n _*  GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 


| SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
5 INDUSTRIAN PLANTS 


Registered Office : Works No. 2: 


a is 8 Prospect Chambers. Bombay-Agra Rd. 
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So Appetising | 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN | 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI | 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use | 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis j 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best j 
‘materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies : 

the energy-giving fat essential for good health. ۱ 


a - Available in 5, 10, and 36 Ibs sealed tin 
| , from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS .CO. LIB., 
TA Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 


See 
“|| , BOOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
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concentrated syrup to a gla 

of ice-cold water or 
soda and you have made 
Parle’s GOLD SPOT. 


ور وو 


ECONOMICAL K, 
My ee because it 
is highly 
` concen. 
trated. 









ot Makes a cooling, vefrething 
. drink ' that guests enjoy, - 
E ` ', Sold all over India. 
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Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal. 
JULY 3, 1955 


had just passed its zenith.  Kali- 
dasa, in words, and the Ajanta 


masters, in colour, had enshrined . 
The . 


beauty in immortal works. 
Mahabharata, as we know it, had 
just been completed. 


At that time a race of very 
learned Brahmanas, descended from 
the Sage Bhrigu — as my ances- 
tors also claimed to be — lived 
in the village of Pritikut on the 
banks of the Sona in Bihar. They 
studied the Kaumudi; mastered 
the Vedas and the Shastras, read 
the Epics and the Kavyas and 
performed the traditional rituals 
which were their birthrights. 


While peace and contentment 
ruled in Pritikut, the Huns began 
to enter India. Homeless and law- 
less, these fierce people rode their 
horses night and day, spread ter- 
ror’ wherever they appeared by 


their fierce yells and engaged all 
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My YOUNG FRIEND, 


! HE other day when I was 
"reading about the world’s 
E i greatest novelists, I could 
not help feeling that to the Ruro- 
pean scholar the world only means 





the West; the rest is outside the: 


pale of what they consider civili- 
on the other hand, 
know all about Scott, Hugo and 


- sation. We, 


` Dumas; even about Homer and 
_ Virgil; but we do not know much 


__ about our greatest romantist who: 


__ wrote a historical romance; gave 


~ us a glimpse of an obscure age; 


P. 


rescued for us the memory ‘of a 
He also wrote 


* 


- It was the fifth century of the 
c Christian Era. Emperor Skanda. 
gupta presided over the Gupt 
| Empire which ted 
“northern . India. 
Age of art, literature - and plenty — 


then domina 


The Classical 
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"great. conqueror. 
- an immortal work of imagination. 
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' “crest-jewel of learned - 


| Hoc 


in Brihat-katha of Gunadhya, that - 


immortal storehouse of folk 
stories. He was too full-blooded to 
be the 
Brahmanas.” He had a handsome 
striking personality, a lovable 
and joyous nature, a scintillating 


intelligence and an infinite capa- £ 


city for becoming  everybody's 


darling. He sought friends among ٦ 


learned family frowned . 1 


the oddest assortment of people: 
poets, actresses, mendicants, . pot- 
ters and jugglers. 


The 


upon his irresponsible ways, which ~ 2 


« 


It may be that — 


could bring nothing but disgrace 
upon its fair name. But the boy 
was incorrigible. 


he was grossly maligned and that _~ : 


bre 


that Bana herded _ 


his high spirits could not brook 


contempt. Soon he was to drift - 
away from home. 
\ | d 


In the course of his wanderings, 
it is possible 


with vagabonds; played opposite - 2 


in improvised. _ 
theatres; mixed with struggling ~ 

eminent poets 7 
bewildered by his ~rare mast 5 


friendly actresses 
scholars and left 
of Sanskrit. Between A.D. 6260" 


and 630 he might have been attrac- 
ted to Kanauj, which was them - 


ruled. ‘by the Emperor Shri Harsha- .' 
vardhana, and was on its way to. * 


becoming the metropolis of India. - P کی‎ 
` In the hundred years since Tora- a 
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the civilised people in the world 
in cataclysmic wars; killing, des- 
troying, burning and devastating 
with demoniac ruthlessness. The 
Emperor, Skandagupta, marched 
his army to the north-west fron- 
tier. dvove the  Huns back and 
saved India. A few years later, 
Skandagupta died and the empire 
bega! n to e sintegrate. In about 
A.D. 8 under Torman, 
overran North India and destroy- 
ed Kaushambi, the capital of 
Aryavarta. 


8 the Huns, 


“a‏ ي 


But little Pritikut went iis pla 
cid way. Of its Brahmanas the 
foremost was Kuber of the Vats- 


yayana-goltra, honoured by the 
Gupta Emperors. Some of his 


sons, grandsons and great-grand- 
sons were “the crest-jewels of all 
learned Brahmanas." 


To Chitrabhanu, one of the 
eleven greatgrandsons of Kuber, 
was born Bana by his wife Raj 
Devi. His mother died while he 
His father, who 
brought him up affectionately, 
died when he was fourteen. The 
boy was quick and brilliant at his 
studies. High-spirited and of 
quick observation, this “indepen- 
dent and impetuous” boy had, how- 
ever, an “aversion which young 


men have towards steadiness”. So 
he betook himself to “youthful 
follies”, possibly not unstained 


with the graver vices. 


Bana ee his grammar, his 
Shastras and his Kavyas. More 
than that, his imagination revelled 


- * 
۰ 
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the. cavalry. Then followed ʻa < 
dramatic sequence of events which نت‎ 
our author narrates in his prose 4 
poem with rare picturesqueness. f 

The old king fell ill, and Harsha, °<— 
recalled, found his father dying _ 
and his mother, like a truce’ sali, 
preferring suicide to widowhood. 
Rajyavardhana at once returned 
from the war. Overborne With 
grief he . hesitated Hamlet-like 
whether or not to accept the crown. 
However, the fifteen-year old 
Harsha, wise beyond his years, 
induced his brother to shoulder 


X 

Kanauj was facing a grave 
crisis. It had grown weak under 
the descendants of Ishanavarman. 
Shashanka, the king of Gauda, 
was racing for this prize city, 
when the king of Malava, who had: 
reached it first, killed Grahavar- 
man and took Rajyasri prisoner. 

Rajyavardhana rushed to his 
sister’s rescue with whatever 

troops were available, asking his 
minister and cousin, Phandi, to 
follow him. He then drove off the 
investing forces and Eelieved 
Kanauj. 

Shashanka, afraid to meet ‘Rajya f 
-vardhana in battle, invited him ta ٦٦ 
his camp and treacherously mur- 
dered him. When he heard of this _ 
outrage, young Harsha, wild with : 
anger, hurried forth to give battle _ 
to the King of Gauda. ° ir 

On his way Harsha learnt ihat - 
Rajyasri had: escaped from prison, - 
So he turned. nd went in search 
hey پر‎ X 
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"his obvious duty. 


3 an army under his son Rajyavar- | 


“invader year after year and after 
him his even more , savage son 
0 The Gupta Empire 
— disintegrated. The conqueror 7 
-Yashodharman Vishnuvardhan had 


$ 


ci. Y in 
3 M 124.4 
9, 
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- arisen, flashed like a meteor across 


- the political horizon, “vanquished 





oe, Y 


— Mibirakula, Toramana's son, and 


_ vanished, leaving to  Kenauj a 
transient glamour. , 

Then had arisen Ishanavarman 
 MMaukhari, ' again of  Kanauj; a 
great liberator, his vague out- 


P Ane shining against the obscurity 
b of the times. . Rallying the Ksha- 


ES. triyas of Aryavarta he had sent 
E the Huns staggering back to the 


3 North-West. and founded the Em- 


pire of Kanauj. 


E: E | * 
A 


RU “The romance of Bana begins 


m with Prabhakarvardhana of the 
بن‎ 


3 - Pushpabhuti dynasty who, a few 
_ decades later, was to rule over 
t . Srikanth. (East Punjab) with his 
bu - capital at Sthaneshwar, (modern 
a ' Thaneshwar). He conquered far 


2 — and'wide and drove the Huns be- 


him as a “lion would drive a‏ ہہت 
erd of deer.”‏ 

By his queen Yasomati, a prin- 
E es S of Malava, he had three chil- _ 
rd dren. Rajyavardhana was born in 
E 586; Harshavardhana in c. 590 
"anda "daughter, Rajyasri, in d. 593. 
‘Ra jyasri ‘was married to Grahavar- 
m an, the great-grandson of Isha- 
“i 2) lavarman, the liberator. EE 

: n p about A.D. 606, the king sent 


ha 1a to repel an incursion by the 
. Harsha followed him with 






















3 

13 * 
It seems that, early in the reign”: 
of- the Emperor, the literary: vaga- 
bond of Pritikut came to Kanauj, | 
then fast becoming the' centre of — 
power, learning and glamour.. The 
poets of Kanauj set the fashion in _ 
literature all over the country. -Its 


“women were beautiful, accomplish- 


ed and made lovelier by art. They 
must have appeared as divinities 
to the impetudus end imaginative 
youth. i 


There is little doubt that in-the. 
brilliant crowd which had gather- _ 
ed in the capital, young Bana at- : 
tracted attention as much by his » 
irresponsibility as by his brilliant - 
gifts. He appears to have secured _ 
the patronage of Krishna, a step 
brother of the Emperor, and to 
have been introduced to the Em- ; E 
peror himself. . 5 a 


8 


$ 


Harsha, now a devout Buddhist, | 
was himself too full of righteous — 
impulses to relish waywardness in = 
others for long. At thc same time, 3 
he was not so self-righteous as * 
to fail to appreciate the ame of x 


the author. m 
Then something happened: we a 
do not know what. -It is possible . 3 


that Bana was- guilty of playing Es 
impetuous court to some highly . ] 3 
placed beauty and had to: leave . 

Kanauj.. He betook himself to . 
Pritikut. I am pretty sure that 
his family, . forgetting his way- 
wardness, would have celebrated j 
the return of the prodigal- son, - 
with highly elaborate rituals and i 
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of his bereaved sister, who had 
fled to the Vindhya forests. When 
he found her, sne was on the point 
of courting fire. With some diffi- 
culty he succeeded in rescuing her 
from her own dread resolve with 
ihe help of Divakaramitra, a ve- 
nerable Buddhist sage. 


For some time after this, Kanauj 
was ruled in the name of Rajvasri 
by Harsha as regent. 

The historical romance does 
not deal with the later events in 
Harsha’s life. They can he recon- 
structed, however, from out of the 
confused memoirs recorded by 
our author, Hiuen Tsang. the Chi- 
nese pligrim, who visited Harsha’s 
court in A.D. 636 and from another 
Chinese work. Faig-Chih. 

After.the death of Grahavarman, 
his brother had left the city. His 
name, according to a seal recov- 
ered at Nalanda, begins with the 
letter Su. When Harsha restored 


Kanauj to independence and began: 


to rule it in the name of his sister, 
he had pledged himself never to 


. gccupy the throne himself. This 


was possibly to satisfy ‘the local 
pride of the Kanauj  hierarchs. 
Soon, however, things changed. It 
is possible that Rajyasri died. 


Bhandi, the trusted minister, caus- - 


ed the crown of Kanauj to be of- 
fered to Harsha. He hesitated for 
a while, but conquered his Sscrup- 
les in the end and became the 
Sovereign both of Madhyadesha 


: and 809 (East Punjab). 


* 


5 
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sents to Brahmanas. Then with ! 
devotion he went round the sa- di 
cred cow which stood facing the : 
east; applied white powder to his 3 
own body; wore white clothes and 
put siddhariha in his hair. 


“The elders then came and smeli l 
his head by way of biessings. 1 
Then, putting his right foot for- 
ward — for that is auspicious — 
Bana started out from Pritikut. 
His relatives accompanied him a 
little of the way with flowers and ' 
fruit in their hands, chanting the 
Vedic mantras.” 


In 1953, when I left Pauri for 
Badrinath, the leader of the town 
and the Brahmanas followed us in 
exactly the same ceremonial way. 
Nothing dies in India. 

> 

When Bana reached the camp, 

he passed through crowds of sol- 


diers, elephants and camels. 
Finally, he was ushered into the 
august presence. Approaching 


the Emperor, who sat surrounded 
‘by his courtiers, he offered his 
salutations. : e, 3 


"Is that Bana?" asked the Em- 
peror of the door-keeper. 
و5‎ “At His Majesty’s commands”, 
replied the door-keeper. ` 

The Emperor turned to his 
friends, and said, “Here we have 


this bhujang come to us.” Every- 
one was silent. 


| "Why does His Majesty address. 
me thus as if he does not know . > 





waved. 


: the ways of the world? What 
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Contact with Kanauj had fired 
Bana's literary ambition. He went 
back to his studies and stuck to 
them for some years. 


- Suddenly, a messenger from 
Krishna arrived in Pritikut, bring: 
ing the Emperor’s command that 
the literary vagabond should re- 
turn to Kanauj. “Youth is bede- 
villed. by evil" so the great monarch 


had said. “One is easily guilty 
of misdeeds at the beginning of 
life.” 


— Bana hesitated to obey the im- 
perial command. He weighed the 
‘pros and cons: “All service is 

` full of evils; a king’s court is full 
of danger.” But he was as impe- 
tuous as he was ambitious. The 
invitation was too tempting and 
he decided to accept it. 

Bana set out to meet the Em- 
—peror, who was camping at Mani- 
tara on the banks of the river 

` Ajiravat. : 

` “He rose in the morning very 
~ early, took his bath and put on a 
` fresh piece of white cloth. Rosary 
~ in hand he chanted the Vedic 
- mantras which he was to recite 
— during the journey. Then he wor- 
- shipped Lord Shiva, the god of 
— gods, bathed its idol with milk 
— and offered it sweet smelling 
~. flowers, incense and pigments. 
\ Finally, he ceremoniously 
3 the sacred lights before Him. - 
£ “He also propitiated the god of 
^ fire. He lighted the sacrificial 
_ flame, turning it in the proper 
_ direction by offering ghee and se- 
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composing a prose poem which was _ 


to be read out to learned audiences 


day after day and was to be en- _ 


joyed not only for its interest and 


characterisation, but for its melli- ~ 
fluity; for its elaborate and subtle _ 
rhetoric; for its vivid accuracy of - 
details; for its sculptured descrip- _ 


tions which, like the panels of the 
Konarak Temple, are beautiful 


word-pictures piled: one upon the. 


other. - 


It was composed for men wna 8: 5 
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of lives; ` 


had the Indian background and 


for all those who could lose them- x 
selves in the unlimited wonder- 
land created by a free and roman-. 


tic imagination. 


There is a saying in Sanskrit 
that the whole world was covered. 
by Bana: Banochhistam jagat sar- — 
It is an admirer's estimate; ~ 
the world 4s 2 
not so beautifully described and in 
such wondrous detail anywhere. E 


vam. 
at the same time, 


else but in KXadambari. : 

The theme of KXadambari was 
taken from Brihatkatha. It was. 
typically Indian. On its vast . 


screen men and women move 
through a succession. 


birds and beasts, who have ‘been 


human: beings in previous ivesi | 
talk ' of their past ‘experience; — 


curses are pronounced. by angry 
sages and are cured of^ their evil 
effects by expiation; . youth and _ 
maiden, pledged to eternal Jove 


self-immolation in a. sequence. of 
lives.to meet at last. in immortal - 
union. 
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signs have I of being a bhujang?" 
asked Bana who could not be 
beaten at effrontery, and said: "I 
have special claims; I am a 
Vaísycuana Brahman; í have stu- 
died the 2 tras; I am a married 


man. Is it that you love a ‘gay 
doz’ and not me? I was, of course, 
guilty of youthtt ul foliies. But 
now I repent. 

“Sg we have heard,” said the 


Emperor and fell silent 


Bana, angry that he was not of- 
fered a scat, Jeft the audience 
But even in his anger, 
his shrewdness did not leave him: 
“The Emperor is still fond of me”, 
he said io himself. “Onty he wants 
me to pe virtuous. Well, he will 
know me in time.” 


So the Emperor did. And in a 
few days’ time the poet was one 
of his favourites, and the pupil of 
a very learned man  Bharvu, the 
teacher of the Maukharis. 


5 


Basking in the sunshine of the 


imperial favour, Bana began his 
masterpiece Kadambari. It creat- 
ed a tremendous sensation. It 
blazed the trail of the new literary 


tradition which was to deminate 


India almost up to the 19th cen- 
tury, when the impact with the 
West created a new literary tra- 
dition, taste and public. 


Kadambari has not met with, a 


proper appreciation from modern. 
Scholars. The modern critic is 


not able to realise that Bana was 
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army)". The author puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters: 
“Let this (Harsha's) expedition 
somehow pass. May greed go to 
the bottom of the nether vegions. 
May God do good to the army, tie 
root of au trouble.” 


Har: sha, grown formidable in 
power ° and self-righteousness 
stood aloof from his people. He 
never could appreciate the resur- 
gent neo-Hinduism of the times. 
‘Though nominally a Shaivite, his 
attachment to the declining Maha- 


yana Buddhism: of the day, was 
fanatical. One can thus under- 
Stand the respect he paid to a 


visiting Chinese scholar like Hiuen 
Tsang, raising him sky-high at a 


national gathering. But in treat- 


ing the scholars and philosophers 
of his own country with contempt 
he was guilty of unpardonable 
conceit and poor statesmanship. 


The  Brahmanas, usually the 
champions of kings, entered into 
a.plot to murder him. “Great 
King", - declared his would-be 
assassin when caught, “you have 
assembled the people of different 
countries, exhausted your trea- 
sury in offerings to the Shramanas, 
cast a metal image of the Buddha. 
But others (Brahmanas), whom 
you consider heretics and who 
have come from a long: distance, 
have scarcely been spoken to.” 


An spite of ‘his large army and . 
a reign of ‘about thirty-two years, 
the empire that. Harsha had found- _ 
ed died with him. His character | 
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| 0 ra”, Says Bana at one place. 
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For centuries, Kadainbari was 


the model of literary craftsrnan-. 


` ship. Even to-day, if one can con- 
` quer an aversion to picturesque 
` word-piling, it ennobles, pleases 
` and thrills. Anyhow, I have always 
found the story thrilling. : 
* 
bn Bana died early in life. Kadam- 
bari was left unfinished, and was 
` completed by his son. But his 
patron continued to rule over a 
- vast empire until A.D. 617. 


: 
m 


0 


t. Harsha was a great military 
E leader. He gave stability toa 


_ Northern- India which ‘the arrival 
= of the Huns had. seriously disrup- 
` ted. The empire which he won 
P for himself was only comprised of 


* what is now East Punjab, Uttar 
— Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and part of 
- Bengal. In extent it was only one- 
p: fourth of the Mauryan Empire and 
T ‘smaller than that of the Guptas 
m who preceded him and of the Pra- 
.-tihara Gurjareshwaras who fol- 
i» “lowed him. He could conquer 
j سی‎ neither the king of Gauda in the 
E ast, nor Chalukya Pulakesi ا‎ in 
R h e South. , سے‎ > 















large standing army‏ کٹ 
jA pore heavily on the people. “The‏ 
WT etched householders - were run-‏ 
ing away from their tiny ham-‏ | 
lets, crushed by the (army)‏ 


j A t another, he says: “Others be- 
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| کت‎ 
| | 17 3 
١ stood high. He had conquered Nevertheless, he had the good. 
5 . 1 wide: 7 : Mie e S s 2 
| far and wide; had staged specta- sense to invite Bana, the greatest 
و‎ cular festivals; made generous  prose-writer of his time, to hi z 
i gifts. But he had been unable to court. He lavished hos itality : 
| build on firm foundations. On his upon à Chinese pilgrim wn i | 
| death the fabric of his power fell return gave him exa e ted | 
to pieces and Kanauj lay exposed praise in: his memoirs pee he : 
= to the greed of rival conquerors happened to be a Buddhist H x 
l till about A.D. 800. Called as he wrote three. mediocre lays hi : 
had heen to the joint rulership of self. But for these, he E Boo 
Kanauj and  TiHaneshwar as a i Ses 
anc inaneshwal remained no more than 2 
matter of military urgency, he ہا‎ cnn a name 
. tary Seny, and that too not so gr ; 
ae B hold his persona! position of Yashodharman E. EM n 
with the aid of a large army, un- ti | 
` ne Hun conqu i ox 
able to create a hierarchy which had paid homage t4 ius E i 
could carry forward his life-work. m ET 
He had failed to release a fresh Y bar? D 
integrating impulse in the people کک یو کیک را‎ 
over whom he ruled. . 7 ^1 
Harsha failed where Skanda- کے‎ Jal گے ہےه‎ | : 
gupta, the founder of the Gupta SSS eee 2 E 
3) © ^. | 
Empire, had succeeded s^ well. 
Bae o. 
If I were asked under what sky the kuman mind has X 


most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 

deeply pondered on. ihe great problems of life, and. has (ak e 

found solutions of some of them which will deserve the . o 

attention even of those who have studied Plato and Kant— 
,  lshould point to India. 


And if I were to ask myself from muss literature we 

: here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclu- 

sively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one 

Semitic race, the Jewish may draw that corrective which is 

| most wanted in order to make our. inner life more perfect, 
. more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly 

| hwman, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured and. 
eternal life—again I should point to India. — : 

7 E oo. 0 Max Muller. ~ 
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psycho-physical 
mind to the Divine in the Universe, 
but a greater initiation opened the 
way to the most intimate truth 
and living of the spiritual life in 
all its profundity and infinite 
possibility of uttermost sublime 
experience. 

A third stage has been long in 
preparation, its idea often cast out 
in limited or large, quiet or strik- 
ing spiritual movements and potent 
new disciplines and religions, but 
not successful yet, because the cir- 
cumstances were adverse and the 
hour not come, which will call the’ 
community of men to live in the 
greatest light of all and to found 
their whole life on some fully re- 
vealed power and grand uplifting 
truth of the Spirit. 

Not until that third enlarging 
movement has come into its own, 
a thing not so easy as the. religious 
reformer, the purist of the reason 
or the purist of the spirit constant- 
ly imagines and by that too hasty. : 
imagination falls short in his. en- 
deavour, can Indian civilisation be 
said to have discharged its mis- 


proach of mans 


OF RUD 


Sri Aurobindo 


NDIAN Culture recognises the 

| spirit as the truth of our be- 
jing. and our life as a growth 
and evolution of the spirit in man. 
It sees God as the Supreme and 
as the All and it sees man as a 
-soul and power of the being of 
God in Nature. The progressive 
into God, 
into spiritual existence by the de- 
velopment of our natural into our 


- Divine being is for Indian think- 


‘ing the significance of life and the 
aim of human existence.... 


» Always to India that idea of 


Self, God, Spirit and the moulding : 


of man into that have been the 


" fundamental power of her philo- 


` sophy, religion, civilisation. The 
^formal turn and the rhythmic lines 
of effort of this culture have grown 


through two- complete external 


` stages. The first was the early 
-Vedic in which religion took its 
— formal stand on the natural ap- 
~ proach of. the physical mind .of 
_ man to the Godhead in the Uni- 
~ verse, but the initiates guarded . 
_. the sacrificial fire of a greater 


spiritual truth behind the form of 


RUIT 
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` ` growth of man into self, 
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outward religious worship, and sion, to have spoken.its last word 
`  coriception. Ryo ابو‎ EAM did functus officio, crowned 
lec. 2 | . „and complete in its office of medi- i 
— The second was the Purano- ation b i E 
p. s i ANS etween the life of man and "۳ 
E Sau in و‎ religion took its the spirit.... por و‎ eh 
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thought necessary in this پک‎ e 
to compel anyone to follow the - 
path chosen by it. It is for this 
reason that it has been possible | 
for people of different sects and _ 
religious persuasions to live to- xe 
gether in this country at one and | 
the same time and that their mu. E 
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As against this, it is an article o o! l ۹ m 
faith with a number of other reli- ne 
gions that there is only one way SA 
to reach the Truth for all and i Ss 


A ہہ‎ 


path “c can never acu the. e Mer i: 
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Rajendra Prasad 


SANATANA 


an outstanding 
culture that 
Mit never imposes any restric- 
tion whatsoever on freedom of 
thought. From time immemorial 
io the present day ihe Sanatana 
Dharma has allowed everyone the 
freedom of thinking in one’s own 
way. It is for this reason that 
notwithstanding iis diverse creeds 
‘india never exhibited that reli- 
cious fanaticism which was found 
in some cther countries or faiths. 
Th RET EUT TRT 

(the Truth is one, although the 
sages call it by various names) has 
been our motto from hoary anti- 
quity. We have always believed 
that the supreme goal can be 
reached through diverse paths and 
that one reaches that goal by 
treading whatever path he may 
choose to tread. Hence there is no 
need for any one to quarrel with 
another; for all are marching to- 
wards the same destination, al- 
though their roads are different. 


The Sanatana Dharma has never 
declared that there is only one. 
way to reach the Truth, or that 


been 


Indian 


m T has 
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the latter alone is the right way 


while all others are wrong and 
misleading. Hence it was never 
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perpetrated in discharging 
this obligation and the ان‎ is 
not free from this scourge even 
today. From this ا‎ ài he- 
comes evident that while Sanatana 
Dharma is a synthesis of all faitbs, 
many other faiths tend to div ide 
one from the other. Among our 
sacred books Srimad 7406 


stands out as a noble exampie of 


` Swami Stvanonda, 


US Digitized by / eGangotr 
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`` Abandoning all ‘actions is no renunciation. 

— Living in Himalayan cave is no renunciation. 
_ Eating fruits and milk only is no renunciation. 
- To be nude is no renunciation. 
3 x `“ Wearing orange robe is ı0 renunciation. 
ELS - Shaving the head is no renunciation. 
ھت‎ the world is no renunciation. 
_ Renunciation of egoism and mine-ness is real renunciation. 
Renunciation of cravings and "vasanas" is real renunciation. 
- Renunciation -of all attachments is real renunciation. 
0 Freedom from "kartritwa-bhoktritwa bhavana“ is real 


5 $e | Freedom from "bheda-buddhi" is real renunciation. 

. Abandonment of "dehadhyasa" is real renunciation. 

ing in “Atma” is real renunciation. | 

ahı anishtc is real renunciation. ۰. TA | 
سے‎ from Prakriti and “tattwas" is real | 





dm that naturally - 
y this is that if my way alone is the 
Tight way and all other ways are 


- misleading, it becomes  obligatory 

on me to bring round others too to 
that path, by whatever way it 
. might be possible, and thus con- 
version of others becomes a sacred 
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— duty and a pious act. 
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B. In the "world's history we find this synthesis. 

that great high-handedness has [From his speech at Gorakhpur. i 
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tension .of this democratic systen:_ 
right down to our Panchayats  — 
takes us back, to some extent, te _ 


forms of it may be new.. AE 
"The^modern world offers us tre- 


mendous problems. : Among them, 
the problem of securing. individual — — 
liberty in the context of the highly | 
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Jawaharlal Nehru - 


OUR PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 






OUR Constitution, we are 
1001ہک‎ 3211001 to the democratic 


ernment. In these days of rival 
ideologies and international con- 


flict, we have iried to keep apart. 


from these clashes of opinions in 
the international sphere and have 
tried to seek. a path for ourselves 
and we have decided to base our 
Constitution and governance on 
the democratic Parliamentary sys- 


tem. 
That system appears to us to 
have obvious virtues. Its critics 


point out that it is rather slow- 
moving in these dynamic times, 
which require a rapid change from 
the old:to the new. Ultimately the 
System which 
dends in the shape of the well- 
being and advancement of the 
people will probably survive in 
every country. ` 

Will the Parliamentary ‘system 
in India yield these dividends? 
The future alone can answer. But 
I am convinced that this is basi- 


cally -the right system for us even . 


though it may. be . necessary. to 
make minor variations in it by 
amending our . Constitution, so as 
to remove any obstructions to our 
progress. I believe that it is suited 
to our national genius, and the ex- 
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bodied in the hydrogen bomb and 
the vital choice before the world 
is great progress 
lines or conflict and utter desirue 
tion. 

How then will the Parliamentary 


system face these problems? IL 
think that it will face them Suc- 


cessfully and triumph in the end. 
[From Journal of Parliamentary in- 
formation] 
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my two great comrades on | 
more than one occasion that | 
I was the only one of our | 
trinity who could at any mo- 
ment be dismissed from po- 
wer by the vote of House of 
Commons freely elected on 
universal franchise, or could 
be controlled from day to 
day by the' opinion of a War 
Cabinet representing all par- 
ties in the State. The Pre- 
sident’s term of office was 
fixed, and his powers not 
only as President but as 
Commander-in-Chief were al- 
most absolute under the 
American Constitution. Sta- 
lin appeared. to. be, and ai 
this moment certainly was, 
all-powerful in Russia. They 


and persuade. I was glad 
that this should be so. The 
-process was laborious, but I 
had no .reason to complain of 
the way it worked.” 
| —War Memoirs, Vol. 5 





i could order; I had to convince 


22 


strative and other machinery which 
has become inevitable to-day. 
Without that specialised machi- 
nery, we cannot function as an 


efficient and prosperous nation. 
Without individual freedom we 


lose what is of the greatest value 
in life. 

The development of technology 
‘has again led to problems of colos- 
sal magnitude. In the final ana- 
lysis, this development is em- 


se 





It was during the Teheran Con- 
ference. ` The venue was the 
British Legation at Teheran and 
occasion Winston Churchill's 
birthday when he stood host to 
a dinner for nearly 40 top men of 
U.S., Britain and U.S.S.R. 


On Churchill's right sat Roose- 

| velt, on his left, Stalin. Many 

toasts were proposed. Mr. Hop- 

ats | kins made a jocular remark that 
| 


although Britain had an un- 
"apritten Constitution, the British 
. War Cabinet just did what 
` Churchill wanted. This drew 
` forth the following interesting 
comment from Churchill: 


±. “It is true that I received 
ee a measure of loyal support in 
_ de the direction of the war from 
~ $47 Parliament and my Cabinet 

.| colleagues which : may well 
| be unprecedented, and that 
1٦٠:٦: there; were very few large. 
į- issues upon which 1 was: 
overruled; put it was with 
some pride that I reminded 
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sonality assets. When done in am ٦ 
attitude of reasonableness, -this | 
evaluation will convince you that ~ 
you are less defeated than : yon y 
think you are. 3 
I know a man who is a tremen- Á 
dous. asset to his organization, not _ 
because of any extraordinary abi- ^ 
lity, but because he invariably de- _ 
monstrates a triumphant thought- 7 
pattern. When his associates view 
a proposition pessimistically, he . 
employs what he calls “the " 
vacuum-cleaner method."- ‘That is, - 
by a series of questións he "sucks | 
the dust" out of his associates” 
minds; he draws out their negative 
attitudes. Then quietly he sug- oh 
gests positive ideas concerning ~ 
the proposition until a new set of ~~ 
attitudes , gives them a new ap- : 
praisal of the facts. fies ^ E 
They often comment upon howe AM 
different facts appear when this ~ 
man "goes to work on them.” It’s | 
the confidence-attitude that makes —— 
the difference. Nor does this. rule kes 
out objectivity in an appraisal of as 
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tim sees all facts through dis: ims E 
coloured attitudes. The secret “Of Po 
correction is simply to a.nor- — m 
mal view, and that is always | 
slanted on the positive side. Rei 


` facts. The inferiority-complex vic- | | 


JULY 3, 1955 . 


:Norman Vincent Peale ۱ 


POSITIVE THINKING 


1 کے‎ VERYWHERE you encounter 
|=] peopie who are . inwardly 
LES afraid, who shrink from life, 
who suffer from a deep sense of in; 
adequacy and  insecurity, who 
doubt their own powers. 

Deep within themselves ihey 
mistrust their ability to meet res- 
vonsibilities.or to grasp opportuni- 
ties. Always they are beset by the 
vague and sinister fear that some- 
thing is not going to be quite right. 
They-do not . believe that they 
have it in them to be what they 
want to be, and so they try to 
make themselves content with 
something less than that of which 
they are capable. 

Thousands upon thousands go 
crawling through life on their 
hands and knees, defeated and 
afraid. And in most cases such 
frustration of power is unneces- 
Sary. 

The blows of life, the accumula- 
tion of difficulties, the multiplica- 
tion of problems tend to sap energy 
and leave you spent and discour- 
aged. In such a condition.the true 
Status of your power is often ob- 
Scured, and a person -yields to a 


discouragement that is not justi- 


fied by the facts: It is vitally es- 
sential to re-appraise your per- 


. 
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if, on the contrary, you mentally. © 
visualize and affirm and reaffirm 
your assets and keep your thoughts 
on them, emphasizing them to the 


es ee - . ^ 

— So if you feel that you are de- 
5 163168 and have lost confidence in 
— your ability to win, sit down, take 
— a piece of paper and make a list, 










— mot of the factors that are against 
- you, but of those that are for you. 
_ If you or I or anybody think con- 
- sstantly of the forces that seem to 
— be against us, we will build them 


fullest extent, you will rise out of 
any difficulty regardless of what it 
may be. Your inner powers will 
reassert themselves and, wiih the 
help of God, liít you from «defeat 
io victory. 


- up into a power far beyond that 
_ which is justified. They will as- 
— sume a formidable strength which 
- «hey do not actually possess. But 


a? 
^ = 
= 
"A 
a 


[From The 
Thinking]. 


Power of Positive 
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he illustrious ancients, when they wished to make 
clear and. to propagate the highest virtues im. the world, 
put their states in proper order. Before putting , their 
States in proper order, they regulated their families. 
Before regulating: their families, they cultivated their own 
= selves. Before cultivating their own selves, they perfected 





i à their souls. Before perfecting their souls, they tried io be 
=  smcere in their thoughts. Before trying to be sincere in 
<. their thoughts, they extended to the utmost their know- 


3 
> a 
br zw 


ae ledge. Such investigation of knowledge lay in the investi- 
_ gaton of things and in seeing them as they really were 
_ . When things were thus investi ۱ 
_ nen tungs were thus investigated, knowledge became 
a complete. When knowledge was complete, their thoughts 

were sincere. ‘When their thoughts were sincere, their 
_. Souls became perfect. When their souls were perfect, their 


|. own selves became cultivated. When their selves were 
came regulated. When their 


ir states came to be i 
اڑا‎ ts Td "d doe ا ریہ‎ put into 
انا‎ order. When their states were in proper order, then 
le world became peaceful and happy. | 
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The 
Chandellas ruled over this area _ 


collection of medieval ~ 


‘Tradition says that the 
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KUAJURAHO 


of the Bundelkhand . which was 
known as  Jejaka-bhukti. 


from the 9th to the 18th centuries. 
Khajuraho is famous for its mag- 
nificent 
temples. 


In the inscriptions, Khajuraho is 
known by the name of Kharjura- 
vahaka. 
city gates were ornamented with 
two golden Kharjura or Date-palm 
trees. It is also stated that there 
were numerous Kharjura trees. in 
the vicinity. Uy وی‎ 


Chandella kings trace their des: _ 
cent from Sage Chandratreya who ٦ 
was born of the Moon. The first _ 
few princes of this line were not | 


so eminent. They came in power 


after the break-up of the Pratihara ~ - 
Empire. Chandellas are one of-the . 
Nannuka . 


thirtysix Rajput clans. l 
(9th century) was the founder of 
The first few- rulers 
acknowledged the supremacy of 


the Pratihara Emperors and were - 
the vassals of the Kanauj Empire. - 
Nannuka was succeeded by his son - 
Vakpati who had two sons — - 
and Vijayasakti. Ja- _ 
yasakti was: also called 17۷۳ 
After he : succeeded his -. 


Jayasakti 


Jeja. ; 
father, Bundelkhand .over- which ~ 


this ‘Chandella - king. « ruled,. was s 


this line. 


e Aa AA SEE LEUTEN STEEL 
et TTR RHETT” 


LEI | 
7×57 جرب .ماب‎ 
Tr- 


277717+۲٠ ]چم‎ ad- 
ate: N 


“The Inner Light of the moon- 
crested Lord Siva in the yogic 
posture is viclorious—the Light 
which has crossed the Brahma- 
Randhra when the breaths are con- 
trolled in the Sushumna Nadi 
and after the internal organ has 
become tranquil; which is iden- 
tical with the bliss which is reveal- 
ed; which as it were has assumed 
the form of the third eye of the 
Lord in the forehead; ‘and which 
pervades the Universe.” 

—Krishna-Misrayati’s Prabodha 
| Chandrodaya, 1-2. 


HAJURAHO, 24° 51^ N. and 
79° 56' E, is situated in the 


Chhatarpur District of Vin- . 


dhya Pradesh, about sixty miles 
South-east of  Harpalpur, thirty- 
four miles south of Mahoba, 
twenty-seven miles east of Chhat- 


arpur and twenty-five miles north 


of Panna. Khajuraho was the 


Capital of the Chandellas, the rulers 
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Perhaps it was. the same 
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was the descendant of the famous 
founder of the Nyaya system, Gau- 
tama Akshapada. A great many 
number of temples at Khajuraho 
were constructed in  Dhanga's 
regime. 


Dhanga's grandson was V idya- 
dhara and he is described by Ibnul- 
Athir as a great Indian Ruier. 
After the raid of Kalinjar 
Mahmud of Gazni in 1022, Chandel- 
las paid more attention to 
Mahoba, Kalinjar and other sira- 
tegic points and Khajuraho’s im- 
portance thereafter began to de- 
crease. Al-Biruni mentions that 
in 1022 “Kajuraho” was the capital 
of “Jejahuti” ie. Jejaka-bhukti. 
In 1098 Kirtivarman was the Chan- 
della king and he patronised the 
great Sanskrit poet Krishna-Misra- 
yati, the author of  Prabodha- 
Chandrodaya—an allegorical drama 
wherein the author has established 
Sankara’s Advaita philosophy 
and incidentally referred to other 
contemporary systems of thought. 


In 1335 A.D. Ibn-i-Battutta states 
that there was a lake at Kajrao 
(Khajuraho) a mile long and 
around it there were temples and 
idols. 
lake as the present Khajuraho 
sagar or the Ninora Tal. In the 
centre, says Ibn-i-Battutta, there 
were three domes, and Yogis with 
matted hair resided there. -Their 
hair had grown yellow on account 
of austerities, and even Muslims 


of these parts attended to them to “a 
The place was un- "۳ 
doubtedly a great religious centre. - 3 


learn magic. 
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His minister Prabhasa 
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known as Jejaka-bhukti.  Jejaka 
was succeeded by his younger 
brother Vijaya and he by his son 
Rahila. Mahoba or Mahotsava- 
Nagar was perhaps then a part of 
Jejaka-bhukti.  Rahila was suc- 
ceeded by his son Harsha and the 
latter by his son Yasovarman. 


It was in the reigns of Harsha 
(900-925) and Yasovarman  (925- 
950) that the Chandellas became a 
great political power. Harsha help- 
ed the Pratihara Emperor Mahi- 
pala I or Kshitipaladeva by estab- 
Yaso- 
varman was also known as Laksha- 
varman. In his days the Pratihara 
Empire was decaying and he be- 
came the "burning fire" of the 
Gurjaras. He vanquished the 
Chedi Ruler Yuvaraja I of Tripuri 
and the Malava Ruler Siyaka II. 
He also defeated the South Kosal 


_king, invaded the country of the 


- lishing him on the throne. 


- Palas and the Kambojas; also the 


`. Gauda and the Mithila. 


Yasovarman conquered the 
mountain of Kalinjar and erected 


_ the excellent temple of Rama- 
~ Chandra or Lakshmana or Chatur- 
~ bhuja at Khajuraho. The image 


“was received from the Pratihara 


— Ruler Devapala. It was originally 
—. in Tibet. 


"Yasovarman. ‘was succeeded by 


~ his son Dhanga who called himself 


Maharajadhiraja. He ruled from 
954 to 1002 A.D. and died at the 
ripe age of one hundred. He carv- 
ed out an independent empire for 
` himself after defeating the king of 
peu 
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Khajuraho temples fall into three 
main groups. One is the western . 
group, the second is the eastern 
group, and the third is the south- 
eastern group. The western group 


consists of Brahmanical temples, 
mainly of Siva and Vishnu. The 


northern group has mainly Vaish- | 
nava temples and the south-eastern | 
group consists of.Jain temples. 


From the siyle of images and 
other evidence, the earliest temi- 
ple at Khajuraho belonging ٥ 
about 900 A.D. is the Chaunsat 
Yogini temple in the western 
group. It is to the south-west of 
the Sibsagar lake. It is built of 
granite. The courtyard 103 x 60 
feet was surrounded by 65 cells. 


To the north of this temple is the 
Kandariya temple which is the 
largest extant temple of Khajuraho 
and which is considered as typical 
of the style of architecture at 
Khajuraho in the 10th century. It 
is believed that this temple was 
not a temple of one God alone but 


. was a Panchayatana temple with 


Siva in the centre. The shrines |... : 
of the four other deities in the four ^ 
corners are not extant. A full- 
fledged Khajuraho temple had the 
Ardhamandapa, Mandapa, Maha- | 
mandapa, Antarala, Garbhagriha, _ 
and Pradakshinapatha, and all these 
parts are distinctly designed in this 
temple. In the Garbhagriha there 
is the marble linga of Lord Siva. 


There is another ruined? Maha- _ 
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figure of. Sardula which is now E. 
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* dev Temple nearby. It has a huge _ 
placed in the portico. - | yr 
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۱ ‘Sikander Lodi partially. demolished 

the temples of this place in 1494-5 

` A.D. and the importance of Kha- 
| juraho diminished gradually. 

"The early Chandella Rulers were 

Vaishnavas and the later ones were 

Saivas. But all of them were very 

tolerant to other sects as is evi- 

- denced by the Jain temples and 


bd 


- Buddhist relics. 


— Hiuen-Tsang visited the kingdom 
= of Chi-chi-to (Khajuraho) and des- 
— eribed it as situated about 167 miles 
_ north-east of Ujjain. As the only 
-* relic of Buddhism is a big image 
«~ of Buddha with an inscription of 
_ the 9th century, it is. believed that 
+ Buddhism had gradually disappear- 
~ ed from this area by the time of 
"۔‎ Chandellas. x 

E : 

; Khajuraho at present is a small 
village at the corner of.the lake of 


_ ples, there now exist only about 
^ twenty-five temples belonging to 
_ the 9th and 10th centuries. Their 
= architecture is very fine and be- 
— longs to what is known as the 
4 Indo-Aryan style. These are mag- 
—' nifieent structures with” beautiful 











< and delicacy. The cusped ceilings 


there are elaborate scuip- 





- ples can be compared are those at 
_ Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, ` 
AS Re dias. Soit: “ a p 4 
pal Moos. "e! CAT. " 


A | Bor 








large Gauri-patta about © 
twenty feet in diameter and ‘four ~~ 
feet high and over it is the polish- 
linga, about eight feet ~~ — 
high. On the body of the Siva — 
linga there are Persian and Nagari ~ 


20 ^. 


cated to Vishnu and is of the Pan- 
chayatana type. The subordinate 


shrines are at the four corners, On , 
the frieze above the lintel over the: 


entrance to the sanctum there are 


carvings of the nine. planets. In-. d 
side the sanctum there is a four. ٠ 


armed and three-headed image of 


Vishnu standing in a frame of ~~ 
Torana of elaborate carving. Of 


the three heads the central one is 


human, the other is of Varaha and 3 


the third is of Narasimha. 


The Matangesvara Siva temple 
has a 


ed Siva 


epigraphs in indelible ink (Dhama 
and Chandra). = 


In front of this temple is.a small _ 


Varaha temple with a colossal sta- 


tue of the Primeval Boar 8’ 9" in 


length and. 57 9" in height. 


The eastern group of temples 3 


contain temples 
Vamana and Javari. 


A modern shrine of Hanuman 
contains a big statue of Hanuman 


of  Brahma, 


with an inscription of 922 AD, — 


inscription _ 


which is the oldest 
traced so far at this place. 


The Brahma Temple, so called, 


which has a four-faced mage on . 


the pedestal has now been identi- a کات‎ 
fied as a lènga and the temple is ` d i 


assigned to the early group. : 
The Vamana Temple contains 


the image of the dwarf incarna: - f 


JULY 3, 1958 


To. the. north of this is situated 
the Debi Jagadambi or Kali Tem- 
ple.. “In ignorance of its real cha- 
racter this image has been painted 
black and is worshipped as Kali. 
That it was dedicated to Vishnu is 
evident from the image of the 
deity covered over the entrance to 
the sanctum. It was a Pancha- 


yatana temple but the subsidiary. 
. shrines on the platform have all 


perished” (E. L. Dhama and S. C. 
Chandra). 

Further norin is the Chitragupta 
or the Bharatji Temple. It is dedi- 
cated to Surya and in the Garbha- 
griha there is ihe image of the 
Sun-God five feet high with heavy 
boots and a chariot run by seven 
horses. In the central niche to 
the south of the Garbhagriha is the 
image of Vishnu with eleven heads. 
The head in the centre is of Vishnu 
and the other ten represent his ten 


, incarnations. 
The Visvanath temple of Siva. 


to the extreme north of this group 
کا‎ similar in plan to the Kandariya 
Temple. According to the inscrip- 
9 A.D. the temple was 
built by King Dhanga for God Sam- 
bhu Marakatesvara and the Siva 
«nga was prepared of emerald. 


Nandi Temple facing the‏ کا 
‘Svanath temple contains a very‏ 


polished and big image of Nandi 
the Vishnu of Siva. l 


* South-West of the 11 
emple is the Parvati Temple. 


velie Lakshmana or Ramachandra 
the Chaturbhuja Temple is dedi- 
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gari characters resembling those 


of the Yasovarman inscription of | 


1011 A.D. The stone inscription of 
Yasovarman of 1011 A.D. 58 
of twenty-eight lines and was 
found near the Lakshmanji Tem- 
ple. It is in 49 Sanskrit verses 
composed by poet Madhava, the 
the son of the grammarian Dedda. 
It records the erection of a temple 
of Vishnu called Vaikuntha by 
Yasovarman of the Chandratreya 
family. It traces 


from Nannuka onwards. The first 
verse reads:— 
“May that Vaikuntha protect 


you, who, frightening the whole 
world with his roaring, as boar 
and as man-lion, slew the three 
chief Asuras, Kapila and the rest, 
who were terrible in the world 
and who possessed one body which 
by the boon of Brahma enjoyed 
freedom from fear and could be 
, destroyed only by Vaikuntha hav- 
‘ing assumed these forms!” (Epig. 
Ind. Vol. I, p. 180). 


Then there is a stone inscription ' 


of Dhangadeva of 1059 A.D. and 
rewritten by Jayavarmadeva in 


1173 A.D. In records that Dhanga - 


erected a magnificent temple of 
Siva with two lingas, one of eme- 
rald and the other of stone. He 


. distributed great quantities of gold 


to Brahmins and  .established 
dwellings for pious people who 


were given sels of land, grains, - 


inoney and cows. 
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tion: of Vishnu, 4' $" high. Buddha 
in his Bhumisparsamudra is also 
earved as one of the incarnations 
on the framework. 

The Javari Temple is dedicated 


to Vishnu. 
well-proportioned and richly carv- 


- ed temple. 


The Jain temples are situated on 
the south-east side. In architec- 
ture they are mostly similar to the 


-Brahmanical temples. Brahmanical 


deities are depicted all over the 


Jain temples. 


The main Jain temples. are of 
Ghantai, .Adinatha and  Parsva- 
natha. The Ghantai is so called 
because it has an’ ornamentation 


4 of the bell and the chain on the 
. pillars. 


The Parsvanatha Temple 
is the largest Jain temple extant. 
The sanctum has a bull carved in 
front of it. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that the original iamge must 


"have been that of the first Tirthan- 


kara Rishabhanatha. The image 
of Parsvanatha. was EAS in 
1860 A.D. 


On the southern side there is the 
` Duladeo temple, a Siva temple. 
The Jatkari or Chaturbhuja Tem- 


is dedicated to Vishnu.‏ ہے 


To the south of the Matanges- 
“vara temple in the western group 
, there is the Jardine Museum of 
` Khajurahe built in 1910 A.D. and 
it contains a large variety ' cf 
sculptures. 


“One stone inscription is found 


< near the yamana, PATEE in Na- 


ne 
Sie 


“ts 
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In this list of ۲ 


| " 
LI - T r 


Vishnu, Durga, Surya and danca 
The genius who originated this 


system is not exactly known but . 


many attribute it to the great = 
Sankar acharya and some to Ku- 
marila. Many believe it to be of 
still earlier origin. 


five deities, Brahma has no place. . ^ 
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started ٦ 
after the worship of Brahma fell . 


feature of the Khajuraho 2d | 


- 
۲ -y 
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The system evidently 
in the background. Panchayatana _ 
really means the Panchayat of the 
Gods and it is only-a representa- 
tive meeting of the large Hindu 


pantheon. One is left free to have 


his chief deity placed in the cen- 
tre and then the other four are ا‎ 


placed in the four corners. All the 


five deities have each one Atharva- - 
sirsha Upanishad in praise of.that ~~ 
This system has brought in: ` 


deity. 
a lot of tolerance and it has also © 
brought home the  Vedantic idea 
that one and the same Absolute 
can have numerous forms and 
that all forms ultimately lead to 
the Upanishadic Brahma alone. ` 


‘One 
sculptures is the presence of a 
number of figures in indecent poses. 
This feature has invited some. 
strong and bitter comments. it. 


VO کروی‎ 
is true that the ideas of art of the ` T 5 


a 
dne 





earlier period were more in con- - 
sonance with modern notions anes 
the age which these sculptures” re 
present had different notions, S K 
particularly pleasing to` certain ' 

modern notions of art and decency. ` 
But these sculptures need not ne 
cessarily be taken to be mere :base 
representation: of sensuousness m 


T P 
ax ^ 
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In this inscription composed - by 


poet Rama, son of Balabhadra, 
Saraswati is praised in this way: 


qaaa gaa 55و‎ FFT Td 
حم‎ AAIEN QAN ATE 


AAT Il 
“In the mouth of Lord Siva 
which is the lotus, Saraswati 


abides like a female bee (which 
moves in a lotus) but she has a 
strange form, for this female bee 
(is not black in colour) but is 
white!” 


The stone inscription at the 
Vaidyanath Temple of Siva in 
twenty-two lines is dated 1001 A.D. 
It records the erection of the Vai- 
dyanath Temple by Kokkalla of 
the Grahapati family, some -noble 
of Khajuraho. The name of the 
composer is not given. The first 
verse reads: 


"I adore the adorable coil’ of 
matted hair carried by the beauti- 
ful Vaidyanatha, which is irradi- 
ated by the expanding terrible 
hoods of a multitude of hissing 
broad serpents; marked with the 
half-moon which is excessively 
Shining, more brilliantly than the 
sun; and yellowish, when in con- 
tact With the line of flames of the 
fire issuing forth from his tremu- 
an eyes.” (Epig. Ind. Vol. I, p. 


+ 


x 


The Panchayatana Puja ا‎ was 


EY much. prevalent in Khaju- 


o. The five . deities are Siva, 
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The 
Buddhists and Jains too had their. — 
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doctrines of the Saiva, Vaishnava 
and Sakta sacred literature. 


own Tantric manuals. 


Poet Rama in Dhangadeva's ins- 


cription dated 1059 A.D. opens his 


composition with 
faezqfasmeserii ٠131۰7177 RIS 
SGT | 
WRIT AF: refed MRA 
i qua Il 
"Namaskaras be, unto Rudra, 
who is unborn and yet is the seed 
of the complex Vata trees in the 
form of these worlds; who protects 


and absorbs them into Himself, 
though He is actionless.” 


| USE OUR 
SAREES 
AND 


DHOTIES 


We also invite your enqui- - 


ries for the best quality o 
Tamarind Seed Powder. 78 


EAST INDIA CORPORATION 
| LIMITED. 


. Factory: 
: Mourigram (Howrah) 
` 
` Office: 
18, Netaji Subhas Road, 
CALCUTTA. | 





fractions are placed before him - 


- stone. They are in sacred temples 
held in universal esteem by the 
= age in which they were depicted 
` and there is bound to be some 
` higher and esoteric purpose. The 
Tantric literature has mystic dia- 
` grams, esoteric mantras, Nyasas 
— and Mudras. There is a strange 
— mixture of the high.and the low, 
` ^ great discipline and yogic height 
—  as.also what appears to be moral 
` laxity. It is only the Diksha or 
_ the initiation from the Guru by 
— Which one is supposed to acquire 
| the true, mystical esoteric mean- 
ing of the apparently senseless and 
= then alone can one be released 
` ‘from the Pasas or fetters of the 
— „Pasu (All jivas are called Pasus). 
-. In the spiritual ladder, this Pasu 
` has to cross three stages — that 
of the Pasu or the normal man, the 
5 Vira or the heroic man and Divya 
OF the. divine man. This was a 
m kind. of discipline and whatever 
2: ` dts vulgar forms and degenera- 
- tions, the idea undoubtedly was 
p to lead the spiritual aspirant from 
Ee one stage to the other beyond all 
a ‘Worldly attractions, sensuouisness 
ana the sense of duality. One has 
[o m beyond the likes and dislikes. 
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. a Bn uy is. expected to go beyond 
۱ یر‎ | m. The criticised figures at 
ا‎ K E in line with similar 
5 — Tantric . ideas prevalent in that 
/ de age. . This "Tantra. literature in- 

A 4 eluded athe „ Profound and. mystical 
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THE SECOND DECADE 


. DECADE ago, in this city, | | 
‘jn this building, the charter mo qe | 
of the United Nations was و کی‎ ; 
signed by its fifty founding mem- 
bers. Inte a world, shattered and 
still at war but hopeful and eager 
for a new dawn, was born an in- 
۱ ternational organisation, fashioned 
to be the supreme instrument of 
world peace. 

I pay respectful tribute to you 
whose faith, and patience and 
courage, and wisdom have brought 
it through ten tumultuous, fre- 
quently discouraging, sometimes 
terrifying — but often rewarding 
years. 


ت ہے ندیچ ee‏ —— 
a‏ 





That there have been failures 
۔‎ in attempts to solve international 
۱ difficulties by the principles of the. 
٠١ Charter, none can deny. That 
- there have been victories, only 

the wilfully blind can fail to see. 
» But clear it is that without the 
ا‎ United Nations the failures would 
still have been written as failures 
1. . into history. And, certainly, with- 
out this organisation the victories 
could not have been achieved; in- 
Stead, they might well have been 
recorded as human disasters. 
These, ‘the world has been spared. 


Today: — together — we face a 
ہا‎ decade. We face it with 
€ accumulated experience of the 


; 

1 
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tradi- 
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f their de: - 
vastating “potentiality and tax un- «| 
bearably the creative energies ئ٦‎ 
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of.a faith. deeply rooted in our cul- 
tural; political, spiritual 
tions: 

That man — a physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual being — 
has individual rights, «divinely 
bestowed, limited only by ihe ob- 
ligation to avoid infringement 
upon the equal rights of others. 

That justice, decency ard li- 
berty, in an orderly society, are 
concepts which have raised 
men above the beasts of the 
field: To deny any person that 
opportunity to live under their 
shelter is a crime against all 
humanity. 


The charter assumes that every 
people has the inherent right to 
the kind of government under 
which it chooses to live and the 
right to select in full freedom the 
individuals who conduct that gov- 
ernment. 


We shall work with all others — 
especially through this great or- 


-ganisation, the United Nations — 


so that peaceful and reasonable ne- 
gotiations may replace the clash of 
the battlefield. In this way we 


can in time make unnecessary the. 


vast armaments that — even when 
maintained only for security — 
terrify the world * with 


men. 


We, with the rest of the . world, 4 


know that a nation’s vision of 


peace cannot be attained through . 
any race in armaments. The muni- ` 


thus loyal, 
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first ten years, as well as with the 
awful knowledge of nuclear wea- 
pons and the realisation that a cer 
tain and enduring peace still 
eludes our persistent search. 


The summer of 1955, like that 
-one of 1945, is another season of 
high hope for the world. There 
again stirs in the hearts of men. a 
renewed devotion to the work for 
the elimination of war. Each of 
us here is witness that never in ten 
years has the will of many nations 
seemed so resolved to wage an 
honest and sustained campaign for 
a just and lasting peace. True, 
none of us can produce incontest- 
able evidence to support this feel- 
ing. Nevertheless, all of us, I 
_think, will testify that the heart- 


felt longings of countless millions. 


for abundance and justice and 


. peace seem to be commanding, 


everywhere, a response from their 
‘governments. These longings 
have strengthened the weak, en- 
couraged the doubtful, heartened 
the tired, confirmed the believing. 
Almost it ‘seems that men, with 


` souls restored, are with faith and 


courage, resuming the march to- 
"ward the greatest human goal. 


I can solemnly pledge to you 
here — and to all the men and 


—— women of the world who may 


Be ' hear or read my words — that 


_those who represent the United 
States will strive to be 


- For us, there is no alternative, 


E. because our devotion to-the United 
| Nations Charter is the outgrowth 


3:45 


E 
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v — thus dedicated. 
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In thS 
new kind of peace, the artist, tea- ~ 
cher and philosopher, workman, ٦ 
producer and scientist ~~~ 


ان 


یذ : ; 


It cannot be a mere > stilling of 5 | 
the guns:— it must be a glorious ۲ 


way of life. In that life the atom, 


dedicated once as man’s slayer, will _ 1 
become his. most productive Ser. ٠ 
vant. It will be a peace to inspire. ~ 
confidence and faith so that all - ^ 
peoples will be released from the  _ 
scientists will -- 


dread fear of war. 
be liberated to work always for 


men, never against them. Who cî — 
doubt that in the next ten years ~ 
can so beat down ~ 
the ravages of disease and the ٦ 
pangs of poverty that humankind — 
will experience a new expansion  _ 


of living standards and of cultural 
and spiritual horizons? 


farmer, . m 
will truly work together for the one 
common welfare. ET 


[Condensed from his Rem 7 the ES | 


10th anniversary commemorative ses- آ‎ - 


sion of the United Nations at San di 2 
Francisco.] 3 


which the. . World science 


is iz being not seeming; 


guy 3, 1955 


‘tions of peace are justice, honesty, 
mutual understanding and respect 


for others. 

‘\So believing and so motivated! we 
shall reject no method, however 
novel, that holds out any hope, 
however faint, for a just and last- 
ing peace. | 

May i recal to you the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, which, though 
uttered in a different context, ap- 
ply to the problem 
world now seeks to solve: 


' 5 ...i1ne dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high 
with difticuity, and we must rise 
with occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves, and then we shall save our 
country.” 


The object of our second decade 
is still peace — but a peace of 
such new: kind that all the world 
will think anew and act anew. 





True worth 


E | 


t. 
۲ 

i 
| 
(T 
‘ 


in doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good—not in dreaming | 
OF great things to do by and by. 


For whatever men say in blindness 
And spite of the fancies of youth, * 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness; 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


: و‎ ; Alice Cary. 
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and the morrow by feeding of the E 
holy before breaking of the fast. _ 


Although euch Ekadasi is held - 
sacred, the Ashad Ekadasi which! _ 
occurs in.June-July, the first of ES 
the two in particular, is specially _ 
held sacred to Lord Panduranga. ~ 
Every year a large annual fair js 


held at Pandharpur, the seat of ' 


4 


رہ 


2 


Salt‏ مس و“ 


= out of that tree emerged a girl” 


| . The eve of Ekadasi is observed 


 Panduranga, where pilgrims flock ' 


Vite] 
an Varan: 


NM ر کو‎ MS ‘oe - ۰ 
(«ar ا وہ ہا‎ ome tre L^ 
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Ashad 
Ekadasi — 


Jm 
ud 


= UMBHA was a giant and 
e$ his son  Mridumanya did 
| penance to propitiate Lord 
- Shiva who, as usual, was pleased. 
- — He asked for immortality: and 
^ Shiva granted it except at the 
— hands of a woman not born of 
- mother's womb! 
—. Mridumanya -put the power he 
+ so got to test on Brahma, Vishnu 
_ and Shiva who fled for their lives 
__ with their consorts and took shel- 
2 ter inside an amalaki tree. 

= God's ways are inscrutable and 

























» 
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` Ekadasi or Eleventh who sent the 


4 
» y 


| Upstart Mridumanya to Yama’s 
^— a8 


` abode. From that day Ekadasi or 
; : the two eleventh days of each 
a: indu Anonth came to be observed 
. Ààn fast and prayer to wash off all 
sins. US 


E 


— It is possible, however, /to read 


_ a medical tneaning into the above 
_ Story in view of the known medi- 
al properties of the amalaki fruit. 


— 


| %Y a Sparse diet of fruits and milk 
Er dress S 

T E cape 8 wird Cic ae HORE 
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They happened to be . 
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Pilgrims bathing in Chandrabhaga 


They bathe in 
sing bhajans 


which made her 
them. She 


valuable jewels 
mother-in-law covet 
began to ill-treat her. . | 
Once while returning from the 
river, Sakhu saw a party of pil- 
grims proceeding to the [٦ 


friends of her parents and known 
to her. When she asked the per- 
mission of her people, they lock- 
ed her up in a dark rom, tied her 
and beat her blue while she wailed 
and implored: 


“My mother is dead, my fathers 


gone, Enn = 
Lord Vithal! Thou art my shelter 
alone!" 


pur Fair. 


in large numbers. 
Chandrabhaga and 
before the shrine. 


Poet Mahipati Bawa relates the 
Story of Saint Sakhubai in con- 
nection with  Ashada Ekadasi. 
Sakhu was born of pious parents 


Who sang praises of Vithoba and. 


acquired the habit of praising the 
Lord at all hours even after her 
pe age. This earned her the 
ie aue of a religious maniac. Her 
D: parents had taken a vow to go 

es {Pate to Pandharpur on 
fll it Ekadasi but could not ful- 

. "They had left her some 
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in general There was a general 
reprieve to fake Sakhu. 33 


` At Pandharpur Sakhu saw the ` 
with ecstasy at His feet, becoming ۔‎ 
one with Him. The pilgrims duly 
cremated her body and retu ned to a 
Karhad with a heavy heart io con- | 
vey the sad news to her people. _ 
But to their astonishment they saw - 
Sakhu hale and hearty going about _ 
her household duties as though _ 
nothing had happened. 3 


The pilgrims swore that she | 
was at Pandharpur and with their - 
own hands they cremated her dead - 3 


body, whereupon Digambar and — 
his people branded Sakhu as a 
witch and doubled the ill-treat- - 
ment. 


The Lord fHerencon appeared pe- 
fore them all and explained that it | 
was His maya leela and He did so 
to vindicate Sakhu's saintliness, 
whereupon, every body apologised | 
to Sakhu and praised her for the | 
Lord's solicitude in her. She be- 
came Saint Sakhu from that dày. 


+ 


e 
Vi 


لے 


Persevere یت‎ 


9 E 1 
EE! 
^- 


 Sakhu's husband and his peopled 


image of the Lord and lay dead. 


` picion He entered the dark room, . 





"There are ا‎ in the deep sea, but you must hazard E 
| all 11 peril to get them. Ij you fail to get at them by a single E 
E ined not conclude that the sea is without them. Dive 
و‎ again and again, and you are sure to be rewarded in the end. 


bi: quest for the Lord, if your first attempt to 4 4 
ona _ See Him proves fruitless, do not lose heari. A : 


», (He (tempe gna | you a are sure to realize Him atlas. = 
| ie 1 2 —Ramakrishua. Paramahamsa. $ | | 





S Sakhw' s  piteous cries reached 
^ Lord Vithals ears and He turned 
' towards His consort Rakhumai 

meaningfully. She, like the world’s 
` Mother that She is, loaned some 
— of Her jewels. The Lord metamor- 
zv. phosed into an old woman and 
7c wearing 7 -those jewels hied to 
—— Sakhu’s house at Karhad, on the 
_ — Krishna River. 


Without raising the least sus- 


^ ae -=F 
aa جک‎ 


٠ 
val 


untied the ropes that bound 
Sakhu, and took her: out saying 
that the aged pilgrims lay in wait 
for her outside to take her to 
Pandharpur. "e 

Causing Sakhu to mount on the 
"shoulders of His aerial vehicle 
- Garud, who had taken the form of 
a coolie, the Lord bade her adieu. 


` Garud quickly covered the miles 
E took Sakhu in time to catch 
. the pilgrims enter’ i outskirts 
کو‎ of Pandharpur. 
; The Lord on this side deputised 
| ^ for Sakhu at her father-in-law’s 
49 place and by His winning manners 
earned. the Booty of Digambar, 
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An Eminent Surgeon | 
Oia ae E 
The momenis may | 


is found and one f fedis sad that" 
no kind of surgical skill can make - cd 
any difference to the ultimate re- ED 
sult. . US «de E 


x 


` The general belief that surgeons 
are always keen on operating | 
requires early refutation. Opera- s T 1 =< a 
tions are advised not because sur- 
geons are bloodthirsty, but because 
in the present state of knowledge, s x 
no other measures regarding pre. es “= 
vention or medical cure of many 
diseases are possible. | E 3 

A real surgeon does not consi- XT 3 j 
der whether he can operate on a aU 
case but only takes a decision ۱ * 
whether an operation will be be- OE 
neficial and p he should - ap 
operate. ا‎ E AM 


"Many operations. are =o : 


cally possible but are not always _ و‎ 
desirable in the MES of the | ENT 


z نک‎ 
S. M 
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E OPERATION TABLE q 


This is the first of a.series of articles which is bound to 
be of great interest to our readers. 
-range from the most sublime to the Gilbertian and the eerie, . 





fan t inoperable and incurable lesion ` 
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My Unforgettable Moment) 
ل‎ n و‎ 





but nonetheless exciting. 


We invite readers from all walks of life to send similar — 
personal experiences not exceeding 1,500 words, for publi- - 
cation in these columns.—kEd. 


E T is while operating that one 
İ jj realises the oneness of man- 
| kind. There is no difference 
in the tissues and organs of the 
rich and the poor or black, brown, 
yellow or white races; and like all 
medical men surgeons while ope- 
rating are not concerned with the 
- individuality of the patient except 
that he is a member of the human 
race and utmost efforts must be 
made to save his lite. 


During many of these operations, 
there are unforgettable moments. 
Apart from certain anatomical ab- 
normalities, surprises in the nature 
of confirmation or otherwise of the 
pre-operative diagnosis occur very 
frequently. In many instances, 
the condition happens to'be easily 
EDIE and one cannot help heav- 
ing a sigh of joyous relief. 


‘Sometimes, on. the other hand, 
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a question of a few seconds only. 
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But it seemed like minutes. If | 
nervousness or excitement had ; 
supervened fatal haemorrhage 


tation of the surgeon would have — 
suffered to a great extent. it was 
no use getting angry with the. 
assistant. The only comment was 
to tell him not to loosen clamps be- 
fore a direct order from the sur | 
geon and I am positive that ofter . _ 
realising the result of his hasty  . 
action, he will never do it again. 


* 


The second instance was even 
more dramatic. Three of us, two 
colleagues and myself, were opera- __ 
ting on the wife of a great friend x 
of ours, himself a medical man. : 


The complaint was of excruciat- 
ing pains in the little and ring 
fingers of the right hand. it was 
decided to remove all sympathetic 
nerves from around the right sub- 
clavian or the main vessel to the 
upper extremity. 


° The operation went on smoothly, 
but at one stage the wall of the _ 
vessel , gave way and. profuse - ` 
bleeding resulted. In almost the _ 
twinkling of an eye, one of the - 
Surgeons pressed on the vessel to. _ 
wards the heart side, I put ona ^ 
clamp on one side of the tear and 3. 
my other colleague put on another _ 
clamp on the other side. Bleeding _ 
Was arrested : completely; but an- P 
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P 


arm would go. gangrenous as the _ 


- may have resulted and the repu- 


—— of a fisherman with stones in both 
kidneys. 
-- One kidney was so badly damag-: 


other problem arose — whether the — 


n; Actually it was main blood Supply to it was cut _ 


> = 
* . 
p 9s 
" eae 
vs ane 
I ٠ 


— "patient. As medical knowledge 
- advances, the necessity of opera- 
— tive treatment will become less 
` — and less. / 
m ; ا‎ * 

During the course of an opera- 
tion many thrilling moments arise. 
Sometimes the Anaesthetist warns 

— the surgeon about the condition of 
` the patient and the operation has 
to be stopped for a few moments 
or sometimes finished with  in- 
creased. speed. Occasionally more 
than normal bleeding takes place 
"and great presence of mind and 
skill has to be displayed in taking 
— — countermeasures. 


E . About accidental bleeding, I re- 


The first case was that 


—. ed that it was decided to remove 
— it. The operation began and pro- 
| “ceeded in the usual way, till the 
-* time came to tie up the Renal 
* artery or the main blood vessel to 
~ the kidney. This vessel is a big one 
~ and when open, the bleeding is so 


«he 


^ severe that death may supervene 


- within a few minutes. 

E. Vhile I was tying up this vessel, 
_ the clamp holding it slipped off due 
to a slightly mistimed move on the 
part of my assistant and fierce 
bleeding started. There was no 
ame to think and my left hand 
| Was pressed: on the main vessel 
/ and with my right hand, I put on 
the clamp agai 
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cure a patient and the surgeon 
has any number of unforgettable 
moments during the stay of the 
patient’ in the hospital and till the 
time of his departure home. 
surgeon has performed a most dis- 
agreeable duty; but if the patient 
says it is agreeably ended the sur- 


 geon-is fully compensated for his — 


work. 


[Condensed from a Talk: on the AIR, 
Bombay! 
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off. Fortunately nothing untoward 
happened, but we spent two an- 
xious days. These two instances 
are really unforgettable and it is 
under such circumstances that 


the cool and . collected surgeon 


Scores. A 

The surgeon's ànxieties, are not 
over at the end of an operation 
and the postoperative period also 
requires great care and watchful- 
ness. An operation is only one 
step in the measures taken to 


Think. of God more often than you breathe, said 


Epictetus, the stoic. In order really to mould personality, 


prayer must become a habit. It is meaningless to pray in 
the morning and live like a barbarian the rest of the day. 
True prayer is a way oj life; the honest life is literally a 
way of prayer. : 


—Dr. Alexis Carrel. 


Be not afraid of anything. It is fear that is the great 


cause of misery in the world. It is fear that is the greatest 


Of superstitions. It is fear that is the cause’ of our woes. 
And it is fearlessness that brings heaven in a moment. 


—Vivekananda. 


_ Doctors pour drugs of which they know little, to cure 
diseases of which they know less, into human beings of 
whom they know nothing. v. ا ا‎ 


: —Voltaire. à 
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If the plane of the Moon's orbit 
around the Earth coincided with _ 
the ecliptic (ie. the plane of the _ 
Earth’s: orbit around the Sun) an _ 
eclipse of the Sun would take " 
place at every new Moon at inter- . 
vals of about 29% days. But this ٠ 
is not so. Actually the Moon’s or- . 
bit is inclined about five degrees - 
to the ecliptic and it is only at 
those times when the Moon hap- " 
pens to be at ‘or near one of the . 
nodes where the orbits intersect — 
that the three bodies are nearly _ 
in the same ‘line and an eclipse _ 
can occur. At other times the _ 
shadow of the Moon just disana 
pears in space. 

What determines the possibility. 
of a total eclipse of the Sun is the 
magnitude of the angular diameter 

of the Moon as compared with 
‘that of the Sun. Now, the angular 
‘diameter of the Sun is about 3 
minutes of arc: the average an 
lar diameter of the Moor is som 
what greater so. that actually tt he 
. Moon covers a patho larger jpar t 
an e Sun cover rs 
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EXE pue are many astronomi- 
Bs that are of 
i Bh | special interest to the lay- 
2 Er “man as well as to the professional 
— * astronomer. Some of these are 
E. visible to the. naked eye. Of these 
š daa total eclipse of the Sun is the 
EX most spectacular. | 


"e 
ىر‎ 


Ar — — "An eclipse of the Sun is caused 





by the inter-position of the dark‏ ہیں 
body of the Moon between the‏ - دہ 
"v Barth and the Sun so that the‏ 
shadow of the Moon sweeps over‏ _ 
m the face of the Earth.‏ 


ons shadow consists of two 

arts, the umbra or total shadow, 

3 E a cone into which no direct sun- 

ight penetrates and the penumbra 

- half-shadow "Which. is reached 

from only a part of the‏ نت 
E ns disc (see diagram).‏ ] 


E To an observer who is within the 
umd ra the ‘Sun will. appear com- 
| pletely covered by the Moon. If 
the observer is wi ithin the penüm- 
bra. e Moon's - disc. will appear - 
"pro, dered on, the 2 Sun's: disc | so as 
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there is a ring of sunlight, an an- - 
nulus, around the outside of the 1 
Moon. This is known as an annular 
eclipse and is a special kind of ٠ 
partial eclipse. An ordinary par- . 
tial eclipse occurs when the Moon. ^ 
is not centred against the Sun as ~ 
seen from any place on Earth. 5 


der the most favourable conditions — 

possible, viz, when the Moon isat — 
its least distance and the Sun at : : 
its greatest distance from the 

Earth, may be total for 744 minutes." _ 
— the maximum possible duration = | 
for a total solar eclipse. Such an . ٢ 
eclipse will be visible in India‘in ~ 4 
2168 A.D. when the Sun will be = = 
blotted out for 74% minutes — the ٦۳ 
longest eclipse in human history. ٦ 


Taking the whole Earth into i 
account solar eclipses . are more = 
numerous than lunar eclipses = 
nearly in the ratio 3:2. It is not 
so, however, with those solar = 
eclipses which are visible at a ٦ 


` given place. So narrow is the track — Y 


of the Moon's shadow — never - 
more than 163 miles — that the 
chances of seeing a total eclipse = 
from any given locality are small. . 
We find that in the long run a =- —4 
total eclipse of the Sun happens at == = 





and the remaining partial. NER us Aes 4 
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_ An eclipse.of the Sun observed : 
at a station near the equator un- . —— 


distance from the: 


JULY 3, 1955 


and therefore the Moon can block 


` out the Sun completely. To put it 


differently: the Sun is 0 
miles in diameter and the Moon is 
only 2,160 miles. ‘The two bodies 
appear to us on the Earth as of 
about the same size because while 
the Sun is about 400 times the 
diameter of the Moon, it is also 
about 400 times as far away. 
* 

There are many factors that de- 
termine the kind of eclipse that 
wil result — total, annular or 
partial. he orbit of the Moon 
round tne Earth is not perfectly 
circular but elliptical with the 
result that the Moon is sometimes 
nearer to the Earth than at other 
times. A total eclipse of the Sun 
occurs only when the Moon’s disc 
is centred against that of the Sun 


and the distance of the Moon from . 


the Earth is such that the Moon 


appears larger than the Sun in the 


sky 


The Moon’s 
Earth varies considerably from 
less than 2,22,000 miles to nearly 
2,03,000 miles. Because of this 
variation in distance, the Moon 
Sometimes appears larger than it 
does at other times. When the 
Moon is at its least distance from 
the Earth. it naturally appears 
largest to us. If the Moon’s disc 
is centred against the Sun ‘when 
the Moon is near its greatest dis- 


2 tance from the Earth then the 


n does not seem quite. large 
ough‘ to cover up the Sun. and 
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Unlike the ordinary cadre, yo ung. 
Peron was ambitious and m2noeu- | 
vred to be sent to Italy and Ger- _ : 

many on military missions at the 3 
time World War II broke out.: 
There he had opportunities to 
study army mechanization and TT 
trooping. He listened to the Zi ` 
Duce and generally contracted the 
fever of fascism. : 


On returning, he founded the . 
secret GOU, (Group of United - 
Officers) and crusaded for what 
was euphemistically called “spiri- 
tual renovation" — much on ihe 
Egyptian model of the fifties, and 


tion by which the army overthrew 
Peron became : 
the big boss of the army even 
then. E 

As Under Secretary for war, 
which he became subsequently, - 
he prepared the ground for his 
future by appointing his men to 
key-posts in the Army and whe 
things became hot for: President 
Ramirez he demanded Peron’s re 
signation whereon six men of | he 
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brought about the 1943 Revolu- 


‘President Castillo. 


l GOU forced: Ramirez at point-blank 
range to sign over his powers to 
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PRESIDENT PERON 


S ONE contemplates Juan 
E. JAN D. Peron, in the welter of 
E uu conflicting news that perco- 
_ lates through the Capitals of the 
world, one cannot help imagining 
a sigh escaping the tired President 
with the words “If only Evita were 
S alive". If one looked at his eyes 
E — one could see a thin film of tear; 
for Evita had been to him what 
"Theodera was to Emperor Justi- 
nian or Isabella to Ferdinand of 
` Spain. This veritable Nostromo 
has been dominating the Argen- 
کت‎ PA ‘tine scene for more than a decade 
E. -< in a manner which will be the 
gr envy of gods. 
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Born 59 years ago at Lobos, 0 
- miles south of Buenos Aires as 
pi the son of a bailiff and the great- 
- grandson of a Sardinian Senator, 
E Juan Domingo Peron was educat- 
E. ed at. the state elementary and se- 
p: “condary schools in the conven- 
ca tional manner and at the Colegio 
"ON Miletar, the Sandhurst of Argen- 
M tir la: 
standout | in. sports .and won a 
E ame as the best shot and cham- 
pion swordsman in the army. Pro- 
motion : came gradually till he- was 
mates Clr 
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President Peron and his late wife Evita 
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General Farrel, Peron's .hench- a general uproar ‘and President 
man, himself becoming Vice-Pre- Farrell had to strip Peron of all | 
Sident and Secretary for War. powers—trembling all the while— 7 
Mind you, it is about 85 years since and bundle him out of his counti J. - 


Ar entinz ! } 
: à went to War! It was about now that elegat n x z 
The end of World War II Evita or Eva Duarte, the dark-eyed, 5 

brought about an upsurge of demo- . dazzling blonde entered his life. | 

cratic. feeling in ‘Argentina.  Un-' Born as the last of five children, a ah: 
isguised revulsion at his mili- Toldos, she moved to Buenos Aires 

d jabardast was. voiced forth with the intention of becoming an ue 

کا public platforms when Peron actress. From the screen she eng‏ ہیں 
ade the fatal mistake of jailing over to the radio ‘and by. 1944 she‏ 


a number of liberals, This. caused. earned 35,000 pesos a 07 She 
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For this reason Jus: | 


“I am somewhat ~ 
the burden of _ 
these long years of constant strug: — 
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It has sometimes ‘been said that 
she was lavish in her ways and 
the state footed her bills; but for 


aught the world knows, she neither ~ 
drank nor smoked. She was almost ; 


puritan in her habits. Possibly 
her expensive costume and make- 
up constituted the fifth arm of the 
state! 

Go far as the workers were con- 


cerned, she had always got ihem . 


what they wanted and more, and 
therein lay the secret of labour's 
support to the Peron regime. 
Indeed, Peron himself has been 
accused of wasting millions in his 
effort to create economic self-sufH- 
ciency for his country by his five- 
year plans. But that is a matter 
of opinion especially since other 
countries are affected by them. 
Explaining his article of faith, 
Justicialism, Peron has said "Just: 
cialism is the just, balanced and 
profound human reaction 
capitalism which exploited man 
while taking undue advantage of 
capital, and against communism 
which exploits him in the name 
of the state. 
ticialism is the ‘third-position’.” 
Answering another question 
Peron replied 


gle. But I will go on shouldering 


the responsibility as long as the ^ 
people want me to interpret their | 
gives the = 


Sovereign will" That 
clue to his. success. 


, tired, and I feel 


46 


met Peron in 1943, when he was 
Under Secretary for War under 
whose sponsorship she ‘organised 
the radio workers union. Peron’s 
eviction did not affect her loyalty 
to him, on the contrary she aided 
the preparation of the mass de- 


—monstration which . precipitated 


Peron's return to power on Octo- 
ber 17, 1945., 


Peron was brought to the Capi- 
tal for treatment for his lung 
trouble after a few months of in- 
carceration. But a 50,000 strong de- 
monstration of trade union work- 
.ers frightened Farrell to make 
peace with the prodigal. Came 
the earthquake. Like the ace 
showman that he is, he took charge 
of relief work in a blaze of pub- 
licity and was as a result duly 


installed President in 1946, of 
course with Evita's.help. 
Peron 50, a widower, married 


Evita, 26, on October 21, 1945, 
and till her death in 1952, she had 
friend, guide and 
philosopher in the running of his 
state. Several of the sociai poli- 
cies which endeared ‘Peron to 


~ Argentines have been ascribed to 


_ her influence. She obtained na- 


^ tional sufferage for Argentine 
women; whenever Peron had a 


rough time, it was she, with her 
infinite charm, shrewdness and 
. understanding, that smoothened 
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Piroja Bhavan will be staged کت‎ x 3 : 
Saturday 16th and Sunday 17th 
July at 6 p.m. at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. Advance booking ~~ 
is open at the Bhavan between ^ 
9 to 12 in the morning and Di to : 
in the evening. و‎ a 
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Ram Shabari our record- break-- ۱ 
ing dance-ballet is going on, and at _ E 
the rate at which audience come, it — 
may march on to its Soen J ubiteen 
show, soon. | TURA = 
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Results of the Sanskrit Exami- i ET 3 
nations held in April 1955 are de - 
clared as follows:— 


Praveshika 
II Class — 8, 9, 10, 13, H, 16, Ins 
25. * ds EC 
III Class —- 15, 18, 2 26, 21, 28. hie m 
Pass — 2. EM. 


Purva Madhyama 
II Class — 33, 44, 45, 46, 5 52, 53. 
III Class — 81, 32, 34, 38,. 48, 8o 
Pass — 36, 37. ` SM 


Uttar Madnyama 


I Class — 60. . 

Il Class — 71, 72, T Bor 

UD Class — وت‎ B 63, qe UM 
VER AS MEL 


خر 
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in English by 
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KALA KENDRA 


The Kala 
two new ںہ‎ 


Kendra is presenting 
this month:i— 


DANGEROUS CORNER 


A three-act piay 
be staged on 
July Sth, 9th and 10th in our Gita 
Mandir Hail. The play boasts of 
a new technique, viz, - Centre- 
stage, which is increasingly becom- 
ing popular day by day. The play 
is being directed by Shri Adi 
Marzban. 


PIROJA BHAVAN 


Written and directed by Adi 
Marzban, this drama in Gujarati 
Piroja Bhavan is. the story of an 


enthusiastic but misguided Parsi / _ 


Couple who decide to’ give up the 


- artificial life of the city and take 


Up the quiet peaceful existence in 
What the out- 
come of their decision, the trials 
and tribulations which they under- 
50 form the basis of this three-act 
hilarious comedy, 


Ba usual with all Adi Marzban's 
ays Piroja Bhavan is replete 


With f fun, lau hte 
ting situati ons. r and side-split 


' J. B. Priestley will 


the countryside. 
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7 Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab, Governor of Bombay, with the Bhavaws artistes when 
— he witnessed “Ram Shabari” on 19th June 1955. Mr. F. Hayashi, Consul-General 











7 - for Coe and Mrs. Hayashi are also in the group. 
3 Eun I Khand. l _ Acharya I Year. 
I Class — 121, 122. 
Jh Clase did ? E 0ت‎ .II Class — 124, 131, 132, 123, 124, 
ers 197, 138, 139, 141, 143, 146, 


Shan II Khand. | - 148, 149. 


à Acharya II Year. 
|I Class — 101, 104, 111, 112. II Class 140, 151, 152, 158. 
22 UD Class — 102, 103, 105, 110, 113, 


m A o7 115, 116, 117. Acharya III Year. 
Et : 11 Class — بلقلا‎ 163, | 161,. 165, 
Results reserved — 106, 109. 166, 168. ` a 
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In this instalment, the ghoul ° —— 

relates a simple story which has i. DN 
a superb bearing on present-day s 
scientific knowledge. A quartet ~ ; 


of learned fools test their ac- 
complishments in the restoration _ 
of a dead and atomised tigerwith 
obvious results. 
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far away from such women as 
ensnare their hearts in a nomena 


hearts, and ‘so lose all their hon: EA. 
esty, good disposition, reputation, _ Ca 


conduct, judgment,  piety,. and | 
moral character. 
*Moreover, the exhortation of 


their spiritual preceptors is un- 
palatable to them. It is also said _ m 
that — When.one has lost his. own ~ 3 E 
sense of shame, why should he 
fear to dishonour. any one else? - 
And there is a proverb: to the effect ~ 
that — When will the cat that =} 
devours its own young allow a rat ee 
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He went on to pas "Those HO > : 
do not acquire knowledge in MEM pS Š: 


manhood. become engrossed __ Ini x 
and onal + a Al 
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THE GREATEST FOOL ig 


~ whereas the unwise give’ up their © 


to escape?" 


‘childhood, and who on attaining to 5 کت‎ ۱ 
` amorous pleasures, - 
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1 if Your Majesty! There is a 
الا‎ city named Jaysthal, the king 


2 





of which was named Varddhaman. , 


In this city wes a Brahman 
named  Vishnus; ami, who had 
four sons; one a gambler, the se- 
cond a lover of women, the third a 
fornicator and the fourth an athe- 
ist. 

The Brahman was one day ad- 
monishing his sons, saying, “Wealth 
abides not in the house of him 
who-gambles." 


` The gambler became greatly 
annoyed at hearing this. And the 
father spoke again, “It is said in 
the Rajnit (or book of policy), ‘Cut 
off the nose. and ears of a gambler 


and expel him from the land, so 


that others may not gamble; and 
although the gambler may have a 
wife and family in his house, do 
not consider them as in the house, 
for there’s no knowing when he 
may lose them at play.’ 


by et those who are attracted 
2 € wiles of courtesans pur- 

ase Suffering for their own souls 
lle they part with their all 


; Race the influence of harlots, and 
It is 


¢ to stealing in the end. 
Sai ds ا‎ her ‘that wise men keep 
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repeated an incantation and sprin- 
kled something over them, so that 
they became united. 

In the same way the 
brought the flesh together on the 
The third, in the same 
manner, fixed the skin on the flesh. 
The fourth, in the same way, 
raised it to life. 

Thereupon it devoured 
whole. four of them as soon as i 
arose. ` 

After reaching this point of the 
story, the ghoul asked, “Your 
Majesty! Who was the greatest 
fool of those four?” 

King Vikram replied, “He who 
restored it to life was the greatest 
fool. And it is said, that know- 
ledge without -wisdom is of no use 
whatever; on the contrary, wisdom 
is superior to learning; and those 
who lack wisdom die just as he 
who raised the tiger to life died.” 

When the ghoul 
words, he went and suspended 
himself on that same tree. Again 
did the king bind him, place him 
on his shoulder, : and carry him 
away as before. 


[To be continued] 2 





; Panchatantra. 


"bones. 





Scholarship is less than sense; 
Therefore seek intelligence: 
Senseless scholars in their pride 
Made a a hon; then they died, . 


50 


to pride themselves on their youth, 
` — those persons, in their old age, 

are consumed with regretful long- 
ings for that which they have 

neglected in their youth.” 


On hearing these words, all four 
of them came to the collective de- 
cision that.it was better for an ig- 
norant man to die than live; and 
hence, it was best for them to visit 

` some other land and study science. 


Determining on this, they went 
to another city, and after some 
time, having studied and become 
‘learned, they set out for their 

home. What do they see in the 
| road but a Kanjar, who, after 
skinning and cutting up a dead 
tiger, and making a bundle of its 
bones, was about to take them 
| ` away! Thereupon they said to one 
—— another, “Come, let each of us put 
` . his knowledge to the proof." 


_ Having determined on this, one 
— of them called the Kanjar and gave 
him something, and taking the 
oA. . bundle, sent him away; and, quit- 
` ting the road, they opened the 
TEE bundle. One of them arranged all 
. the bones in their proper. places, 
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NEW BOOK UNIVERSITY BOOK | 
ok | 
A Book every Indian wants 
21 and 


No Indian student can be without 


INDIAN INHERITANCE 


giving a panoramic view of India's heritage 


Vol. I—Literature, Philosophy and Religious movements. Vol. I1—History, 
Culture and Social development. pp. 300 each. 


* 


The price of the First Edition, as a special case, is fixed at Rs. 1/4 per 
volume; postage extra. 


Contributions by 


l. SRI AUROBINDO 16. SHRI JAWAHARLAL NEHRU Ze 
9. MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 17. SISTER NIVEDITA : : 

3. LAURENCE DINYON 18. Dr. K. M. PANIKKAR 

4. Dm. A. C. BOSE 19. Dr. Barnr PRASAD 

5. SuRrN.CHANDRASEKHARA ÁrvyAR 20. Dm.IsmwaRr PRASAD 

6. Dn. DEVASTHALI 21. DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD : =, 
7. Dr. RENE GROUSSET 22. Dr. A. D. PUSALEKER P| cmm 
8. Dr. K. R.S. IYENGAR 23. Dr. 8. RADHAKRISHNAN ae 
9. Dr. P. V. Kane . 94. SHRI C. RAJAGOPALACHARI : 


10. Dr. Rapua Kumup Mooxersr 25. DR. C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 
ll. Dr. RADHA Kamat MUKERJEE 96. Dr. LOUIS RENOU 
12, PROF. HABIB 1 97. Sx. RUKMINI DEVI ARUNDALE 


13. Mn. E. B. HAvELL . 98. Dr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
14. Dr. K. M. MUNSHI 99. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
15. Dn. R. C. MAJUMDAR Erc., ETC. 


Foreword by 
DR. K. M. MUNSHI ! 
First Volume to be published in July 55; the Second in August. 


These volumes are compiled with the special objective of giving our 
younger generation an emotional awareness of and spiritual Ed 
with India's glorious heritage which is the basis of our naü 
solidarity and cultural leadership. Wir 

As orders for the above books in the First Edition at reduced price - 
are expected to be unprecedented you. are requested to register your ACE 
order at once. co 4b 7 
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Fiat the “New 1100” is not only new in styling and performance 

| but new in comfort, too, 

The interior is more roomy—with large window area—to enable 
five persons to travel comfortably 

Outstanding features include: streamlined body styling; cushioned ride 
through double-action, telescopic shock absorbers; 

excellent roadability due to low centre of gravity and front and 

_ rear stabilizer bars; brilliant acceleration; unitized body 
‘construction; and more miles per gallon. You get 

- more value, more comfort, more pleasure from the “New 1100." 





v3 PETE Manufactured By: 
THE 70 AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


AGRA ROAD, KURLA, BOMBAY 
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5 THE PODAR MILLS, LTD.) 


BOM BAY. 


Manufacturers of: 


"GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


“Podar Chambers”: 
; 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort; 
 . BOMBAY. 


| “Telegrams 3 Telephones: 
| "PODARGIRNI" pt 3 v Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 





1955 ,3 کور" 
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The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts, 





Ld science and. literature. 


" 
ga e 


Available at all railway stalls and - 
agents everywhere in India. | 


2 Ee. 
Re. 1/- per copy Rs. 10. Annual | — 


‘ 
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NAVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. | 


341, TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. 
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TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services are available 
of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
. THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


* THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial. Commercial, 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 


Please ring up 


75122 (2 lines) 
“Telegraphic Address: ASSOADVERT 
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THE ORIENT PAPER x Hbi LTD. 


MANUFACTURE 
For Packing : For Writing and Printing : 
(a) M. G. Ribbed Kraft (a) White Printing 
(b) M. G. Unribbed Kraft (b) Cream-laid 
(c) Waterproof Kraft (c) Semi-bleached : 
(d) Crepe Kraft (d) Unbleached ` 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 


Brown Wrapping 





For Making Boxes, Cartons, etc. 





. (a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 
| | (b M. G. Grey Board () Cartridge .- 
| (c) M. F. Grey Board (g) Ticket Board 
; (d) Triplex (h) Cover Board. 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS: LTD. x 


Managing Agents—BIRLA BROTHERS LTD S = 


8. ROYAL EXCHANGE: PLACE, CALGUTTA1 


> 


` ORIENT PAPER SERVE YOU AND YOUR INDUSTRY” E 


Printed by S. Ramakrishnan at the -Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd., 505 _ 
Arthur Road. Bombay 7 and ‘published ‘by him at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
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Wider seats with ample 
leg and head room. 


“The ل‎ streamlined 1955 Hindusthan 
'*Landmaster" has rightly climbed into the posi; 
E tion of No. 1 favourite with Indian motorists. 
Ses Manufactured in India, the**Landmaster" is Spe- 
j یا‎ cially designed for Indian motoring conditions. 


I It is powered bya money-saving 14 H. P. engine 
m that has won the confidence of motorists through 


out the country. The spacious, luxuriously appoin- 


ted interior, with. wider seats, offers generous 


VANUS accommodation for five passengers) with room 
enough for a sixth. 


'BUY THE HINDUSTHAN LANDMASTER : : 
= oe THE ONLY CAR MANUFACTURED IN INDIA’ vB 


^ E AN, MOTORS cob ED v E ALEMTTA 
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\ elean, fresh and pure 
' Specially blended from the best f : 
T selected. Virginia tobacco, under | 
| the most hygienical process which ; 
| seals the natural flavour of finest i £ 
| tobaccos right into the blend, ` Ee 
| PANAMA: have true tobacco d 
| flavour, finer taste. superior i ; 
! mildness—a luxury in smoking ; | 
| unsurpassed by any other brand. (2877. سے‎ S ےت‎ E E 
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Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
| LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. : 


Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


Managing A gents : 


PODAR SONS, LIMITED. ` 


**Podar Chambers”, 
` 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort j 
BOMBAY. de 


Telegrams : „ Telephones ta 
“PODARGIRNI" kX Office: 27065 (6 Lines) 
Milis: 40149 
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STYLED FOR YOU The new Dodge gives you new sleeker beauty 
with refreshingly simple lines and smart-new grille. 


DESIGNED FOR YOU The interior is tasteful, luxurious and 
more convenient with wide, comfortable seats, clear all-round vision 


six-cylinder engine, stronger, 
wider chassis, new suspension system with exclusive new shock 


absorbers and many features for your safety and convenience. 
IT IS ON DISPLAY TODAY AT YOUR DEALER'S—SEE IT. 
Progressively Manufactured By: 


AGRA: ROAD, KURLA j 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side Y SEM LE uc 
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That which is briliant, smaller than the small, 
that on which all the worlds are founded and their 
inhabitants, is the Immortal -Brahman. That is the - 
Prana, speech and mind. That is trie and immortal. — 
That is to be hit. Hit it, O gentle youth! 


Having taken the bow supplied by tho Upani-. 
shads, the great weapon and fixed in it the arrow 
sharpened by incessant meditation and having drawn 
it with the mind fixed on the Brahman, hit O gentle 


youth! at that mark, the Immortal Brahman, . 


Pranava (OM) is the bow, the Atman is the arrow, 
and the Brahman is called its aim. It is to be hit by 
a man who is self-collected (with concentration) and 
then as the arrow becomes one with the target he will 
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become one with Brahman. 
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personal friendship of several of 
them. I had also come into contact 
with many of our young officers 
and admired their bearing, their 
bravery, . their self-assurance and 
their patriotism. 


I saw the neat performance of. 
our Army in Hyderabad. I have 
followed its gallant adventures in 
Kashmir and its splendid leader- 
ship when it was in Korea in peace: = 
I am very proud of it. 1 


x 


In 1945, eu the end of World 
War II, I*happened to travel in ~ 
the same compartment with a - 
high-ranking British Military ofi- 
We fell. to talking about the 


rally drifted to the subject of Ing 


“I know my boys very well,” 
said the officer. “For thirty years 
ET have been seeing. them SEO ur 
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Its Value and Role‏ ٭ 


soldiers of Free India have heen - 


p in only too many educational ٠ 
| cer. 
“Quit India Movement" and natu- 


dians in the Army. 
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* A National Army 


- My Youne FRIEND, 


l ?‏ کڈ 

E N April 21st, while at Dehra 

c^ O Dun, I visited the Military 

x. A Wing of the National De- 
"fence Academy and addressed the 

E. Officers and Cadets. 


It is an institution with a great 
- tradition. Most of the leading 
























. educated there. When I arrived, 
g حا من‎ was in the air. Every 
E. wall of the hall to which I was led 
"was. adorned with trophies of the 
` different victories won by the In- 

2 _ dian Army. The bright faces of 
- the neatly-uniformed young men 
Pan -were in sharp contrast to the slo- 
— venly looks to which one is expos- 


| s stitutions. . 


X} - As I thought of the aE “The 

- Role of’ a National Army, on 
ich which I had decided to’ address. 
E young men, I felt happy at 


ha aving known.-a number of our 
leading امو‎ and enjoyed the 


‘a Aun ukshu ا کی‎ arana 
pukshu eet ned he i: care aa pe 
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of the Royal : 
Indian Navy. Bombay staged sym- _ 
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The drama of Netaji’s achieve- ' 


ments, vividly  unfolded during 
the I.N.A. Trial, destroyed the 


British myth that the Indian sol-. 


dier was not capable of military 
leadership. What it proved beyond 
a doubt was that once the third 
party was out of the field, Indian 
soldiers could be relied upon fo se- 
cure and maintain national free- 
dom. 


In 1946 there was a mutiny 
among the ratings 


pathetic riots. The Sardar deftly 
stepped in and controlled the mu- 
tiny, and I was entrusted with the 
defence of the naval ratings who 


were to be tried for taking part in n 


the rising. 
One evening, I was reading my 


brief for the accused when there 


came to mea British military offs 
cer whom I knew well. 


“Are you preparing the case 
for the ratings?" he asked me. . 


“Yes,” I replied: 


"Don't bother to read your brief,” o 


said he. “There is going to be no- 


trial, either of the ratings, or of 


Bhonsle.” 


“Why?” I asked him in surprise. 

"Every trial is costing us the 
loyalty of a hundred thousand 
men.” 


The trials of the LN.A. Officers ~- 


had been prompted by a belief 
among the British generals that 
unless the “traitors” were tried 


and punished, the loyal soldiery ^ 
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I know most of the men under my 
command and they in their turn 
know me well. They are loyal to 
the very core. They do not like 
the Congress Movement. They 
hate those who have joined Su- 
bash Bose. They will stand by the 
Empire to the Jast man.” 


you know your 
boys, but only as officers of the 
witish Army,” I replied. laugh- 
ingly. “I know them, too, for they 
of my flesh. Not one 
of them has any love for you!" 

During the rest of our journey 
we agreed to disagree. 

Soon after, the achievements of 
Netaji began to develop posthu- 
mous importance. The trial of the 
three I.N.A. Officers demonstrated 
to the world, not only his heroic 
achievements, but gave him the 
place of a liberator in the popu- 
lar mind. 


Bhulabhai Desai, my guru in the 
profession of law, who defended 
the accused at the trial, gave a 
new look to the struggle for free- 
dom. He showed that the subject 
races, in the Army or outside, had 
an inherent right to fight for the 
freedom of their country. ` 


I also undertook the defence of 
one Bashir and of four other ‘offi- 
cers of the Indian National Army 
Who were being prosecuted at Ran- 
If I mistake not, I was not 
allowed to pr oceed to Rangoon. 
Later, I was asked to appear for 


"I agree that 


Major-General Bhonsle in the se- 


cond I.N.A. Trial. 


iN 
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hind our great leader, Panditji, 
while he has been leading the 
couniry to worldwide influence. 


* 


In my little study of history I 
have found that the rise or fall 
of a nation has depended on the 
strength or weakness of the group 
sentiment which dominates its 
army in relation to the country. 


Though we use the word “na- 
all clear as to what it is, how it 
is made and how it disintegrates. 
It is only when we do so that we 
realise the meaning and purpose 


of the role of a national army. 


Every society, however rudimen- 
tary, must forge a fighting weapon 
against internal upheaval and ex- 
ternal aggression. From the ear- 
liest times, -an organized armed 
section of the group has been 
found a pre-condition to the conti- 
nued existence of a society. 


Philosophers have hoped for, and 
talked about, a society living in 
peace without such a section. But 
the only really peaceful people 
of whém — I have not known any 
— I have read were the Hopis of 
Arizona, a self-contained tribe of 
North American Red Indians, who 


lived in an isolated area of a vast ~ 


unoccupied continent, and, from 
the beginning, eschewed physical 
violence in their individual 
collective life. 
“Hopi” means “peaceful.” 
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In fact, the 
irjals became for the sponsors a 
monument to blind folly. ‘The 
British generals got nothing out of 


it; India, everything. Subash Bose 


received an apotheosis; Capt. Snah 


. Nawaz and his colleagues, a place 


in the Nations memory; Indian 
freedom, a new impetus and direc- 
tion. The British Commander-in- 
Chief did the wisest thing possible 
in the circumstances: he bowed to 
public opinion and withdrew the 
trials. 


- When their sentences were re- 
mitted, the convicted I.N.A. Offi- 
cers were welcomed throughout 
the country as national heroes. The 
Indian Army kept its foreign uni- 
form, but foreswore foreign alle- 
giance. 


x 


With the dawn of Freedom in 
August, 1947, our Army, no longer 
an appendage of the British forces, 
became national to the core, loyal, 
disciplined, unaffected by parochial 
considerations. The officers and 

‘men pledged themselves to India 
as a Nation and were determined 


—to maintain her freedom. 


During the troublous times which 
folowed Partition, our troops 
maintained the highest traditions 

of a national Army. They helped 
to create a stability in the coun- 


^ try which has enabled us to face 
_ the food problem; to make rapid 


progress in industrial development: 
to attain respect among the na- 


7 tions of the world and to stand be- . 


"would feel aggrieved. 
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The unifying influence WHO 
makes a nation is provided by a. 
psychological urge that the group . 
is one; that it is going to remain: 
one; that it has to be kept as one 
at all costs. The predominant - 
motive in all vigorous societies has _ 
been to defend its group existences 
at all costs. l 


Among the factors which contri- ` 
bute to create or strengthen the 
psychological bonds of nationhood, 
three are of great importance:— 


First, that the intellectuals, that | 
is the class of men who-think, : 


speak and write, who teach, admi- ~ 


nister and govern, should develop 
the will to national unity. 


Secondly, that the Army, and 22 
include in it the national militia © 
or police, if any, should develop '۔‎ 


_the will to maintain national exis- 


tence. 


Thirdly, that both mee groups 
should develop the capacity and 
behaviour .to inspire the vocal and 


feeling of identity with them. 


The intellectuals provide the ; 2 
ideas which foster the sense of _ 


unity, enrich the national. "tradi- ٠ 
tion and provide the appeal for 
The Army, is in 
the last resort, the’ instrument. 
of ‘defence, both against inter- _ 


nal subversion and external aggres-.- Xs 

it . need not neces- P» 
sarily fight wars. 
an asset.of collective strength; a 
crystal round which gather. the. 
fluid cemeng in socle a 


sion, but 


In peace, it is- 
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"active sections of the people to a - 


-Collective action. 
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Even today the Hopis will not 
fight or engage in physical en- 
counters among themselves. They 
hold all warlike conflicts in horror. 
We are told by competent authori- 
ties that their warlike activities 
consist only کا‎ the harbouring .of 
grudges, the spreading of spicy 
scandal, or of ts making of com- 


plaints against each other in a 
way that no other people are known 
to do. . These activities exhaust 
their warlike instincts. Under 


modern conditions, therefore, they 
are ciagssed as conscientious objec 
tors. 

When the vast vacant spaces of 
North «America began to be filled 
up by an increasing population, 
the Hopis would have been wiped 
out by their*ferocious neighbours, 
the Apaches, had not the armies 
of the North American Colonies 
and, later, of the U.S.A., provided 
them with protection. 


Let us make no mistake about 
it. No society can exist in the 
foreseeable future without a vigor- 
ous and effective instrument of 
armed defence. 

x 

I must, however, pursue my 
thoughts on the National Army. A 
nation is a peculiar organization. 
The elements of geography, race 
and religion have a very subordi- 
nate part to play in its formation 
or functioning. Fundamentally, it 


is a group of- individuals who are 
| bound 
bonds 


together by psychological 
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tual or the fighting wings of their 
society have failed them. 


In ancient India, the Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas played leading 
roles as highly-trained and purpo- 
sive agencies of integration. They 
were inspired by the Aryavarta 
consciousness, which had two as- 
pects: Firstly, that Bharatavar sha 
was the sacred Jand of Dharma, in 
which no alien could abide for 
long. 


Secondly, that the Dharma was 
the eternal law which 3115 
and Kshatriyas were pledged to 
maintain at all costs. 


The expansive power and cul- 
ture of ancient India was the work 
of the Brahmanas and the Ksha- 
triyas, who were bound in com- 
mon loyalty to Dharma in relation 
to their sacred land. 


In the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, the Huns invaded India. 
By a tremendous effort the Ksha- 
` triyas of Madhyadesha drove 
them out in wars which lasted 
over half-a-century. But in that 
very effort, their vigour was ex- 
hausted. They no longer formed a 
compact military class of Madhya- 
desha dominated by a single cul- — 
tural impulse. - 


In the result, the Aryavarta ` 
consciousness came to be restrict- _ 
.ed to religious and social spheres | ‘3 
and its political aspect receded * 
from active life into race memory. 2s 


"^u i 0 unity? Or if the army were to be 
5 D n in its لالہ وا‎ to the na- 
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" disciplined source of national 
- unity which operates by its silent 
influence. 
"In order that the national army 
should fulfil its mission, particu- 
larly in a democracy, its composi- 
tion must represent all sections of 
society and its outlook must sym- 
bolise national unity. The Army 
` ean do this much more effectively 
than the intellectuals, who, by 
their habits of mind and the way 
they live, can never, except in to- 
- talitarian countries, be a regiment- 
ed "body. On the other hand, the 
- officers and soldiers of an Army 
live and work together as a single 
human aggregate. By its very 
- nature, by the hàbit and training 
.of every member of it, from the 
- Commander-in-Chief downwards, 
am organic loyalty is developed, 
it to each other and to the 
Army as a whole. It, therefore, 
oe ‘almost constitutes a sort of living 
UM Organism. 
` How long could a nation last, 
: "however well-knit, if a large num- 
y were to 
e entertain and disseminate ideas 
| ` that it was not one, thereby under- 


E. nining its emotional attachment to 
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the North had lost the collective d 


The Brah- | | 


x. 
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after A.D. 1000 India ^ 


sense that had held the country | 
together as a whole. 
mana and the Kshatriya had be-. 
come regional-minded and the lat- 
ter.were only interested in de- 
fending their own small regions. 
That is why, 
presents a pathetic picture of war- 


ring groups, but no national army.. 


You know the Great Revolt of . 
1857, the “Mutiny” as the British 
Officers called it. In a loose sense, 
it was a war of independence; it 
Was the result of the spontaneous © 
urge to resist the foreigner: but it © 


failed. Each group which joined 


the Revolt fought against the for- 
eigner, but none possessed the 
psychological urge to combine with 


others under one national leader- کی‎ 
-Sship. “fhe movement had a nega- ٦ 


tive resistance aspect: it did not 
have a positive unifying bond. `> 


Then came the British Rule. . It. 
gave India two things which had 
been lacking so far: It gave her a 


hundred years of peace, so giving ٠ 


us a respite in which to revise oun 


ideas and to evolve new psycholo- ` 


giċal bonds. It also gave us the 
benefit of an intimate contact with 
that idea of national unity which _ 


prevailed in the ,West. We then x 


realised how we had lost our 


sense of unity; how, instead of a 


national army, we had regional — 
forces which fought against each _ 
other, often in the interests of the ` 
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Many conquerors thereafter 
built up large standing armies. 
But with them the wars were not 
an expression of a people nor of 
their culture on the move. They 
were undertaken to satisfy per- 
sonal or dynastic ambition. 

Sri Harsha, for instance, built 
up a large army: 60,000 war ele- 
phants attended by 2,40,000 men; 
100.000 horsemen and possibly 
200,000  foot-soldiers. Sri Harsha 
died and at that moment the Em- 


m UL" 


pire of Kanauj coliapsed. 


t had been a hired army and 
the paymaster was gone. The 
soldiers who had fought for two 
generations, were scattered to the 
winds even as dried leaves. They 
Jacked the collective spirit of the 
Madhyadesha Kshairiyas who had 
driven out the Huns. 


The Kshatriya clans of Gurjara- 


. desh, from whom the Rajputs are 


descended, inherited the tradition 
of the older Kshatriyas. They 
combined to expel the invading 
armies of the Caliphs. They deve- 
spirit of con-. 
They became defenders of 
the Dharma. From A.D. 750-940, 
the Gurjareshwar-Pratihars of 
Kanauj built up a formidable em- 


pire. But soon the clans acquired 
regional loyalties and lost what- 
"ever “Arvavarta consciousness” 


they had possessed. 


By the time the Turks invaded 
India, the kings and the armies of 


~ 
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like ours is not necessarily to fight 


wars. The primary role is to pro- 
vide by its very existence a stabi- 
lizing factor in national life. ‘The 
secondary one is to help in deve- 
loping a sense of national disci- 
pline in other organizations, not 
only by direct training as in the 


oa 


. foreigner. Out of this experience 
of centuries was born our national 
army. 

* 
` India’s . future is bound up as 


much with the people as with its 
intellectuals and its army. 


case of N.C.C. and National Volun- 


In my address, therefore, I ex- teers, but by its very example.” 


horted the Cadets thus:— 


- “Maintain the highest traditions 
` of a national army. Keep up the if 
great traditions which our Army کر‎ eC. s MEI 
has built up in the past. The role E E Co 
of a national army in a democracy 


Yours sincerely, : 





جسسیسممعے 





The only Hove of India is from the masses ... He who 


Ao 


"sees God in the poor, 
^ worships Him. 


in the weak, and in the diseased really 
He who has served and has helped one 
poor man, seeing God in him, without thinking of his caste, 


creed or race, or anythin 


- 3 - - » 
2 2 FR lec "c 2 


g, with him God is more pleased 
xe than He is with the man who sees Him only in Temples... 
7 ۲۰٠۰ 00101 love your fellow men? Where should you go to 
=, seek for God — are not all the poor, the miserable, the 
5 وی‎ weak, Gods? Why not worship. them first? .. . . 1 consider 
٤ _ that the gréat national sin 4s the neglect 5 (he masses, | 
a and that is one of. ihe causes of our downfall. No amount 
of politics will be of any avail until the masses in India are 


once more well-fed, and well-cared for 
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The. Paramahkamsa in un ecstatic- stafe ٥ 


‘them water to wash- their feet, 
fetching their towels, . arranging | 
their seats, and the like: but with ©» 
her husband she has a special re . 







lationship. EEE Jus 
There are two elements in this . 2 
ecstatic love: “Imess” and “my- "٦ 





ness". Yasoda used to think: 
| x 1 یا‎ TAN 
oo, وف ام‎ E کو‎ SA eee Jt 

w e oW LA! 
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Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 


PEZ HE GOPIS had ecstatic love, 
| F unswerving and single-mind- 
2 | ed devotion to one ideal. 

Do you knew the meaning of 
devotion ihat is not loyal to one 
ideal? It is devotion tinged with 
intellectual knowledge. It makes 
one feci: “Krishna has become all 


3 
LU 
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these. He alone is the Supreme 
Brahman. He is Rama, Siva and 
Sakti.” Gut this element of know- 


ledge is not present in ecstatic love 
of God. | 

Once Hanuman came to Dwa- 
raka and wanted to see Sita and 
Rama. Krishna said to Rukmini, 
His queen, “You had better as- 
sume the form of Sita: otherwise 
there will be no escape from the. 
hands of Hanuman!” 

Once the Pandava brothers per- 
formed the Rajasuya sacrifice. “All 
the kings placed Yudhisthira on 
the royal throne and bowed low 
before him in homage. But Vibhi- 
shana the King of Cevlon, said, “I 
bow down to Narayana and to 
hone else." At these words the Lord 
to Yudhis- 
thira. Only then did Vibhishana 
Prostrate himself, crown, and all, 
before him! ACA ER 

Do you know what devotion to 
one ideal is like? It is ‘like the 
attitude of a daughter-in-law. in 
She serves all th? 
Members of the family — her 
brothers-in-law, father-in-law, us: ` 
‘band, and so.’ forth — bringing 
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unique. I am told that the. people 
of Dwaraka worship Krishna, the 
companion of Arjuna, but reject 
Radha! 

Listen to a story. Once 
friends were going through a for- 
est, when a tiger suddeniy appear- 
ed before them. "Br others," one 
of them exclaimed, “we are losti” 

“Why should you say that?” 
said the second friend. “Why 
should we be iost? Come, let us 
pray to God.” 

The third friend said: 
should we trouble God about it? 
Come, let us climb this tree.” 

The friend who said, “We are 
lost!” did not know that there is a 
God who is our Protector. The 


friend who asked the others to. 


pray to.God was a jnani. 
aware that God 
Preserver, and 


He was 
is the Creator, 
Destroyer of the 


world. The third friend, who did . 


not want io trouble God with pray- 
suggested climbing the 
tree, had ecstatic love of God. It 
is the very nature of such love 
that makes a man think himself 
stronger than his Beloved. He is 
always alert lest his Beloved 
should suffer. The one desire of 
his life is to keep his Beloved from 
even being pricked in the foot by 
a thorn. 


[From: Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna] 


 —Sri Krishna - 


. ers: and 


s : : Krishna? The ideal of Vrindavan is : 


Alone in Vrindavan can pure love be found; 

- Its secret none but the gopas and gopis know. = - 
` For pure ‘love’s sake I dwelt in Nanda’s house; 5 
Taking him as My father, 

E I carried his 224 on My head. 


= ee “eek 
E 


"Who would look after Gopala if 
‘I did not? He will fall ill if Z do 
—not ser ve Him." She did not look 
` on Krishna as God. The other 
element is ‘“my-ness”. It means 
` to look on God as one’s own — 
umy Gopala.”  Uddhava said to 
Yasoda: “Mother, your Krishna is 
God Himself. He is the Lord of 
` the Universe and not a common 
human being.” “Ch!” exclaimed 
. Yasoda. “I am not asking you 
about your Lord of the Universe. 
I want to know how my Gopala 
fares. Not the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, by my Gopala”. 

How ~ faithful to Krishna the 
"gopis were! After many entrea- 
‘ties to the door-keeper, the gopis 
.entered the royal court in Ma- 
thura, where Krishna was seated 

as King. The door-keeper took 
_ them to Him; but at the sight of 
_ King Krishna wearing the Royal 
` turban, the gopis bent down their 
2 heads and said among themselves: 
is a “Who is this man with a turban 
on his head? Should we violate 
ES our chaste love for Krishna by 
talking to him? Where is our be- 
loved Krishna with .the yellow 
2 7 ` robe and the bewitching, crest with 
| the peacock feather?” 
Bit. Did you observe the 
— minded 













single- 
love of the _ gopis for 
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play in course of time and there - 


is no doubt that. we shall once 
more be able to attain a pride of 
place in the world. | 


India is no doubt on the cross- =. 


its influence. Scientific کے‎ 


roads today. Western scientific re- 
its .. wonderful . - 


search has by 
achievements cast its spell on all. 
One could not and should not 
escape 


progress too is a gift from 


the same God who has þes- RS 
. towed all other things on us. To - 
ignore it would bè tantamount to- 
turning our back on the path of _ 
progress. In fact our strength lies 


not in overlooking it but.in con- 


troling and harnessing it for the i 
, good of mankind. : es | 


[From his speech at Gorakhpur.) Ez. 


state of affairs . 
for thousands of years even in the 
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Rajendra Prasad 


INDIA’S 


] NDIA has a peculiarity of its 
1i own. While the cultures of 
^| other nations have succumbed 
to ihe ravages of time, Indian cul- 
ture is surviving and holding its 
own even today. It has the capa- 
city to remould itself according to 
the changes of time and environ- 
ment and it has undergone appre- 
ciable changes too. All the same, 
not oniy its material elements but 
many of its external parapherna- 
lia, customs and usages too have 
continued uninterrupted from time 
immemorial. 





The excavations carried on by 
the Archaeological Survey of In- 
dia have unearthed household arti- 
cles of daily use belonging to the 


` time of Emperor Asoka, as for in- 


Stance, earthen jars and other ves- 
sels, bedsteads, ornaments and so 
on, which are used in the same 
form even today; and we are proud 
to think that India has been able 
lo maintain this 


face of calamities and, misfortunes 
of no. small magnitude. 


Hence nobody should have the 


~fear or mistrust that India is go- 


ing to lose her priceless heritage in 
the shape of her ancient culture, 


Which has withstood the onslaught - 
Of time. Now that we are free all 
Our activities will come into full 
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j. M. Shelat 


RT-ROOM 


ہت 9 —€- 


In this second article of the series, Shri J. M. Shelat, 
incipal Judge, City Civil & Sessions Court, Bombay; 


Ay Unforgettable Moments—2 


IN THE COU 






—— A سا ہے‎ resorte eee 


writes about a Gilbertian trial at Ratlam which he attended. 
in the forties as Shri K. M. Munshi's junior. 





was being addressed by local work- 
ers where the Doctor presided but 
in that meeting the President had 


not uttered a single word — either _ 


at the beginning as usual or as his | 
summing up at the end.. 5 


The trial . 


EFTER the great political 
i ferment that arose in 1942 
and 1943 as a result of the 


Quit India Movement there follow- - 


ed a comparative lull in 1944-1945. 
Taking advantage of that lull, the 
* British wanted to show their mail- 
ed fist. There was evidence that 


‘they instigated the authorities in 


Ratlam State to stage a conspiracy 
- trial in Ratlam on a par with the 
- famous Meerut Conspiracy trial. 
"The British either did not wish to 
.earn the notoriety or wanted to 
"avoid the expense of such’ a trial 
in British India and they, there- 
fore, called upon Ratlam to be the 


_ arose like a castle in the air—from © 


A Doctor of some repute — both | 


nothing. 


‘professionally and for. social ser- 


- vice — ‘was the President of the: 


state Peoples’ Congress for Rat- 
"Jam — and a lawyer with a local 
: sanad was its Secretary. A ‘meeting 
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Shri Munshi took me with nim to. d 


Ratlam. 


Looking backwards now, tees 
wholé episode appears as fantastic - 
as a Gilbert and Sullivan Opera — 


but the position then appeared to ae 
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visiting the States 


be of utmost gravity — seven citi- 
zens had been clapped into Ratlam _— 
jail, one of the filthiest in existence. 


As usual we heard all sorts of 
tales of experiences of Counsel © 
from Bombay 
on professional work - and their 
condition had been none too en- 
viable. A possible risk^of loss of. 
liberty for ourselves was not to be 
entirely ruled out. 


The Ratlam Administration was 
presided over by a Diwan — a Re- 
tired P.CS. (Provincial Service - 
man) from Uttar Pradesh —‘aided - 
by a Home Minister, a Revenue 


Minister and of course the Defence — ta 


Minister—the last one being . the 


only Minister who enjoyed the . id 


confidence of the Maharaja. 


He had accompanied His High- 
ness Sajjansingh to the battlefront _ 
in the first World War and of- 
course.on many polo fields all over 
the world and until this Diwan 
was imposed upon the Maharaja 
by the Government of India—the . 
State was administered. by the 
Defence Minister alone. The Maha- | 
raja "was a benevolent dictator — 
treating the Ratlam sübjects like - 
a,paterfamilias. His only anxiety . 
was that the subjects should be- 


have properly towards. him. تا‎ = a 
left the rest to his perence: Minis 


ter ٠ 


لح 


۰ 


The only — 
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The Minister for Defence—a typi- 
cal Rajput, reminding one of a six- 
teenth century Minister, —acted 
suddenly the next day and arrest- 
ed ihe Doctor, the lawyer and four 
more members of the Congress and 
to crown it all arrested also a Mus- 
lim who was a Communist worker 

—perhaps to make the event ap- 
pear colourful and cosmopolitan. 


At the trial the accuséd were 
undeiended. Local lawyers were 
pressed to give evidence at the trial 
under the threats administered by 
the Home Minister of the State. 
either of loss of liberty or loss of 
their sanads. 


The charge was that the accused 
had entered into a conspiracy to 
overthrow the lawfully established 
Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Ratlam and other 
offences. The trial lasted -for a 
year and ended with a sentence 


ranging from two years to seven 


years rigorous imprisonment for 
all the seven prisoners. 
legal assistance that they had was 
from the Secretary of the State 
Praja Mandal — who, as I sald; 


was a local lawyer. 


In the State Peoples’ Congress 
circles there was disappointment 
that no lawyer of repute had come 
to the assistance of these ‘people 
and Mahatma Gandhiji who at that 
time: had camped ‘at Bardoli, was 


approached by the General Secre- 


tary of the State Peoples’ Congress. 
Mahatmaji thereupon requisitioned 


the services of Shri Munshi and 
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appeal to in the fair name of Jus- | 
tice. 

The trial Court judgment was , . 
drafted not by the trial judge but- _ 
by a leading advocate from Indore — 
who was paid a handsome fee for 
his unusual professional labours 
unden instructions of the Home 
Minister. 

Soon it became known that Bom- 
bay Advocates were coming for 
the hearing of the appeal aud the 
State engaged the services of an- 
other Indore lawyer, who inform- 
ed me later on that his fees were 
to be adjusted against a debt due 
to the State by his father! 


Two initial problems arose — 
the first was that in that huge pa- 
lace with all its royal trappings and 
huge pieces of furniture there were 
no workable chairs and tables for 
Counsel! At the last minute the 
authorities hired a few wire chairs 
and tables — usually found in the 
cheap restaurants of small towns. 
An attempt was made to preserve 
the dignity of so august a body, as 
the Privy Council, by spreading a 
red cloth over our tables, though 
without any appreciable pretence 
to conceal the plebian character of 
the furniture brought for us. 
Among the huge sofas and arm- 
chairs and velvet curtains around _ 
us-—this feature of the Court pre- -~ 
sented a strange contrast. 


The second difficulty arose be- - 
cause of the rule that no one was _ 
permitted to enter the precincts of ۰ 
the palace without being garbed " 
in; the State dress — which دج‎ i 2. 


But with the Diwan being of the 
choice of the British and the De- 
fence Minister of the choice of 
the Maharaja there were of course 
disputes and intrigues engineered 
. by both the parties. The Maharaja 
— an old gentleman — could do 
' nothing in the matter, his highest 
~ adviser not being of his choice, 

and the old gentleman consequent- 
. ly spent most of his time sitting 
- .at the window of the top floor of 

his palace watching the visitors 

coming in and going out of the 

palace, where the Privy Council of 
the State held its Court to hear 
` appeals. ; 


. The Diwan told us that he would 
- hold the Court only from 3 to 5 in 
the afternoon. With great effort 
= We could persuade him to hold his 
— Court also ûn the morning from $ 
to 11 but we had to concede to him 
that he could read his copy of the 
Times of India at 8-30 as was his 
`. usual practice—even when our 
- arguments were going on. Need- 
8 less to say he stuck to his practice 
H امسسوو و‎ the trial. 













The Privy Council which sat for 
_ consisted of 


and - Of the 
| ON the sym Minister was a 
aj ondawyer and the Home Minister 
| Avas the authority who had initia- 
_ ted the prosecution. Even before 


xt t he eek ا یں‎ he had gone about 


* Ei pos his direct . ا‎ It 
xvas to this Court that we were: to 


وت Ed‏ 
bs‏ ہو سو اس 
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was exuberant with the tales of .. 


his performances as an Officer in 
the U.P. Counsel have to put up 
sometimes with the loquacity of 


the Bench — in the interests of | 


the clients. 


On the third day the Ruler came — 


to know that Shri Munshi had 


come to his Metropolis to argue P 


some appeal. But the Diwan must 


not know of any move by the 


Ruler and at night ‘Shri Munshi 
was led in a curtained car to the 
presence of the Ruler by a back 
door of the palace by whom—the 


Defence Minister himself. Notwith- 


standing the Diwan—but only be- 
cause Shri Munshi 
Home Minister—the Maharaja had 
lent us a state car and with that 
a change in the attitude of the 
people was observable — remind- 
ing us of the good fortunes of Alice 
in Wonderland. And then the 
good. people of Ratlam began to 
stop our car on the way and over- 
whelm us by sprinkling attar at 


us—the usual gesture there of 


welcome. 


Coincidentally. we discovered that 


the Home Minister was a nominee 
of the Defence Minister. The 


Diwan represented the alien ele- 
ment in the State which was deeply ` 
resented by the party led by the . 


Defence Minister. ^ 


„The Diwaf was aware that the - 


prosecution of our clients was ini- 
tiated and managed by the Home 
Minister and therefore any re- 


mark from us against the prose- 
cution provoked an open glee in: | 
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ed a saffron, “safa”. As with all 
rules there was luckily a method 
to compromise and we applied at 
a fee of Rs. 3/- each for exemption 
from this rule. I regret now that 
we applied for that exemption. It 
would have been my life's most 
precious pleasure to see Shri Mun- 
shi changing his usua! headgear 
—the khaddar cap — into a saffron 
“safa” which, I dare say, would 
have added a litile flavour to our 
arguments in the Appeal. 


There was in those days so much 
terror of the Defence Minister 
amongst the people that on the 
day we arrived at Ratlam Station 
— noi even the relations of our 
clients could venture to come to 
receive us! A mill-owner of Rat- 
Jam, acquainted with us and. who 
was too big a personality even for 
the Diwan and his - colleagues 
came to receive us and led us to 
the State hotel which incidentally 


was owned by the Defence Mini- 


ster himself. It was impossible 
to talk about the case in the hotel 
— for, from the Manager of the 
hotel to its waiter, every one was 
spying on us and reporting every 
word we said. Consultations about 
the case, therefore, had to be con- 
ducted while we went out for our 
evening walks. 


The hearing on the first.day 
went off without any ` untoward 
incident except of course the exhi- 
bition of open hostility from the 
Diwan and the Home Minister. 
The Revenue Minister’s part was 
to smile sweetly at us. The Diwan 
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believe that it turned out, to our 
great mirth, to be a Japanese toy- 
gun available in the market for 
children at Rs. 1-8-0! 


Encouraged by this, we asked 
next for the ammunition and 
the target for this great Military  — 
training. The Home Minister 
showed us burnt maich-sticks and 


a cheap calendar with the map of 
India where the town of Ratlam 
was marked as the target. Nota 


hole was made by the match-sticks 
in that map. With that, even the 
Diwan was shocked — not with 
the tragedy that the accused had  - 
with the A 
clumsy artfulness of his Police 
Officers in fabricating a counter- 
part of the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case. By now the situation had 
become so unreal that none of us 
could take the matter seriously. 


In the meantime the Maharaja 
took the matter in his hand — the 
case of course proceeded to its 













arguments the Maharaja kept on | 
calling Shri Munshi for consulta- .- 
tions in his room on the top floor: - 
and during such consultations, I 
used to continue the arguments. 


With the genius that my WA E 
had for evolving a suitable for- 
mula — after several hours of an- - 
xious negotiations, it was iim 
that of the six surviving accused 

— one of them had died in the - 
jail-—'some should be acquitted — ہے‎ 
two were to be sentenced but were . 
to be released after a month OF so; 
Sie -( Continued on 0 
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‘gone through — but 


fourth and fifth day — but during 


from his chair and pointed out to’ : 


State police’ — {i aa would : you Jn 
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- the Diwan. Finding this crack in 
' our opposition we were bent upon 
. taking ful advantage. This open- 
- ing for us was so welcome that on 
- the third day of our address, Shri 
Munshi characterised the prosecu- 
tion as baseless and a waste of 
* “public time and State funds. The 
8 Diwan under the stress of his un- 
Sa dislike of the Home Mi- 
mister at once said “Saksena, that 
` 4s one for you.” That was the only 
remark he made and, as was his 
_ practice, he again plunged himself 
: in his reading of the Times of 
India. But that gave us a chance 
for making more equally pungent 
remarks. . 


` One of the allegations against 
| the accused was that they had 
` trained a large number of persons 
in û gymnasium in Ratlam in fire- 

- arms. A fantastic situation arose 
5 when we casual asked what 
` were the weapons used for irain- 
iin ng. We were told "rifles". We 
5 asked for the inspection of the 
yeapons. "That was refused by the 
don: Iome Minister. We were a little 
۱ Td suspicious and we : persisted the 
` next morning in our application 
ar nd the Diwan, unaware of what 
‘those rifies were — at once grant- 
ES our. application. - "That had a 

tre nendous | effect — on the Home 
M inis er for he believed — and 
5 rightly - — that the gravity of the 
prosecution was thereby ‘washed 
out. . The "Minister got up stiffly , 
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this sight. In order to pacify Siva, _ | 
Gods approached Vishnu ‘and it ~ 
was deemed necessary to. remove ` 
the dead body from Siva’s head. 
With the help of his discus, Vishnu 
cut that dead body into fifty-one — 
pieces and all of them fell in dif- TM 
ferent parts of India. The genital _ 
organ of Sati fell on the Kamagiri 
i.e. the Nilachala hill near Gauhati. _ 
All the: fifty-one places where ٠ 
pieces of Sati's body fell became — 
famous as Sakti Pithas and Kama- ٦ 
giri in Kamarupa or Assam became | 
famous as the Pitha sacred to the ٢ 
Goddess who being on Kamagiri ے٦‎ 
came to be known as Kamakhya, ~ 
the fulfiller of all desires. 3 

The hill represented the body of 
Siva himself and when Sati’s geni- NN 
tal organ fell upon it, the hill be- | 
came blue in colour. The Goddess _ 
is called Kamakhya also because 
she used to come here secretly with = 
Siva to satisfy her kama or amour. 
This hill is therefore described ٦ 
both as the love-resort as well as _ _ 


aptly says that she is Kamanga- ^ ~ 
dayini and K amanga-nasint Which - — 
terms also mean that she is “thè . — 
giver of Bhukti or enjoyment and ~~ 
Mukti or liberation’. -5 سے‎ | .. X 


. the grave of Sati. - Kalika Purana 
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Immortal India—23 


KAMAKHYA OF ASSAM _ 


ATTA | 
51٦157 [۳٣ج‎ ك٣‎ 
: at Bead || 


Kalika Purana 64-2. 


“The Gaddess is called Kama- 
khya as she is the yielder of all 


desires, the young handsome bride: 


of Siva, the giver of both Bhukti 
and Mukti.” 


E HE celebrated shrine of God- 
5 dess Kamakhya is situated 
Ej about three miles--from the 
present town of Gauhati in Assam. 
The name of the hillock on which 
this temple. stands is called the 
Nilachala or the blue mountain. 
The origin of this Sakti Pitha is 
thus described in the Kalika 
Purana. 








Sati, the consort of Siva, went to 
the sacrificial session of her father 
Daksha ‘and on account of the dis- 
Courtesy shown to her husband 
Siva, she gave up her life in vexa- 


tion. Siva, coming to know of this, 


Was very much overcome by grief; 
and carrying the dead. body of 


Sati on his head, started. wander- 


ing about. All were frightened. at 


i " 
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symbol of the Yoni of the God- 


dess. There 
within the cave by the oozing 
water of which this stone is kept 
moist. Offerings. of flowers and 
leaves are made on this symbol. In 
other respects the rites, ceremonies 
and rituals are similar. to those of 
the Goddess Kali. In animal sacri- 
fices, female animals are exempted. 


Through the heart of this state 
of Assam runs like a big artery the 
great river Brahmaputra which is 
also called in Sanskrit literature 
Sri Lauhitya. Raghuvamsa states 
(in 4-8) that when Raghu crossed 
Lauhitya or river’ Brahmaputra, 
the then Lord of Pragjyotisha i.e. 
Kamarupa trembled with fear. 
aed AMSA 661 

Pragjyotisha was the capital. of 
ancient Assam. Kalikapurana 
gives the derivation of the name 
in this way: “It was at this place 
that Brahma stood and formerly 
(Prak) created the various stars 
and planets (Jyotishas) and there- 
fore this city, which is like Indra’s 
capital, is called Pragjyotisha". 


: 18 Wed eut EAT HTS eT 1۱ 
«RT TAT O 1۱9۱ 


Gait says that the city may be 
taken to be /a city. of Eastern As- 


trology. To the east of Gauhati ` 
" there is a temple dedicated to the 


nine planets. 


. Assam is racially and meet 


cally homogeneous. Its language 


is. an- مہ‎ dialect of: EAS antis — B 


j‏ و 
eels) Kanjagiri, on the west is river‏ 
Oh Daughter of Hima-‏ 


36 
Assam’s early history is very 
closely interwoven with the name: 
; of this Goddess Kamakhya who re- 
presents a composite picture made 
‘up of several conceptions of the 
- Goddess at different epochs in the 
history. 


EA This shrine is held in great 
veneration all over India and fre- 
-quented by numerous . pilgrims. 
This Goddess is the specially 
favourite deity of Assam and 
— Bengal. 

Ancient. Assam has been fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puranik 
and Tantrik literature as Kama- 

rupa.  Dcvi-Bhagawata, Kalika- 
purana and the Yogini Tantra, 
particularly the last two works, 
describe the. Goddess Kamakhya 
و‎ in great detail. 


— Kama-rupa2’s boundaries are thus 
te described in the Yogini Tantra. 
x ` From the Kanchana mountain of 
Nepal up to the junction of River 
x _ Brahmaputra; from Karatoya to 
لاو‎ avasini. In the north there 
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Krishna killed him on . _ 


He -was killed? 3 
His two sons were . - 
"Kritaprujna and \Yajnadatta. n | 





Kamakhya ES Mandir 


In Mahabharata and Harivamsa, 
Naraka has been described as ‘the 
son of the Earth. At the request of ' 
his mother he had been given the 
Vaishnava missile which he in due : 
course transferred to his son Bha- 
gadatta. Subsequently Naraka im-_ 
prisoned 16000 virgins, and became 
a tyrant. 
Naraka-Chaturdasi or the 14th day 
of the black half of Asvin. His 


son Bhagadatta participated in the 


great Mahabharata war and sided 
with Duryodhana. Dronaparva 
29-17:says that Bhagadatta actual- . 
ly sent out the Vaishnava ` Astra 
or missile inthe war and fought 
with great valour. 
by Arjuna. 


prajna was killed by Nakula. 


` A further legend says that Na- 
raka in association With ene Bana . 


N. ا 5چ‎ ee 


quity. Hiuen Tsang reports in the 
7th Century that it differed a little 
from the language of Mid-India. 
Assam’s early contacts with Aryan 
India are copiously referred to in 
Mahabl.arata and Ramayana. Mo- 
dern Assamese as an Aryan speech 
has developed out of Sanskrit and 


it is estimated that it is as old as 


the 10th Century A.D. 


The word Assam is variously de- 
rived. It is connected with the 
Shan invaders of the 13th century. 
It is also derived from the Sanskrit 
word “Asama” i.e, “peerless” . or 
from the Tai root “cham” i.e. 
"to be defeated", and Acham or 
Assam would mean “undefeated”. 


Kamarupa is so named because! 
legend says that Siva had. burned! 
Kama or cupid for having disturb- 
ed him in his penance but that 
Kama eventually regained his ori- 
ginal form or Rupa here in this 
country and therefore this country 
is known as Kamarupa. 


Kalikapurana (10th century) and 
the Yogini Tantra (16th century) 
are believed to have been compos- 
ed in or near about Assam. Kalika 


` Purana states «that Naraka who 


was hrought up by King Janaka of 
Mithila came over to Ancient As- 
sam and after he became its king 
and was placed in charge of the 
Goddess Kamakhya, the name of 
the country was changed from, 
Pragiyotisha to ‘Kamarupa. It is 
clear that King Naraka brought a 
new cult of Sakti and appropriate- 
ly renamed the country as Kama- 
rupa. 
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in the east to Dwaramati and Pra- ` 
bhasa in the west. 


Kalikapurana gives an amorous 
interpretation of the origin of this 
Yoni Goddess Kamakhya, while 
the Yogini Tantra gives a différent 
account, stressing the. creative 
of the Yoni. Dr. 
Kakati suggests that these two dif- 
ferent views of the two scriptures 
may perhaps embody views of two 
different sets of people professing 
that cult at different periods of 
time. For the second view the 
legend is that the supreme creative 
force of Brahma was successfully 
challenged by the Goddess. 
Brahma. could thereafter create 
only through the blessings of the 
Yoni as the sole creative principle. 
After penance and purification 
Brahma brought down a luminous 
light from the sky and placed it 
on the Yoni circle. For the good 
of Brahma and of the world the 
Yonicirclé was created by the 
Goddess and placed in Kamarupa. 
















Kalikapurana says that .the : 
Goddess has three different aspects ` 






In her Kama or amorous mood A 
she holds a yellow garland stand- E 
ing on a white lotus. In her dread _ 












*stands on a white corpse; in her ^ 
Kamada or. benevolent mood she ات‎ ag 
rides a lion. Further she can - 
have endless forms according to 
Hen desire and is therefore known | 










symbolism 


| the country all over India is an: 


according to her three moods. 
P5 ng like Manu's definition which ` 
E lo pe roams that ds the sacred land | 
„ful mood she takes up a sword 2 ۱ x | 


_ length and breadth of India, from 
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"3 of Sonitapura degraded himself, 
` became indifferent to the worship 
` of Kamakhya, insulted Sage Vasish- 
Eu and was cursed by that sage 

| and that this brought about his 
downfall and death. 

* | 

E Anyway it may be presumed 

— that Naraka brought the Sakta 

eut in ancient Assam. From the 
- mass of details regarding the life 
of Naraka he is rightly believed 
to be a historical person. Dr. Ka- 

- kati concludes that Naraka was a 

- political adventurer from Mithila 

_ who established himself in. power 

- somewhere between 200 to 500 A.D. 

a! and introduced the Sakti cult and 

S found in the local Goddess Kama- 

m . khya a manifestation of the divine 

E is. 































` Though certain features in the 
۹ ^ Sakta cult were due to foreign in- 
D. f fluences, the Sakti cult in general 
4 is the indigenous cult of India. The 
T4 E of Kalikapurana about the 
ty-one pieces of the dead body 
E Sat falling over various parts of 


E | attempt to define the boundary of 
v the 4 Aryan India where the Sakti 
jet it. was prevalent. It is some- 





that wherever the black ante- 


‘ of aa 
AH 7 was revient türcugbent Y the. 


Hir nalaya which ‘was the birth 


The local religion ٦ 
of the Kiratas who were conquered _ _ 
by Naraka also contributed- in in- © 
fluencing the practices among a. E 2 


"The Goddess 


So was Tara also of ` E 


of Saivas,. 
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Sabarotsava is believed to haye ٦ 


come from the  Sabaras 
Vindhya Hills. 


in the 


certain section. 


In the north-east frontier of As: m 
sam is a small river Dikrang, sans: ٥٢ 

The A^ e | 
dreadful aspect of the Goddess on -me 


kritised as  Dikkaravasini. 
this side as well as the epithets 
Ugratara, Ekajata, etc., are believ- 
ed to be of Buddhist origin. This 
dreadful -aspect in the form of = 
Tamresvari of the Copper Temple  — 
dominated in the later history of 
Assam for a few centuries. Mu 

Dr. Kakati writes, 
of the Copper Temple Tikshna- — 


kanta, Ekajata or Ugratara is a ~ 0 


Buddhist Goddess and said to be 
imported into the Buddhist Pan- 
theon from the country of .the  - 
Bhotas by Nagarjuna (in the 7th ~ 
century). 
Tibetan origin (B. Bhattacharya; 
Buddhist Esoterism, p. 154).” 


Tantra represent that literature E. 
which spreads knowledge and iS 


derived. from the root Tan to _ 
spread. The word was applied to 
the sacred literature _ 


Saktas, Vaishnavas, Sauras, Gana- = 
The. composition of ٠ 

their special texts is believed to =i 
date from the th "century. A.D: ۲ 
Sakti Tantras are~believed to be ٦ 
64 in number, Saiva 18 and Vaish- . 

nava 108; but actually many more. ٦ 
ena are anl: in gach group. Jus 


patyas, etc. 
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The original ‘temple of Kama- 
khya was destroved under Muslim 
invasion early in the sixteenth 
century. The present temple was 
re-built in 1665 A.D. by King Nara- 


— Narayana, the Coch «King of Coch 
`` Bihar who equipped it in the same 


- manner as it was before. 


. Kamakhya is called Lalita-kanti- 
ka. “There is no lady in the three 
worlds who. ean match her in 
Therefore she is called 
(Kalika Purana, 
83-66) Siva alone cannot grant any 
boon without the approval of this 
Parvati. 


Kamakhya is further identified 


‘with Tripura. 


sux ATO: ۲۳: Wm | 
—Kalika Purana 66-50. 


“Please hear! Goddess Tripura 
is to be worshipped as Kamakhya" 
Tripura is adored in three aspects 
of ‘Tripurabala, . Tripurasundari 
and Tripurabhairavi. 


One aspect of Tripura was Tri- 
pura Bala and she could be wor- 
Shipped both 
Shina Achara and Vama Achara. 
Kamakhya herself was worshipped 
according to both these Acharas. 
Kamarupa is the favourite haunt 
of this Goddess and here she dwells 
"Every woman is 


‚dess and every sinless person, of 


. beauty. 
- Lalitakantika" 


' in every house. 
a miniature incarnation of the God: . 


: Siva. 7 


Most of the rites which show 


7 aberration of doctrine and prac: 
^. tices have come. from ات‎ 


" 
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celebrated places of Sakta worship. - 
Among the five famous and sacred _ 
Sakti Pithas are counted Odiyana e 
(identified with Kashgarh, or Swat _ 
valley, or Orissa or Western As- 
sam), Jalandhara (in Punjab), Pur- 
nagiri (near Poona or in Assam). 
Matanga (Srisaila) and Kamakhya 
of Assam. Some texts give promi- 
nence to Arubuda also. 


By about the 
various influences 


٦ 


tenth century 
mingled toge- 


. ther to bring out a Tantra which 


composite whole and 
coloured by the Brahmanic, Bud- 
dhist and the Nath influences. The 
Tantra literature grew with some . 
of its said seven Acharas finding 
favour in certain parts and others 
in the other parts of the country. 
Nyasas and Mudras became part of | 
the daily Sandhya of every -. 
Brahmin and Dwija. x 
The Saktas. are to be found | 
throughout India and their cult is 
largely prevalent in Bengal and 
Assam. “The Saktas are rather- 
allied with the Northern Advaita . 
Saivas than with the others, though — 
in them also there is worship of  . 
Sakti. Siva and Sakti are one .- 
and he who worships one neces " 
sarily worships the other. But - 
whereas the Saiva predominantly _ » 



















nantly worships the Sakti side of * 
the Ardha-Narisvara Murti, which | 3 
is both Siva and Sakti” (Sir John 
Woodroffe). A common philoso: - 
phical basis of Saivas and Sakfas : 
is the doctrine of thirty-six tatwas. 


EO 


"was one 


Sarada-Tilaka,, the . great Qu / 
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worships Siva, the Sakta predomi _ 
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The Tantric cult whether of the 
Saktas, Saivas, Vaishnavas or any 
other -deity has several common 
features. There are Mantras or 
prayer formulae, tlre Bijas or mys- 
۔‎  tic.syllables peculiar to each deity, 
— Yantras or diagrams, mudras or 
special positions of fingers, ! Nyasas 
ior placing the deity within one's 
> self through the different parts 
K - of one's . body. with the help 
D jf finger tips the Guru or the 
© Breceptor; and Diksha or the 
initiation. Tantras are open to 
women: and Sudras also. They 
` ` ecame popular with every section 
ES including the highest castes. These 
"Tantra Acharas were classified, in- 
` to seven sub-divisions — the Vai- 
. dika, Vaishnava, Saiva and Dak- 
E. shina . Acharas — all named , as 
Dakshina Achara; the other three 
_ being Vama- Achara, Siddhanta 
. Achara and Kaula Achara. The 
first four observe strict social 
- morality. -Vama Achara and the 
P other 'two: introduce a new techni- 
; ^N - que to be practised in-secrecy. This 
and the other two were intended 
- to be practised only by the strict- 
E Tu disciplined, 'self-controlled and 
ا‎ - qualified few who were in posses- 
l6 Eu of the esoteric knowledge but 
os in the hands of misguided, sensu- 
89 | and perverse. followers this 
8 جو‎ an instrument of lewd 
ae E In” “What is considered 
, 8 the highest or. the Kaula pac. 
1 TE RES "there .are counted many em 
E 2 nent ‘Yogins. of the Buddhist w 
wis one of the nost 
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some ground in. 


Saktaism. Some of the ٦ 
monks of the Buddhist Vajrayana _ 
Luipa  _ 
known as Minanatha or Matsyen-- 
dranatha, according toʻa Bun 


(B. K. 
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It has been observed that Bud- 
dhism underwent radical changes 
from the latter part of the 7th 
century A.D. and developed certain 
mystic cults known as Mantrayana, 
Vajrayana and Tantrayana. . These 
systems gained 
Assam which 
Tantric 


was noted for its 


were known as Siddhas who are 
counted as 84 in number. 


tradition, was from Assam. 


a NC ax 


Though Sakta cult is not ine! 
child of Assam it had its nourish- 


ment here. Winterneitz observes 


that from the Sth century onwards . 
Tantrism proceeded from this: ter- - 
triumph to 


ritory into veritable 
Tibet and China. Most of the cus- 
toms and practices which are ab- 


sorbed into the,rituals of Sakta and = 
Saiva cults are said to have come. 


from Assam which was a frontier 
region with all kinds of uncanny 
beliefs and superstitions 
Barua). Of the four Pithas Kama- 
khya, Srihatta, Purnagiri - and: Ud- 
diyana which are also associated 


with Buddhist Tantric worship, . oN 
Kamakhya and Srihatta at least be- . 


long to Assam. The fusion of Bud- 


dhism and Hinduism in Vajrayana - 


and Mantrayana is believed by. 
some scholars to: have taken place 


in Assam and from. here it t: spread us 


ue Tibet. ? 
The. Dakshina Achara E 


to which also ےت‎ is_wor- x» 


: 


important Tirthas 
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among Bengal Saktas is the work 
of Lakshmanacharya of the Kash- 
mir Saiva School. The Saiva and 
bakta doctrines are based on the 
Vedanta or the Upanishads and 
they lay down the Advaita princi- 
ple of the unity of Jivatma and 
Paramatma. 


Regarding Vamachara, Sir John 
Woodroffe observes that its secret 


'. Sadhana is not usually understood; 


that it has acquired such notoriety 
that to most of the people ‘the 
term ‘Tantra’ connotes this parti- 
cular worship and its abuses and 
nothing else. He adds that it; is a 
mistake to believe that aberrations 


in doctrine and practice are pecu- 


liar to India; that Kaula rites are 
philosophically based on monistic 
doctrine and that just as charity 
covers many sins, so “mystic” and 
“mysticism” are words which 
cover much ignorance about the 
Tantra which is contemptuously 
spoken of in ignorance as a jumble 
of bleck magic, erotic mysticism, 
meaningless mummery etc. Even 
if some of the rites and practices 
of a section are to be rightly con- 


demned as debased, the huge tan- 


tric literature which has ennobled 
the entire population of India for 
centuries by its nobles thoughts, 
devotion and yoga does not deserve 
to be wantonly vilified. 


Some of the 
Of Assam.were Siddhesvari, Apu- 
Narbhava, Urvasi, ~Manikarnikes- 
Vara, Pandunatha, Kamakhya, 

vakranta,-Hayagriva,. etc: 
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light of the rising red sun—of that 
devotee are enamoured an endless 
number of heavenly damsels in- 
cluding Urvasi, with eyes like 
those of.frightened forest deer." 
This Sadhana aptly says that if 
you love the world, the world too 
is bound to love you and repay your 


love. 
٣۰3711 Teva Trt: 
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shipped is strictly in accordance 
with prescribed rites and rules of 
the society. The Goddess likes 
In the extreme 
Achara it may signify the blood of 
an animal which is sacrificed. In 
the Dakshina Achara the red colour 
symbolises love. Shri Sankara- 


-charya writes in his Saundarya- 


Lahari. 


"A devotee who contemplates 


the red colour. 


~ on the heaven and earth as steep- 


ed in your brilliant red light of 


love issuing from this your lumi- 
nous body of the Goddess like the 





Iam able to love God, because He gives me freedom 


not His servant but 


7 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 


to deny-Him. God loves to see in me 


Himself who serves all. 


Misconduct is a taint in a woman, niggardliness is a 


taint in a benefactor. All taints are evil indeed, in this 


- world and the next. A worse taint than such as these is 


ignorance, the greatest taint. Abandoning this taint, be 


—Dhammapada. 


: Let us realize that in very truth we are knit together 
tn tires of brotherhood, and while it is proper and necessary. 
that we should insist upon our rights, we should, yet.be 


eur patient and. considerate in bearing with one another and 
_ in frying, so far. as in us lies, each to look at the problems 
|__| that face us from his brother’s standpoint as well from his 
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N. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 


Wealth Did Not Corrupt Him 


E 
-- .- ^ we T-— mre LLLLLLLLLLz e a ZA a 
٦ 


Within the twinkling of an eye, 
the Lord can turn a beggar into 
a prince and reduce a prince to 
a wastrel. He, who is all-power- . 
ful, is however the Slave of his 
devotees. The lowly and the 
humble and the righteous shall 
be exalted. The real prizes ‘of 
life are mot for those who . 


<m ےہ‎ de sere om ste hec eb pes vers m 


hanker after them but only for . | : 


' those who lead lives of piety, 
peace and contentment. 


the Lord incarnate himelf, ° 


When seeing - kings. or ‘men in . 
authority it is customary to take _ 
a small present by way of homage. ` 


Sudama had nothing to give by 


way of a'token tribute to his great 


friend. The lady went to a few a g 
neighbours and managed to col- ٦ 












thinking. all. S SE E 


lect four handfuls of parched rice: 
which she put in a dirty rag and. 
gave to her husband to رکرو‎ tos 
Dwaraka. . 

Sudama started on his journey . 
to the distant city, 


the time of Krishna. He wond- . 


ered whether it would be ھا‎ e E 
for him to en admission into the - 


- 
٦ , 


ame S oA que ic 


S|UDAMA was a destitute brah- 


min. He was a pious devotee 
2» the Lord, well-versed in 
the Vedas, clean and pure in 


thought an d conduct, and with a 
sense of. detachment from worldly 
He had a large fa- 
mily and was in grinding poverty; 
he eked out his livelihood by 
begging for alms. His clothes 
were all torn and he came to be 
known as Kuchela — the man of 
tattered rags. j 

His wife was a paragon of vir- 
tue. The family grew up and the 


‘pangs of poverty became keener 
. than ever. 


Unable to endure so 
much of suffering, the good lady 
summoned up courage and asked 
her husband ‘one day why he 
Should not think of asking his 


‘friend Sri Krishna for help. 


Krishna * was then ruling in 
Dwaraka and rolling in wealth and 
affluence. Was he not Sudama's 
. boyhood friend? There was noth- 
-ing wrong in approaching him for 
relief; he was so generous and 
helped everyone *who sought 
him. Sudama .was at first. reluc- 
tant to go but ultimately agreed 
to the suggestion as it would give 
him an opportunity to revive his 


© 
` 


_ possessions. 
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they read together. Did he marry? 
Even as a boy, he was not much. 
attached “to sensory objects; and ٠ 
had he developed on the same 
lines? Did he remember the nice 
time they had with their precep- — 
tor? A father, the teacher who  . 
initiates a boy into the upanayana  - 
ceremony and the study of the 
Vedas, and the acharya who in- 


structs him in the acquisition of 


Brahmagyana are the three best 
gurus in the world. Did ne re- 
member an incident that happen- 
ed in the gurukula? 


The guru's wife sent both of 
them to fetch faggots from a 
neighbouring forest and as they 3 
were returning in the afternoon — 
with the loads, thunderstorm — 
overtook them and they were en- 
veloped in utter darkness. They — 
could not make out their way, and 
holding each other’s arms they 
groped long and far. Their guru — : 
Sandipani, afraid of what might : 
happen to the lads in the darkness __ 













Storm, searched for them all over 
and came upon them at day-break. _ 
He was pleased with their devo- 
tion and blessed them wholeheart- 5 
edly for their adventure on his ` 
behalf. d 
Reminiscing thus about their, 
early days in the asram, Krishna .. 
suddenly asked Sudama what gift _ 
he had brought with him. 7 7 


Sudama was. ashamed of what. £ 
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of the night and the fury of the 


over his 


“Gs e "Krishna plied his friend with 
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city and secure audience with the 
king. But the spiritual radiance 
that shone from his face made it 
easy. 


He entered the main city gate 
~ without any question from the 
-sentries, passed through three city 
walls and approached the royal 
—— palace. Even there, no one chal- 
- lenged his advance, though he 
hesitated in his steps and was look- 
ing this side and that, apprehen- 
` sive of being stopped. 


Krishna was in the central 
apartment rocking in a swing-cot 
with his consort. Rukmini by his 
— side. As soon as he saw Sudama’s 
= approach, Krishna jumped out of 
— the cot, went forward and embrac- 
= ed his friend. He made him sit 
— —on his cot and himself washed his 
feet; and he sprinkled a few drops 
— Of the water on -his own head. 
Krishna anointed him with san- 
dal and placed garlands on his 
- neck. He went thr ough’ ‘the other 
_ forms of customary worship and 
E asked him about his welfare. 
E played her part by fan- 
E who was a mere 
Vo A nest of bones and had not even a 
E - decent upper garment 
En 2 bod 23 


















many questions about what hap-‏ وت 


<- pened to him after they left the | 


9 parce E under whom 
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mean beggar? Yet He treated me 
like an elder brother and literally 
worshipped me. He probably did 
hot think of giving me anything, 
lest wealth might wean me away 
from devotion to Him.” ; 


Thus reflecting, Sudama reached 
his place and found that a luxu- 
rious mansion had come into exis- 
tence in place of his pitiful resi- 
dence. This surprised him very 
much and he did not ‘for a mo- 
ment believe his eyes. Quite 
quickly, his wife came out of the 
house to welcome him. She told 
him all about the transformation - 
from dire poverty to great afflu- . 
ence. | 


Sudama naturally attributed the 
change to the blessings of Krishna | 
whose ways were often mysterious. 
He thanked the Lord for divining 
his intentions and fulfilling his © 
wishes. But at the same time he 
made up his mind to remain hum- 
ble and unattached as he was 
before. 


‘MINIMAX? 
ALL TYPES OF FIRE FIGHTING 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


51 Years Record Service 
INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1940. 
29, Fort Street, Ballard Estate, . 


BOMBAY, 1 
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Krishna espied the small parched- 
rice bundle, opened it and swal- 
lowed a handful saying that he lik- 
ed it very much. As he was about 
to take a second handful, Rukmini 
stopped him saying that what he 
had taken was enough to secure 
Sudama happiness and prosperity 
in both the worlds. 

Sudama had an excellent dinner 
and spent' a happy night with 
Krishna in his palace. 

Next morning, Krishna gave 
him leave to go and accompanied 
him a short distance expressing 
joy at the meeting after such a 
long separation and bidding him 
reluctant farewell. 

Sudama did not open his mouth 
about the mission on which he 
came. All his thoughts were on 
Krishna’s greatness and his solici- 
tude ancl affection. He who had the 
goddess Lakshmi in his chest em- 
him with love! “Where 
the source of all 
where am I, a 


was Krishna, 
prosperity, and 
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had a high 
Khaiyam. 


opinion of Omar 





Eminent historio-biographers like _ 
Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin and Beda. ~ 
yuni wrote many authentic records 
of their time in Persian. Faizi, the 
Poet-Laureate cf the Court of 
Akbar, was known ior his inborn _ 
flair for poetical lores. Abul Faz] _ 
took full seven years’ labour to 
finish his monumental piece of lite- 
rature, Ain-I-Akbari. 


Akbar's age might be called the 
age of rebirth of arts and litera 
ture. His Council of Nine — 
Nauratan — is an instance in 
point, though he, its imperial Pre- 
sident himself, could seldom write 
or read alphabets! 


Naturally Emperor Akbar was ` 
not ashamed of his ignorance in - 
reading and writing. His wonder: . 
ful memory coupled with strong . 
lynx-like perception more than E: 
counterbalanced his deficiency in. 

























favourite maxim: “The prophets — 
are all illiterates,” naturally sup: _ 
Ports the above view! But though - 
“uneducated” in the ordinary aca: | 


astic Ulamas or Pandits of his 
‘time and displayed his | highly ya 
کا‎ aesthetic taste. that x) en 
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"The poetical works of Humayun ` 


the art of reading and writing. His | 


demie sense of the term, Akbar - 


6 Great was a | zealous | 
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Bhabes Chandra Chaudhuri 


' MOGUL ARTS AND LETTERS 


HE Mogul emperors and 
5 T princes were born-connois- 
CMS seurs in arts and literature. 
-They not only did appreciate but 
= even appraised the worth of high- 

class music, poetry, drama and 
dancing. 


= Hafez, Omar, Sadi, Rumi, etc., 
S were always held in high esteem 
‘a by. them. Every lover of learning, 
whether he was a scientist, artist, 
philosopher or a geophysicist, was 
F : freely admitted to the Mogul Court. 


The Mogul emperors, Babar, 
"Humayun and Jehangir were poets. 
p. Babar wrote excellent verses and 
- prose itt Turkish and Persian. 
He was also an adept in music, 
Eua a good caligraphist too. He 
introduced a novel style of hand- 
oe ` writing called Xhat-I-Babari. 
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2 پت‎ called Diyuan were kept up in the 
2 pu Y of Akbar. 
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e.g. the Mahabharata, the Rama- 
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s; Archaeology of Delhi} 


plicit expression in numerous - 


architectures like the royal edi- 
fices at Fatehpur Sikri. . M 


The arts of Akbar's time typi- d 
fied the ideal of unity with which . 


he always sought to cement the 
Hindu and Moslem communities. 


As a man, Akbar had a high phi- 


losophical view of life and it was 
through his efforts that. books in 
Sanskrit. Arabic, Turkish 


gana. | 
Jehangir was also a good poet, 


and many exquisite specimens of - 
his poems are seen scattered Over. l 
his own autobiography. He was ~ 
an admirér of and expert in music, =~ 


letters and decorative arts. Some 


of the mural paintings on the pala- - : 
ces, at Agra are due to his own in- 


most erudite 
His love for 
books was more of the heart than 
reason, and his bibliomania may be 
gauged from the fact that he had 
nearly twenty-four thousand 
neatly-bound volumes and picto- 
graphic manuscripts kept ready 


amazed even the 


. for reference in his library. 


The Emperor was vastly conver- 
sant with music, and admired and 
patronised musical artistes and pro- 


'fessors. , <2 


Tansen, the greatest of - music 
professors of that time, was a glory 
of his Court. In painting too, 
Akbar was unsurpassed while in 


the art of military skill and valour, 


he :was the supreme officer-com- 
manding. He was a designer of 
military uniforms and equipments, 
loo. His artistic taste found ex- 
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said, they carried a bier with weep- _ 
ing and wailing under the win-. 5 
dows.of the palace. M 


The Emperor looked out and ES 
asked whose funeral it was. “Musie. 


is dead”, they said, “and we are : 
going to bury her"! “Bury her : 
deep", he exclaimed, “so that she " 
may never rise again”! . = 


Yet he was fond of reading and _ 
patronising serious literatures. His _ 
letters, which are good specimens. 
of literary workmanship, reveal _ 


spection and wisdom. After the 
death of Aurangzeb, his empire 
broke into pieces and with it also. 
the Mogul arts and literature re- 
ceived a rude set-back. 


Of the next nominal emperors, 
Shah Alam the Second was a great 
patron of arts and literature. “He 
was a complete master of the lan- — 
guages of the East, and as a writer _ 
attained an eminence seldom ac- E ۱ 
quired by persons in his high sta- _ 
tion. His correspondences with. i 
the different princes of the coun- 
ty, during a very long and che- _ 
quered reign, exhibit proof of a 
mind highly cultivated and if we . 
may judge by an elegiac essay com- EC 
posed after the cruel loss of his " 
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himself as a man of deep intro- 


Sight, he “appears to have great - 
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falible brush. He was also a re- 
puted architect and said to have 
made the design of Sikandra — 
the graveyard of Akbar — himself. 


Shahjehan, the son of Jehangir, 
was a lover of books and learning. 


Poetry, music, fine arts and 
literature were his favourite sub- 
jects. 


In his reign architecture and de- 
corative arts were particularly fa- 
mous. Taj Mahal is his immortal 
creation. 


Dara, the eldest son of Shah: 


jehan was a versatile scholar. He 
-was proficient in Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit, and was a patron of 
- Süfism — a doctrine of universal 
love .and toleration for all castes 
and creeds. He was well versed 
in the Upanishads and translated 


- Persian. He wrote a book called 
` Majma-w-Bahrine, i.e. the mingl- 

. ing of the dual oceans — referring 
to the Hindus and Moslems; as 
- also the Bhagavadgita and other 


T Hindu scriptures. ' 
= , Aurangzeb, unlike his father, 


was wholly different in his tastes 
for arts and literature. In his 
reign, gaiety, singing and danc- 
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“The travelling librarian ‘shows rival 
school-teachers some suitable books to 
be read to their- smallest pupils rm 





ways happy to see me EE ale 
bring them fresh .books,” Miss - 
Ritchie said. Some of the schools 
she visits are tiny, one-room bui Id- 
ings with only one teacher; most 
are two-teacher schools and some _ 2 
have a staff of three to ten. ات‎ 
Miss Ritchie’s biggest job is to . “4 
help the children select books ap- = 
propriate to their age and reading = 
tastes. Stories of far-off, exotic - 
lands are always of interest and 
biographies are becoming increas: 
ingly popular, especially those that 
tell the early life of great heroes, 
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chers about suitable stories to read. . 
to the young children and carries _ 
a few volumes for the adults of و‎ 
the region. _ Tu 

Her books and friendly eR RO 
are not the only reasons for Miss 
Ritchie’ s popularity. Part of her ~~ 
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‘she notes. She also advises the tea- 


The 
Bookmobile 


A HEN Edna Ritchie drives 
'/i un to a rural school, the 
¥ ¦ festive moment of the week 
arrived. For Miss Ritchie is 
lady,” and her 





has 
the “bookmobile 
truck, well-stocked with books, is 
a source of never-ending delight to 


the children ` in remote areas of 
U.S. 
Each week during the school 


her travelling 
library, filling it with new reading 
material drawn from the commu- 
nity library and starts on her 500- 
Fording streams, fol- 
lowing rough mountain roads and 
coping with storms and floods are 


~ part of the job of this librarian of. 


the hills. 

Her weekly major. aie is a 
two-day trip to visit 12 outlying 
schools. Taking her food, which 
she eats under the trees, and a 
tool-kit for any emergency auto re- 
pairs she may need to make, Miss 
Ritchie covers 100 miles each day, 
and spends the night with a farm 
family. The remainder of the week 
she ‘devotes to shorter trips and 
the ordinary office work of a Hora; 
rian. 


“In. the three years that I have 
driven the book truck I have come 
into contact with thousands of 


_ Children, all eager readers and al- 
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than 10,000 volumes. Its bcokmo- — 
bile service, which covers three ` 


counties, is said to be the first ever 


operated.” Recently the state gov-  . 
ernment, in co-operation with civic ~ 

groups and commercial  organisa- 
tions, has inaugurated a compre- E 
hensive travelling library service 
which reaches the  remotest re- |. 
gions of every county in the s state. 1 


"It would be hard to estimate. 
the value of the bookmobile ser- 
vice in the children’s lives or to 
measure the good it has done tea- 
chers and  parenis, also,” . Miss. 
Ritchie says. Her chief pleasure 


~in her work comes, she says, “he- 


cause I like being able to please. 
and delight the children." 


و 


equipment on each trip is the 


music which she plays and sings 


with the children. Many of these 


favourites are old ballads that have 
lived on in the region since earliest 
days. 

The bookmobile which Miss Rit- 


chie takes is one of two provided 


by a community centre. 
. This centre, established 25 


— years ago and endowed by a phi- 
` Janthropist, contains, in addition 


to the library, a community meet- 
ing room, a woodworking shop 


a, that Serves the secondary 'school 
in the town of 0, and a 24-bed 
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The rar which started in a 
(Small way, has now grown to more 


THE COURT-ROOM—(Conid.)‏ ا 


ii as a matter of grace by the Maha- 
| E E on an impending auspicious 


for the trial. With the acquittal _ 
of the three—they felt that the 7 
Privy Council in its ultimate juris- ٦ 
diction had acted fairly and square- _ 
ly and with the final release of the . 
accused to be detained for a while, 
the Ruler had the chance to show . 
his sovereign grace. 


With that a trial utterly fantas- | 


9 


a 


tic ended. 
[From his talk on the A.LR., Bombay.] M 


.. occasion in his family; one was to 
` be “sentenced but the sentence was 
to be remitted ‘on the next birth- 


sad the last was to be deported‏ موا 
rom Ratlam.‏ 2 


eT he ‘State authorities had to take 
onsolation in this formula — for 

wi 1 the “sentences continued they 
i E that there was a- Justification 
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. T. A. V. Dikshitar 


cates that every one of these three 
sages loved and respected the 
learning and wisdom of the other. 
The  Taittiriya Samhita comes 
out with a description of the great . 
sacrifice performed by him by - 
*"Chaturatra" in order that 
he might flourish in affluent cir- _ 
cumstances. It deduces the lesson ` 


of the race is ever to be- found in.. 
want, that in case any one of 
them should be poor, the blame  - 

for his poverty must squarely rest | 
on him as due to his own negli- - 


not in any way bind his successor | 
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The Rig Veda calls him an nae ^ 
man and speaks of him in the plu- 
ral number. Obviously the latter 
reference is not so much to the 
sage as to his descendants. 

It is not the Rig Veda alone that 
refers to him often. The Atharva آ‎ 
Veda is no less prolific in the ; 
account it gives of him. In fact, í 
it makes him rub shoulders with. P 
Asita, Atri and Kanwa. To him is is) 
ascribed the origination of the ; 
Akshara Brahman. It is said that bone 


Lord Indra charged him with the | 3 
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gence and that his poverty would = 
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Our Vedic Seers—7 


SAGE 





| AGE Jamadagni is yet an- 
member of 


other illustrious 
|; ihe group of seven Rishis. 


references to him are 
found in the Rig Veda which asso- 
ciate him with such celebrities as 
Mitra Varuna, Aswin and Soma. 
He was possessed of rare mystic 
and -occult powers. 

He came to the aid of sage Vish- 
wamitra, who, at the sacrifice per- 
formed by one Sudasa, was de- 
feated by Sakti, son of Vasishtha, 
in consequence of which the sage 
was dispossessed of his priesthood. 
It was then that Jamadagni im- 
parted to the crest-fallen Vishwa- 
mitra the great Vidya or-Secret 
Knowledge .called *Sampari" which 
he had obtained -from Sun God. 


This knowledge stood Vishwamitra: 
.well and he became with his race 


wealthy and prosperous. 


The word Sampari means the 
Possibly for this 
Taittiriya Samhita 


reason the 


Speaks of him as  Vishwamitra's 
friend and Vasishtha's enemy. But 


the Aitareya Brahmana narrates 
the incident of a sacrifice perform- 
ed by Harischandra in which Vish- 
Wamitra was the Hota (priest), 
Vasishtha the Brahma and Jama- 


dagni the Adhvaryu. | This indi- express mission of propagating the p 
۰ . ù ۱ M us 
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his son and he was no other. than _ 
Parasurama. But though the sage ` 
was quick to become angry, he 
was as quick to cool down. 


We are told that once Chiirar- 
tha, a very handsome young Gan- 
dharva came in the company of his 
wife and other attendants to a 
forest near the sage's hermitage 
and there was sporting merrily. 
At that time, Renuka, ihe sage’s 
wife who happened to pass that. 
way was so struck by the beauty 
and glamour of the Gandharva, 
over-stayed there and 
could return home oniy very late. 
The sage coming to know of it 
became very angry with her and 
ordered his sons to cut off her 
neck. To this order so cruel and 
grotesque, none of his elder scns 
would agree, but Parasurama in- 
stantly obeyed his father and se- 
vered his mother’s head from the . 
body. The sage was pleased with 
Parasurama’s implicit obedience to 
his command but was angry with 
his other sons for their gross vio- 
lation of his dictates. Thereupon 
he proceeded to kill his older sons . _ 
but granted a boon to Parasurama 
who was free to ask for any re- _ 
ward he wanted. Immediately — 
Parasurama prayed that his mother 
be restored to life and this boon x 
was granted. EC 

This Renuka Devi is being wor- — 
shipped as the presiding Deity of — 
the villages almost everywhere in R 
South India. “ng 


Yet another 
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Vedas and concentration of the 
Akshara Brahman. Also the author- 
ship of several verses of the 
Atharva Veda is attributed to him. 
The word Jamadagni means the 
“aye”, 


We have it on the authority of: 


the Mahabharata, the Biagavata, 

Harivamsa, Brahma and Skanda 
. Puranas that the sage was born to 
Satyavati, the daughter of King 
Gadhi by Richeka, one of the des- 
cendants of Brighu. 


The Padma Purana tells us that 
his father’s name was Brighu, that 
he obtained tke name of Archika 
through his father. That his wife’s 


۱ ` name was Renuka. and that five. 


sons were born to them with 
names Rumanwan, Sushena, Vasu- 
man, Viswavasu and Parasurama. 


Jamadagni’s extreme shortness 
_ Of temper is proverbial. Once he 
E | was practising archery. Wanting 

an arrow to his bow, he command- 
ed his wife who was seeking shel- 

E ter from the scorching heat of the 
5 sun under the cool shades of a 
_ tree, to fetch him one. Being tired 
E E - from the extreme rigour of the 
~ sun, his wife could not immediate- 
E dy carry out his behest. That was 
RAD “enough to infuriate the sage 
x E: تہ‎ the Sun at whom he show- 













5 on on his bent. knees. and pre- 
a ` sented the sage with an umbrella 
4 “and a pair of shoes. He even went 
a to the extent of assuring him that 

` he would be born to him as his 
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From the Valmiki Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata we learn that 
one Karthaviryarjuna came to the 
sage’s hermitage with his huge 
army. Helped by Kamadhenu, the 
sage fed them with a very nice 
dinner. Naturally, Karthaviryar- 
juna’s covetous eyes fell on the 
Divine cow and he begged of the 
sage to give her to him. On the 
sage refusing to part with it, a 
battle royal ensued between them. 
Meantime, Kamadhenu created a 
host of armies of Yavanas from 
out of her womb with the aid of 


whom a great many of Karthavir- 
yarjuna’s army were killed. : But ج‎ 
somehow to escape, , 


he managed 
carrying away the coveted prize, 
the Divine cow. Seeing this, Para- 
surama pursued him, killed him 
and retook the cow. When Kartha- 
viryarjuna’s sons came to know 
that Parasurama had killed their 
father they marched against Jama- 
dagni and killed him, he being the 
cause of their misery. 

But the Padma Purana has a dif- 


‘ferent account of this incident. 


While agreeing substantially with 
the above version it differs from it 
only in this particular that the 


person who had killed the Sage. 
was Karthaviryarjuna himself Dut 


not his sons. 


. The Pravara of the Gotra runs — 


thus: 


T-TREE: 


But the name of the Gotra is 
Shrivatsa. Veit 


JULY 17, 1955 


other Puranas tells us that once 
Anger itself in order to test the 
sage, approached him in the guise 
of a serpent on the occasion of the 
sage's father's annual ceremony 
and deposited his poison in the 
milky preparation, got ready for 
the occasion. The sage coming to 
know of all this, never lost his 
temper but remained.calm and 
cool. Highly gratified, Anger 
prayed to the sage that he might 
be left severely alone. The sage 
thus goi rid of anger, realising that 
it was anger that was responsible 
for the death of his wife and sons. 


Jamadagni performed severe 
penances on the banks of the 
Ganges for a 1000 years. Indra, 
pleased with his austere tapesya, 
gave him as a reward and token of 
regard, the great Kamadhenu, the 
Divine Cow. He also assured him 
that a son equal in valour and 
might to the Lord himself would 
be born to him. 


The Padma Purana tells us that. 


it was sage Kasyapa who taught 
him the meaning and efficacy of 
the Shadakshara Mantra. 


The performance of Sraddha — 
the observance: of annual cere- 
mony in honour of the dead — was 
instituted by this sage. He belongs 
to Brighu race. But the Bhavishya 


_ Purana tells us that sage Kanwa . 


had ten sons and that each one 
of them became the father of 
Sixteen sons and that Jamadagni 
was the sixteenth of such sons. 
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he occupies. Whether he has tak- 
en his couniry much the 
path of peace, his pet subject, is a 
moot point. 

Dulles was born on Feb. 25, 188$. 
in Washington as ihe son of a 
minister of the 
church: At 19 he accompanied his 
grandfather John W. Foster, then 
Secretary of State, to ihe second 
Hague Peace Conference. He gra- 
.duated from Princeton in 1908 and 
took up International Law, first in 
Paris and later in Washington. He 
began practice in Law in 1911 when 
he joined Sullivan and Cromwell, a 
famous firm of Corporation Law- 
yers, of which he become the chief. 
it has been said that he earned the 
highest fee in the whole of Ame- n 
rica. i, 

‘After holding a number of minor _ 
Governmental appointments dur- E 
ing World War I, he attended the — 
Versailes Peace Conference in 
1919 and played a prominent role - t 
in the drafting of «the war- guilt | + 
clause. He was briefed by the U.S. ` 
"Government in the context of the , 
Polish financial stabilization Plan. کی‎ 
and the Dawes Plan for Germany. 
In 1933-we find him in the Berli 0 
_Debt Conference, and in 1938 tra 
panes ا‎ thes کیا‎ | Ba: 
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. Presbyterian 


opponents from beneath. Although.‏ ا 


Di les has. been batting in the 


Teast four Secretaries of State. In- 


f E and . experience,’ Dulles 
asily و‎ 66 1 for su M 


` Our Fortnightly Profile—25 


*á 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


OHN FOSTER DULLES, the 
U.S. Secretary, is a man of 
contradictions. He is tall, big 


and burly but against all com-' 


= ‘mon notions, least gullible. His 
rugged countenance and yeoman 
appearance conceal a complex per- 
^ sonality. The obtuse mouith-line 
cuts across phrenology and covers 
grimness rather than defeatism. 
_ "The slouch of his shoulders does 
o not deter him from looking at his 


3 born to a Presbyterian minister 
کے‎ ‘and wedded to the principle ہ٤‎ 
E _ world-peace, he is Wal-monger to 
Hi "many nations. 

D _ Next. only to` President Eisen- 
ا‎ h hower in authority, this sexagena- 
E rian plenipotentiary was , born 

D^ میں‎ id bred in diplomacy. He learnt 
d eS > his protocol at his mother’s knee 
E and started lisping in ciphers, for, 
tt e strain of diplomacy runs in his 
b lood. - . His grand-father was a- 


Secretary of State and an uncle 
t 090. — For the last four decades 


field, passing from one diplomatic 
7 d [to another and, has advised at 


point of view quali- 
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Mr. John Foster Dulles, - x. d 
٢ oc d SR 


We know him best in connection — 
with the Japanese Peace Treaty, as — 
architect of the NATO and SEATO  — 
of the EDC and | 4 
the  Indo-Chinese Armistice, and ~~ 
as the chief prosecution counsel 
against communist “nations with - è 
the omnipresent yellow memo-pad. 
He passed through India last year.  — 


Dulles has no doubt been en: ٦ 
trusted with an incredibly difficult . 


. job of putting over American hege- — 
| mony to the world in mE most- 








S. Secretary of State, 
caught in a happy mood during the latter's visit to New Delhi. 


the goal-keeper 
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Prime Minister N ehru and the U. 


studying economic and political 
conditions. "We find him backing 
the Lend-Lease in 1941 and in the 
American Delegation at the inau- 
guration of the UNO in which he 
has participated on Several occa- 
sions. 


We meet him again at the For- 
eign Ministers’ conferences in 


‘London in 1945 and 1947, in Mos- 


cow in 1947 and in Paris in 1949. 
Ad infinitum, till Ike appointed him 
jas the Secretary of State for U. S. 
in 1953. 
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His hobbies — 
are ' sailing, fishing, bird-watching -" 
and duck-shooting. He maintains. . 
two homes, one in the New York - 
city and the other in the Long Is- "ud 
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pelf into accepting his proposals, 
he cannot voluntarily earn their 


goodwill. 
The history of his administra- 
tion has been one of doubtful 


alliances. He is sceptical of India's 
Pancha Sheela or co-existence prin- 
ciple which in his opinion are 
born of the fear-complex and an 


abject surrender to communist 
tactics. In short he gives one the 
impression of a typical dichard 
American. 


The newest trends in the Inter- 
national atmosphere wil! be hardly 
to his liking; in a sense they look 
like the bowling from the east in 
reply to his batting. Judging from 
the way the co-existence idea is 
easing tension, there is little likeli- 
hood of the Dulles line having any 
more pull with the world, not even 
in his own country. 

And looking at Ike's 
ment on  Kruschev's dramatic 
eve-of-Geneva behaviour and the 
persistent reports of the skeleton 
in the U.S. cupboard, one may not 
be far wrong in  hazarding that 
Dulles will change his front very 
soon if he doesn't want to miss the 
bus. 

Dulles is married and has three 
children, one son and two daught- 
ers. His wife usually follows him 
in his official trips. 


embarrass- 


land. 
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à 
' palatable base, democracy. To 
this job he has brought his giant 
brain and legal acumen to bear 
and his indomitable energy and 
crusading spirit have proved the 
dry powder. 
While speech-making is not his 
long suit, Dulles does not mince 
matters or leave his mind unclear 
on his hearers. In fact he is very 
anxious that his audience be 
posted with very exact versions of 
his ideas. He has a tremendous 
capacity for concentration and 
work even at this age, and all his 
waking hours are his working 
hours. During journeys a whole 
army of aides. and .state pape fly 
with him.: 
To us in ‘India his position will 
become clear if we liken him in 
some respects to.Rajaji and the 
late Sir Stafford Cripps in the 
is matter of esteem, intelligence, in- 

_ corruptibility, scepticism and dry 
2 humour. The most characteristic 
m feature of his policy as U.S. Se- 
"E 'eretary Has been his advocacy of 
ES —the superiority in armaments for 
T his country as a means of establish- 
6 ing permanent peace. Emotion has 
E - little place in his scheme of things 
and charity of thought still less. 
















ot is something axio- 
E with him and he proceeds in 
| - every talk on that premise with 
- little consideration for the suscep- 
‘tibilities of other countries, with 
ور‎ "the result, that while he can intimi- 
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Vetala Pachchisi—22 


TRANSMIGRATION 


shake, the teeth drop out, and they 
walk about with a stick in their 
old age, yet, even then, desire is 
not quenched. And thus it is that 
time passes away —- day comes, 
night arrives, a month is over, a 
year is completed; one is a child, 
then an old man, while nothing is 
known as to who one is and who 
others are, and why one gneva 
for another. 


“One comes, another goes, and 
ultimately all life must depart — 
not one of these will remain. Many 
and various bodies are there, and 
many and various minds, and 
many and various affections, and 
various kinds of delusions has. 
Brahma created; but the wise es- 
cape these, and quenching hope 
and desire, shaving their heads, 


taking a staff and water- -pot in their |. 


hands, subduing the passions of -. 
love and anger, become ascetics, 
and wander barefooted from one 
place of pilgrimage to another; 


=m CONTINUED the ghoul: 


2| Your majesty! There is a 
bl city named  Biswapur, the 
king of which was named Bidag- 
dha. A Brahman, named Narayan, 
dwelt in that city. He one day 
began thinking to himself, “My 
body has become old, and I am ac- 
quainted with the science which 
enabies one to enter another's 
body; it is therefore better that I 
quit this old body, and enter the 
body of some young man and en- 
joy life.” 

When he had determined on’ this 
in his mind, he set about entering 
a vouthful body; but first he wept, 
and then he laughed, and after 
that he entered it and came home. 


All his kinsfolk, however, were 
aware of what he had'done, and 
thereupon he said to them, “ I have 
now become an ascetic.” 


Having said this, he began to 
recite as follows: “He who dries 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 1 


up the fountain.of hope with the these same find eternal salvation. 

fire of austere devotion, and plac- 

ing his soul therein, deadens his _ TMS world, moreover, is as a. 

senses — he may be termed a wise dream; to whom can you impart - 

devotee. But the way of the peo- pleasure in it, to whom pain? It - 

ple of this world is such, that the , is even like the new leaf shooting .. 
ody may waste away, the head from the centre of the plantain 3 


Na 
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majesty! Why did he weep, and 
why did he laugh?” | 


Then the king replied, “Calling 
to mind his mother's love in his 
infancy, and the happiness of his 
youth, and from a feeling of af- 
fection in having ‘remained so 
many days in that body, he wept; 
and having succeeded in his art, 
and entered a new body, he laugh- 
ed with pleasure.” 


On hearing these words, the 
ghoul went and hung on to the 
Same tree; and again did the king 
bind him as before, place him on 
his shoulder, and carry him away. 


48. 


tree, wherein is no pith whatever. 
And those who pride themselves 
on riches, youth, or knowledge, are 
unwise. Again, they who turn 
devotees, and, taking a water-pot 
in hand, beg alms from door to 
door, and nourishing their bodies 
with milk, .clarified butter, and 
sugar, become lustful, and thereby 
immoral, they nullify their reli- 
gious meditations.” 


After repeating so much, he pro- 
ceeded, saying, “I will now go on 
a pilgrimage.” 

On hearing these words, his re- 
lations were much pleased. 


Having told so much of the 





story, the ghoul asked, “Your [To be continued.] 

ALL RELIGIONS AGREE ON 

The Unity of ail life. 
: The interdependence and brother- 
*hood of all men. 
Love and service to [ello: «me 
3 | not domiuation snd power over 
3 them. 
i Non-violence. No more war or 
E s | | ^ | killing. 
+9 . Help, not exploitation of the 
ا‎ eu. | | weak and backward. 
E ow ; Purity and personal disinterest- 
Ss edness. ۱ 
Y i That irue riches and Desde 
are within. í i 

/. The worth of the individual. 
À The immortality of the soul. 
ae s. The Union of man with God.’ 
vs 1 
TR L | 09 Elmer Morgan. 
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. Prominent citizens of Bombay, including Shri Morarji Desai, Shri Dinkarrao. Desai, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta and Shri B. G. Kher, attended the at-home given by Shri K. M. 
Munshi, President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, at the Gita Mandir on Friday-the 8th 


NOTES & NEWS . 


mer High Commissioner for India 
in London. 


At 645 P.M, Naren Shiksha- 
pith, the dance-wing of Bhavan’s 
Kala Kendra, was declared open 
by Shri Dinkarrao Desai, Educa- 
tion Minister. Shri K. M. Munshi 
presiding over the function infor- 
med the audience , of . the munifi- 
cent donation of Rupees five lakhs 
by Shri Girdharilal Mehta of Cal- 


cutta for the establishment of a __ 
Branch of the Bhavan in Delhi | 


where the activities of the Bhavan 


will be extended! Land for the 


4 


* 
Ty 
۰ ۳ 


^ we ٠ "m 


BHAVAN'S NEWS 


| HERE was a string of func- 
ÎÎ tions and public meetings in 
= the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
during the last fortnight. On the 
Sth, at § P.M. Shri K. M. Munshi, 
President of the Bhavan, was at 
home to prominent citizens of 





Bombay in the Gita Mandir of the, 


Bhavan. Among the distinguish- 
ed guests present were Shri Mor- 
arji Desai, Chief Minister, Shri 
Dinkarrao Desai, Education Minis- 
ter, Shri Jivraj Mehta, Finance 
Minister, and Shri B. G. Kher, for- 
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TELUGU NOVEL CONTEST 


“Sadhana Samithi," the pioneer 
literary association of Hyderabad, 
will hold a competition in novel” 
writing in Telugu. Entries must 
reach the Samithi before dist of 
December, 1955. There is no admis- 
sion fee for the competition. Three 
judges will be nominated to decide 
the best works. Their decisions 
will be final. 


The novel should be in clear 
writing and not exceed 250 pages 
foolscap size. The theme should 
cover the burning topics of the 
day. The writers name should 
not be indicated on the manuscript. 
His or her name and address must 
be sent separately. One compcti- 
tor cannot send more than one 
entry. The prizes will be of the 
value of Rs. 200 and Rs. 100 in 
order of merit. The Samithi reser- 
ves the right of publishing the 
selected prize winning works for 
the first time. Further details can 
be had from Venugopal Rao Cha- 
kravarti, General Secretary, Sa- 
dhana Samithi, 30-B-8, Jambagh, 
Hyderabad-Deccan—(1). 
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building has already been acquired 
in Delhi and the present donation 
will be utilised for constructing 
the building. The donor who was 
present, spoke on the good work 
being carried on by the Bhavan. 
Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, 
proposing the vote of thanks, prais- 
ed Shri Girdharilal for his prin: 
cely donation. 


- On Saturday the 9th, Shri. K. M. 
Munshi  inaugurated the new 


building of the M. M. College oí . 


Arts of the Bhavan at Chowpatty. 


He exhorted the students to master 


the English language as it was the 
language of the world. Hindi was 
the national language and Sanskrit 
formed the .basis of National 
Unity, while the mother-tongue 
was equally , necessary and all 
of them had to be studied. He 


` asked the students not to be dis- 


heartened by the prospect of hav- 
ing to study four languages at a 
time; people in the "West studied 
many more languages in the course 
of their regular studies. In the 
evening Shri K. M. Munshi inau- 
gurated the' vanmahotsava in the 


~ college campus at Andheri. 


v 


` The animal is a living laboratory in which Nature, it 
is said, worked out mam. Mam himself may well be a 


—Sri Aurobindo. 





thinking and living laboratory in whom and with whose 
conscious cooperation she wills to work out the superman. 
a the god. Or shall we say, rather, to manifest God? 
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y NEW BOOK UNIVERSITY BOOK ^ 
* P 
A Book every Indian wants uat 
nd | 
No Indian Seat can be without 


INDIAN INHERITANCE: 


Giving a panoramic view of India’s heritage 


! 
| Vol, I—Literature, Philosophy and Religious movements. Vol. II—History, 
| Culture and Social development. pp. 300 each. 


| 

| 

B 

li 

x qd 

The price of the First Edition, as a special case, is fixed at Rs. 1/4 per | 
b 
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volume; postage extra. 
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| Gontributions by 


SRI AUROBINDO 16. SHBIJAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
MAULANA ABUL KALAM Azan 17. SISTER NIVEDITA 
LAURENCE BINYON . - IS. Dr. K. M. PANIKEAR ~ 

Dr. A. C. BOSE 19. Dr. BAINI PRASAD 

SHRI N. CHANDRASEKHARA Atyak 20. Dr. IsHwart PRASAD. 

Dr. DEVASTHALI 91. DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD 
Dr. RENE GROUSSET 22. Dr. A. D. PUSALKER | 
Dr. K. R. S. IYENGAR 93. Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Dr. P. V. KANE 24. SHRI C. RaJAGOPALACHARBL 
10. Dr. RADHA KUXUD ون‎ .95. Dr. C. P. RAMASWAMI ÁIYAR 
11. Dn.RapHa KAMAL MUKERJEE ^ 26. Dr. Louis RENOU 
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19. Pror. HABIB 97. Sur. RUEMINI DEVI ARUNDALX. 4 
13. Mn. E. B. HAVELL j 23. Dr: RABINDRANATH TAGORE : 
14. DR. K. M. MUNSHI . 29. SwadMr VIVEKANANDA . 3 


15. Dn. R. C. MAJUXDAR Erc., Erc.. | Wo. 
Foreword by | 


DR. K. M. MUNSHI 


First Volume to be published in July 56; the Second in Yunis 


These volumes are compiled with the special: اہ‎ of giving Pun 
younger generation an emotional ا ان ھا‎ RI 
with India’s glorious heritage which is of our national. 
solidarity and cultural leadership. VS 
As orders for the above books in the First Edition at reduced’ price | 
are expected to be unprecedented you are requested. to uS youre n. 
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Telephone : (Three Lines) 38981 © . Telegrams: “FILTER” BOMBAY. T 
THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. d 
9, Wallace Street, Fort, a 

BOMBAY. 1 

Leading Flour Millers in India = 

Biggest Unit Under One Management in ë 

r ASIA 1 

3 Manufacturing por ee E 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. 2 

| Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. ۱ z 

f Managing Agents : | | 

/ VISSANJI SONS & CO. LTD. - 
2 Mills: *A' Chikalwadi, Tardeo, | 

B’ & ‘C and | Umerkhadi, E 

Besan Mills Mazgaon n 

Ad 

BOOK UNIVERSITY. JOURNAL E 


Subscription Order Form 


The Book University Journal, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
€ Chowpetty Road, 

BOMBAY.7. . 


"Dear Sirs, 








IE Please AES: me as a subscriber for......... SOE - 
M. ıontns from.......... ............And send the copy to the following 
|t 4 Bs G * 
8 " ` Name ;,... **999G€»c0«090009949u4G0090uvO0«sevouoveveseudevsetee 
Address Ga enesenccesccuavecccceucsseuccscecccucctstesceus 


و روید 
CEE EEE] | ven89€9ee0.24«07462u94922999009997090909a2«490407€9‏ 


annual subsoription of Rs. 5/- 








7 a am remitting the j half-yearly Subscription of Rs. 3/- by M. 0. 
da NA P.P. is not sent.) Se Mcmahon ` Yours faithfully, 
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| THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sar., East, Calcutta. 


Board of Directors: 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KBE., CIE., (Chairman) 


ii Shri Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
». Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, | » Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
„  Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE. MN ,, B. H. Reporter, 


Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. 7 
Salt-Works at: a 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East Africa. 
KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model Salt- 
. Works in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & . 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC.. 


Distributors for UTTER PRADESH & BIHAR: 


MESSRS. JAMNADAS SRINIWAS LINER 
Grams: "SEASALT" Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2631 
82/5, Muktaram Babu's St., Calcutta. 


Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE, 




















-So Appetising | 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN ` 








Ist QUALITY VANASPATI E 

To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use — | 1 

IST. QUALITY VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis me 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best E 
materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies | c 

the energy-giving-fat essential for good health. a 
Available in 5, 10, and 36 [bs sealed tins EX اک‎ 

from all leading grocers. و چم‎ | | 3 

"GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD. x5 cH 4 
Delhi & Kanpur. 3T x G 

`, THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET | -— 
۳ئ‎ : l 3 + À 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


Or 
asa] STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
ie INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
ڑکا کت‎ WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult: 


` || STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


S i Managing Agents: 
Ex BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
ae uw 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 

VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 

_ HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 

-. FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 

. STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS,. MASTS, PYLONS, 
| _GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. | 


also 


"SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER 
| | INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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` Registered dre Works No. 2: 


Road, - Prospect Chamibers Bombay-Agra Rd, 
lla, —— Pgh جا‎ Naoroji - Near Milestone 20, 







Road, Fort, © — Mulund (District | 
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He Digest) 


x 


The Best Monthly cultural- fare culled 

from the best ancient and modern arts, 

science and literature. 

Available at all railway ` stalls and 

agents everywhere in India. 

| X : 

Re. l/- per copy  . Rs. 10/- Annual | - 
x ` 


NAVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. 


341, TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. 
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? ^ Services are available 


of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 
505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, £ 
BOMBAY-7 


ie 1 ; Printers for 

—$ THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
— $ THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 
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-THE ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


MANUFACTURE 
= For Packing "d بات‎ For Writing and Printing : 
5 (O MG Ribbed: Kratt ` (a) White Printing 
B (b M. G. Unribbed Kraft (b) Cream-laid 
(c) Waterproof Kratt 3 (c) Semi-bleached 
$o (d) Crepe Kraft - ^ (d) Unbleached 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 


Brown Wrapping ` 


For Making Boxes, Cartons, etc. 


a (a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 

5 (b M. G. Grey Board (0 Cartridge 

4 (c). M. F. Grey Board (g) Ticket Board 
L (d) Triplex (h) Cover Board 


a, 
. 


LL VETUS T.‏ یرہ رب 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents—BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 
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8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, CALGUTTA-1 
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ORIENT PAPER SERVE YOU AND YOUR INDUSTRY 
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Wider seats with ample 
leg and head room. 


7 4 
"ON Nó یک‎ 


The gracefully streamlined 1955 Hindusthan 
"Landmaster" has rightly climbed into the posi, 
tion of No. 1 favourite with Indian motorists, 
Manufactured in India, the‘‘Landmaster’’ is spe- 


cially designed for Indian motoring conditions. 


It is powered bya money-saving 14 H. P. engine 

that has won the confidence of motorists through 
Out the country.The spacious, luxuriously appoin- 
„ted interior, with: wider. seats, offers "generous 
accommodation for five passengers; with room 
enough for a sixth. d 


BUY THE HINDUSTHAN LANDMASTER : 
_ «^ THE ONLY CAR MANUFACTURED 1 INDIA’ 
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A TIP,TO SMART SMOKERS 


MRD 


fresh up your Spirit ہے‎ 
with PANAMA A 


Take a PANAMA. Light a PANAMA. 
Smoke a PANAMA. Smoke it slowly, 

lelsurely, gently, as naturally as you 
‘breathe and you'll enjoy all the 
i goodness of choice tobaccos — the 
, smoothness, mildness and satisfaction 
| — that you so much need. 


A good cigarette gives you a lot of 
:pleasure, peace of mind and comfort. 


PANAMA is a Good Cigarette 




















Light a PANAMA, paff aud | 


emi. lr tastes Jo good. 
abal: to your beart' s content. 
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MA Is a goad cigarette.‏ 
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Smoke them... then leave them if you can 
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Over 1,25,000 tons of ACC 
cement have so far been 


used in the construction of 
the VAITARNA DAM 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT 
COMPANIES LIMITED 


* Sales Managers: 


The Cement Marketing . 
Company of India Limited 


` More cement: means better living : en 
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TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
CABLES AND WIRES 
OF ALL TYPES, . 


at 


 ALLTYPES OF ELECTRICAL 4 
EQUIPMENT FOR JA 
RAILWAYS. À 
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DEPEN DABU E NR 


Industrial: Mining? 
| Agricultural: Electrical 







Machineries-Equipments 


Non-ferrous Metals-Alloys 
Sheets 


Strips. 





~~ KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED, 
TALS & ALLOYS LIMITED. BOMBAY. 
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|THE PODAR e E : 


BOMBAY. 


Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 


d^ 


. Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 
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; Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


«Podar Chambers”, 
109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort 
BOMBAY. 
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».. Function: 
“wy pinked to fashion 
in the 1954 E 


GRACE 


With graceful styling which reveals a masterful attention to form and 
line—the new Plymouth leads among the 1954 fashion cars. 


PERFORMANCE 


Linked to fashion is the famous Plymouth performance. The new 


powerful engine is teamed with one of the soundest chassis and the 
most rugged suspension system. . 


; ECONOMY z 
Its big hydraulic brakes, Safety rim wheels, excellent road vision and 
| comp ete driving ease make this classic beauty the safest, the most 
comiortable and economical car. 
اع‎ SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Progressively Manufactured By: 
THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. 
2 . ' * AGRA ROAD, KURLA : 
d | ہہ ہی ہا ہا‎ PEST E ا‎ EE 
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THE KHATAU MARANJI SPG. & WYG CO. CTD. 1 





BUY QUALITY 


BUY. SWADESH 
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i E Build up a : 

à | Tesistance to 

chills by taking / VA 

A XE vitamins regularly. 02 
» x | | Vitamins are added 
L to Parle's Monaco à 
3 Salted Snacks. 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
— Rigveda, Y-89-i 
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TWIN BIRDS | . : 

ET FIM HIT AGT +۳ aH RFT | کر ا‎ 
ہم‎ frase ہچیچ‎ + ٥8831588 HF lc A 
Wr و‎ quur ٠:57۲ stata HEAT: | B 
qed جو‎ eager ۲۳ہ‎ Tae: ox 17 55 
TT VEN: جو جم‎ ware qud eni 1 جج‎ eee 
vat ہا جج .جا‎ ہ٣‎ TAR H3 | 
Two birds, inseparable companions, dwell upon "i 
one and the same tree. One of them: edis the sweet -~ 
fruit, the other looks on without eating. ; 
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Being seated on the same tree, the Jiva immersed . 
(in ignorance) and deluded, grieves on account of 
helplessness. But when he sees the other, Lord who : Au 
is adored by all and His glory then he ‘becomes free. I I 
from grief. : موی کر‎ 
— When the seer beholds the کت‎ (self i 5 EE 
effulgent) creator (of the world), the Lord, the Purusha, . ee RD 
buc the source of Brahma, then that wise one shaking off d co 
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f. good and evil becomes stainless: and attains supreme | ^ a 4 
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ee Years in Uttar Pradesh 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
JuLv 31, 1955 


I have seen several places of his- 
toricai interest: ^ Kalanjar, Fateh- 
pur Sikri, the Taj, Rani Lakshmi- 
bais Palace and others; lived in 
the midst of the majestic Himalayas 
and on the crowded banks of the 
sacred Ganga; worshipped at the 
shrines of Badrinath and Kashi 
Vishwanath. I have paid homage 
to Lord Buddha at Lumbini, Sar- 
nath and Kushinagar. I have in- 
voked the memories of the divine 
Cowherd at Gokul, | 



















Govardhan, the Lord of the E ! 
tains. zi 


Finally I went on pilgrimage | 
to several spots associated with 
Veda Vyas; to^Kalpi where, the ? 
` Master was. born; to FHlastine ut 


/ 4 oe Greece was to Goethe and Byron. 
Perd At any;rate it was so for me, for 


x. _ memories of Aryavarta, the home- : 
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My YOUNG FRIEND, 
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N J une 2 2, 1955, I completed 
three years in Uttar Pradesh. 
When I took up office, I 


“ 
vr e 


| thought I would be bored. Curious- 
` ly enough, I feel as interested in 
the life I lead here, as ever. . 


0 . I have made up for all my sins 
xc "committed during. a stay-at-home 
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` life. for over sixty years. Apart 
2 ` from the duties of my office, during 
5» ; m _ this period, I have yisited thirty 
Xs; seen canals and power- 
community and N.S. 
cts; inspected shramdan work 


FUA 


ds po many villages. 


A visit to Uttar Pradesh for an 
redis. is what a visit to Italy and 


A 
f 


EST | lived once again in the living 


nu 
lan nd of - India's 9 immortal spirit. 
eee SS یو‎ 

| I y ا‎ f: pe } 
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I knew a tithe of his knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 


? 


I confess I felt a little uneasy 
when Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 


; left the Chief Ministership of U.P. 


to go to the Centre. Apart from 
my long and affectionate associa- 
tion with him, it was for some time 
difficult for me to envisage U.P. 
without Pantji. = 


In 1949 when some of us, mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, 
met to give new names to the 
newly constituted States, some 
members from U.P. made the sug- 
gestion that the United Provinces 
should he called Aryavarta; we 
turned it down; we were nct pre- 
pared to place our States in a for- 
eign belt. Ultimately they brought 
the suggestion that United Provin- 
ces should be termed Uttar Pra- 
desh. Some one said that this 
would save the expenses of chan- 


` ging monograms, boards and letter- 


heads. A wag commented: “Yes 
it will be ‘U.P.—‘Under Pant it is, 
and ‘Under -Pant’ it will remain!” 
Without Pantji, Uttar Pradesh may 
be as good; it may even be better; 
but it will never be the same. 


When.I was asked to take up the 
office of Governor of U.P., I con- 
sulted a very dear friend of mine — 
—who alas! is no more. He advised - 
me not to take up the Governor- 
ship of this State. He said: “Pant 
is there; I know him well; I know 
you well too. The two of you will 


Soon come into conflict with each ... 
other." | | i ہا ہو‎ S 
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where he inspired and guided the 
Pandavas; to Mana where he com- 
posed. .the Mahabharata; to the 
Naimisha forest where he heard, 
his immortal work recited when | 
Shaunaka's Sacrifice was held. 


In my early days I tried my best 
to avoid ceremonial functions as I 
thought they were a waste of time. 
I now know better; I have expiated 
for that sin, too. I have attended 
an almost endless series of func- 
tions. I have seen countless insti- 
tutions, delivered innumerable ad- 
dresses, formal, solemn and gay. I 


have met people in thousands 
and admit I like the "people 
of Uttar Pradesh. They are 
not  parochial nor exclusive. 


They are a good  natured people 
unless you happen to dispute the 
fact—absolutely uncontroversial to 
them—that Hindi is the most per- 
fect of languages. The people of 
U.P., however, have two things in 
common; they are highly Tulsidas- 
minded and they have a tendency 
to be very good to me. 


I have met some extraordinarily» 
able professors and hundreds of 
fine students. I am vain enough to 
think that most of them do not 
dislike me. A few do; but they add 
zest to my life. 


OK 


My Ministers—a happy team—: 
are very kind and considerate. The: 
nore you know Dr. Sampurnanand 
who leads them, the more you re- 
gard’ him with affection; inciden- 
tally, he is a great scholar; I wish 
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riculture, cottage industry and 
even inter-villazge commerce. 

During the last three years the 
creed of shramdan—voluntary 
labour freely given—has swept the 
countryside in U.P. with the vigor- 
ous fervour of a new-found faith. 
Voluntary labour of nearly three 
crores of man-hours has gone into 
it. Its value in terms of money 
would also be of the order of as 
many rupees. 

This vast effort has been achiev- _ 
ed at comparatively little cost to 
the State, as most of the monies 
needed for these works have come 
from the villagers themselves. 

Herein lies an unexpected source 
of power, generated with incon- 
ceivable spontaneity. It has given 
to ecqnomic planning a momentum 
which was scarcely thought possi- 
ble and proved, if need be, that 
India has its own way of doing 
things on a grand scale. 


* : 
On every July 1st during the 
last three years, I have inaugurat- 


“ed the Vanamahotsava at the Naini | 


Tal Flats. During the last five 
years—this is the sixth Vanamaho- _ 
tsava—the country has taken great _ 
pride in tree-planting. Between _ 
the public and the forest depart. - : 
ment in U. P., no less than three ~ 
crores of trees have been planted. | 


In terms of area which these trees | 


cover, or would : have covered if 1 
planted  forestwise, approximately 
100,000 acres were planted. e. 1 
In spite of this proud record, we | 
have yet very far to go. Few peo: 
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"I am going there because Pantji 
is there", I replied. “He knows 
me well; I know him well; never 
could I conceive of a conflict bet- 
ween us". So I accepted this office. 

After thirty months of clcse as- 
sociation with Pantji, I remained 
eonvinced that I have taken the 
right decision. Of such rich asso- 
ciations, is life made. 


* 
As I look back on the achieve- 


ments of U.P. during the last three 


years, I discover four significant 
achievements, of which the first 
thing that strikes me is the suc- 
cess of the shramdan movement. 
What a change has come over 
the coüntry in four years! In 1951 


`. I invited the President to inaugu- 


rate ihe movement for a Land 
Army by digging up a silted- -up 
channel near Delhi. <A few vil- 


. . lagers joined in the ceremony more 


as a matter of curiosity. A few 
students in their white creaseless 
trousers and tennis shoes contri- 
buted to it a touch of supericr con- 
-descension. Now in four years, the 
.idea has blossomed 


movement, not only of economic 
but social and moral significance. 


_ in Uttar Pradesh, 35,400 Gaon 
"Sabhas established by Jaw are 
carrying on the shramdan move- 
ment. They have constructed pub- 
lic works; pr ovided medical relief 
and sanitation: regulated fairs and 


ME i markets; established and maintain- 
. ed: ا ا‎ schools; developed ag- 
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ganism? When will we realise that 
if we cut down trees, we deprive 


ourseives of the primary sources ~~ 


which directly or indirectly pro- 
vide food, clothing and shelter? 


+X 


The next significant achievement, 
has been the new spirit that has ~ 
been growing up among the officers 
of the State. Many of them have . 
entered into the spirit of construc- ` 
tive work. Quite a few have been ^ 
inspired by an enthusiasm to de- 
velop the country. "There are ex- 
ceptions no doubt to these, but 
their numbers are dwindling now. 


Even the Police-Force has enter- 
ed into this spirit of constructive - 
work, by undertaking the very di- 
fficult task of organising village de- = 
fence. U.P., as you know, covers a. 
vast area and takes in one-sixth of 
the population of the country. Na- 
turally, the far-flung villages can- 
not be defended without popular 
co-operation. D 

During the last ‘three years the ` 
Force has organized defence so- 
cieties in 99,058 out of 99,965 vil- 


lages; the rest are hamlets which ~ 


are tacked on to adjoining villages | 
It has done- 
a good job of work. too. It_ has — 
been training villagers in the art 
of self-defence: of facing dacoits;- 
of trapping them. wherever possi- 
ble in the village itself; of arrang- ' 
ing for help from the neighbour- ' 
ing villages. Periodically, rallies _ 
are held by the Police and the.vil- . 


lagers in co-operation with eack 2S 


for defence purposes. 
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ple have an idea how U.P. has been 
robbed of its forest wealth. 


For a country to be self-sufficient 
in food, timber and pasturage 
would require 33% of its areas in 
forest. Against this the average 
area in India in 1948-49 was only 
21% of the total area, the per- 
centage of U.P. being only 19% 
out of its 1,31,000 square miles. 
With freedom, and the threats of 
integration and zamindari aboli- 
tion, began the massacre of the 
innocents—the trees. Now the 
average of our forest area is redu- 
. ced to 11.396 


But the Gangetic Plains, where 
. there is a ceaseless demand for 
agricultural tracts. by a fast-in- 
creasing population, are in a hope- 
less plight. .The total area under 
forests is only 2%, the average of 
the State being made up by large 
forest areas in the Himalayas and 
the Vindhyas. 


The results of this lack of trees 
are apparent in every district. The 
Yamuna does not flow as plenti- 
fully as -before; nor does the Go- 


mati. Many of our rivers are in 
floods. Why? Because there is no 
adequate afforestation on their 


banks. Their catchment areas have 
not sufficient cover and the fuel 
reserves are diminishing: And 
there is already an increasing 
; scarcity of fuel and pastures. 


When will we realise that the 
climate, the trees, the land and 
those who live en it form but a 
single; inseparable, collective or- 
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a sense of power as you watch their — 
activity. . 
There were also side-shows, more — 
in the nature of open-air theatri- 
cals, music and dances. They 
showed how villages  behaved 
when they were attacked by da- 
coits; how out of sheer lack of . 
civic duty, people refused to assist . 
the police in detecting crime. Few 
realise what skill, patience and 
courage the Police have to expend 


‘in tracking down criminals. 


In Lucknow, however, we saw an 
uncanny performance; a car ran 
forward and backward, slowed 
down and stopped, but without a 
driver. It had the mysterious look 
of a ghost car when it shot forward 
unassisted by a human hand. The 
U.P. Police had a radar-driven 
car! The following day, some 
people complimented the police on 
being possessors of such a wonder- - 
ful mechanism. N 

















I, too, was beginning to feel - 
proud at this honour when I learnt _ 
that a driver lay concealed in the _ 
frame of the car all the time! ` 


^ 


و 
The fourth significant event in 2‏ 


been the reorganisation of Educa- _ 
tion. In U.P., ‘thousands of . 
schools have now been provided — 
with a ten-acre farm each, so that _ 
the students may learn the Gospel 
Several land. 


" 
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U.P. during the last three years has _ 


eously with mechanical and rhy- - 


of the Dirty Hands. 


The collective schools have come into existence. 


"The Land School which I help ed 
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other. Rifle clubs are also being 


promoted for those who hold licen- 


ces for guns. 


Talking about the activities of 
the Police Force, I inaugurated 
* two spectacular tattoos, one at 
Lucknow and the other at Naini 
Tal, by firing a revolver-shot on 
each occasion into the air. .[ had 
not handled a fire-arm for thirty- 
iwo years and I was glad to find 
that I stood the test without losing 
my hand. ` 


PU LE P 


The object of the Police Force in 
holding such tattoos all over the 
E. State is to establish contact with 
E _ ihe public. They will also help us 
E to overcome our prej judice against 
~ the Police which we acquired in 
preindependence days. 






















E: People in huge crowds turned 
"out to witness the tattoos both in 
E. Lucknow and in Naini Tal. In 
x 2 3 Naini Tal, particularly, three out 
` of four persons turned out on the 
E = Lp though the air was biting 
b . cold. I 


‘From a sort of red fort, con- 
structed some distance away, 
7 © crierged the two Police Bands, and 
اس دی‎ hundreds of policemen, who 

di 7 extraordinary skill in 
| . Grill. Some of the exercises 
۴ W vould have amazed even . self- 
confident circus experts. A few 
; indred men, uniformly dressed 
moving ‘their limbs simultan- 
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Sanskrit compulsory. for. Arts stu a 
dents. کل ا ات‎ 


s‏ 2 چا 
Of course, we have had our set- - 2 5‏ 
For instance, the Allaha- | E‏ 
bad Convocation over which I pre 1‏ 
sided, has made  ignoble history. - e‏ 
But I will tell you of all this ais‏ 


detail later. es E x 


- 
^ L 1 
, - V wt ~~? 
کی وف‎ 
" 5 19,2, 
e da 
i = 


But you would like to know = 4 
something about my personal acti- . 
vities during these three years. D E 
Far distant as I am, I have kept d 
in touch with the Somnath Trust, _ 
the Anand Institute, the Hansraj — 
Morarji Public School, and above - E ۱ 
all, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. — ar 


But more than anything, I have. 2 
found time for study, as well. as 
for literary labours. For years and — 
years I never had such time al ا‎ 
my disposal. I have revised several Ne 
of my works; I have written a fe vo 
new ones. I have maintained the 
fortnightly flow of "Kulapati' s Let- 
ters, which have become a - a dE 
my life. And every fortnight, wu 
have felt happy to receive from 3 
some people whom I had never No 


nJ 
e, 
a 
x 
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se other on these letters. i TS a 


Such were the tasks which I 
cheerfully undertook and Mere i 


ly fulfilled. Nothing makes m ie 5 


happier than — settling, down with | 


wor دی‎ 


paper before me and gen in har d, 


مایخ 


ready to pour out my ` heart. ° "As 
pres 
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to found for the .ex-Servicemen's 


sons near Lucknow is flourishing. . 


The Universities of the State, 
not in too happy a state three years 
ago, have been reorganised; the 
Roorkee University, by a mere 
change in the Vice-Chancellor, 
while the Universities of Agra, 
Allahabad and. Lucknow, by 
their Acts being modified. The 
most revolutionary, and I am sure, 


the most beneficial, change has 
been to do away with the 
election of the Vice-Chancellor 


by the Senate as a whole. Nothing 
ruins a university more than keep- 
ing open such 
üoneering, patronage and intrigue 
In educational institutions, the 


age, experience, learning and aca- 


demic achievements, the last two 
particularly, not the skill for. win- 


ning elections, should be the signi- ` 


ficant factors. 


There is also a growing aware- 
ness among the academicians and 
the public as to the need of greater 
discipline among the students end 
of a less specialised education at 
the  pre-graduation stage. The 
Lucknow University has hlazed the 
trail by. introducing Marathi and 


Tamil among the modern Indian . 


languages; by making provision for 


lectures on Indian Culture to all: 
„the students; by prescribing in the 
“course elementary knowledge of 
the Science. 


the Humanities for 
students and of General. Science 
for the Arts students; and by mak- 


an elementary uum of‏ امت 


۰ aM E . L à, 
j " ۳ "ier 


e = Kids. 
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imagination cR up end his! 3 
words created for himself. Even 
in that forgotten hour, I see him 
writing diligently, til the weary 
failing hand lays down the pen. 
and lies in the dust. 3 

But before that hour comes, I 
have to live in the fulness of the 
moment, for that has been the 
humble mission to which i have — 
been called. 3 


Yours sincerely, 





— .جہے-.صسپومیج(وسعجسے‌۔ 
d‏ 


> 1 


SE 
d le- 


company as when, from out of the 
written page, arises a man or a 
woman of vivid charm or stands 
resurrected some unforgotten ex- 
perience or a historic incident. 


I am 68. I do not know how 


O‏ گار 


vg‏ دو ہز ور رہ رس 
a * t , ‘‏ 
* 


- long it will be the Will of God to 
E. let me live in this company. Left 
to myself, I would like to do so 
_ eternally. But when the day 


Re — comes, as it must, for this ever- 
` youthful effort to come to an end— 
pos as I look forward to the day—I 
hope to see the old visionary casting 
a wistful, loving look at the past, 
- bidding good-bye to the world of 
` hope, beauty and charm, which his 
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The artistic faculty was highly | 
developed in our Lord Sri Rama-. 
Krishna and he used’ to say that ' 
without this faculty none can. be 
truly spiritual! ۰ ٠٠ 

E adum Ashrams’ 


=] HE secret of Greek Art is & > 


as Sees 
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Swami Vivekananda 

b | its imitation of Nature even 
pu ito the  minutest details; 
whereas the secret of Indian Art 
is to represent the ideal. The 
energy of the Greek painter is 
spent in perhaps painting a piece 
of flesh, and he is so successful 
that a dog is deluded into taking it 
to be a real bit of meat and so 
goes to bite it. 

Now, what glory is there. in 
merely imitating Nature? Why 
not place an actual bit of flesh be- 
fore the dog? 

The Indian tendency, on the 
other hand, to represent thee ideal, 
the super-sensual, has become de- 
graded into painting grotesque 
images. | 

Now, true Art can be compared 


‘to a lily which springs from the 


ground, takes its nourishment 
from the ground, is in touch with 
the ground, and yet is quite high 
above it. So Art must be in touch 
with Nature—and wherever that 
touch is gone, Art degenerates— 
yet it must be above Nature. 
_ Art is—representing the beauti- 
ful. There must be art in every 
thing. 

The difference between archite- 


cture and building is that the for- © 


mer expresses an idea, while the 
latter is merely a structure built 
on economical principles. The value 
of matter depends solely on its 
capacities of expressing ideas. 


^ 


^ "la" abe m om 
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— S, Radhakrishnan 3 
| : 
| 
E IFFERENT countries have ہہ‎ 
: set before themselves differ- PON. Ko 
E ent ideals of education. In A uoc NG SS | 
^* our own country, the purpcse of As ^ ٦ N 
k . Upanayana, which is the initiation - NW E | 
` ° into education, is to lift the Vid- dvo Es M 09 
= garthi into a different world from VD fee NE, 1 0 
~ that in which he was born, to lift l E = SS = 
him from the world of nature and: ani) NT a 
. necessity into the world of spirit EE ted VEA i 
and freedom. Spiritual directions Agee Rey E 
in education shine through the 1 E d RNE AL By / 
- traditions of our country. ا یا‎ eae ty : 
The Egyptian Prime Minister E ا‎ | 
i ` was recently in Delhi, and we bu E) 
E E were talking about the Sphinx E IAN 
po which poses the supreme problem i رس کے‎ 2210 
for civilization by combining the BN eo TL Hh یت‎ 
human head with a lion’s body. We 7 X4 s 
all represent duality, combining in \ Ge 
ourselves animal nature with lofty f FS 
| ` human qualities. The problem .of IG 
da | civilization is to integrate the dif- if 









of our country. 


Our traditions have stressed the 
principle that the Divine is in our 


Divine as. the manifestation. 4 f 
their lives are the only truly edi 


e 





P Brant. elements of our nature and 1 | 
deer hor Upanishads have:p oin- 











a a erent sides of man’s nature. 
- Our animal passions run so 


E E 24 that the unfortunate world 
„ isin in the ‘state in which it is today 

Ms. wrecked by brutality, anger and 
B. sion and the desire to establish 
superiority by such passions. The 
eat need for reconciling the dif- 


WS renewed o or ' reborn ام‎ been 
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trayed by the animal in us, by love | e 


Our Constitution has given us a 
Secular State, but this does not ہت‎ 
mean non-recognition of the reli- .- 
gious foundations of our society; 
it only means that we should not — 
be victims of intolerance, it only — 
means that Rishis and Mlechhas | 
(ie. barbarians) alike have. 'the in- 
herent power to grow into the Di 
vine stature, which is not the mo- E 
nopoly of any one sect or creed 1 
Our Secular State does not imply is 
that we are atheists or pagans; it 
only means that we should be wed- — = 
ded to non-dogmatic, non-sectarian  ' 
religion in our -realization of the ` 
Supreme and not quarrel about the 2e 
ways and means of attaining it. - 


Our Vedas, our philosophy anda 3 : 


MNT 


. 
ue 
۰۴ 





Sw ms 


ble to different ways of attaining. : 
the goal. 






Eu T 8 کی‎ 

Discipline does not mean. doci: E 
lity, ....does not . mean Ee 
abandonment of ideas or ideals. dt zn 
implies. obedience and respect to- کے‎ 
authority. If teachers are not dee کی‎ 
pected, a country will ‘perish. Tak - 
mud, the Jewish "philosopher Ye. 
stated that J erusalem was destroy po 






























pected, and this calls for ' respect D. to 





great ideals. 4 
The concept Dharma x In ae ust 
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-of power and by fanaticism. |. — E 
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‘our culture have all been hospita- - - 


ed because teachers were not res- n ` 


` teachers who cherish and nour ish. ex 


represents conuent مس‎ 
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ted this out, the great Buddha 
stressed this, Jains have enunciat- 
ed this in stressing the principle of 
“candle of 
law as the. spirit of life” is a re- 
cognition of the same principle; 
Jesus Christ said, “The Kingdom 
of God is within you. Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God?"; 
Prophet Mohammad referred to 
God being nearer than the artery 
of our neck. 


All prophets of religion have 
ihus stressed the divine vossibi- 
lities of human nature. Man is.a 
meeting-point of two worlds, the 
worlds of spirit and of nature. He 
can either pass from death to death 


(Mrityu) through his passions, or 


he can pass into eternal life 
(Amrita) by Truth. Thise condi- 
tion of reborn-ness into our real 
enlightened heritage is the only 
answer to the problem whiċh civi- 
lization has set before us. Jesus 
Christ pointed to the way of renen- 
tance or change of heart as the 
starting-point. Amidst the different 
sides of our nature, the divine 
soul is seeking for expression and 
manifestation. 


How, then, will the imprisoned 
splendour (Divine Prakriti) come 
out and overcome the darkness in 
us? The method advocated by all 
sages is meditation and  self-con- 
quest. At Mohenjadaro. there is a 


' ; relic of Siva doing tapas. We all 
know the picture of Buddha whose 


illumination eliminated darkness. 
Mahavira . the „great founder of 


‘the Atma, the Jews’ 


ag ainism, 
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up on sure foundations. Asvagho- _ 


sha, in proclaiming the principles 
of Buddha, said, *Hoist the flag of 
Dharma, beat the drum of Dharma 
and blow the conch of Dharma." 
We should stand for making one 
undivided human family. 


The Bhagavadgita illustrates the 
relationship between teachers and 
pupils. Krishna emphasized to 
Arjuna the dignity of the indivi- 
dual and the sanctity of human 
conscience. It was left to Arjuna 
to find out the truth and to follow 
what appealed to him. Our cul- 
iure is neither totalitarian nor is 
it the pure materialism of equat- 
ing human beings to so much ani- 
mal or chemical composition. 


Real poise and dignity of the 
soul comes not from company, 
but in solitude. The great leaders 
have always been those who, hav- 


ing nad a glimpse of the’ vision of ‘ 


truth and beauty in moments of 
solitude, clothe it and translate it 
into various forms of expression. 
Those who have no solitariness 


about them never achieve any- 
thing. 


[Condensed from his recent Convo- 
cation Address at the Maharana Pratap 
College, Gorakhpur.) 


2 7 $ ° hnc 


—Democritus. 


Reason is frequently more precious than gold itself, ` 
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If Satya is universal, Dharma is 
also universal, and means that we 
do not divide into  sects, creeds, 
countries. and communities. 
Dharma means gathering in or 
holding together, and not scatter- 
ing or falling away. The great 
touchstone of Dharma is to ask 
ourselves: “Does this make for 
human solidarity or will it mean 
social ‘disintegration (Adharma)?” 
If we deviate from Dharma and 
from all the vitality of the great 
principles embodied whether in 
Sri Krishna or in Buddha or in 
Gorakhnath or in other seers and 
‘prophets, we are unworthy of the 
traditions we profess. This 
Adharma is what led to our fall- 
ing a prey to invaders and spoilers. 


One of the Protestant thinkers 


stated that "if' cutting trees, kill- 
"Ang cattle, making blood fiow and 


such other things are the way to 
Heaven, how do we reach Hell?" 
"We need a drastic and ruthless 


= cutting out of everything which 


divides and corrupts us. We have 
survived . only because of our in- 
but we are still 
lethargic because dead elements 
have crept into our Dharma. There 


4s a call to each one of us to build 
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herent culture; 
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Tilak's 3 name stands: already for 
history as a nation-builder, one of - 
the half-dozen greatest political - 


personalities, memorable figures, - 
representative men of the nation — x 


in the most critical period of 
India’s destinies, a name to be re 
membered gratefully so iong as 
the ;country has pride in its. past 
and hopes for its tuture. = 


‘ 
> 


n -* 
رو‎ te 


Sri Aurobindo 


Lokamanya Tilak 


On August 1, 1955 the Nation will 

celebrate the "35th death anniversary 

of the Lokamanya, “the Father of 
Indian Unrest.” 


=i WO facts of Shri Tilak’s life 
۲۲ and character have to be in- 
jsisted on as of special -im- 
portance to the country because 
they give a great example ‘of two 
things in which its political life 
was long deficient. 


First, the inflexible will of the 
patriot and man of sincere heart 
and thorough action which had 
been the very grain of his charac- 
ter; for, aspirations, emotion, en- 
thusiasm are nothing without this; 
will alone creates and prevails. 
And wish and will are not the same 
thing, but divided by a great gulf: 
the one, which almost all of us get 
to, is a puny, tepid and inefficient 
thing, and, even when most en- 
thusiastic, easily discouraged and 
turned from its object; the other 
can be a giant to accomplish and 
endure. 


Secondly, the readiness to sacri- 
fice and face suffering, not need- 
lessly or with a useless bravado, 
but with a firm courage when it 
comes, to bear it and to outlive, re- 
turning Xo work with. one's scars 
as if nothing had happened. 





No prominent man in India has | 


suffered more for his country; 


one has taken his sacrifices and 


sufferings more quietly and as a 
matter of course. 
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RENOUNCE WAR 


internationalli known scien- 


have issued ihe 


Lord Russell and rine 
Nobel Prize winners, 


tists, including six 


. following statement calling for the renunciation of war, 


issues: But we want you, if 
you can, to set aside such feeling 
yourselves only as 
members of a biological species 
which has had a remarkable his- 
tory, aud, whose disappearance 
none of us can desire. 

We shall try to say no single 
word which should appeal to one 
group rather than to another. 

All, equally, are in peril, and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 


hope that they may collectively 
aver it. 
We are speaking on this occa- 


man, whose continued ex- 


sion, not as members of this or that 
nation, continent or creed, but as 
human beings, members of the 
species 
istence 

The 


is in doubt. 
world is full of conflicts: 


and, overshadowing all minor con- 1 
flicts, the titanic struggle between 


communism and anti-communism. 


We have to learn to think in a 
‘We have to learn to ask _ 


new way. 


ourselves, not what steps can 67 
taken to give military victory to 


4 


whatever -group we prefer, for- 
there no longer are such steps: the 
question we have to ask ourselves 


is what steps can be taken to prê- 


3 


3 


vent a military contest of what the. 
issue must be disastrous, 10 e 
parties? MEC 


a 


. and consider 





Lord Russell 


N the tragic situation “which 
confronts humanity; we feel 
that scientists should assemble 





-in conference to appraise the pe- | 


rils that have arisen as a result of 


_the development of weapons of i 


mass destruction, and to discuss a 


; resolution in the spirit of the ap- 


Ep draft. 
` Almost everybody who is politi- 
cally conscious has strong feelings 


à about one or more- of : these : 
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fected the Japanese fishermen and 
their catch of fish. 

No one knows how widely such’ 
lethal radio-active particles might 7 


be diffused, but the best authori- 
ties are unanimous in saying that 


a war with H-bombs might quite - 


- 


death — sudden only - 


if many 1 


possibly put an end to the human 
race. 

It is feared that 
bombs are used there 
universal 
for a minority, but for the majo- 
rity a slow torture of disease andi 
disintegration. 

Many warnings have been utter- 
ed by eminent men of science and 
by the authorities in military stra-. 


would be 


tegy. None of them will say that - 


the worst results are certain. What 
they do say, is that these results 
are possible and no one can be 


.sure that they will not be realized. . 


We have not yet found that the 
views of experts on this question 
depend in any degree upon their 
politics or prejudices. They  de- 
pend only, so far as our researches | 
have revealed, upon the extent. of 
the particular expert’s knowledge. 


‘We have found that the men 
who know most are the most 
gloomy. 

Here then is the problem which. 
we present to you, stark and 
dreadful, and inescapable: Shall we - 
put an end to the human race; or. 
shall mankind renounce ' war? 


People will not face this: alterna- 


tive because it is so imeni i 
abolish war. V inn 


` 


JULY 55 


The general public, and even 
many men in position of authority, 
have not realized what would be 
involved in a war with nuclear 
bombs. 


The general publie still thinks 
in terms of the obliteration of 
cities. It is understood that the 
new bombs are more powerful 
than the old, and that, while one 
atom bomb could obliterate Hiro- 
shima, one H-Bomb could obliterate 
the largest cities, such as London, 
New York and Moscow. 


No doubt in an H-bomb war 
great cities would be obliterated, 
put this is one of the minor disas- 
ters that would have to be faced. 


in London, New 
the ground or under wW ater, 
nated the world might, "in the 
course of a few centuries, recover 
from the blow. 


But we now know, especially 
since the Bikini test, that nuclear 
bombs can gradually spread des- 
truction over a very much wider 
area than had been supposed. 


It is stated on very good autho- 
rity that A-bomb can now be 11anu- 
factured which will be 2,000 times 


If everybody 


^as powerful as that which destroy- 


ed Hiroshima. 

Such a bomb, if exploded near 
the ground .or under water, 
sends radio-active particles into the 
upper air. They sink gradually 
and reach the surface of the earth 
in the form of a deadly dust or 
rain. It was this dust which in- 
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so far as it tends to diminish ten- - 
sion. 


Second, the abolition of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, if each side he- 
lieved that the other had carried 
it out sincerely, would lessen the 
fear of a sudden attack in the 
style of Pearl Harbour, which at 
present keeps both sides in a state 
of nervous apprehension. We 
should, therefore, welcome such 
an agreement though only as a 
first step. 


Most of us are not neutral in 
feeling, but, as human beings, we 
have te remember that, if the is- 
sues between East and West are 
to be decided in any manner that 
can give any possible satisfaction 
to anybody, whether communists 
or anti-communists, whether Asian 
or European or American, whether 
White or Black, then these issues 
must not be decided by war.. 


We should wish this to be un- 
derstood, both in: the East and in 
the West. 


There lies before us, if we 
choose, continual progress in hap- 
piness, knowledge and wisdom. _ 
Shall we  instéad,: choose death, . _ 


because we cannot forget our quar- 
rels? 


We appeal, as human beings, to 
human beings: Remember your hu- _ 
manity, and forget .the rest. ‘lf "à 
you can do.so, the way lies open = 
to a new paradise: If you cannot, ~ 
there lies, before you -the risk. of. x. 
Universal death. o 
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The abolition 
mand distasteful limitations of 
national sovereignty. But what 
perhaps impedes understanding of 
the situation more than anything 
else is that the term "mankind" 
feels vague and abstract. 


People scarcely realize in imagi- 
nation that the danger is to them- 
“selves and their children and their 
grandchildren, and not only to a 
dimly anvrehended humanity. 


They can scarcely bring them- 
, selves to grasp that they, indivi- 
dually and those whom they. love, 
are in imminent danger of perish- 

. ing agonizingly. 
And so they hope that perhaps 
war may be allowed to continue, 


of war will de- 


"provided modern weapons are 
prohibited. 
This hope is illusory. Whatever 


. agreements not to use the H-hombs 
- had been reached in time of peace, 
— they would no longer be. consider- 
— ed binding in time of war, and 

` both sides would set to work to 
— manufacture H-hombs as soon as 
— war broke out, for, if one side 
3» manufactured the bombs and the 
‘other did not, the side that manu- 
-factured them would inevitably be 
Racers 


Although ,an ag greemerit to re- 
^nounce nuclear weapons as part of 
I p a general reduction of armaments 
a would not afford an ultimate solu- 
"tion, it would serve «certain im- 
ا‎ purposes. 


` First. any agreement 60 
Test and West As to the 8900: in 
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CHIDAMBARAM 


Ceylon and annual festivals held in 


December and January are very 


largely attended. Devotees from 


all parts of India come here fOr . 


the Yatra all the year round. 
Tradition says that in the South 
there are five Sivalingas corres- 


ponding to the five elements of | 


earth, water, fire, wind and ether. 
The Prithvi or earth linga is locat- 
ed at Kanchi. 
linga is at Jambukesvara. ‘The 
Tejas or fire linga is at Tiruvanna- 
malai. The Vayu or wind linga is 
at Kalahasti. The Akasa or ether 


linga is situated at Chidambaram. - 


The temple buildings at Chidam- 
baram cover an area of 39 acres. 
There are five principal Sabhas or 


halls and two principal temples.- 
Besides there are shrines to Vishnu 


and Ganesa. It is said that the 
image of Ganesa in the Ganesa 


temple is the largest image of that ' 


Deity in India. The Chidambaram 
temple buildirigs are considered 


wonderful structures as an archi _ 


tectural feat also. They stand in 


an alluvial plain between two ~ 


rivers where there is no trace of 


building stone in a locality of 40 : | 


miles; while practically the whole 


area of the temple including the ~ 


faerat cet fame udi Il‏ جح 


“May I find happiness in your 
‘Being, located. in Chidambaram i.e. 
Tillai (or the ether of inner cons- 
ciousness)—you whose mind is 
gladdened by the loving side- 
glances of the daughter of. Hima- 
laya and you whose merciful eyes 
dispel our insufferable miseries.” 


—Ravana Krita Tandava Stotra 
Ee HIDAMBARAM is the head- 
(e quarters of the Taluka of the 
Asame name in South Arcot 
District, Madras, and is famous for 
its great Siva Temple. For some 
time it was the’ capital of the 
Cholas. It is situated on the Cole- 
roon river, 21 miles from Cudda- 
lore and 151 miles from Magras. 
The Chidambaram Saiva temple is 
one of the most venerated, reputed 
— and one of the oldest temples of 
South India. Chidambaram is also 
known as Tillai, Perumpattapuli- 
yur, Pundarikapuram, Vyaghrapu- 
ram, Srirrambalam and Chitrakuta. 


"This temple is held in great vene- 


\ 


ration throughout South India and 


5 
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Sage Pantanjali.is taken to be 
an incarnation: of Adisesha. 


It is stated by Kongadesa Raja- 


kal that Vira Chola Rayar one day 


saw Siva, the Sabhapati of Chi- - 


along with Parvati, 
dancing and beating the Damaruka. 
He therefore built the Kanaka or 
the Golden Sabha for the Lord; and 
that his grandson  Arivarideva 


(985 A.D.) built Gopurams, enclo- 


sures, image-houses and sabhas and 
also donated jewels for the deity. 


Inscriptions say that the Chola 
King Parantaka I (907 to 953 A.D.) 
provided the Nataraja Shrine’ at 
Chidambaram with a golden roof. 
Uttama Chola (953 to 957 A.D.) is 
considered the author of a single 
hymn to Chidambaram "Temple. 
Fergusson believes that the inner 
original temple existed at least in 
the 10th Century A.D. He assigns 
the Parvati Temple, the great Go- 
purams and the second enclosure to 


the 14th century.. The north gopu- 


"The hall of 1000 pillars (the real - 


P mL etus s aU tr risu 


ids 


۰ 
و‎ 
SEM 


ram is ascribed to Krishna Deva 
Raya about 1520 A.D. and the east 


gopuram has inscriptions of Sun 


dara Pandya of about 1250 A.D. 


number is 984) is believed to have 
been constructed between 1595: and 
1685 ‘A.D. 


Tradition says that the principal 


temple of Siva was rebuilt or en; 


larged by Hiranya Varma Chakra- 


varti who was originally called _ 
Swetavarma because he was suffer- - 
He is said to` 
have come. down to the South on a 3 
- pilgr image. from: Kashmir ود‎ 
ees 0. Mumükshu Bhawan Varanasi Collection. Digitized by eGangotri. 


ing from leprosy. 


-dambaram, 


26 


gateways,  water- 


This is 


devotion of those 
construc- 


The main temple contains the 


idol of Siva as Nataraja ie. in his 


dancing aspect and behind this 
-idol and separated from it by a 
veil: there is that great Akasa or 


-1,000 ِ pillars, 
tanks with numerous steps etc., is 
constructed of stone. 
enough -to give an idea of the 
labour involved and more parti- 
cularly of the 
who participated in its 
tion. 


ve 


N te air lingam which is the real 


secret of Chidambaram. In fact 
jthere is no linga or we can say 
there is an invisible linga of Akasa. 
The  veil.is removed on special 
occasions when Puja is to be per- 
formed. Tradition is that Nata- 
raja has emerged from this sacred 


"space which is the invisible Akasa 


Linga. There-is also a Chakra or 


-Rahasya on the wall behind the 


image of Siva Nataraja. "The Lord 


is said to have danced in the pre- 
— sence of his two 


devotees—Vya- 


- - ghrapada and Patanjali in the Chit 


Sabha. 


` Legend says: that: sage Vyaghra- 
collecting . flowers for 
Lord Siva at Chidambaram,' run- 


| ning from place to place. Human 
^ legs. had their own limitations and: 


‘the sage was -not*feeling happy. 


i ‘The Lord blessed him by granting 


him the feet of the- tiger so that 


swiftly from place ‘to place with- 


a out ‘fatigue and could daily collect. 
- «flowers for the: Lord 0 his heart's 


, Content, - 


pada was 





BA 
3 


=- the sage could roam and run about- 


. In: the inner: (s 


Xd Yo * yt 
BUE 


۰ "is 
y ce i ا‎ fhe ہت‎ ee an مت جار‎ 





Siva Temple, Chidambaram 


160 feet high. The Sivaganga tank - 

is 175 x 100 feet with a nice col- 
onnade around it. The Temple of 
Parvati or Sivakami Amman has à 
remarkably excellent. porch. . Near 
the Parvati temple is a temple of 
Subrahmanya. There -is also a- 


Prakara there is the temple” of 
Govindaraja Perumal i.e. of Vishnu 
who is 8810700 have witnessed the 
dance of Siva کا ید‎ 14 


۱ 


‘Ganesha ` temple. 


500 A.D. and was cured of his 
leprosy after he took a bath in the 
Sivaganga tank at Chidambaram 
Temple. 


In the Carnatic wars, Chidamba- 
ram had become a place of strate- 
gic importance. In 1753, the French 
had occupied it. Hyder Ali im- 
proved its defences and had placed 
a garrison of 3,000 men in this 
temple. In 1781 Sir Eyre Coote at- 
tacked the temple but was driven 
off. Coote wore out a brass 18- 
pounder gun in trying to break the 
walls. 


Regarding this temple O 
says “Although this temple has 
been aggregated at different ages 
and grown by accident rather than 


design, like those at Tiruvalur and : 


Srirangam just described, it’ avoids 
the great defects of these temples, 
for though like them it has no tall 
central object to give dignity to 


the whole from outside, internally . 


the centre of its great court is 
occupied by a tank round which 
the various objects are grouped 
without at all. interfering with 
each other". Portions of the archi- 
tecture in the Chidambaram temple 


are considered as gems of Dravi- 


dian Art... -> : 


South of the Sivaganga tank is 
the Hall of 1000 pillars 340 x. 190 
feet. The Nritta Sabha is orna- 
mented with elegant and graceful 
dancing figures. The Kanaka 
Sabha which is the dancing hall of 
Lord: Nataraja is covered with 
golden roof. There are four big 
Zopurams in ‘thé four directions 


the north and the south ones being 


f 
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“There are 108 varieties of the - 
dance of Siva of which only the — 
nine varieties are being described". _ 
Of these principal nine varieties, - 
the one at Chidambaram and seve- ` 
ral other Siva teniples is very . 
common. <> | 


5 


Shri Gopinatha Rao summarises _ 
the Agmic description of this pose 
on p. 224 of Vol. 2 Pt. I of Elements 
of Hindu Iconography.. The image . 3 

: 

: 





is prepared according to the “Utta-- 
ma Dasa Tala” measurement. It 
has four hands and two legs. The 
front left hand is in the danda- 
hasta or Gaja-hasta pose across the 
body and the back left hand carries 


front drm of this hand is the 

Sarpa-Valaya. The back right. 
hand holds a Damaru. The right 

leg is slightly bent and placed on . 
the back of the Apasmara-purusha. . — 
The left leg is lifted up, somewhat 
turned towards the right leg and _ 
kept across it. On the head of the _ 
is the Jata-mukuta with کک‎ 
flowers, snake, jewels, skull and the 3 
crescent moon—with several jatas _ 
whirling in the dance. The Lord - 
must have a Yajnopavita and an _ 
Uras-Sutra. The face should be E 
smiling. Saffron paste is applied on 4 
the chest and the rest of the dor à 


co La o ٠ ۲ F 
Th ہار مرو ہی‎ a a e< 1 RR 
















Lord. He is black in qu 
plays with a snake. D: 


E^ v or > A". ate LAU ULM. ود‎ 


Agni in the palm. The front right 
. arm is in the Abhaya pose. On the © 


. Lord 


his head on the right. side of. ie 
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The towers on the east and west 


have the carvings of the 108 dances 
corresponding with the 108 modes 
of dance as described in the Natya 
` Sastra of Bharata. Below each of 
these dances is engraved its des- 


cription as given in the Bharata 


Natya Sastra. 


—. Lord Siva is represented here in 
` his great and celebrated aspect as 
— Nataraja, the King of Dancers. This 

` . dance of Siva is said to represent 
` “the primal rhythmic energy". 

` The world itself is a theatre or 
stage. 
WIAA 877ھ‎ 

E ETTI wx: fara: emm | 

TE - wwrp rp  ی‎ aff: 

E کر‎ : RTT ٦۱١ 

B "The P e worlds,are but the 

`‘ dancing hall of God Siva. ‘The 

king of dancers is the Supreme 

E e. Siva Himself. The audience, actors 
E- and the stage are all evolved and 

| . elaborated by the Lord from His 

own self in association with His 


kc _ consort Sakti or Uma." 
: TA —Soma Stavaraja, Verse 40. 


















E 2 Dance represents energy, rhythm, 
harmony ' and orderliness. The 
ha rmonised rhythm of the Uni- 
verse is best indicated by the sym- 
du of a dance. In this sense “we 
an imagine the Sun, Stars and all 
: other deitiéş too as dancing along 
| 3 with this King of Dancers, Lord 
Sivá. a e ; 

-Amsumaa. Beda Agama 


وی 


is ‘ i^ The | 1 ا3‎ 





of the shape of the Kurari bird. In. 


the right ear there should . be 


Nakra-Kundala and in the left ear ` 


there should be Patra-kundala. 


This mystic dance of Siva is 
given a very profound interpreta- 


tion. Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy - 
in his excellent book “The Dance _ 
of Siva" and in the article of the - 
same title has given several inter- _ 


pretations. This dance represents 


the five activities or the Pancha- ٦ 


kriyas (1) Srishti, creation 
(2) Sthiti, preservation (3) Sam- 
hara, destruction (4) Tirobhava, 
veiling or illusion and (5) Anu- 
graha, grace. 'The learned Doctor 
quotes Unmai Vilakkam verse 36. 
“Creation arises from the drum; 
protection proceeds from the hand 
of hope; from fire proceeds des- 
truction; the foot held aloft gives 
release", and adds that the fourth . 
hand points to the lifted foot, the 


refuge of the soul  Tirumular's. 
Tirumandiram is then quoted. 
“Chidambaram is everywhere, 


everywhere His Dance.” This dance 
of the Lord takes place in the heart 
and the Self of every individual. | 
Siva is the destroyer and He des- < 
troys the Pasas or fetters which 
bind each individual soul like a 


Pasu. The burning-ground or the | 


ا 
A^‏ 


Smasana where the Lord dances is 


‘the heart and what is burnt is the 


ego, illusion and Karma. 


This:dance of Siva is meant HOC S 


keep up the life of. the Cosmos | 


ناد 
N FON‏ 


and help seekers of liberation An 
achieving it. This dance is also _ 
identified with the Panchakshara _ 
mantra of Lord Siva '*Namah — 


Sivay ". Both this mantra and 


a 03 en ee. 


Nataraja , 


The Agamas say that on the left 
of Nataraja there should be his 


consort. Parvati and on his right, 


there should be either Sage 


Bhringi or Bhadrakali. 


This variety of dance is known 
as the Bhujanga-Trasa pose. Shri 
Gopinatha Rao quotes Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on Bharata’s 
Natya-Sastra which says: “This 
kind of dance is called Bhujanga- 
Trasa because in it the dancer sud- 
denly lifts up his leg as though he 


` discovered a snake very near him 
.and appears to be of unsteady 
- gait." 


Around the figure of this dancing 


A Siva there should be a prabha- 
:” mandala resembling the orb of a 
sun. The eyes of Siva should be 
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Chidambaram. ‘The 


paths of“ 
Charya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana 
are represented respectively by 


saints Appar (600-681 A.D.) Sam- 
bandhar (644-660 A.D.) Sundarar. 
(between 710-735 A.D.) and Manik- 
kavachakar. (660-692 A.D.). "These ^. 
paths are also known as Dasa, _ 
Satputra, Saha and Sanmarga paths _ 
respectively. c 


Appar and his younger contem- _ 
porary Jnana Sambandha flourish 
ed in the 7th century. Appar was ۰ 
born in a rich Vellala family in the — 
South Arcot District. He was first 
converted to Jainism but when he 
got rid of an acute colie pain on 
praying Siva, he became a firm 
devotee of the Lord. His old Jain  - 
friends, wanted to claim him back | 
and it is said that numerous at- 
tempts were made on his life but 
with the Lord's grace he escaped 
every time. At Chidambaram he 
met Sambandhar. Appar lived for 


> , 4? “<> - Lu 
2 Pow ٠ و رہ‎ wd 
ا رف اقم ہی تما‎ ar 
P a A ۹ ۹ 



















to have composed, only 311 are ex- i 
tant. His hymns are full of ripe _ 
wisdom. A loin cloth was his only A 
dress and he used to remove rub- _ 
bish from the temple doors. | 


. Sambandhar lived for only 16 t 
years. His, extant hymns are 384. x 
Once as a child he accompanied h his 


rents and Parvati gave himm IK. 





_ 81 years according to tradition. Out . 
-of 49,000 hymns which he is said _ 


E Eres who perform the puja by 


nc lent. times. Even in the 7th — 


d parents Td at the Sky, ane ee 
legend says that Siva and Parva 1 
"heard his. prayer. ‘as’ universal I 


| Eo he four great. Savas ‘Samaya 


Kanaran anasi Co Collection, Digiti 


the dance are identified with the 
-Pranaya Mantra “Aum”. 


"The Prabha-mandala or the Tiru- 

vasi is the dance of the Prakriti; 

^ Siva dancing within and: touching 

. jit is the Purusha. Between this 

-. Purusha and Prakriti stands the 

` individual soul just as “Ya” stands 
_between “Siva” and “Namah”. 


“The grandeur of this concep- 


tion is a synthesis of science, reli- - 


gion and art....its appeal is uni- 
` versal to the philosopher, lover 
. and the artist....This is poetry but 
` . none the less science.” (Dr. Anand 
. . Coomarswamy). FON 
* ۱ | 

— The Lord at Chidambaram was 
_ the family deity of the Cholas. At 
| Madhura the Pandyas had the 
. . Rajata-Sabha. To outdo them, 
= the Cholas had the Kanaka-Sabha 
i E. ^ for the Lord. The Nattukottai 
- Chetties have again covered the 
i. 20 ` temple with gold and restored the 
ad ےی‎ temple buildings at considerable 
xr ` cost. The temple is being. managed 
a. by a sect of Brahmins called Dik- 

















turns. 
p. 7 This temple Hos been held as 
stile sacred by the Saivites from 


tury in the: times of the: Salvite 
E bp UTE the mole was’ 


j- 4 charyas or saints. who represent 
dh e four main paths of Saivism are’ 
all 4 ای‎ jor “associated: 1 with: 


کھت 15ے 
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to Chidambaram, where he had a 
divine message to go to Tiruvarur.. 


Here he married a great Saiva de-. 


votee, one non-brahmin lady Para- 


vai. He had become blind for : 
. having broken his promise not to. 


cross the limits of a village where 
he had again got married. He 
pr ayed the Lord. intensely and in 
due course both his eyes and 
mental peace came back to him.. 


Out of the 63 saints whose | — 


account is given in the Periapura- 
nam Sage Nanda and ‘Tiru-Nila- 

kanda-nayanar are closely associ- 
ated with Chidambaram. Nanda 
was a Pariah. He very much res- 
pected the caste rules and yet de- 
sired to have the Darshana of the 
Lord. The Lord is said to have 
asked the Nandi, whose image 


came in the way, to. mdve aside ٦ 


that Nanda may have the Darsana 


and even now the Bull at Tirup- . 


pangur temple is not at its proper 
place. He then came to Chidam- 


baram. and purified himself by . 
passing through fire. The other 


sage while he was once passing by 
the house of a dancing girl created 


suspicion in the mind of his wife. 


This led to a domestic quarrel. 


Ultimately Lord Nataraja inter- ' | 
vened, they were asked to bathe in. 
a tank, and the misunderstanding .- 


was thereafter removed. 
K TA 


"The nine kinds of Dances des- vi 
cribed are in Agamas, of which the ٦ 
Nataraja at Chidambaram is, the . 


Bing trot mue Besides | 


JULY 31, 1955 


This gave him the necessary Jnana 
and he came to be known as Jnana 
Sambandhar. Even though much 
younger, he became a friend and 
associate of Appar whom he met at 
Chidambaram. 


Manikkavachakar was born of 


` Brahmin parents and became the 


Prime Minister of the Pandya 
king. After meeting his Guru at 
Tirupperundurai, he spent away 
the treasures of the king in his 


charge for his guru for which act . 


he was punished and dismissed. 
He felt very happy at this. He 
composed numerous hymns which 


were so touching that they were 


considered words of Manikya or 
gem. He preached the doctrine of 
Love to the Lord. At Chidam- 
baram he had his penance and 
and here he also defeated a group 
of Buddhists. Legend says that 


when he was asked to explain the 


meaning of his hymns he only 
pointed to Lord Nataraja and then 
disappeared in a blaze of light. 6 
is the author of Tiruvachakam and 
it is said that if a man’s heart can- 
not melt on reading it, it will melt 
With nothing else and it is veri- 
tably a stone. 


Sundarar lived for only 18 years. 
Only a hundred of his songs are 
extant. He came from a family of 
temple priests but was brought up 


by the king of the land. When he 
Was about to be married, a Brah- 


min came on the scene, ‘claimed 


‘him and took him away. Legend 


Says that this was: Siva Himself. 
He renounced the world’and came 
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Wal mamaa AM TENT HTT 
qq ہج‎ wem ier | 
wg ui e اتب سال‎ 
جب(‎ cb ہہ ام‎ arta ۱ 


“By the pressure of your feet. | 


By the impact of your 


when you dance, the earth begins 
to shake. 


encircling long hands moving like " 


iron beams, the firmament with its 
stars and planets is overtaken with 
fear. The heavenly region is 
struck by the whirling locks of 
your matted hair. And yet you 
are dancing for the protection of 
the Universe! How apparently 
strange and extraordinary are the 
ways of this supreme Sovereign!" 
—Pushpadanta’s Mahimna 
Stoira, 16. 


2 


these Shri Gopinatha Rao has men- 
tioned and illustrated the Katisama 
dance, the Lalita dance and the 
Tala Samsphotita dance. ‘The fa- 
mous Siva-Pradosha stotra from 


' the Skanda Purana refers to the : 


daily evening dance of Siva at 
Kailasa in which all Gods partici- 
pate. It is said that for the re- 


- moval of poverty Siva in this as- 


pect should be resorted to. 
Ravana’s Stotra-refers to the Tan- 
dava dance.of Siva. 


Mahimna Stotra, verse 16, des- 
cribes the Dance of Siva which 
enyelopes the entire Universe. The 
Lord dances to delude the wicked 


` as.also to protect and benefit the 


worlds and the virtuous. 


ہہ | 
4 
‘ 


Iniquity committed im this world produces not fruit 
= immediately but, like the earth, in due season; and 
=, advancing little by little it eradicates the man who com- 


نبا 


. mitted it. Yes, iniquity once committed fails not of pro- E 
` ducing fruit im him who wrought it; if not in his own 
. person, then in his sows; or if not in his son’s, then in his 

`. grandson's. He grows rich for a while through unrighteous- ` — 
` ness; then he beholds good things; but he perishes at length 





















` > from his whole root upward. 


` 


= V 


—Manu.- 


ndi | 


|... Does the ornament exist apart from the gold of which ~ - 
ant At is made? Where is the body apart from the Self? He ~~ 
xe who considers the body as himself is an ignorant man. One —— 
/ . who considers oneself as the Self is the Enlightened One . - 
EU. who-has realized, the Self. A 5 | ; 4 ea * 3 am ib. 
END So oc کک‎ ny . —sri Ramana Maharishi. | 
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After a few days: of. 
this incident, the brahmin.girl was . ~ 


^.  NAG-PANCHAMI ٢ 


‘to Nag Loka to his glittering 


palace where he entrusted her to 


the care of his wife whom he ask- : 
ed to bestow all affection and com- ` 


forts. Sesha further decreed that 
none of his denizens لئ‎ harm. 
the girl. 


She lived in the Nag Loka for 
some time when Sesha’s wife De- 
came pregnant and, in due course, 
delivered a new brood of snakes. 


The girl was ‘given a heavy brass . 


lamp to hold in her hands while 
she walked lest she should tram- 


ple on the young crawling things. - 
the -_ 
girl dropped the lamp which fell = 
on some young ones severing their 


By an accident, however, 


tails. 
no offence. 


But the mother-snake took 


restored to her husband. 
One day the young serpents suni 


had lost their tails became self- ` 


conscious and approached. their 


mother and asked her why they 


. their pro- if 


So-all of them rushed to the 
girls village and hid themselves . — 
outside hen house waiting tor her × 


were maimed. while 
thers were not. The- lady told 
them of the incident of the brah- 


-min\girl, little suspecting that it 


would become a hot issue. The 


young ones became very angry and 


at once decided to avenge on the 
‘girl. 


to come Qu 


JULY 31, 1955 


2 BRAHMIN had seven sons 
| and all of them were married. 
3| They lived together in a vil- 
It 





SO 


lage. 
youngest daughter-inlaw was an 
orphan and so while her sisters-in- 


happened that the 


law went out to live. with their 
parents or relatives during festi- 
vals she had none whatsoever to 
go to. Consequently: when others 
taunted her, she cursed , herself 
saying out of ennui, she had the 
serpents alone to. go to and wept. 


As she did so several times in 
the year, Sesha, the king of ser- 
penis, was moved to pity and out 
of commisseration for the poor 
girl, took the form of an aged un- 
cle returned from a tirth yatra 
and approached the brahmin pater- 
familias asking permission to take 
his niece away for a few days to 
his home. The old brahmin wond- 
ered where in God’s name had the 
prodigal been hiding all these days. 


The girl on hearing this cock- 


.and-bull story was frankly suspi- 


cious at first, but finally opted for 


. going with the old man, being dis- 


usted by the ridicule of her 
mother- and sisters-in-law. 


The fake uncle took the girl to 
Was.a rat-hole and there he as: 


Sumed his true form. Asking her 
to sit on his hood, Sesha took her 
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Since that day the fifth day of © 
Shravan is observed as a sacred ^. 
day for serpents, the underlying . 
idea being that they, besides not — 
harming those who worship them,- 
will bestow on them happiness and 
well-being not -merely in riches, 
but in children too, of which they 
are very potent. i 


Whatever the truth of the story, — 
the Nag-vanchami is a forceful re- ` 
minder of the inalienable law of 
Hinduism, of compassion — or, 
shall we say, ahimsa? — to the 
meanest or most lothful of God's 
creation. Or is it a pointer to the 
snake’s functional utility in 
Nature? 


ove‏ جم 


VAN 


Although most Hindus do not 

study the Vedas these days, they - 
have fortunately not given up Ga- | 
yatri, the essence of the Vedas. — 
Hence Shravan becomes a compul- 
sory function. What is important - 
io remember is that Shravan does . 
not stop with renovating the sacred | 
thread; it is an auspicious occasion 
when we rededicate ourselves to . 
the pursuit of the highest form of _ 
knowledge. The Gayatri Japa - 
performed on the next day is, ex 
piatory in effect. F 
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a It was the fifth day of Shravan 
(July-August) and the brahmin 
girl. as was her wont, drew the 
figures of serpents on the decorat- 
ed ground and was loudly offering 
prayers to God for protecting her 
maimed  snake-brothers, as she 
fondly called them. When the 
hiding snakes heard these words 
they were ashamed of their inten- 
tion to kill her and absolved of 
their qualms, showed themselves 
before her. The girl was mightily 
pleased and offered them all milk 
and powa. They partook of the sis- 
terly meal and presented her with 
` a costly jewel made of their mani- 
. ` kya. 


` This annual function which is 
| performed in the month of Shra- 
- —.van (July-August) is related to 
- the study of the Vedas. Particular 
— — dates are prescribed for those pro- 

| -fessing the Rig, Yajur and Sama 














7 __ eharins ‘start studying the Vedas. 
Bs Others observe it by way of purifi- 
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E. 
athe daughter of  Kasyapa. She ES 
had two brothers by name N arada 3 
and Parvata. They also say: that | x 
in order to get the hand of Ve 
sishtha in marriage, she had to 
perform the Gowri Vrata. She is 2 
said to have had-a very happy and 2 
pleasant married life. p : 


But the Kalka Purana would - 
have us believe that, she was the. E . 
daughter of one Medhatithi. E 3 
performed a great sacrifice called | 
Jyotishtoma. While this vagna 
was in progress, out of the sacri- 
ficial fire emerged Arundhati. By 
her previous- birth, she was. the - 
daughter of Lord Brahma. This 
Medhatithi brought her up ina- 2 $ 
hermitage in the forest of the ner 
mits. Thus were spent the first 
five years of her life in this forest | 
abode. Then one day, she went iod 
the river Chandrabhaga fora bath. 
Lord Brahma was there at “the! 
time, in his aerial car. "The mo- : 
ment he beheld her, he e ae 
her and taking her back | to her 
-foster-father suggested to "i him that 
she be brought up in the co m ave 
ate 
exemplary, and chaste lives. Act- 
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took himself to | Sar vitri e che la: 
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T. A. V. Dikshitar 


ARUNDHA 


: A NY account of the lives and 

$i doings of the seven great 
اہ‎ Rishis would be incomplete 
without treating of Arundhati, 
sage Vasishtha’s wife. She is an 


. epitome of chastity, a paragon of 
_ virtue. 


She stands for the highest 
ideals of Indian womanhood, with : 
its emphasis on constancy, devo- 
tion and loyalty to the husband. 


Naturally innumerable stories 
have grown up .round this epic 
figure, seeking to tell us about her 


.birth, early life and the admirably 


happy married life she had enjoy- . 
ed with Vasishtha. Also that no 
two such accounts should agree 
with each other is also understand- 
able seeing that they deal not sd _ 
much with an individual as with 


the product of a perfectly developed 


ideal. 


The Mahabharata and the Matsya- 
Purana record -that she was the 
daughter of Kardama Prajapati 
and. Devahuti, . that she belonged . 
Swayambhuva 
tara and that she 
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and Kurma Puranas, as S i as also - hati, 
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Once Arundhati,- along 
some other: companions of hers 
repaired to a lake, abounding in ~ 
lotus flowers of indescribable . 
beauty. Every one of her com- 
panions became possessed of a 
burning desire to steal them. 


Arundhati persuaded her friends 
to desist from such a dishonest 
course. ' 

The . same Mahabharata tells 
us that Acharya Bhishma narrat-- 
ed to Yudhishthira the gist of a 
conversation that the hermits had 
with Arundhati and how she ans- 
wered their question on what con- 
stituted the core of Dharma. 

The secret of Dharma, according 


to her, lay in three things. eT 
faith, If hospitality to guests 
and 7 to have a holy 


bath through the horns of a bull. 
She never swerved from her — 
loyally to  Vasishtha, her lord. 
At the same time, she found . 
time for her tapasya and vrata. . 
The intensity of her tapasya was. . 
so great that it could even humble 
Swaha the wife of Agni, the Fire 
God, when the latter attempted to 
impersonate Arundhati, though as 
a matter of fact, she was success- 
ful in disguising herself as one or | 
the other of the wives of the other . 
sages of the Septenary Group. . 
Yet another anecdote is related _ 
which throws in-bold relief the ~ 
power and might of her penances. 
Once a great famine arose in the 
land of the. Rishis. 
for twelve years. Even the Seven 2 A 
Rishis were compelled to repair to - 
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and begged of her to initiate the 
girl in the traditional ways of a 
life of virtue. Savitri was only too 
“glad to take Arundhati as her 
ward. Here Arunchati spent seven 
years of careful and devoted train- 
ing. 


It was here that she attained, 


her twelfth year. One day, in the 
company of Savitri and  Bahula, 
she reached the park situated on 
the top of the mountain called 
Meru Parvata. It was the same 
spot at which sage Vasishtha had 
been doing penance for a long 
while. No sooner did Arundhati 
see the sage than the latter too re- 


turned her glance. The rest of 
- the story need not be told. It was 
a case of love at first sight. Al- 


though they fell in violent love, 


- yet each had the strength of mind ` 


to keep it in proper bounds and 
under restraint. They returned to 
their respective’ hermitages. And 
it was not difficult for Savitri to 
realise the extent of their love and 
` she therefore arranged for their 
marriage. 


. The Mahabharata tells us a great 
deal about Arundhati. She is the 
DA wife of Mitravaruna Vasishtha of 
the present. Vivaswata  Manvan- 
| Akshamala is the other 

name by which she is known. She 


aa is never known to have lived else- 
— where than in the closest proximity 
‘| to Vasishtha. Never was she'known ` 


v to have opposed her husband whe- 
ther in word, thought or deed.. As 
` proof of her virtuous and honest 
fs. I it rens, us’ a story. 
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there as a star in close proximity . a 
. to that of Vasishtha. 


The Brah- 
Tandapurana tells us that she had - 
a very happy domestic life end in 
due time begot one son Shakti. 


` «Arundhati has come to -symbo- 


lise steadfast and single-minded 
devotion in the wife for her hus-. 
band. Even to-day, in the Hindu _ _ 
marriages, performed according to. 


Vedic rites, the bridegroom is made 


to point to a planet and a star in 
the sky ta the bride. They are 
Dhruva and Arundhati. The im- 
plication is that the wife should 
stick to him through life in the 
same way that Arundhati did to 
Vasishtha. "The Dhruva - planet . 
signifies permanence of married ., 
life and Arundhati, of course re- 


presents chastity on the part of -. — 


the bride. The Grihya Sutras run 


thus: 
The bridegroom should show the. 
bride Dhruva-.planet and the 
Arundhati star. No wonder there- 
fore; that Arundhati has come to 
be: worshipped as the finished pro: 
duct of virtue and chastity. 


The Skiva Purana goes so far 
as to say that Lord Shiva had so 
much regard and respect for Arun- . 
dhati that he commissioned | the " 
Seven Rishis to go especially in the . 


company of Arundhati, to the .. E 
king of tne Himalayas and arrange E 


for the consummation of his 
own 
‘Arundhati has pride of place. 
among the Pativratas held aş ex: - 


'emplars of Virtue. = ; 
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` the Himalayas in search of food, 


Jeaving behind Arundhati at the 
sacred place called Badara Pa- 


chana. | 

Here she lived along with some 
sages and their wives. She braved 
the famine and was absorbed in 
deep meditation and tapasya. Shiva 
- pow felt the urge to put the power 
of her penances to test. So, dis- 
guising himself as a mendicant 
brahmin, he approached her and 
begged for alms. But Arundhati 
could find nothing in that blighted 
land to give him. She gave him ber- 
ries made of iron as alms. The 
‘brahmin promptly asked her to 
give them to him fully cooked. 
Nothing daunted, Arundhati put 
them in a pot and placed it on fire. 
In no time, was every one of the 
balls. become fully cooked and 
eatable! 

It is said that after this, she 
held converse with the brahmin 
and the range of topics discussed 
was so great and varied that they 
went on talking for a period of 
twelve years when the Seven Ri- 
shis returned from the Himalayas, 
laden with fruits and roots. Shiva 
then revealed his true form before 
' them. He spoke of Arundhati in 
terms of the highest praise, mak- 
ing it clear that the place, purified 
hy her penances would go down to 
posterity as a véry holy one. 


aalmoes is the name ap- 
plied to the place in the heavens 
taken up by the: seven. rishis as 
Stars. Arundhati is . discernible 


| 
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all of us. The whole of the rest 
of the 8 ozs. is partly utilised 
straightaway for energy purposes 
and partly deposited as glycogen in _ 
the liver and in the muscles. ; 
In the maintenance of this level — 
of the sugar in the blood, out of. 
many factors, the presence of insu- 
lin, a secretion from the pancreas, 
in the blood is the most important. 
It has: been proved beyond doubt 
that insulin, which is secreted by 
certain cells of ihe pancreas as 
required, and contintiously so for 
twenty-four hours of the day, pro- 
motes the utilisation of the sugar — 
by the tissues and.the deposition 
of glycogen in the liver and in the 
muscles and conversion of the gly- 
cogen that is deposited in the liver 
into sugar when required. E 
It is also proved beyond doubt ۔‎ 
that destruction of certain cells in 3 
the pancreas by certain drugs or 
poisons does stop the forma- 
tion `of insulin by these cells and — ; 
lead to a classical picture of dia- , 
betes-mellitus in experimental ani- : 
mals and this is controlled satisfac: - 
torily by injecting insulin into. 
these diabetic animals. It is also” 
known that in the human being 2: à 








E. " blood-sugar as it is called, is the. 


a Mr "out their work, i.e. for energy pur-. 
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DI ABETES 


“IN a healthy person food is 
digested in the intestines and 
i absorbed into blood some- 
site as follows: Whatevér be the 
nature of the average diet, vegeta- 
rian or partly non-vegetarian, the 
three main kinds of food stuffs are 
proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 
The secretions of some of the cells 
in the mouth, stomach and the 
small intestines contain digestive 
emzymes that convert these into 
simpler easily  absorbable  sub- 
stances. The most important of 
these from our point of view are 
the starches, sweets and cereals. 
All of the carbohydrates of these 
` is converted into sugar in the in- 
testinal canal and the sugar is ab- 
sorbed through the blood vessels 
. into the blood and is present in 
| the blood in a quantity which is 
remarkably constant for the ave- 
. rage person. 
— This sugar 














in the blood or 


2 , residue of what is not utilised by 
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' the cells of the body for carrying 


; 2 | poses and what is not deposited as 
7 . glycogen in the liver and in the 
> muscles of the body. Remember 
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do not occur in many diabetics and 
hence the necessity for a detection 
drive. 

Diabetes is a common disorder ` 


in the obese, in those with a family, 


history of the disease and at just. 
after the middle age. Such per- 
sons even if they feel well should 
have a routine six-month check up. : 
If sugar is found.in the urine, get . . 
it determined whether the cause is 
lack of insulin and not any other. 
This is done by the estimation of 
the amount of sugar in the blood, - 
If this is more than average then 
it is necessary to coritrol this con- 
dition as soon as possible and 
throughout one's life by appropri- 
ate changes in the diet, by use of آ‎ 
insulin where changes in the diet _ 
do not control the excess of sugar. 

in the blood, reduction. of over- 
weight to the average for the indi- 
vidual, an outdoor life wherever 
possible, with appropriate exercise _ 
and the immediate care for any in- 
fections that. may be caught inci- 
dentally. By doing this, it has 


been proved again beyond doubt, . 


that most of the complications of 
diabetes such as blood vessel dis- 
ease, nerve disease and collapse. 
and coma can be successfully pre- 
vented. - | i 
The price paid for such care is 
not great. The benefits outweigh 
by far, the little inconveniences. 


that the individual may have to 


put.up with in early detection and 


proper control of Diabetes Mellitus. — b 
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mind of many persons the idea 
about the disease is vague and often 
quite wrong. 

Although medical science is not 
clear about the ultimate causes 
that lead to an insufficiency of in- 
sulin in the body, it is perfectly 
clear that there is insufficiency of 
insulin in the body in diabetes- 
mellitus and therefore the restora- 


tion of the required amount of in- | 


sulin by whatever means that are 
possible is the goal to be achieved 
in the management of this disease. 

In many instances diabetes is 
such a slowly progressive condi- 
tion that unless the urine is care- 
fully and repeatedly examined, 
sometimes after a heavy meal and 
sugar discovered in it, the disease 
will be.entirely missed. That this 
happens frequently, is proved by 
the fact that sugar is. discovered 
accidently in the urine of any ap- 
parently healthy people when they 
go for a medical check-up either 
for service or for life insurance. It 
is only when the progress of the 
disease has reached such a level 
that the tissue cells look. for other 
sources of sugar such as the fat 


and the muscles of the body that 


wasting, weakness and other symp- 
toms appear. In some persons as 
a large amount of water is removed 
with the sugar excreted, increased 
thirst may be apparent, and as the 
tissue cells are starved, increased 
hunger may also be present. Such 
persons eat a lot and yet are losing 


Weight and feeling weak. Remem- [Condensed from a Talk on AIR, 
ber, however, that these symptoms . توق‎ S اک‎ nia 
M e 3 : - iy | EU 
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My Unforgettable Moments—3 
یا 2.689888688 مت‎ eere 


IN THE COCKPIT OF A PLANE 


I should contact him at the given 
address. 


* 


My First Officer had a tremend- 
ous sense of humour and always - 
indulged in practical jokes. We 
had taken off from Madras for 
Colombo. The crew-baggage was 
in the cockpit. After take off, the 
First Officer went back to the toilet, 
brought the cleaning brush and 
kept itcin the suitcase of the Hos- 
tess without her knowledge. 


At Colombo. when the Hostess 
opened her suitcase, right on top 
of everything. was this big brush! 
The Hostess was completely; 
Stumped and equally amazed. 
The. Customs Officer asked her, 
"What's this for?" The First Offi 
cer promptly snapped back, “That’s. 
her new tooth-brush, officer. After 7 
listening to the Radio she has de- | 
cided to go in for this tooth-brush _ 
in a big way”. 

This little incident is still re _ 
membered by all those who were 23: 
Present at the Ratnalana Airport.. 

۱ i * 2j 1 اد‎ 

And finally-it was a flight from ۳ 

Cairo to London. (The Prime Mi: ^ 
(Continued on page 43)... ٦ 


BOUT four years ago I was 
JAN flying a Viking from Karachi 

to Bombay. After levelling 
off at 11,500 feet I went back to the 
passenger cabin. A passenger who 
was sitting in the front row called 
me and told me in Hindi that he 
was feeling very cold and pointing 
to the right-hand Engine propeller 
suggested I should switch off that 
fan. 


: Now knowing the mental ‘“make- 
up" of the passenger I realised 
that it was futile to explain to him 
the aerodynamical theory of flight. 


So I promptly went back to the 
2 cockpit and came out within a 


` couple of minutes. I told him that 


~ there was something wrong with 


the switch and that the fan could 


+ mot be switched off! I therefore 


— suggested to him that he should 
- ‘Move further. back from the fan 


_ So that he could avoid the blast. 
» Whilst he was occupying one of 


Es the rear-seats I closed the cold air 


— duct above his seat. He felt much 


i: better in his new position. 


Gate Whilst thanking me profusely he 
\ told me that he ran a shop of 
| electrical goods” in Bombay and 


‘that if I had any difficulty in ob- 


4 taining a good switch for that fan 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—26 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Kansas. He was the third of seven  _ 


sons, five of them now living. Their. 
father and mother were justly 


. proud of the achievements of their - = 


educator, lawyer, engineer, Dank- 


er and army-officer sons. 


In the top of his class, Eisenho- | _ 


wer was graduated from the Unit- 
ed States Military Academy at 


West Point, New York, in 1915. He "em 4 


„ chose an Army career although 


“there had been no military tradi- AS s : 
tion in his family. World War I ٦ 
found young Lieut. Eisenhower ^ 3 
He saa 


serving as a tank instructor. 
saw duty in the Panama Canal 


Zone and in continental ‘United es 


States until 1935, when he went to. 
the Philippines. 
1939, as Lieut. Colonel he was 7 
member of the American Mission 
to the Philippines where, among 
other accomplishments, he organ- - 
ised the Philippine Air Force. 


Eisenhower was an: almost. un- 


„known, 
late as the Autumn of 1941. l 
Chief of Staff, General, George. ہیں‎ 


Marshall, 


۳ ۳۲ “1 4 

"> PNE. شد‎ 

EN rS a ~~, » 
٦ ye mu 


"TWO کی‎ WO کا‎ A 


z3 HE people who know war, 
lii those that experienced it 
BELNM........ I believe we are 
most earnest advocates of peace in 
the world. I believe those people 
that talk about peace academically 
but who never have had to dive 
into a ditch: when Messerschmidt 
100 came over to strafe—they 
really don't know what it is." 





That is what the Ameri ican Pre- 
a cor respondent early 
in connection 
That 


in June last year 
with the D-Day anniversary. 


he meant what he said is. amply ۔‎ 


borne out by the deliberations of 


. the recent Summit Conference „at 


Geneva. It goes to the eternal 
credit of this distinguished war- 
rior-statesman that he comple- 
tey upset the calculations ‘of 
alike when he 
made the dramatic ofier of ex- 
changing blue-prints with Russia, 
^ which is little short of. heresy in 
military history. By .doing that 
he has acted in the highest tradi- 
_ tions of statesmanship. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower was born: 


in the small town of  Dension, 

Texas, on October 14, 1890. He 

Spent his boyhood and school years 

in another small. town, Abilene, 
: V 
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; President Eisenhower 


Truman called him back to active — 
duty to become the First Supreme - 
Allied Commander of the Euro”. 
pean Defence Forces under the 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 

tion (NATO). He relinquished _ 
this assignment in June 1952, and | 
returned to the United States a5 
the Republican candidate for ther 
Presidentship of the United States. 
On November 4, 1952, he was elec 


He was then made full General, 
equivalent to the rank of Field 
Marshal. As Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, in World War II, using 
foresight ‘and great executive abi- 
lity, he ‘Kept more than a dozen 
nationalities serving under him 
harmoniously. 

Eisenhower returned home in 
1948, became President of Colum- 


bia University, when ` President 
; - MI 4 
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gave a new initiative to American . 
Foreign Policy which appears to 
be a quick fruit-bearer. 


The story is sometimes told of 4 
the first domestic quarrel between 2 
him and Mamie, whom he married 
in 1916. Mamie went fora honey 
moon-visit to Eisenhower's parents E 
in Abilene. There one day he 3 
flatly refused to come home until A 
he had broken even in an all-night , 
poker game which provoked her 
to occupy a two-room flat in a huff! - 


The President and his wife 
Mamie Geneva Doud, lead a close- > ٠ 
knit family. Their son, Major John EM 
Eisenhower, was ordered to the نت‎ 
United Nations front in Korea in 7 
July 1952. John's three children 
are greatly attached to their ` CN 


grandparents. E 
= 

S 
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OF A PLANE—(ConH.) MS E 


come above those . clouds, there . 2 = 
lies an entirely new horizon before — AA 
um "which is so COE and “a 













of you work as a crew of one ship. = 3 a m 
and with a purpose aud. determi - 34 : 
nation, S S the limit. " 


in my ears and that Boe was . ing 
the most unforgettable dun E 3 
the Cockpit of the plane. ٦ کا‎ E 
A نی خی‎ AIR, لہ‎ Y. Lus 
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ted President of the United States 


of America, defeating the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Adlai Stevenson. 

-After 29 months of office, Eisen- 
hower looks a peach of. health. He 
weighs just under 178 lbs. A heavy 
eater, he has few exotic tastes. His 
sandy hair however has turned 
white and his face acquired a few 
more lines since entering White 
House, but he still looks younger 
by at least ten years. He has a 
friendly, unassuming manner. But 


. with it, he combines a firmness of 
purpose and an unswerving belief . 


in peace and freedom—national 
and. personal. 

According to reports, the Ameri- 
can people repose enormous con- 
fidence in him and what is more 
significant, he has greater .confi- 
dence in his people! At Geneva, he 





IN THE COCEPIT 


nister Jawaharlal Nehru was fly- 
. Ing to London. 


When we were 
flying over the snowy Alps he came 
into the cockpit to have a better 
view. As I was getting up from 
my seat in order to offer it to him 


‘he put his hand on my shoulder 


and said, “Young man, that seat 
belongs to you and no one can de- 
He. continued, 
“To me, that seat represents the 
spirit of adventure, the spirit of 
_ Young India that is trying to rise 
above the dark : clouds that are 
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- prive you of it.” 


E. E hanging around. us. Once FOR F. 
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"If a man were to climb to the- 
top of a tree, or go and sit on the : 
summit of a mountain, or remain — 
hiding in water, or sneak into an — 
iron cage and remain therein, or | 
go and conceal himself in the in- 
fernal regions—even then death - 
would not let him escape. More- "٦ 
over, whatever one may be— whe- - E 
ther learned or a fool, rich or poor, - 
wise or unwise, strong or weak 
still, this all- -devouring death lets - 
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"The full duration of a man's 
life is a hundred years: -of this a * 
half passes away in night, and half x 
of the half in childhood and one 
age; the remainder is spent in con- ^ 
tention, the separation from those — 
we love, and affliction. Further, ` 
the Soul that is, is as restless: as E 
8 watery wave; how, then, can it - 
yield man any peace? LE 3 
| “And now, in this Iron Age, to : 
‘Meet with truthful men is a aif. 

cult matter; while countries are 3 
daily laid | waste, kings are avari 
cious, the earth yields little fruit, t 
thieves and evil doers commit. vio- 
. lence on the earth, and but little. of 
religion, | devotion, and truth : remal n 
in the world; ; kings. are tyrar WS 
‘Brahmans | رھ : ات‎ 

fider the in: 
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no one escape. 


E. "y king: s family priest, came and be- . 


ONG 


Per f 


Sas 


e Vetala Pachchisi—23 


CONNOISSEUR PAR. EXCELLENCE 


HE -ghoul said: —‏ ا 

T للا‎ Your majesty! There was a 
city named Dharmpur, where 
` a king named Dharmraj ruled. In 

his city was a Brahman named 
. Govind, versed in all the four 
- Vedas and all the six learned sas- 
tras, and a careful observer of all 
his religious duties; and Haridatt, 
| Somdatt, .Y agyadatt and Brahma- 
3 datt were his four sons. They 
s | were ‘very learned, very clever, 
e and at all times obedient to their 
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father.‏ بر 
x 2 After ‘some time Ais ‘eldest son.‏ 


23 E of death through grief for him. 
ve "Rm v * * EE ; 


Ne that time, Vishnusharma, the 


M “reasoning with him, saying, 
ا‎ when: this being, man, enters the 
وو‎ pm 1other’s womb, he first suffers 
ain there; secondly, falling under 


| ` the e influence of love in youth, he 
enc lures’ the ang ush ‘of separation. 


pom his beloved; thirdly, becom- 
old, he is is involved in ; in suffering - 

Ug h his body being f feeble. . In 

| bri rief, T am any 1 e the OE. atten- . 
dant on bei g born in | in the: | 
and DEM 3 reo uS for, 


world Is the so sou Hs op 0 orrow. 2 


"Three 
تمہ‎ have come seeking jus- Mis 


5 455. 


arrives, even these fall into trouble. 
No one has escaped sorrow on com- | 


Ang into this world. To grieve on. 


this account .is folly. It is best, 
therefore, to practise religious " 
duties.” 


* 


When Vishnusharma had reason- 
ed with him in this manner, it 
came into the Brahman's mind that. 
he would thenceforth perform . 
meritorious and pious acts. Hav- 
ing thought this over in his mind, - 
he said to his sons, “I am about to . 
sit down to a sacrifice; you go and 
bring me a turtle from the sea." 


On receiving their father's com- — 


mand, they went ta a fisherman, 
and said, “Take a rupee, and catch 
a turtle for us.” - پ3‎ 

He took it, and caught one, d we 
gave it to them. Then the eldest - 
of the brothers said to the second, 
*Do thou take it up." 

He said to the youngest, 
ther! Do thou take it up.” 
He replied, “I will not touch | dt; 
a bad smell will cling to my hands, 
and I am very decate in my eat- 
ing.” 
The second said, “I am very par- 
ticular in my social contacts with 

women.” 


""Bro- "NA? 


` The eldest said, "I am particular. x 


in sound sleeping." - : 


Thus did the three of them be- N 
and leaving. the .. 


gin wrangling; . 


turtle where it was, they proceed- ~~ 


ed, seeking justice, to the king — 
and said to the gatekeeper, 


v 
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women, wives have become wan- 
ton, sons have begun reviling their 
fathers, and friends have begun to 
display enmity. 


“Observe, further, that death did 
not even spare the great Chimanyu, 
whose maternal uncle was Kan- 
haiya, and father Arjun. And 
when Yama carries off a man, 
remains behind in his 
house, and father, mother, wife, 
son, brothers and kindred—no one 
proves of any avail; his good and 
evil deeds, his vices and his. virtues 
alone accompany him; while those 
same kinsfolk take him. to the 
burning-ground and burn him. 


*And see how the night comes 
to an end on one side, while day 
dawns on the other; here the moon 
sets, there the sun rises. ‘In the 


same way youth departs, old age 


comes on; thus, also, time goes on 
passing away, and yet, even while 
perceiving this, man does not learn 


wisdom. 
"Observe, E in the First, or 
Golden Age, Mandhata, a great 


king, . who filled the whole earth 
with the fame of his virtue: and 
in the Second, or Silver Age, the 
glorious monarch Ramchandra, 


who, bridging the sea, destroyed 
such a fortress as Lanka, and slew. 
 Ravan; 


and in the Third Age, 
Yudhishthir reigned in such a man- 
ner that people sing of his renown 
to this day—yet death did not sparg 


. even these. 


"Moreover, the birds which fiy in 
the air, and the animals which 
dwell in the sea, when the hour 
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The king asked again, “State the 
caùse of the offensive smell.” 

He replied, “Your Majesty! It was ` 
rice which had been grown on a 
burning-ground; the smell of cor. 
pses proceeded from it, and hence ۹ 
I did not eat it.” 

On hearing this, the king sum- 





moned his steward and asked, _ 
“Sirrah! From what village does" ٢ 
this rice come?” A 


He replied, 
majesty!” 
The king asked, “Summon the. _ 
landholder of that village." 
Thereupon the steward had the 
landholder brought before the ~— 
monarch. The king asked him, _ 
“On what land was this rice 
grown?" 
He ‘replied, “On a burning- 
ground, your majesty!” ia 
When the king heard this, he said ` 
to that Brahman, “Thou art in- _ 
deed a connoisseur in the matter . 
of food.” 8084۸2 


After this, he had the one: who - 
was nice in the matter of women 0 
sent for, and having a bed laid _ 
out in an apartment, and all the. 
requisites for enjoyment placed Be 
‘therein, had a beautiful ‘woman s 


“From Shibpur, your 
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the two while: lying down began E 
conversing with each other. ka th 
The king was secretly lookin; iS) 
on through a lattice. zi 
Now, the Brahman was about to 


3 
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p Hi it go, , washed his hands, and 
The king. asked, “Didst thou en- 


Then 3 he replied, Your majesty! | 
eived a a disagreeable smell in 


xi . give hera Kiss, when smelling 0 
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tice; go thou and tell this to the 
king.” 


. On hearing this, the doorkeeper 
went and.informed the king. 

The king summoned them, and 
asked, “Why are you'quarrelling 
one with another?” 

Then the youngest of them said, 
“Your majesty! I am very parti- 
cular of my food.” 

The second said, “Lord of the 
earth! I want to be presentable 
before women." 

The eldest said, “Incarnation of 
` justice! I am particular in the mat- 
ter of beds." ! 

When the monarch heard these, 

. he said, "Each of you submit to a 

trial.”‏ ۔ 
cM They replied, “Very welll ”‏ 
* 83 
m The king sent for his cook, and‏ 
ordered, “Prepare various kinds of‏ — 
condiments and meats, and give‏ - 7 
this. Brahman a EO ODER good‏ . 
E repast. 2‏ 

— On hearing his E went 
TS ایا وو‎ food, and taking with 
enim the one who was nice in the 
| - matter of food, seated. him in front 
of the dishes. He was on the point 
Of taking up a mouthful and put- 

xm ng it into his mouth, when an 

| - offe fensive ‘smell came from it.. He 
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me to the king. 


TEEN, 


joy thy 


; I per 
the ifod, and did not eat.” 
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On its becoming morning, the 

king sent for him, and asked, 

*Didst thou sleep comfortably: 
through the night?" 7 


He replied, “Your: majesty! I 


had no sleep the whole night long." ~~ 


“Why?” asked the king. 

He replied, “Your majesty! In 
the seventh fold of the bedding 
there was a hair, which was prick- 
ing my back, and I had no sleep 
in consequence.” 


On hearing this, the king looked zh 


found. ~ 
Thereupon he said to him; “Thou E 


into the seventh fold- of the bed- 
ding, and lo! a hair. was 


art indeed a nice judge of beds." 


x 


After relating so much of the - 


story, the ghoul asked, “Who was 


the greatest connoisseur of those.. —- 


three?" 
King Vikramaditya replied, “He 


who was the - connoisseur in the - 


su 


matter of beds.” 
When the ghoul heard this, he 


` went again and hung on to’ that 


tree: and the king also went there 
on the instant, and bound him, 


placed him on his shoulder, and 7 


carried him away. . ` à 


[To ‘be: continuedsl 


“Whence didst thou bring , 
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breath, he turned his face away, 
and went to sleep. 

The king having witnessed this 
conduct, entered -his palace and 
sought repose. 

Rising early in the morning, he 
came into the court, and summon- 
ed that Brahman, and asked, “O 
Brahman! Didst thou pass the 
night pleasantly?” 

He replied, “Your 
found no pleasure.” 

“Why?” asked the king again. 

Tne Brahman replied, “The 
smell of a goat proceeded from her 
mouth, and my mind was much 
distressed in consequence." 

When the king heard 
summoned the attendant 
quired, 
this woman? and who is she?" 

She said, “She is my sisters 
daughter; her mother died when 


majesty! I 


this, he 
and in- 


sshe was three months old, and I 


brought her up on goats milk.” 
On hearing this, the monarch 

said, “Thou art indeed a connois- 

seur in respect of women.” | 


* 


After that, the king had a very 
fine bed prepared, and caused the 


Brahman who was a nice judge of 


beds to sleep thereon. 





Of all the duties, the principal one is to acquire the 
knowledge of the supreme soul € the spirit); it is the jirst 
of all sciences, for à alone COnjers on man immortality. پچ کا‎ 


VÀ —Manu. 
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7 Be ES sr Munshiji, Smt. Lilavati Munshi. 


ED. Nanji, andi others PSE Bes) * Piroja Bhavan" with obvious mirth — 


He buys 3 بل‎ 


his life in the country. 
historical house for the purpose. eC 
But all this arrangement upse S 
his ‘rather Sophisticated wife ar ات‎ 


consequently sets in motion a 


series of incidents which provide 
. the grist for this hilarious comedy. 
_ The cast uniformly acquit ` them- 


‘selves ee Decor, Hane, 2 "and. 


10W 
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© Posa BHAVAN 


ay ` Three hours of glorious laughter 
: ar 'are provided by Piroja Bhavan, the 
8 atest play put on board by Bhara- 
ut iya Vidya Bhavan's. Kala Kendra, 
0 on tk e > 16th, 17th and 24th of this 
month. re “It is. a comedy in three 
acts Y W. ritten and. ‘produced by Adi - 
Marzba: 1 اد را ا‎ abet ات‎ 
N and trib ations o a hus 
te of he artificial 1 iif 7 
city, deci ‘to. spe ) end | 
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Munshi, Chairman of Sanskrit Vishva Parishad has * 

addressed the following letter to all educational institutions in the : 


ganised which can effectively be- 
come a branch of the Sanskrit P 
Vishva Parishad. These Mandals - 
can carry on a nationwide effort to — 
encourage the use of Sanskrit as 
a spoken language, to cement the — 
bond of brotherhood between the ٠× 
lovers of Sanskrit all over India. 
In.order to carry out this pro- — — 
gramme the Mandal can with ad 
vantage: : | pi 
(a) arrange public lectures in c 
Sanskrit on auspicious days; _ 
organise Sanskrit dramas on ~ 
other occasions; a. COEM 
help the pathashalas in their : 
locality. in every way and ` 
provide- career-facilities to کا‎ 
its students; : 
encourage the general pub- X228 
lic to take easy examinations | 
in Sanskrit privately; T 
(e) learn to speak easy Sanskrit | 
and hold debates. — = > F 


I would earnestly — request the 
Schools and College’ authorities 2 | 
professors, teachers and. students of : 
Sanskrit in. particular—to consider | ay 
this suggestion. Tf your institu: | X 


A 


tion has already. a Seny ہت‎ Dx D 


(b) 
(c) 
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;, Sanskrit Mandal. scan easly be 5 
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country: 


Dear Friend, 


I am sure you will agree with 
me that if we fail to give appro- 
priate attention to Sanskrit, there 
will be moral and cultural deterio- 
ration in the country. It is there- 
fore necessary that all our Colleges 
must pull their full weight to give 
our rising generation at least a 
familiarity with Sanskrit by en- 
couraging its study. 

Sanskrit, and what it stands for, 
are rooted in the Collective Uncon- 
‘scious of our race. It is the parent 
of our cultural inspiration. The 
admiration which India enjoys in 
the world is largely the result of 
.the heritage of Sanskrit culture. It 
is with this conviction that the 
Sanskrit Vishva Parishad and seve- 
ral other bodies are working in this 
` country for restoring Sanskrit to 
dts original high place. 

It is the responsibility of the tea- 
chers and the ‘students in our 
Schools and Colleges to be in the 
. vanguard of this movement. They 


must develop a conscious response. 
to this movement by associating |. 


themselves the  Vishva 


Parishad. 
In every School and College, a 


with 


P ۹ 
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Fourth session of the Sans: 
krit Vishva Parishad will be 
held at Tirupati (Andhra 
State) on November 11 and. 
12, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
presiding. ys 


V. R. Hindi Sanskrit Vidyalaya, 
Duladdi Gate (Nabha). Second 
among Sanskrit Pathashalas; (5) 
Bhola Nath Mishra, "Thans-Mina- 
pur, P. O. Turkikhararu (Dt. Muz- 
zaffarpur). Second among general. 

Following are honourably men- © 
tioned and they wil be awarded ~ 
merit certificates. b 

(1) Mulay, Vishva Natha Keshav, | 
Senior B.A., R. R. College, Bombay . 
19. (2) N. S. Karandikar, R. R. Col- 
lege, Bombay 19. (3) Shrin Poph- — a 
ley Vammaya, VI year, R. R. Col- 3 
lege, Bombay 19. (4) T. Gopal — 


a 
Tuticorin. (5) C. M. Mehta, - 
38, Kapol Nivas, Tulsi Pipe Road, | | 


T. 








M. R. Sanskrit College, Vizianaga- R 
ram. (7) Vasumati Krishnaswami, 
shrimati Kamala Bai Girls H/S 
Tasker Town, Bangalore. 


MANNS 
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‘Krishnan, V. O. Chidambaram Col- 
lege, 


Mahim,-Bembay 16. (6) S. Apparao, — E 
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50 
affiliated to.the Sanskrit . Vishva 
Parishad as ‘early as possible. 

I shall be glad to be of any fur- 
ther assistance to you in the above 
effort. 


GITA ESSAY CONTEST 


Results of the Gita Essay Con- 
test which was held by the Puniab 
Branch last December: 
` (1) Miss Sindhu Page, R. R. Col- 

lege, Bombay 19. First among col- 
lege students; (2) Miss Vimala 
 NVachaspati, No. 400, Naya Bans, 
` Delhi. First among Sanskrit Pa- 
tha Shalas; (3) Shri Anant Padma 
' Nabha - Shastri, S.M.S. Sanskrit 

H/S., Kovvur (W.G.Dt.) First 

among General; (4) Vijaya Ranchi, 
X Class, 1.2.1. . School, Simla. 
. First among School Students; (5) 


-Miss Chandramani Rukmani, R. R.- 


College, Bombay 19. First among 
. college students. 
(1) B. L. ‘Avinash, St. Teresa's 
gins H/S, Bangalore. Second among 
- -School Students; (2) N. S. Karan- 
= dikar, R.-R. College, Bombay 19. 
Second among College Students. 
(3) Lal Chand Gaur, Birla Art Col- 
0 dege, Pilani. Second among College 
. Students. ( 4) Om Prakash Sharma, 


c! 


5l. 


Signature ............. eere eee 





BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
ANNUAL 1955 


With the current issue, our Journal completes the first year. From . 


3,000, its circulation has increased : ‘today to 12,000, copies, thanks to 
your encouragement and patronage. It is our intention to make -the 
issues more lively and more useful in the second year. 


The issue of our Journal dated August 14th 1955 will be the 1955 
Annual Number and will contain over 100 pages. There will be four four- 
colour art plates of great value, besides many black-and-white illus- 
irations. Original, scholarly articles on vital topics by leading writers 
some of which are mentioned below, in addition to the usual features, 
make this issue extremely interesting and important. The Annual will 
be priced eight-annas (postage one anna extra for each copy). 


Readers who wish to buy the Annual are advised to place their. 
‘order with local news-agents well in advance or to fill in the order- 


form and post it to us along with postal stamps of 9 annas per copy. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS :— 
3r Aulapati's Letter: The Crucial Year 19 46—Constituent سیت‎ 
—The Hour of Freedom by Shri K. M. Munshi 





"The Check-mate of War by Shri C. Rajagopalachari‏ ۔ 
sx Study of Sanskrit by Shri R. R. Diwakar‏ 
se A Balance-Sheet of Post-Freedom India ' by. Dr. Harekrushna‏ 

Mahatab 
x Shri Satyamurti by Shrj K. Santanam 
X Ramayana and Sane Living by Shri N. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 
x Sy mbolism in Hindu Religion by Swami Sadananda Saraswati 
yy Rabeya. (Poem) by Shri Dilip. Kumar Roy 
x The Vedic Sage by Dr. A. C. Bose 
j Existentialism and After by Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
x History: A New Perspective by Lynn White, Jr. 
yk Music in Sanskrit Tlieatre by Dr. V. veces 
X Somnath by J. H. Dave ٦ 

ORDER FORM 

Business Manager, 2 Date: eem ا‎ 
Bhavan's Journal, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay 7 
Dear Sio 

Please supply .....ccececeeees copy/ies of the Annual Number of 
Bhavaws اہ‎ (for which I enclose P.O./Postal dd of ...... tee 


¢ 
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Telephone: (Three Lines) 38981 . ` Telegrams : “FILTER” BOMBAY. 


THE WALLACE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 
. 9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 
Leading Flour Millers in India 
Biggest Unit Under One Management tn 
ASIA E 
Manufacturing | c 
Flour, Atta, Rawa, Soji, Besan, Bran. | 
Importers of Wheat and Exporters of Flour. 
Managing Agents : 
VISSANJI SONS & CO, LTD. 
Mills : ‘A’ Chikalwadi, Tardeo, 


B’ & ‘C’ and || Umerkhadi, 
Besan Mills Mazgaon 


5 TOT 1 
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Contact with Germany? 


Penfriends, Professional Contacts, Exchange of Ideas, 
Papers, Photos, Postcards, “Stamps ? 


` Write to 
CONTACT INTERNATIONAL 


an international paper spreading Friendship Across 
 Frontiers—a journal in 5 languages, mediating 


PN فا‎ , x 5 


E CL. 
E reped o 


دی 


"personal contact with friends in Germany. Annual 
Subscription: 7 answer coupons 


Address: . 


| CONTACT INTERNATIONAL . 
_ Arnsber erg 1 Westphal 3 West اف‎ 
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tesding House of JUGGILAL 

GAMLAPAT Founded Lf the Á 

eniddio of last century, 

Dlustrious house by dide: Mrd 

consistent has 

become q gigantic Institution cf its type tn Indla—a truly 200027 concerns 
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tasing fa its fold muttifarious manufacturing and commercial lines. 


J.K. INDUSTRIES 


KANPUR — BOMBAY — CALCUTTA 


Oy szxting up factories aij over india of such goods ss were Tmported irom rez 
A, & Industries have planted India's fees lirmly om tho road to adult seS-coficieaap 
od astari prosperity, Tis toaa ora of CAE Hosso H yot georonten li geny: 
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So Nourishing 
WHEN COOKED IN .- 
lst QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 
IST. QUALITY VANASPATI. the finest -in Vanaspatis 
prepared under ideal scientific conditions from best 
materials. |t is pure, fresh and nourishing and supplies 
the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, I0, and 36 {bs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD, 
Delhi & Kanpur. 


THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 1 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELW ORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING, WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents: 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 
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